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So  wenig  er  aucli  bestimmt  seyn  mag,  andere  zu  belehren,  bo 

wiinscht  er  doch  sich  denen  mitzutheilen,  die  er  sich  gleichgesinnt 

weiss,  oder  hofft,  deren  Anzahl  aber  in  der  Breite  der  "Welt  zer- 

streut  ist :  er  wiinscht  sein  Yerhaltniss  zu  den  iiitesten  Freunden 

dadurch  wieder  anzukniipf en,  mit  neuen  es  f ortzusetzen,  und  in  der 

lotzen  generation  sich  wieder  andere  fiir  seine  iibrige  Lebenszeit 

zu  gewinnen.     Er  wiinscht  der  Jugend  die  Umwege  zu  erspaivn, 

auf  denen  er  sich  selbst  verirrte. 

Goethe. 

Teanslation. — Little  call  as  he  may  have  to  instruct  others, 
he  wishes  nevertheless  to  open  out  his  heart  to  such  as  he  either 
knows  or  hopes  to  be  of  like  mind  with  himself,  but  who  ;ire 
widely  scattcred  in  the  world:  he  wishes  to  knit  anew  his  .  n- 
nections  with  his  oldest  friends,  to  continue  those  reeently 
formed,  and  to  win  other  friends  among  the  rising  generation 
for  the  remaining  course  of  his  life.  He  wiahea  to  spare  the 
yoiing  those  circuitous  paths  on  whieh  he  hiniseli'  hud  lost  hia  way. 
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CHAPTER  I 


rhe  motlves  of  the  present  work — Reception  of  the  Author's  first  publication — The  discip. 

line  of  his  taste  at  school— The  effect  of  contemporary  writers  on  youtliful  minds 

Bowles's  Sonnets — Comparison  between  the  poes  before  and  since  Pope. 

JT  has  beenmylot  to  have  hadmyname  introduced,  both  in  con- 
versation  and  in  print,  more  frequently  than  I  find  it  easy  to 
explain,  whether  I  consider  the  f ewness,  irnimportance,  and  limited 
circulation  of  my  writings,  or  the  retirement  and  distance  in  whieh 
I  have  lived,  both  from  the  literary  and  political  world.  Most 
often  it  has  been  connected  with  sonie  charge  which  I  could  not 
acknowledge,  or  some  principle  which  I  had  never  entertained. 
Nevertheless,  had  I  had  no  other  motive  or  incitement,  the  i-eader 
would  not  have  been  troubled  with  this  exculpation.  What  my 
additional  purposes  were  will  be  seen  in  the  following  pages.  It 
will  be  found  that  the  least  of  what  I  have  written  concems  my- 
self  personally.  I  have  used  the  narration  chiefly  for  the  purposel 
of  giving  a  continuity  to  the  work,  in  part  for  the  sake  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous  reflections  suggested  to  me  by  particular  events ;  but 
still  more  as  introductory  to  the  statement  of  my  prmoiples  in 
Politics,  Religion  and  Philosophy.  and  the  application  of  the  rules. 
deduced  from  philosophical  principles,  to  poeti-y  and  criticism. 
But  of  the  objects  which  I  proposed  to  myself,  itwas  not  the  least 
important  to  effect,  as  far  as  possible,  a  settlement  of  the  long- 
continued  controversy  concerning  the  true  nature  of  poetic  diction, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  define  with  the  utmost  impartiality  the 
real  poetic  character  of  the  poet,  by  whose  writings  this  contro- 
versy  was  first  kindled,  and  has  been  since  fuelled  and  fanned. 

In  1794,  when  I  had  barely  passed  the  verge  of  manhood,  I  pub- 
lished  a  small  volume  of  juvenile  poems.*  They  were  received 
with  a  degree  of  f avour  which,  young  as  I  was,  I  well  knew  was 

*  This  is  evidently  a  slip  of  the  memory;  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.    Londoft.  Prjated 

Coleridge's  first  volume,  a  small  12mo.  was  for  G.  G.  and  J.  Robinsons,  and  j.  Cottia 

published  in  1796.     The  title  is"Poems  on  Bookseller,  Bristol.     1796." 
v«ik>us  suljects,  by  ii  T.  Coleridge,  late  of 
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bestowed  on  thein  not  so  much  for  any  positive  merit,  as  beeause 
they  were  eonsidered  buds  of  hope  and  promises  of  better  worka 
to  come.  The  critics  of  that  day,  the  most  flattering  equally  witb 
the  severest,  concurred  in  objecting  to  them  obscurity,  a  general 
turgidness  of  diction,  and  a  profusion  of  new-coined  double  epi- 
thets.*  The  fifst  is  the  fault  wnich  a  wiiter  is  the  least  able  to 
detect  in  his  own  compositions ;  and  my  mind  was  not  then  suffi- 
ciently  disciplined  to  receive  the  authority  of  others  as  a  substitute 
for  my  own  conviction.  Satisfied  that  the  thoughts,  such  as  they 
were,  could  not  have  been  expressed  otherwise,  or  at  Least  more 
perspicuously,  I  forgot  to  inquire  whether  the  thoughts  them- 
selves  did  not  demand  a  degree  of  attention  unsuitable  to  the 
nature  and  objects  of  poetry.  This  remark,  however,  applies 
chietiy,  though  not  exclusively,  to  the  "Religious  Musings."  The 
remainder  of  the  charge  I  admitted  to  its  f ull  extent,  and  not  with- 
out  sincere  acknowledgments  to  both  my  private  and  pubbc  censors 
for  their  friendly  admonitions.  In  the  after  editions  I  pmned 
the  double  epithetswith  no  sparing  hand.  and  used  mybest  efforta 
to  tame  the  swell  and  glitterboth  of  thought  anddiction;  though, 
in  truth,  these  parasite  plants  of  youthful  poetry  had  infflTmated 
themselves  into  my  longer  poems  with  such  intricacy  of  unioii, 
that  I  was  often  obliged  to  omit  disentangling  the  weed,  froui  the 
fear  of  snapping  the  flower.  From  that  period  to  the  date  of  the 
presentwork  I  have  published  nothing  with  myname  which  could 
by  any  possibility  have  come  before  the  board  of  anonymons 
criticism.  Even  the  three  or  four  poems,  printed  witb  tlie  worka 
of  a  friend,  as  far  as  they  were  censured  at  all,  were  oharged  with 
the  same  or  similar  def ects,  though  I  am  persuaded,  n<>t  witb  equal 
justice;  with  an  excess  of  omament,  in  addition  to  strained  and 
elaborate  dictionf    May  I  be  permitted  to  add,  that,  even  at  the 

♦  rhe  authortty  .-i  Milton  .iii  l  Shakespeare  casee,  1«  Indeed  In  it>  verygenlus  unl 

mny    i».    ii.  1 1 1 1 1 v   pointed    oul    to    young  compounda.    If  a  wrlter,  every  tlmi 

anthora.    ln  the  Comus,  ntid  earller  poema  pounded  word  Buggesta  Itaell  to  him,  wouk) 

,,i    Bduton  there  la  a  BnpeTflulty  ol  double  seekforaome  other  mode  of  expressing  the 

;  while  in  the  ParadiBe  Loet  we  flnd  Bame  aenae,  the  t                    klway«  greatly 

.,  in  tiir   Paradlse  Rfgained  Bcaroa  in   Cavour  of    bla    Bndlng    ■ 
.,.,.      i                                        t  oqually 

true,ofthe  Love'i  i.  ib  our'i  Lost,  Etomt  o  and  bum,"  ia  the  wiae  advice  of  Ocaar  to  the 

Juliet,  Venua  and  Idonisand  Lui  rece.com-  Boman  Oratora,  and  the  preoept  sppllea  «itli 

pared  wlth  the  Lear,  Matbeth,  Otbello,  and  doubleforce  to  the  wrlters  in  our  own  lau- 

Hamlel   ol  oui  gn  ''    Dramatlst,    The  rule  guage    But  it  musl  nol   be  (brgotten,  Lhat 

forttaeadi                            plthete  seems  to  the  same  Oassar  wrote  a  grammaUcal 

be  tlns:  elther  thal  they  Bhould  be  already  for  tbe  |                     rormlng  thi 

denisens  oi    oui    language,  such  as    blood-  language  by  bringing                      i  accot« 

eUiined,  terror-slricken,  iclf-applaudina ;  or  dance  wlth  the  prlni  plei  od  loglc  or  uihvit- 

ut  one  fouud  In  ii.."i,s  sal  grammar, 

.  i ne  +  vlde    the    i 

.    wordl  made  one  by   m<  re  M  irlm  i  in  thc  Monthlj  and  i     I 

rirtueoi  the  printei     hypben,    A,  language  of  the flrst Totnme of  vn> Lyricai  Belladi, 
•arbfi  ii.  Uki   tlu    Kd    lab    I    almo  t  withouJ 
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early  period  of  my  juvenile  poems,  I  aaw  and  admitted  the  supe« 
riority  of  an  austerer  and  more  natural  style.  witli  an  insight  not 
less  clear  tlian  I  at  present  possess.  My  judgment  was  stronger 
than  were  my  powers  of  realizing  its  dictates,  and  the  faults  of 
my  language,  though  indeed  partly  owing  to  a  wrong  choice  of 
subjects,  and  the  desire  of  giving  a  poetic  colouring  to  abstract 
and  metaphysical  truths,  in  which  a  new  world  then  seemed  to 
open  upon  me,  did  yet,  in  part  likewise,  originate  in  unfeigned 
diffidence  of  my  own  comparative  talent.  During  several  years 
of  my  youtb  and  early  manhood,  I  reverenced  those  who  had  re- 
introduced  the  manly  simplicity  of  the  Grecian,  and  of  our  own 
elder  poets,  with  such  enthusiasm,  as  made  the  hope  seem  pre- 
sumptuous  of  writing  successfully  in  the  same  style.  Perhaps  a 
similar  process  has  happened  to  others;  but  my  earliest  poems 
were  marked  by  an  ease  and  simplicity,  which  I  have  studied, 
perhaps  with  inf  erior  success,  to  hnpress  on  my  later  compositions. 

At  school  Ienjoyed  the  inestimable  advantage  of  avery  sensible, 
though  at  the  same  time,  a  very  severe  master.*  He  early  moulded 
my  taste  to  the  preference  of  Demosthenes  to  Cicero,  of  Homer 
and  Theocritus  to  Virgil,  and  again  of  Yirgil  to  Ovid.  He  habi- 
tuated  me  to  compare  Lucretius  (in  such  extracts  as  I  then  read), 
Terence,  and,  above  all,  the  chaster  poems  of  Catullus,  not  only 
with  the  Roman  poets  of  the  so-called  silver  and  brazen  ages,  but 
witb  even  those  of  the  Augustan  era;  and,  on  grounds  of  plain 
sense  and  universal  logic,  to  see  and  assert  the  superiority  of  tbe 
former,  in  the  truth  and  nativeness  both  of  their  thoughts  and 
diction.  At  the  same  time  that  we  were  studying  the  Greek  Tragic 
Poets,  he  made  us  read  Shakespeare  and  Milton  as  lessons ;  and 
they  were  the  lessons,  too,  which  required  most  time  and  trouble 
to  bring  up,  so  as  to  escape  his  censure.  I  leamt  from  him  that 
poetry,  even  that  of  the  loftiest,  and,  seemingly,  that  of  the  wildest 
odes,  had  a  logic  of  its  own  as  severe  as  that  of  science,  and  more 
difficult,  because  more  subtle,  more  complex,  and  dependent  on 
more  and  more  fugitive  causes.  In  the  truly  great  poets,  he 
would  say,  there  is  a  reason  assignable,  not  only  for  every  word, 
but  f or  the  position  of  every  word ;  and  I  well  remember  that,  avail- 
ing  himself  of  the  synonymes  to  the  Homer  of  Didymus,  he  made 
us  attempt  to  show,  with  regard  to  each,  why  it  would  not  have 
answered  the  same  purpose,  and  wherein  consisted  the  peculiar  fit- 
ness  of  the  word  in  the  original  text. 

In  our  own  English  compositions  (at  least  for  the  last  three 
years  of  our  school  fducation)  he  showed  no  mercy  to  phrase, 
•  The  Rev.  Jumca  Bowyer,  many  yearg  Head  Master  of  Chrlsfs  Ho^pital. 
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luetaphor,  or  image,  unsupported  by  a  -sound  sense,  or  where  tho 
sanie  sense  might  have  been  conTeyed  with  equal  f orce  and  dignity 
in  plainer  words.  Lute,  harp,  and  lyre,  muse,  muses,  and  insj.i- 
rations,  Pegasus,  Parnassus,  and  Hippocrene,  were  all  an  al>.  >mi- 
nation  to  him.  In  fancy  I  ean  almost  hear  him  now,  exelainiing, 
••  Harp  '.  Harp  1  Lyre  ?  Pen  aud  mk,  boy,  you  mean  '.  Muee,  boy, 
'  YourNurse'a  daughter  youmean!  Pierian  apring  i  Oh.aye! 
the  cloister-pump,  L suppose!"  Nay,  certain  introduetions,  simil.-s. 
and  examples  were  placed  by  name  on  a  Hst  of  interdietion. 
Among  the  similes  there  was,  I  remember,  that  of  the  manchineel 
fruit,  as  suiting  equally  well  with  too  many  suhjects,  in  whieh, 
however,  it  yielded  the  palm  at  once  to  the  example  of  Alexander 
and  Clytus,  which  was  equally  good  and  apt  whatever  might  be 
the  theme.  Was  it  ambition?  Alexander  andClytus!  Flatt.rv  f 
AlexanderandClytus!  Anger?  Drunkenness?  Pride?  Friendship? 
Ingratitude?  Late repentance ?  Still, still  Alezander  and  ClytuaJ 
At  leiigth  the  praises  of  agriculture  ha\ung  been  exemplified  in  the 
sagacious  observation,  that,  had  Alexander  been  holding  the 
plough,  he  would  not  have  run  his  friend  Clytua  through  with  a 
spear;  this  triedand  servieeable  old  friendwas  baxushed  by  publio 
cdict  in  >"'■"/"  s<i:riilori.un.  Iliave  s. unetimes  ventiuvd  to  think  that 
:i  list  of  tliis  kiud.  or  an  iu<h\r  <:rjiiir<jatorius  of  eertain  weD  known 
and  ever  returning  phrases,  both  introductory and  transiti..nal, 
ineluding  the  large  assortinent  of  niodest  eufotisms  and  Hattering 
illeisms,  &c.,  &c„  might  l>e  hung  up  in  our  law  courte  and  both 
Houses  of  Parliamen.t,  with  great  advazitage  tothe  public  i 
importanl  Baving  <>f  national  time,  an  incalculable  relief  t..  his 
Biajeety^a  ministers;  but,  above  all.  as  inauring  the  thanka  of 
country  attorneya  and  theii  clienta,  who  have  private  Lills  t..  carry 
through  the  House. 

Be  thifl  aa  it  niay,  there  was  one  custom  of  our  ma-t.i'-.  which 
1  cannol  pass  over  in  ailence,  becauae  1  thiuk  it  imitable  and 
worthy  of  imitation.    He  wotdd  often  permil  ourthemi 

und.T  s.iine   pretfxt   <>f  want  <>f  time,  to  ar.-unnil.it.'.  till    each  la<l 

had  four  or  five  to  be  Looked  over.  Then  placing  the  whole  num* 
ber  abreaai  on  his  desk,  he  wonld  ask  the  writer  why  thia  or  that 
Bentence  mighl  n- >t  have  foxmd  aa  appropriate  b  place  onder  this 
or  i liat  ..t  h.r  t li.sis ;  and  il' no  satisfying  anawer could be  returned, 
and  two  faulta  of  the  same  kind  were  found  in  <>u.-  exerciae, 
the  Lrrevocable  verdici  followed,  the  exerciae  waa  torn  up,  and 
another  on  the  aame  Bubjeci  to  be  produced,  Ln  addition  t.>  thc 
taaka  of  the  day.  The  reader  will.  I  truat,  excuae  thia  tribute 
..f  r >llection  to  a  man,  who  e  Beveritiee,  even  now,  nol  Beldoui 
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f  urnish  the  dreams  by  which  tlie  blind  fancy  wonld  faiii  interpret 
to  the  mind  the  painful  sensations  of  distempered  sleep  ;  but 
neither  lessen  nor  dim  the  deep  sense  of  my  moral  and  intellectual 
obligations.  He  sent  us  to  the  University  excellent  Latin  and 
Greek  scholars,  and  tolerable  Hebraists.  Tet  our  classical  know- 
ledge  was  the  least  of  the  good  gifts  which  we  derived  from  his 
zealous  and  conscientious  tutorage.  He  is  now  gone  to  his  final 
reward,  full  of  years  and  full  of  honours,  even  of  those  honours 
which  were  dearest  to  his  heart,  as  gratefully  bestowed  by  that 
school,  and  still  binding  him  to  the  interests  of  ths'  school  in 
which  he  had  been  himself  educated,  and  to  which  during  his 
whole  lif  e  he  was  a  dedicated  thing. 

From  causes  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  investigate,  no 
models  of  past  times,  however  perfect,  can  have  the  same  vivid 
effect  on  the  youthful  mind,  as  the  productions  of  contemporary 
genius.  The  discipliue  my  mind  had  undergone  "  Ne  falleretur 
rotundo  sono  et  versuum  cursu,  cincinnis  etfloribus ;  secl  ut  inspiceret 
quidnam  subesset,  quce  sedes,  quod  firmamentum,  quisfundus  verbis ; 
anfigurai  essent  mera  ornatura  et  orationis  fucus :  vel  sanguinis  e 
materice  ipsius  cwde  efiiuentis  rubor  quidam  nativus  et  incalescentia 
genuina"  removed  all  obstacles  to  the  appreciation  of  excellence 
in  style  without  diminishing  my  delight.  That  I  was  thus  pre- 
pared  for  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Bowles's  sonnets  and  earlier  poems, 
at  onee  increased  their  influence  and  my  enthusiasm.  The  great 
works  of  past  ages  seem  to  a  young  man  things  of  another  race, 
in  respect  to  which  his  faculties  must  remain  passive  and  submiss. 
even  as  to  the  stars  and  moimtains.  But  the  writings  of  a  con- 
temporary,  perhaps  not  many  years  older  than  hiniself,  sur- 
rounded  by  the  same  circumstances,  and  disciplined  by  the  same 
manners,  possess  a  reality  for  him,  and  inspire  an  actual  friend- 
ship  as  of  a  man  for  a  man.  His  very  admiration  is  the  wincl 
which  fans  and  feeds  his  hope.  The  poems  themselves  assume 
the  properties  of  flesh  and  blood.  To  recite,  to  extol,  to  contend 
f  or  them  is  but  the  payment  of  a  debt  due  to  one,  who  exists  to 
receive  it. 

There  are  indeed  modes  of  teaching  which  have  produced,  and 
are  producing,  youths  of  a  very  different  stamp  ;  modes  of  teach- 
ing,  in  comparison  with  which  we  have  been  called  on  to  despisc- 
our  great  public  schools,  and  universities, 

"  in  whose  halls  are  hung 
Armoury  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old  " — 

modes,  by  which  children  are  to  be  metamorphosed  into  prodigies. 
And  prodigies  witb  a  vengeance  have  I  known  thus  produced 
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Prodigies  of  self-eonceit,  shallowness,  arrogance,  and  infidelity! 
Insteadof  storingthe  memory  during  the  periodwhen  the  memory 
ia  thc  predoruinant  facnlty,  with  facte  for  tlie  after  exereise  of  the 
judgment;  and  instead  of  awakeningby  the  noblest  modelsthe  fond 
and  miniixed  love  and  admiration  which  i^  the  natural  and  grace- 
ful  temper  of  early  youth,  these  nurslings  of  improved  pedagogy 
are  taught  to  dispnte  and  decide;  to  suspect  all,  but  their  own  and 
their  lecturer'8  wisdom;  and  to  hold  nothing  sacred  from  their 
contemiit  1  >ut  their  own  contemptible  arrogance:  boy-graduates 
in  aJl  the  technicals,  and  in  all  the  dirty  passions  and  impudence, 
of  anonymous  criticism.  To  such  dispositions  alone  can  the  ad- 
monition  of  Pliny  be  requisite,  " Nequc  enim  debet  operibua  cjus 
obesse,  quod  vivit.  An  si  inter  eos,  qtws  mmquam  vldim.us,jior 
non  sohini  libro8  ejus,  verum  etiam  imagines  conquin  r<  mu*.  cjusdem 
nunc  honor  prcesentis,  ei  gratia  quasi  saHetate  languescet  !  At  hoc 
pravum,  rnalignwmque  est,  non  admvrari  homimem  admvration» 
dignwsimum,  quia  ridere,  convplecH,  nec  laudan  tantum,  <■ 
etiam  amare  contingit."    Plin.  Epist.  Lib.  I. 

I  had  just  entered  on  my  seventeenth  year,  when  the  sonnets  of 
Mr.  Bowles,  twenty  in  number,  and  just  then  published  in  a 
quarto  painphlet,  were  first  made  known  and  presented  to  me  by 
a  schoolf ellow,  who  had  quitted  us  for  the  University,  and  who, 
during  the  whole  time  that  he  was  in  <>nr  first  form  (or  in  our 
Bchool  language  a  Grecian),  had  been  my  patron  and  prot 
I  refer  to  Dr,  Middleton,  the  truly  learned,  and  every  way  exoel* 
lent  Bishop  of  Caloutta  : 

"  Qui  laudilinf  amplii 
■  iratt  ».■  inii.  calamttmgue  .««Vxif, 
Calcar  «<i<  ru  <•<><<«  •  m 

Obrutai     Koit  amor,  vivil  dolor  .'    Ora  mpifw 
Dtdcia  ccmfpiccre;  atjUr<  <.i  meminiue*  reUcUtm  crt.'' 

I".  ir.  Kp.  I.ib.  1.  Kp.  I. 

It  was  a  double  pleasnre  to  me,  and  still  remaina  a  tender 
recollerti.in,  that  I  should  have  received  from  a  friend  so  revered 
the  first  knowledge  i>f  a  p<>et.  l>v  whose  works,  year  after  year,  I 
waa  bo  enthusiaatically  deblghted  and  inspired.  My  earlieet 
aoquaintancee  will  not  have  forgotten  the  undisciplined  eagemesa 
an.l  impetnous  zeal  with  which  I  labonred  to  make proeelytee, not 
onlv  of  1 1 1 \  companions,  bui  of  all  with  wliom  1  conversed,  of 
whatever  rank,  and  in  whatever  place.    As  my  Bohool  Bnanoea  did 

*  i  : i !■  i  moel  ii..|.|.\  tobtve  the  neoeaalty  1>p  ltv<- ;  forldare  prophecj,  timt  wltb  lii* 

of  Informing  tbe  reader,  thal  ilnoe  thle  paa-  life  only  wllt  hl  tbe  tcmporal 

nge  wm  wrrltten,  tbe  reporl  "i  l>r.  Itlddle-  and  niritual  u.-if.m   ,,t  bta  Mkra   imu  bt 

tonadeatb  on  hl»  voyage  trn  IndU  hai  been  hum<tl.    [1»17.J 
>,r,.\..i  erroneooa,    He  llvet  .md  looi  may 
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not  percnit  me  to  purchase  copies,  I  rnade,  within  less  than  a  ye.'ir 
and  a  half,  more  than  forty  transcriptions,  as  the  best  presents  I 
could  offer  to  those  who  had  in  any  way  won  my  regard.  And 
with  almost  equal  delight  did  I  receive  the  three  or  f our  f  ollowing 
publications  of  the  same  author. 

Though  I  have  seen  and  known  enough  of  mankind  to  be  well 
aware  that  I  shall  perhaps  stand  alone  in  my  creed,  and  that  it 
will  be  well  if  I  subject  myself  to  no  worse  charge  than  that  of 
singularity ;  I  am  not,  therefore,  deterred  from  avowing  that  I 
regard,  and  ever  have  regarded  the  obligations  of  intellect  among 
the  most  sacred  of  the  claims  of  gratitude.  A  valuable  thought, 
or  a  particular  train  of  thoughts,  gives  me  additional  pleasure 
when  I  can  safely  refer  and  attribute  it  to  the  conversation  or 
correspondence  of  another.  My  obligations  to  Mr.  Bowles  were 
indeed  irnportant,  and  for  radical  good.  At  a  very  premature 
age,  even  before  my  fifteenth  year,  I  had  bewildered  myself  in 
metaphysics,  and  in  theological  controversy.  Nothing  else 
pleased  me.  History,  and  particular  facts,  lost  all  interest  in  my 
nrind.  Poetry  (though  for  a  schoolboy  of  that  age  I  was  above 
par  in  English  versification,  and  had  already  produced  two  or 
three  compositions  which,  I  may  venture  to  say,  without  reference 
to  my  age,  were  somewhat  above  mediocrity,  and  which  had 
gained  me  more  credit  than  the  sound  good  sense  of  my  old 
master  was  at  all  pleased  with)  poetry  itself,  yea  novels  and 
romances,  became  insipid  to  me.  In  my  friendless  wanderings 
on  our  leave-days*  (for  I  was  an  orphan,  and  had  scarce  any  con- 
nections  in  London),  highly  was  I  delighted  if  any  passenger, 
especially  if  he  were  dressed  in  black,  would  enter  into  conver- 
sation  with  me.  For  I  soon  found  the  means  of  directing  it  to 
my  favourite  subjects 

"  Of  providence,  fore-knowledge,  will,  and  fate, 
Fixed  fate,  free  will,  fore-knowledge  absolute, 
And  found  no  end  in  wandering  mazes  lost." 

This  preposterous  pursuit  was,  beyond  doubt,  injurious,  both  to 
uvy  natural  powers,  and  to  the  progress  of  my  education.  It 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  destructive  had  it  been  continued ;  but 
from  this  I  was  auspiciously  withdrawn,  partly,  indeed,  by  an 
accidental  introduction  to  an  amiable  family,  chiefiy,  however,  by 
Lhe  genial  influence  of  a  style  of  poetry,  so  tender  and  yet  sj 
manly,  so  natural  and  real,  and  yet  so  dignified  and  harmonious, 
as  the  sonnets,  &c,  of  Mr.  Bowles !    Weil  were  it  for  me,  perhaps, 

*  The  Chrisfs  Hospital  phrase,  not  for  holi-  boys  are  permitted  to  go  beyona  the  pra- 
days  altogether   but  for  those  on  which  the      cincts  of  the  school. 
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had  I  never  relapsed  into  the  sarue  mentat  rtisease  ;  if  I  had  con» 
trinued  to  pluek  the  flower  and  reap  the  harvest  from  the  eulti- 
vated  surface,  instead  of  delving  in  the  unwholesome  quickailver 
tnine  of  inetaphysic  depths.  But  if  in  after  time  I  have  sought 
a  refnge  from  bodily  pain  aud  mismanaged  sensibility  iu  abstruse 
research.es,  which  exercised  the  strength  and  subtlety  of  the 
understanding  without  awakening  the  feeLings  of  the  heart,  still 
there  was  a  long  and  blessed  intei"val,  during  which  my  natural 
f.i.uli  i-s  were  allowed  to  expand,  and  my  original  tendencies  bo 
develop  themselves;  my  fancy,  and  the  love  of  nature,  and  the 
eauty  iu  forms  and  Bounds. 
The  second  advantage,  which  I  owe  to  my  early  pemsal  and  ad- 
miration  of  these  poems  (to  whieh,  let  me  add,  though  known  to 
a  somewhat  later  period,  the  Lewesdon  Hill  of  Mr.  Cr<>we\ 
I  more  immediately  on  my  present  subjeet.     Among  those 

with  whom  I  conversed,  there  were,  of  course,  very  many  wh<>  had 
formed  theix  taste  and  tlieir  notions  of  poetryfrom  the  writings 
.  >f  i *>  >>•<.■  and  his  followers;  or,  to  speak  more  generally,  in  that 
school  of  French  poetry,  eondensed  and  invigorated  by  English 
nnderstaiiiling,  wliieh  ha<l  predominated  from  the  last  eentury.  I 
was  not  blind  to  the  merits  of  this  school;  yet,  as  from  inexperi« 
ence  of  the  world,  and  consequent  want  of  sympathy  with  the 
general  subjects  of  these  poems,  they  gave  me  little  pleasure,  I 
donbtless  andervalued  the  kind,  and,  with  the  presnmptiozi  of 
youth,  withheld  from  its  masters  the  legitimate  oame  of  poets. 
I  saw  tli.it  the  excellence  of  this  kind  consisted  in  jnst  and  acnte 
■ .  .it  i<  .ns  on  men  and  manners  in  an  artificial  state  i  >f  ^  xjiety, 
as  its  matter  and  substance;  and,  in  th<>  iogic  <>f  wit,  conveyed  in 
smooth  and  Btrong  epigrammatic  couplets  asits  form.  EJven  when 
the  Bubjed  was  ad.lressed  to  the  fancy  <>r  the  intellect,  as  iu  the 
Bape  of  the  Lock,  or  the  Essay  on  Man;  nay,  when  it  was  a 
consecutive  aarration,  as  in  that  astonishing  prodnctof  oiatoA* 
il.nt  a.ii.l  iugeiiuity,  1'ope's  Trtmslation  of  the  llia.l:  still 
a  1  >< >ii 1 1  was  1<>< >k<-<l  t'<>r  at  the  eud  <>f  <-a<h  Becond  liue.  an<l  the 
whi>l<'  was  as  it  were  a  sorites,  or,  if  1  uiav  exchange  a  Logical  for 
:i  grammatical  metaphor,  a  oonjnnction  diajunctive  of  epigramfla 
Sleantime  the  matter  and  dictioo  aeemed  to  ui<'  oharacteriied  not 
bo  much  by  poetic  thoughts,  as  bythoughts  translated  into  the 
languagecf  [>■  >et  ry.  Onthis  lasl  ]>.  >iut  [ had  occasion  to render  my 
<>wu  tho  ights  gradnally  more  and  more  plain  to  myself  by  frequent 
amicable  dispntes  ooncerning  Darwin's  Botanic  Gktrden,  \\lii<'h 
i  i    .r.ns  was  greatly  extolled,  nol  only  by  the  reading  publio 

iu  generaL  bui  even  bj  those  whose  geniua  aad  oatural  robustnosa 
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of  understanding  enabled  them  afterwards  to  act  foremost  in  dis- 
sipating  these  "painted  mists"  that  occasionally  rise  from  the 
marshes  at  the  foot  of  Parnassns.  During  my  first  Cambridge 
vacation  I  assisted  a  friend  in  a  contribution  for  a  literary  society 
in  Devonshire,  and  in  this  I  remember  to  have  compared  Darwin's 
work  to  the  Russian  palace  of  ice,  glittering,  cold,  and  transitory. 
In  the  same  essay,  too,  I  assigned  sundry  reasons,  chiefly  drawn 
from  a  comparison  of  passages  in  the  Latin  poets  with  the  original 
Grcek  from  which  they  were  borrowed,  for  the  preference  of 
ColIins's  odes  to  those  of  Gray,  and  of  the  siniile  in  Shakespeare : 

"  How  like  a  younker  or  a  prodigal. 
The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind ! 
How  like  the  prodigal  doth  she  return, 
With  over-weather'd  ribs  and  ragged  sails, 
Lean,  rent  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind  !" 

to  the  imitation  in  the  bard  : 

"  Fair  laughs  the  morn,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows 
While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm 
ln  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes, 
Youth  at  the  prow  and  Pi.rasuue  at  the  helm, 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway, 
That  husVd  in  grim  repose,  expects  its  evening  prey." 

(In  which,  by-the-by,  the  words  "realm"  and  "sway"  are  rhymes 
dearly  purchased.)  I  preferred  the  original  on  the  ground  that,  in 
the  imitation,  it  depended  wholly  in  the  compositor's  putting,  or 
not  putting,  a  small  capital  both  in  this  and  in  many  other  pas- 
sages  of  the  same  poet,  whether  the  words  should  be  personifica- 
tions  or  mere  abstracts.  I  mention  this  because,  in  referring 
various  lines  in  Gray  to  their  original  in  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
— and  in  the  clear  perception  how  completely  all  the  propriety  was 
lost  in  the  transfer — I  was,  at  that  early  period,  led  to  a  conjecture 
which,  many  years  afterwards,  was  recalled  to  me  from  the  same 
thought  having  been  started  in  conversation,  but  far  more  ably, 
and  developed  more  fully,  by  Mr.  Wordsworth,  namely,  that  this 
style  of  poetry,  which  I  have  characterised  above  as  translations 
of  prose  thoughts  into  poetic  language,  had  been  kept  up  by,  if  it 
did  not  wholly  arise  from,  the  custom  of  writing  Latin  verses,  and 
the  great  importance  attached  to  these  exercises  in  our  ptiblic 
schools.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  case  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury,  when  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue  was  so  general  among 
learned  men,  that  Erasmus  is  said  to  have  forgotten  his  native 
language ;  yet  in  the  present  day  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a 
youth  can  think  in  Latin,  or  that  he  can  have  any  other  relianee 
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on  the  force  or  fitness  of  his  phrases  but  the  authority  of  the 
author  from  whence  he  has  adopted  them.  Consequently  he  must 
first  prepare  his  thougbts,  and  then  pick  out  from  Virgil,  "rL  .race, 
Ovid,  or  perhaps  more  conipendiously,  from  his  "Gradus,"*  halves 
and  quarters  of  lines  in  which  to  enibody  them. 

I  never  object  to  a  certain  degree  of  disputatiousness  in  a 
young  man  from  the  age  of  seventeen  to  that  of  four  or  five  and 
twenty,  provided  I  find  him  always  arguing  on  one  side  of  the 
question.  The  controversies,  occasioned  by  my  unfeigned  zeaJ 
for  the  honour  of  a  favourite  contemporary,  then  known  to  me 
only  by  his  works,  were  of  great  advantage  in  the  formation  and 
establishment  of  my  taste  and  critical  opinions.  In  my  defence 
of  tbe  lines  running  into  each  other,  instead  of  closing  at  each 
couplet;  and  of  natural  language,  neither  bookish  nor  mlgar, 
neither  redolent  of  tbe  lamp  or  of  the  kennel,  such  as  I  u-ill 
remember  thee ;  instead  of  the  same  thougbt  tricked  up  in  the  rag- 
fair  finery  of 

"  Thy  Image  on  hor  wing 

Before  my  fancy's  eye  sball  momory  briiij;,'' 

I  had  continually  to  adduce  the  metre  and  diction  of  tbe  Greek 
poets  from  Homer  to  Theocritus  inclusive ;  and  still  more  of  our 
elder  English  poets  from  Chaucer  to  Milton.  .  Nor  was  this  all. 
But  as  it  was  my  constant  reply  to  authorities  brought  againat 
me  froni  later  poets  of  great  name,  that  no  authority  could  avail 
in  opposition  to  tmtb.   nature,  logic.  and  tbe  laws  of  uni  I 

grammar;  actuated  too  by  my  former  paaaion  for  metapl 
inve8tigationfl,  I  laboured  at  a  solid  foundation,  on  which  per- 
manently  to  ground  my  opinions,  in  the  component  faculties  of 
the  buman  mind  itself,  and  tbeir  comparative  dignity  and  inv 
portance.  According  to  the  facidty  or  Bource  from  wnicb  the 
pleasure  given  by  any  poem  or  passagewas  derived,  I  eatimated  the 
meril  of  Bucb  poem  or  passage.  As  the  reauU  of  all  my  reading 
and  meditation,  I  abstracted  two  critical  apboriamB,  dcrniiiig 
tbem  to  compriae  the  conditiona  and  criteria  of  poetic  Btyle ;  first, 

tliat    not    tbe    ] iii   wliii-li   we  have   read,  but   tliat   to  wliicli    we 

return,  witfa  tbe  Ljreatest  pleasure,  possesses  the  genuine  power 
and  elaims  tbe  name  of  essential  poetry.     Second,  tbat  wbatever 

•  ln  the  Nutririn  of  1'olitl.m  there  oronrs  this  lirv 

"  Pwra  ectoratM  Interttrtptt  unda  lapQlot." 

Castlng  my  oye  on  n  dnlvent^J  pri/.o.poom,  I  mot  this  llne:  — 

(nttnfyrtptt  unda  Ui]i\lU>s." 
Now  look  out  ln  tlio  "iir:ii|ii-"  for  1'iiru*.  alid  you   lincl  ms   lli"   lii-t  •.ynonytno.  lartrus  ;   for 

tdoratut,  nn'l  tlo-  lii -t  lynonynM  i-  /■  i  mentioo  thli  by  «rajrof  elm-uluting  one  ol 

Ibe  nioiit  oi.lii;  i  J  ]  ■   ruminativn  ol  tho.-o  o  uka. 
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lines  can  be  translated  into  other  words  of  the  same  language, 
witliont  diniinution  of  their  significance,  either  in  sense  or  asso- 
ciation,  or  in  any  worthy  feeling,  are  so  far  vicious  in  their 
diction.  Be  it,  however,  observed,  that  I  excluded  from  the  list 
of  worthy  feelings  the  pleasure  derived  f rom  mere  novelty  in  the 
reader,  and  the  desire  of  exciting  wonderment  at  his  powers  in  the 
author.  Oftentimes  since  then,  in  perusing  French  tragedies,  I 
have  fancied  two  marks  of  admiration  at  the  end  of  each  Line,  as 
hieroglyphics  of  the  author's  own  admiration  at  his  own  clever- 
ness.  Our  genuine  admiration  of  a  great  poet  is  a  continuous 
under-eurrent  of  feeling ;  it  is  everywhere  present,  but  seldom 
anywhere  as  a  separate  excitement.  I  was  w  boldly  to  affirm 
that  it  would  be  scarcely  more  difficult  to  pusi  j,  stone  out  from 
the  pyraniids  with  the  bare  hand.  than  to  alter  a  word,  or  the 
position  of  a  word,  in  Milton  or  Shakespeare  (in  their  most  im- 
portant  works  at  least)  without  making  the  author  say  something 
else,  or  something  worse,  than  he  does  say.  One  great  distinction 
I  appeared  to  rnyself  to  see  plainly,  between  even  the  character- 
istic  faults  of  our  elder  poets  and  the  f alse  beauties  of  the  modems. 
In  the  former,  from  Donne  to  Cowley,  we  find  the  most  fantastic 
out-of-the-way  thoughts,  but  in  the  most  pure  and  genuine  mother 
English;  in  the  latter,  the  most  obvious  thoughts,  in  language 
the  most  fantastic  and  arbitrary.  Our  f aidty  elder  poets  sacrificed 
the  passion,  and  passionate  flow  of  poetry,  to  the  subtleties  of 
intellect  and  to  the  starts  of  wit ;  the  moderns  to  the  glare  and 
glitter  of  a  perpetual  yet  broken  and  heterogeneous  imagery,  or 
rather  to  an  amphibious  something,  made  up,  half  of  image  and 
half  of  abstract*  meaning.  The  one  sacrificed  the  heart  to  the 
head,  the  other  both  heart  and  head  to  point  and  drapery. 

The  reader  must  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  general 
style  of  composition  that  was  at  that  time  deemed  poetry,  in 
order  to  understand  and  account  for  the  effect  produced  on  me 
by  the  Sonnets,  the  Monody  at  Matlock,  and  the  Hope,  of  Mr. 
Bowles ;  f or  it  is  peculiar  to  original  genius  to  become  less  and 
less  striking,  in  proportion  to  its  success  in  improving  the  taste 
and  judgment  of  its  contemporaries.  The  poems  of  "West,  indeed, 
had  the  merit  of  chaste  and  manly  diction,  but  they  were  cold, 
and,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  only  dead-coloured ;  while  in  the  best 
of  Warton's  there  is  a  stiffness,  which  too  often  gives  them  the 
appearance  of   imitations  from  the  Greek.     Whatever  relation, 

•  I  remeniber  a  ludicrous  instance  in  the  poem  of  a  young  tra-lesman  : 
"  No  more  will  I  endure  love's  pleasing  pain, 
Or  round  my  hearfs  Ug  tie  his  galling  chain." 
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therefore,  }f  cause  or  inrpulse  Percy's  collection  of  Ballads  may 
bear  to  the  rnost  popular  poems  of  the  present  day,  yet  in  the 
more  sustained  and  elevated  style  of  the  then  hving  poets  Bowles 
and  Cowper*  were,  to  tbe  best  of  niy  knowledge,  the  first  who 
conibined  natural  thoughts  with  natural  diction;  the  first  who 
reconciled  the  heart  with  the  head. 

It  is  true,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  that  from  diffidence  in 
my  own  powers,  I  for  a  short  time  adopted  a  laborious  and  fiorid 
diction,  which  I  myself  deemed,  if  not  absolutely  vicious,  yet  of 
very  inferior  worth.  Gradually,  however,  my  practice  conformed 
to  my  better  judgment,  and  the  compositions  of  my  twenty-fourth 
and  twenty-fif  th  years  (f or  example,  the  shorter  blank  verse  poems, 
the  lines  which  are  now  adopted  in  the  introductory  pait  of  the 
Vision  in  the  present  collection  in  Mr.  Soutbey's  Joan  of  Arc, 
2nd  book,  lst  edition,  and  the  Tragedy  of  Remorse)  are  not  more 
below  my  present  ideal  in  respect  of  the  general  tissue  of  tlie 
style  than  those  of  the  latest  date.  Their  faults  were  at  least  a 
remnant  of  the  former  leaven,  and  among  thc  many  wbo  liave 
done  me  the  honour  of  putting  my  poems  in  tbe  aame  claaa  witb 
those  of  my  betters,  the  one  or  two  wbo  have  pretended  fco  bring 
examples  of  affected  simpbcity  from  my  volume,  liave  been  able 
to  adduce  but  one  instance.  and  tbat  out  of  a  copy  of  verses  half 
ludicrous,  half  splenetic,  which  I  intended,  and  had  myseLf  cha- 
racteriscd,  as  srnnoiii  propriora. 

Every  reform,  however  necessary,  will  by  weak  minds  be  oarried 
to  an  excess,  that  itself  will  need  reformiug.  The  reader  will 
excuse  me  for  noticing  tbat  I  niyself  was  tbe  first  to  exposi 
Iminsto  the  three  sins  of  poetry,  one  or  the  otbcr  of  wbicli  is  the 
most  likcly  to  beset  a  younu  writcr.  So  long  ago  aa  the  j > 1 1 1 » - 
Hcation  of  the  second  number  of  tbe  Monthly  afagacine,  onder 
thc  naincof  Ncbcuiiab  Hi^^inKot ton<  l  eontributed  tbree  SOnnetB, 
tbe  first  of  which  liad  for  its  objecl  to  ezcite  a  good-natured 
laugb  at  the  spirit  of  doleful  egptism,  and  al  the  recurrenceof 
favouritc  pbrascs,  u  it  h  thc  double  defecl  of  beingal  oncetrite  and 
licentious.  Tbc  second  on  lowf  creeping  language  and  thoughte, 
nnderthe  nretencfiL^f  aimplicity.  And  the  third,  thephra 
wbicb   wcre   borrowcd   ciitircly   from    my    OWn    poems,   on    t  li< ■   in- 

*  Oowper*a Taak mi  pubUahni  >ometlme  tni  rellglon;  and  a  gloomy reUglon  t->  havi 

before the  SonneU  "i  Mi    l'-'«:>-<.  I  I  Cowper  i"  .v  love  "i   nature,     rhe  i 

M,,i  i.nniii.ii    ■  nii  it  tiii  iii.mv  jrean  after-  wouldcarrv  bla  fellow-men  along  wlth  hlra 

warda,   I  >■•■  valn  of  aatlre  which  runa  through  Intonature:  thcothei  fllc»  tu  natare  (rom  bli 

that  excellent  poem,  togetber  with  thi  Uow-men     In  cho«tityol  dlctlnn  bowever, 

bueol  II    rellgiou   oplniona,  would  probably,  aud tbe hormony of  blank  verae, Cowper leavei 

iii  iii.it  tlme,  bave  pr                        ni    anj  Dj                              >  below  him;  y>;  siil) 

I          i,,i,i  ,,n  my  affectlona.     l"he  love  ol  I  tal  Uw  latter  to  luvi                 >   npoai 
nature aeema to  baveled  l'in,iii-<iiiuiucheer» 
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diseriminate  use  of  elaborate  and  swelling  language  and  imagery. 
The  reader  will  find  them  in  the  note*  below.,  and  wlU  I  trust 
regard  them  as  reprinted  for  biographical  purposes,  and  not  for 
their  poetic  merits.  So  general  at  that  time,  and  so  decided  was 
the  opinion  concerning  the  characteristic  vices  of  my  style,  that 
a  celebrated  physician  (now,  alas !  no  more),  speaking  of  me  in 
other  respects  with  his  usual  kindness  to  a  gentleman  who  was 
about  to  meet  me  at  a  dinner  party,  could  not,  however,  resist 
giving  him  a  hint  not  to  mention  the  "  House  that  Jack  built "  in 
my  presence,  f  or  "  that  I  was  as  sore  as  a  boil  about  that  sonnet," 
he  not  knowing  that  I  was  myself  the  author  of  it. 


*   SON~NET  I. 

Pknsive  at  eve,  on  the  hard  world  1  mused, 
And  my  poor  heart  was  sad  ;  so  at  the  moon 
I  gazed  aud  sighed,  and  sighed :  for  ah  how 

soon 
Eve  saddens  into  night !  mine  eyes  perused 
With  tearful  vacancy  the  dampy  grass 
That  wept  and  glittered  in  the  paly  ray  : 
And  I  did  pause  me,  on  my  lonely  way 
And  mused  me,  on  the  wretched  ones  that  pass 
0'er  the  bleak  heath  of  sorrow.     But  alas  ! 
Most  of  myself  I  thought !  w  hen  it  befel, 
That  the  soothe  spirit  of  the  breezy  wood 
Breathed  in  mine  ear  :  "  All  this  is  very  well, 
But  much  of  one  thing  is  for  no  thing  good." 
Oh  my  poor  heart's  inexplicable  swell ! 

Sosnet  II. 
Oh  I  do  love  thee,  meek  Simplicity  ! 
For  of  thy  lays  the  lulling  simpleness 
Goes  to  my  heart  and  soothes  each  small  dis- 

tress, 
Distress  though  small,  yet  haply  great  to  me. 
'Tis  true  on  Lady  Fortune  s  gentlest  pad 
I  amble  on ;  and  yet  1  know  nut  why 
So  sad  I  am  !  but  should  a  friend  and  I 
Frown,  pout  and  part,  then  I  am  very  sad. 
And  then  with  sonnets  and  with  sympathy 
My  dreamy  bosoms  mystic  woes  1  pall; 
Now  of  my  false  friend  plaining  plaintively. 
Now  raving  at  mankind  in  general ; 
But  whether  sad  or  fierce,  tis  simple  all, 
All  very  simple,  meek  Simplicity  ! 

SONNKT   III. 

Akd  this  reft  house  is  that,  the  which  he 

built, 
Lamented  Jack  !  and  here  his  malt  he  piled, 
Cautious  in  vain !  these  rats  that  squeak  so 

wild, 
Squeatt  not  unoonscious  of  their  father's  guilt 


Did  he  not  see  her  gleaming  through  the 

glade ! 
Belike  'twas  she,  the  maiden  all  forlorn. 
What  though  she  milked  no  cow  with  crum- 

pled  horn, 
Yet,  aye  she  haunts  the  dale  where  erst  she 

strayed : 
And  aye,    beside    her    stalks   her   amorous 

knight ! 
Still  on  his  thighs  their  wonted  brogues  are 

worn, 
And  through  those  brogues,  still  tattered  and 

betorn, 
His  hindward  charms    gleam  an   unearthly 

white. 
Ah !  thus  through  broken  clouds  at  nighfii 

high  noon 
Peeps  in  fair  fragments  forth  the  full-orb'd 

harvest-moon ! 

The  following  anecdote  will  not  be  wholly 
out  of  place  here,  and  may  perhaps  amuse  the 
reader.  An  amateur  periormer  in  verse  ex- 
pressed  to  a  con.mon  friend,  a  strong  desire 
to  be  introduced  to  me,  but  hesitated  in  ac- 
ceptiug  my  friend's  immediate  offer,  on  the 
score  that  "  he  was,  he  must  acknowledge,  the 
author  of  a  confounded  severe  epigram  on  my 
Ancient  Mariner,  whirh  had  given  me  great 
pain."  I  assured  my  friend  that  if  the  epigram 
was  a  good  one,  itwould  only  increase  my 
desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  author, 
and  begged  to  hear  it  recited :  when,  to  niy 
no  less  surprise  than  amusement,  it  proved  to 
be  one  which  I  had  my>elf  some  time  befora 
written  and  inserted  in  the  JUorning  Post — 

To  the  author  of  the  Ancient  Mariner 
Your  poem  must  eternal  be, 

Dear  sir  !  it  cannot  fail, 
For  'tii  incomprehensible 

And  without  head  or  taiL 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Supposed  irritability  of  men  of  genius— Brought  to  the  test  of  facts— Causes  and  occasloo» 
of  the  charge — Its  injusticc. 

IHA.TE  often  thought,  that  it  would  be  neither  uninstructive 
nor  unamusing  to  analyze,  and  bring  forward  into  distinet 
consciousness,  that  complex  feeling,  with  which  readers  in  gi 
take  part  against  the  author,  in  favour  of  the  critic ;  and  the 
readiness  with  which  they  apply  to  all  poets  the  old  sarcasm  of 
Horace  upon  the  scribblers  of  his  time:  "  Genas  irritabile  vntinn." 
A  debility  and  dimness  of  the  imaginative  power,  and  a  i 
quent  necessity  of  reliance  on  the  immediate  impressions  of  the 
senses,  do,  we  well  know,  render  the  mind  liable  to  superstition 
and  fanaticism.  Having  a  deficient  portion  of  internal  and 
proper  warmth,  minds  of  this  class  seek  in  the  crowd  eireum  fcma 
for  a  warmth  in  common,  which  they  do  not  possess  singly.  Cold 
and  phlegmatic  in  their  own  naturc.  likt?  damp  hay,  they  heat  aud 
inflame  by  co-acervation ;  or  like  bees  they  become  restlees  and 
irritable  through  the  increased  temperature  of  collected  multi- 
tudes.  Hence  the  German  word  for  fanaticism  (such  at  least  waa 
its  original  import)  is  derived  from  the  swarining  of  bees,  nainely, 
schwarmen,  schwarmerey.  The  passion  being  in  an  Lnverse  pro» 
portion  to  the  insight,  that  the  more  vivid,  as  this  the  less  dis- 
tinct;  anger  is  the  inevitable  consequen<-«'.  The  abeence  of  all 
foundation  within  their  own  minds  f<>r  that  whicll  th.v  yet 
believe  both  true  and  indispensable  for  their  safety  and  luij.j 
cannot  but  produce  an  uneasy  stat<'  of  feelingi  an  Lnvoluntary 
sense  of  fear  from  whicb.  nature  has  no  means  <»f  rescning  herself 
but  by  anger.  Experience  informs  us  that  the  first  defeuce  of 
weak  minds  is  t<>  recriminate. 

*•  Then '-  no  pbil — pher  i<ut  sees, 
i  one  iii-<-;iae, 

I  bongb  th.it  m.iy  born,  ;<n<l  tliis  may  freeze. 
rii. y'i.-  u.th  alike  tbe  Bgne." 

M  vi>  Ox. 

Bnt  where  the  ideaa  are  vivid,  iin<l  there  exists  an  endless  power 
of  combining  and  modifying  them,  the  feelings  and  affectionB 
blend  more  eaailjand  intimately  witli  these  ideal  ereations  thaB 
%siili  the  objects  of  thesenaesj  the  mind  La  affected  by  thonghta 
rather  than  by  thinga  j  andonlythen  feels  the  reqniaite  intereet 
even  for  the  moal  Lmportanl  evente,  and  aocidents,  when  by  meana 
.)'  meditation  they  bave  paaaed  Lnto  thonghte.  Tbe  s.-mitv  of  the 
mind  ia  between  ■aperatition  with  fanatioiam  ou  the  on.-  hand 
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and  enthusiasm  with  indifference  and  a  diseased  slowness  to  action 
on  the  other.  For  the  conceptions  of  the  niind  may  be  so  vivid 
and  adequate,  as  to  preclude  that  impxdse  to  the  realizing  of  them, 
which  is  strongest  and  most  restless  in  those  who  possess  more 
than  mere  talent  (or  the  faculty  of  appropriating  and  applying 
the  knowledge  of  others)  yet  still  want  something  of  the  creative, 
and  self-sufficing  power  of  ahsolute  genius.  For  this  reason, 
theref ore,  they  are  men  of  commanding  genius.  While  the  f ormer 
rest  content  hetween  thought  and  reality,  as  it  were  in  an  inter- 
mundium  of  which  their  own  living  spirit  supplies  the  substance, 
and  their  imagination  the  ever-varyiug  form;  the  latter  must 
impress  their  preconceptions  on  the  world  without,  in  order  to 
present  them  back  to  their  own  view  with  the  satisfying  degree  of 
cleamess,  distinctness,  and  individuality.  These  in  tranquil  times 
are  formed  to  exhibit  a  perfect  poem  in  palace  or  temple  or  land- 
scape-garden ;  or  a  tale  of  romance  in  canals  that  join  sea  with 
sea,  or  in  walls  of  rock,  which  shouldering  back  the  billows, 
imitate  the  power,  and  supply  the  benevolence  of  nature  to  shel- 
tered  navies ;  or  in  aqueducts  that,  arching  the  wide  vale  from 
mountain  to  niountain,  give  a  Palmyra  to  the  desert.  But  alas  ! 
in  times  of  tumult  they  are  the  men  destined  to  come  forth  as  the 
shaping  spirit  of  Ruin,  to  destroy  the  wisdom  of  ages  in  order  to 
substitute  the  fancies  of  a  day,  and  to  change  kings  and  king- 
doms,  as  the  wind  shifts  and  shapes  the  clouds.*  The  records  of 
biography  seem  to  confirm  this  theory.  The  men  of  the  greatest 
genius,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  their  own  works  or  from  the 
accounts  of  their  conteniporaries,  appear  to  have  been  of  calni 
and  tranquil  temper,  in  all  that  related  to  themselves.  In  the 
inward  assurance  of  permanent  fame,  they  seem  to  have  been 
either  indifferent  or  resigned,  with  regard  to  immediate  reputa- 
tion.  Through  all  the  works  of  Chaucer  there  reigns  a  cheerful- 
ness,  a  manly  hilarity,  which  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  doubt 
a  correspondent  habit  of  feeling  in  the  author  himself .  Shake- 
speare's  evenness  and  sweetness  of  temper  were  almost  proverbial 
in  his  own  age.  That  this  did  not  arise  from  ignorance  of  his 
own  comparative  greatness,  we  have  abundant  proof  in  his  Son- 
nets,  which  coxdd  scarcely  have  been  known  to  Pope,f  when  he 

•  "  Of  old  things  all  are  over  old,  f  Pope   was  under  the  common  error  of 

Of  good  things  none  are  good  enough  : —  his  age.  an  error,  far  from  being  sufficiently 

We'll  show  that  we  can  help  to  fraoie  exploded  even  at  the  present  day.     it  con- 

A  world  of  other  stuff.  sists  (as  1  explained  at  large,  and  proved  in 

I  too  will  have  my  kings,  that  take  detaiI- in  my  Public  1«  tures)  in  mistaking  for 

From  me  the  sign  of  life  and  death  :  the  essentials  0f  the  Greek  stage  certain  rules, 

Kingdoms  BhaU  shift  abcut,  Uke  clouds,  whlch  the  wise  Poets  jmposcd   upon  them- 

Obedient  to  my  breatt."  KlveB'  m  order  to  render  al1  the  rernaln'n8 

Wordsworth.'»  "  Rob  Roy."  Parte  01'  the  drama  consastent  With  those  that 
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asserted,  that  our  great  bavd  "  grew  immortal  in  liis  own  despite." 
Speaking  of  one  whom  he  had  celebrated,  and  contrasting  the 
duration  of  his  works  with  that  of  his  personal  esdstence,  Shake- 
speare  adds : — 

"  Your  name  from  henoe  immortal  life  shall  have, 

Though  1,  once  gone,  to  all  the  world  must  dle; 

The  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  grave, 

When  you  entombed  in  meii's  eyes  shall  lie. 

Your  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  verse, 

Which  eyea  not  yet  created  shall  o'er-read ; 

And  tongues  to  be  yom  being  A\a\\  rehearse, 

When  all  tlie  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead : 
You  still  shall  Uve,  such  virtue  hath  my  pen, 
Where  breath  most  breathes,  e'en  in  the  mouths  of  men." 

Somrai  81ST. 

I  have  taken  the  first  that  occurred;  bnt  Shakcspoaiv's  readiness 
to  praise  his  rivals,  ore  pleno,  and  the  confidence  of  his  own 
equality  with  those  whom  he  deemed  most  woithy  of  his  praise, 
are  alike  manif  ested  in  the  86th  Sonnet. 

"  Waa  it  the  proud  full  sail  of  hls  grcat  verse 
Bound  for  the  prize  of  all-too-precious  you, 
That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  brain  inhearse. 
Making  their  tomb,  the  womb  wherein  they  grew? 
Waa  it  lii^  ^pirit,  liy  spirits  taught  to  write 
Above  a  mortal  pitch,  that  struck  me  dead  ? 
No,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by  night 
Givlng  him  aid,  my  veree  astonished. 
He,  noi  iliit  affable  familiar 
Which  nightly  gnlls  liim  witli  inMligence, 
.\-  \  ictora  of  iny  silenoe  cannot  I 
1  waa  not  aiclc  ofany  feai  from  th 

l'.ut  when  youi  cotmtenance  fllled  up  bla  Une, 

Then  lacktd  I  matter;  that  enfeebled  m 

In  Spenser,  indecd,  we  trace  a  mind  constituti"nallv  tender, 
(1.  licate,  and,  in  comparison  with  hia  three  greal  compeers,  I  had 
almost  said,  effeminate;  and  this  additionalry  Baddened  by  the 
unjust  persecution  of  Burlcigh,  and  the  Bevere  calamities,  whioh 


had  been  fnrcd  uponthem  by  circumstancea  mate  Indgmenl  of  Shakeepeare,  n<  I 

Independent  oi  t ii<-ir  willj  < >■  1 1  "i  whichcir-  1 1  »■  •  general  conatructlon, bul  Inall  i 

cmnatanoaa  tbedrama  Kaelf  aroae.     rheclr-  of   1  * i  —  dramaa,  Imprewed  me  witl 

camstancea  in  the  timeoi  Bhakeapeaie,  whlch  wonder,  than  even  tbe  might  of  hla  gi 

equallyoutoi  b  ter,  were  Ihedepthol  bia  phikaophy. 

different,  and  sui  b  aa,  In  my  opinion,  ailowed  <>f  tiir~  tectun  -  I  hope  aoon  t"  pnbliah:  and 

a  i.ir  wida  apbere,  and  a  deepei    and   more  ii  ia  bnl  adebl  ol  Jo  Ua  tomyaelfand  mj 

iiiiiii.ui  inu-n -i.    * 'iii.  '  friend  ourae  oi 

bnl  meant to  an  end:  con    •  ttrhl  b  differed   Itom  the 

auenUy  wbere  theenda  aredifferent,  the  rulea  oonraea   only  by    oocaalonally  vaiying    tho 

likewlseao,    W<   mnai  have  aacer»  Ulnatrationi  of  tbe  aame  Ihoughta,  wai  ad- 

Uined  whal  the  and  I  Ieter<  dreaaed  to  verynuma ,and  I  need 

mine  what  the  I   :"  be     Jndglng  reapectal  I  Lhi  Boyal  inatliutloo 

andei  tli  i  did  not  ii.-it.it,    io  beforo Mr.  Schlegel  gave  bia  lactnrea  ou  thc 

d>  clait  niy  fuii  canvictlon,  that  the  oonanm-  — >  anhjtc  ta  at  Yleanv 
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overwhelmed  his  latter  days.  These  catises  have  diffused  over  all 
his  compositions  "  a  melancholy  grace,"  and  have  drawn  forth 
occasional  strains,  the  more  pathetic  from  their  gentleness.  But 
no  where  do  we  find  the  least  trace  of  irritability,  and  still  less  of 
quarrelsome  or  affected  contempt  of  his  censurers. 

The  same  calmness,  and  even  greater  self-possession,  may  be 
affirmed  of  Milton,  as  far  as  his  poems  and  poetic  character  are 
concerned.  He  reserved  his  anger  for  the  enemies  of  religion, 
freedom,  and  his  country.  My  mind  is  not  capable  of  forming  a 
more  august  conception  than  arises  from  the  contemplation  of 
this  great  man  in  his  latter  days  : — poor,  sick,  old,  blind,  slandered, 
persecuted : 

"  Darkness  l>efore,  and  danger's  voice  behind," 

in  an  age  in  which  he  was  as  little  understood  by  the  party  for 
whom,  as  by  that  against  whom,  he  had  contended,  and  among 
men  before  whom  he  strode  so  far  as  to  dwarf  himself  by  the 
distance ;  yet  still  Hstening  to  the  music  of  his  own  thoughts ;  or, 
if  additionally  cheered,  yet  cheered  only  by  the  prophetic  f  aith  of 
two  or  three  solitary  individuals,  he  did  nevertheless 

"  argue  not 
Agaiost  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope ;  but  still  bore  up  and  steer'd 
Right  onward." 

From  others  only  do  we  derive  our  knowledge  that  Milton,  in  his 
latter  day,  had  his  scorners  and  detractors ;  and  even  in  his  day  of 
youth  and  hope,  that  he  had  enemies  would  have  been  unknown  to 
us,  had  they  not  been  likewise  the  enemies  of  his  country. 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  advanced  stages  of  Hterature,  when  there 
exist  many  and  exceUent  models,  a  high  degree  of  talent,  combined 
with  taste  and  judgment,  and  employed  in  works  of  imagination, 
wiH  acquire  f or  a  man  the  name  of  a  great  genius ;  though  even 
tbat  analogon  of  genius  which,  in  certain  states  of  society,  may  even 
render  his  writings  more  popular  than  the  absolute  reaHty  could 
have  done,  would  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  mind  and  temper  of 
the  author  himseH.  Tet  even  in  instances  of  this  kind,  a  close  ex- 
amination  wiH  often  detect  that  the  irritabiHty  which  has  been 
attributed  to  the  author's  genius  as  its  cause,  did  really  originate 
in  an  iH  conformation  of  body,  obtuse  pain,  or  constitutional  de- 
fect  of  pleasurable  sensation.  What  is  charged  to  the  author  be- 
longs  to  the  man,  who  would  probably  have  been  stiU  more  im- 
patient  but  f or  the  humanizing  infiuences  of  the  very  pursuit  whieh 
yet  bears  the  blame  of  his  irritabUity. 

How  then  are  we  to  explain  the  easy  credence  generaUy  given  to 

C 
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this  charge.  if  the  charge  itself  be  not.  as  we  have  endeavoured  t< 
show,  supported  by  experience  ?  This  seems  to  me  of  no  verj 
difficult  solution.     In  whatever  country  literature  is  widely  dif- 

.  therewiJQ  be  many  who  mistake  an  intense  desire  to  p 
the  reputation  of  poetic  genius  for  the  actual  powers  and  original 
tendencies  which  constitute  it.  But  men,  whose  dearest  wishes 
we  fixed  on  objects  wholly  out  of  their  own  power,  become  in  all 
cases  more  or  less  impatient  and  prone  to  anger.  Besides,  thongh 
it  may  be  paradoxical  to  assert,  that  a  man  can  know  one  thing 
and  believe  the  opposite ;  yet,  assuredly,  a  vain  person  may  have 
so  habitually  indidged  the  wish,  and  persevered  in  the  attempl  to 
appear  what  he  is  not.  as  m  lecome  himself  one  of  his  own  prnsc- 

Still.  aa  this  counterfeit  and  artificial  persuasion  must  differ 
even  in  the  person's  own  f  eelings,  f  rom  a  real  Bense  of  inward  power, 
what  can  be  more  natnral  than  that  this  difference  should  hctray 
itself  in  suspicious  and  jealous  irritability  ?  Eveu  as  the  flowerj 
sod  which  covers  a  hollow  may  be  often  detected  by  its  shaking 
and  trciuliliii'^. 
But  alas !  the  multitude  of  books,  and  the  general  diffusion  <>f 

are,  have  jn-oduccd  other  and  more  lamentabie  effects  in  the 
the  world  of  letters,  and  such  as  are  abundant  to  ezplain,  though 
byno  means  to  justify,  the  contemptwith  which  the  best-grounded 
complaints  of  injured  genius  are  rejeeted  as  fxivolonB,  or  enter- 
tained  as  matter  of  meiTiment.  In  the  days  of  Ohaucer  ;md 
Grower,  onr  Langnage  might  (with  d\ie  allowance  foT  the  imperfeo- 
tdons  of  a  simile)  be  compared  to  a  wildernesa  of  vocal  reeda, 
from  which  the  favonrites  only  of  Pan  or  Apollo  conld  con- 
struct  even  the  rude  Syrinx  ;  and  from  thia  the  constructors  alone 
could  elicil  Btrains  of  music.     Bn1  now,  partly  by  the  laboura  «>f 

dvc  poets,  and  in  part  by  the  more  artificia]  state  of  Bociety 
and  Bocial  Lntercourse,  language,  mechanized  as  it  were  into  a 
barrel-organ,  Buppliea  at  once  both  instrumenl  and  tune.  Thns, 
even  the  deaf  may  play  bo  as  to  delighl  the  many.  Bometimes 
(for  it  iswitb  Buniles,  as  it  Lswith  jests  ai  a  w  ine-table,  one  Lb  sore 

jvst  another)  1  have  attempted  to  Lllustrate  the  present  state 
of  onr  langnage,  in  Lts  relation  to  iiteratnre,  by  a  press-room  <>f 
larger  and  Bmaller  stereotype  pieces,  which,  in  the  presenl  Anglo- 
Gallican  fashiou  of  onconnected  epigrammatic  periods,  \\  requires 
li-.it  an  ordinary  portion  of  Lngenuity  to  vary  Lndefinitely,  and  \>t 
Btill  produce  something,  which,  ill  be  so  like  it,  as  to 

weH,  Perhaps  better  ■  Eor  it  Bpares  the  reader  bhe  trouble 
i.i  chinking;  prevents  vacancy,  while  ii  indulges  Lndolence;  and 
becnres  the  memoryfrom  all  danger   i  an  LnteUectual  plethora, 
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Hence,  of  all  trades,  literature  at  present  demands  tlie  least  talent 
or  inf ormation ;  and,  of  all  modes  of  literature,  the  manuf  acturing 
of  poems.  The  difference  indeed  between  these  and  the  works  of 
genius  is  not  less  than  between  an  egg  and  an  egg-shell ;  yet,  at  a 
distance,  they  both  look  alike.  Xow,  it  is  no  less  remarkable  than 
true,  with  how  kttle  examination  works  of  poHte  literature  are  com- 
monly  perused,  not  only  by  the  mass  of  readers,  but  by  men  of  first  - 
rate  ability,  tiL  some  accident  or  chance*  discussion  have  roused 


*  In  the  course  of  my  lecttires,  I  had  occa- 
slon  to  point  out  the  almost  faultless  position 
and  choice  of  words,  in  Pope's  original  com- 
positions,  particularly  in  his  satires  aud  moral 
essays,  tor  the  purpose  of  comparing  them 
witb"  his  translation_oX-Homer,  -whkh,  1  do 
not  stand  alone  in  regardiug  as  the  main 
f  mr  pv.-udo-pvttic  diction.  Aud 
this.  by-the-by,  is  an  addiiional  confirma- 
tion  of  a  remark  uiade,  I  believe,  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  that  next  to  the  nian  who 
formed  and  elevated  the  taste  of  the  public, 
he  tbat  corrupted  it,  is  coinmonly  ihe  great- 
est  genius  Among  other  passages,  1  ana- 
lyzed  s-ntence  by  sentence,  and  ahnost  word 
by  word,  the  popular  lines, 

"  As  when  the  moon,  resplendent  lamp  of 
night,"  «fcc. 

much  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  since 
done,  in  an  excellent  ariicle  c,n  ChaLmers's 
British  Poetsin  tbe  "Quarterly  R»  view."  The 
impression  on  the  audience  in  general  was 
sudden  and  eviiient ;  and  a  number  of  en- 
lighiened  and  highly  educat»  d  individuals, 
who  at  different  times  afterwards  addre^sed 
me  on  ihe  subject,  exprcssed  th-ir  wonder 
that  truth  so  obvious  should  not  have  struck 
them  before  ;  but  at  the  same  time  acknow- 
ledged  (so  much  had  they  been  accustomed, 
in  reading  poetry,  to  receive  pleasure  from 
the  separate  images  and  phrases  successdvely, 
wlthout  asking  themselves  whetber  the  col- 
lective  meaning  was  sense  or  nonsense)  that 
they  might  in  all  probability  have  read  the 
same  passage  again  tweuty  times  with  un- 
diminished  admiration,  and  witbout  once 
reflecting,  that  "  aorpa  <£a<ruT)i'  imii  crt\r\v-r}V 
4>aiviT  a.pnrpei7ea. "  (i.e.  the  stars  around,  or 
near  the  full  moon,  shine  pre-eminently 
brightl  conveys  a  just  and  happy  image  of  a 
moonlight  sky:  while  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine  whether  in  the  lines, 

•  ArotTfTd7ier  throne  the  vivid  planets  rdU, 
And  stars   unnumber'd  yild   the  glov.-ing 
pole," 

the  sense,  or  the  diction,  be  the  more  absurd. 
My  answer  was ;  that  though  I  had  deriv>-d 
peculiar  advautages  from  my  school  discip- 
line,  and  though  my  general  theory  of  poetry 
was  the  saine  then  as  now,  J  bad  yet  ex- 
perienced  the  same  sensations  myself,  and 
felt  almost  as  if  i  had  been  newly  couched, 


when  by  llr.  Wordsworth's  conversation,  1 
had  been  induced  to  re-examine  with  im- 
partial  stiictness  Gray's  celebrated  Elegy.  I 
had  long  before  detected  the  defects  in  the 
Bard ;  but  the  Elegy  I  had  consideved  as 
proof  against  ail  fair  attacks  ;  and  to  this 
day  I  cannot  read  either  without  delight  and 
a  portion  of  enthusiasm.  At  all  events, 
whatever  pleasure  1  may  have  lost  by  the 
clearer  perception  of  the  faults  in  certain 
passages,  has  been  more  than  repaid  to  me, 
by  the  additional  delight  with  which  I  read 
the  remainder. 

Another  instance  occurs  to  me  as  I  am 
comcting    this    sheet,    with    the    Fai'hfnl 
Shepherdess  open  before  me.    Alr.  Seward 
first  traces  Fletchert  lines; 
"  llore  foul  diseases  than  e'er  yet  the  hot 
Sun  brnd  thro'  his  burnings,  while  the  dog 
Pui>u<-s  the  raging  lion,  throwing  the  fog 
And  deadly  vapotir  from  his  angry  breath, 
Filling  the  lower  world  with  plague  ana 
death," — 

to  SpenseiJs  Shephcrd's  Calendar, 
"  Thp  rampant  lion  hunts  he  fast 
With  dogs  of  noisome  breath  ; 
Wl    se  baleful  barking  brings,  in  haste, 
Pyne,  plagues,  and  dreary  death  !  ' 
He  then  takes  occasion  to  introduce  Homer'9 
simile  of  the  sight    of   Achilles'   shield    to 
Priam  compared  with  the  Dog-star,  literally 
thus — 

"  For  this  indeed   is  mosl  splendid,  bnt  it 

was  made  an  evil  sign,  and  brings  many  a 

consuming  disease    to  wretched    mortals." 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  as  a  descripiion, 

or  more  accurate  as  a  simile;  which  (says  Mr. 

S.)  is  thus  finely  translated  by  Pope : 

"  Terrific  Glory  !  for  his  burning  breath 

Taints  the  r>d  air  with  fevers,  plagues, 

and  death !" 

Now  here  (not  to  mention  the  tremendons 

bombast)  the  Itog  Star,  so  called,  is  turned 

into  a  r?al  dog,  a  very  odd  dog.  a  fire,  fever, 

plague,  and  death-hreathing,  i  ed-air-tainting 

dog:  and  the  whole  visual  likeness  i-  l<>st, 

while  the  likeness  in  the  effects  is  r<-nderrd 

absurd  by  the  i-xaggeration.     Jn  Spenser  and 

Fletcher  tbe   thougiit  is  justifiablc;  for  the 

lmag  9  are  at  least  consistent,  and  it  was  tlie 

intention  of  the  writcrs  to  mark  the  seasons 

by  th:s  aliegory  of  visiialized  1'uns. 
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thcir  attention,  and  put  them  on  their  guard.  And  bence  indivi- 
duals  below  mediocrity,  not  less  in  natural  power  tban  in  acquired 
knowledge ;  nay,  bunglers  tbat  bave  f ailed  in  tbe  lowest  mcchanical 
crafts,  and  whose  presumption  is  in  due  proportion  to  tbeir  want 
of  sense  and  sensibility;  men  who,  being  first  scribblers  from 
idleness  and  ignorance,  next  become  libellers  from  envy  and  male- 
volence,  have  been  able  to  drive  a  successful  trade  in  tbe  employ- 
ment  of  the  booksellers  ;  nay,  have  raised  tbemselves  into  tempo- 
rary  name  and  reputation  with  the  public  at  large  by  that  runst 
powerful  of  all  adulation,  the  appeal  to  the  bad  and  malignant 
passions  of  mankind.*  But  as  it  is  the  natirre  of  scom,  envy.  and 
all  nialignant  propensities,  to  require  a  quick  change  of  objects, 
such  writers  are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  awake  from  their  dream 
of  vanity  to  disappointment  and  neglect  with  einbittered  and  en- 
venomed  feelings.  Even  during  their  short-Hved  success,  sensible 
in  spite  of  themselves  onwhat  a  shifting  foimdation  it  rested,  they 
resent  tbe  mere  refusal  of  praise  as  a  robbery,  and  at  the  justest 
censures,  kindle  at  once  into  violent  and  undisciplined  abuse  ;  till 
the  acute  disease,  changing  into  ebronical,  the  more  deadly  as  the 
less  violent,  tbey  become  the  fit  instruments  of  literary  detraction 
and  moral  slander.  They  are  tben  no  longer  to  be  questioned 
without  exposing  the  complainant  to  ridicule,  because,  forsootb, 
tbey  are  anonymous  critics,  and  authorised  as  "synodical  indi- 
viduals"f  to  speak  of  tbemselves  as  plwali  majestaiicol  As  if 
literature  formed  a  caste,  like  that  of  thejparas  in  Hindostan,  wln>. 
however  maltreated,  mnst  not  dare  to  deem  themselves  wrongedl 
As  if  tliat  whicb,  in  all  other  cases,  adds  a  deeper  dye  to  slander, 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  anonymous,  here  acted  only  to  make 

cially  "in  ttals  nge  of  personallty,  thevery"u»8l                      -  "  fa  the  Ijadtefl 

ind  political  gosaipping,  Diary,  are  answered  In  a  serioua  i 

wlien   ii                                ure  worahipped  my  fatber^B  death "  wlth  tbe  name  ai 

uitn:i-                                          n, II  only  tai  uf  the  eleglac  (Edipna  Bobacril 

ijie  bral                              I  fbr  by  the  Bting  "other   Ingenioue   Bolntlona    were    llkewiae 

talll     Wheu  given"  to  thn  sm.l  rebuaea    ool  aa  be  eto» 

.                               i   come    the  fore  by  Crito,  Phflander,  A.  I'..  ^ .  to.  bu1  by 

eat,  purely  fram  Bfty  or  sixty  plain  Bngllah  slrnamva  at  ftul 

tnporary    charactera  length  wlth  thi  ir  aeveral  placea  jl 

named  In  the  patcnwork  uotea(which  pos-  ln  an  age,  when  a  baahful  fhHaieOit»,  <>r 

il  ofbelng  Phildeulheroi  la  :i>  rai*  on  thi    t 

■    lo  and  ammig  Ihe  al  roaturea  "i  our  m 

the  Btlmulua,  the  authoi               -  .1  real  name   ueed  to  bc  In    the  oaya  ol 

'it  bia  own  name  for  whlapera  and  our  ahy  and  notice-ahunnlng  grandfatners  I 

,                                                      aei ni"ii^  When  | m                  >     than  alll   I 

are  publlabed  <                       ppendtoi  Btnffed  ESpic  Poero  (splrtta  of  Maro  and  MaBonidn 

v.ttli  namea    I                                           ,;  idy  to  welonme  yuurnew  compeerO 

(i,,,N  t;i                           reaerve  "i    Brttons,  advertiaed  with  the  apecUI  reoummpndation, 

ral  sheel  "i  b  Londun  thal  tbeaaid  Kpic  Poem  contain»  more  tban 

newapaper,  to  tbe  evi                      i   Profee-  u  hundred  namea  of  I 

i                      Shi-  1'in   I  t;n  m.  No.  10,  [ttct.  19,  1H09.' 

biuorflatten  theepidemlc  dlatemper;  that  tAphraaeol  Indrevi  lfarveU'a 
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the  slanderer  :n violable !  Thus,  in  part,  f rom  the  accidental  tempers 
of  individuals  (men  of  undoubted  talent,  but  not  men  of  genius), 
tempers  rendered  yet  more  irritable  by  tbeir  desire  to  appear  men 
of  genius  ;  but  still  more  effectively  by  the  excesses  of  the  mere 
counterfeits  both  of  talent  and  genius;  the  number,  too,  being  so  in- 
comparably  greater  of  those  who  are  thought  to  be,  than  those  who 
really  are,  men  of  real  genius ;  and  in  part  f rom  the  natural,  but  not 
therefore  the  less  partial  and  unjust  distinction,  made  by  the  pubbic 
itself  between  literary  and  all  other  property,  I  believe  the  pi*e- 
judice  to  have  arisen,  which  considers  an  umisual  irascibility  con- 
ceming  the  reception  of  its  products  as  characteristic  of  genius. 
It  niight  correct  the  moral  feelings  of  a  numeroiis  class  of  readers 
to  suppose  a  review  set  on  f oot,  the  object  of  which  was  to  criticise 
all  the  chief  works  presented  to  the  public  by  otir  ribbon-weavers, 
calico-printers,  cabinet-makers,  and  china-manuf acturers ;  a  review 
conducted  in  the  same  spirit,  and  which  should  take  the  same 
freedom  with  personal  character,  as  our  literary  journals.  They 
would  scarcely,  I  think,  deny  their  belief,  not  only  that  the  "  genus 
irritabile"  would  be  found  to  include  many  other  species  besides 
that  of  bards  ;  but  that  the  irritability  of  trade  woidd  soon  reduce 
the  resentments  of  poets  into  mere  shadow-fights  in  the  com- 
parison.  Or  is  wealth  the  only  rational  object  of  human  interest  ? 
Or,  even  if  this  were  admitted,  has  the  poet  no  property  in  his 
works  ?  Or  is  it  a  rare  or  culpable  case,  that  he  who  serves  at  the 
altar  of  the  Muses  shoidd  be  compelled  to  derive  his  maintenance 
from  the  altar,  when,  too,  he  has  perhaps  debiberately  abandoned 
the  f  airest  prospects  of  rank  and  opulence  in  order  to  devote  himself , 
an  entire  and  undistracted  man,  to  the  instruction  or  refinement 
of  his  fellow-citizens  ?  Or,  shoidd  we  pass  by  all  higher  objects 
and  motives,  all  disinterested  benevolence,  and  even  that  ambition 
of  lasting  praise  which  is  at  once  the  crutch  and  ornament,  which 
at  once  supports  and  betrays  the  infirmity  of  human  virtue ;  is 
the  character  and  property  of  the  individual  who  labours  for  our 
intellectual  pleasures  less  entitled  to  a  share  of  our  fellow-feeling 
than  that  of  the  wine-merchant  or  milliner  ?  Sensibility,  indeed, 
both  quick  and  deep,  is  not  only  a  characteristic  feature,  but  may 
be  deemed  a  component  part,  of  genius./  But  it  is  no  less  an 
essential  mark  of  true  genius,  that  its  sensibility  is  excited  by  any 
other  cause  more  powerfully  than  by  its  own  personal  interests ; 
for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  man  of  genius  lives  most  in  the 
ideal  world,  in  which  the  present  is  still  constituted  by  the  future 
or  the  past ;  and  because  his  feelings  have  been  babitually  as- 
sociated  with  thoughts  and  images,  to  the  number,  clearness,  and 
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vivacity  of  which.  the  sensation  of  self  is  always  in  an  inverse  pro. 
port"on.  And  yet,  should  he  percliance  have  occaaion  t<>  repel 
Borae  false  charge,  or  to  rectify  some  erroneous  censure.  nothing 
is  more  common  tlian  for  the  many  to  mistake  the  general  liv.di- 
nese  of  his  manner  and  language.  whatever  is  the  subject.  foT 
the  effects  of  peculiar  irritation  from  its  accidental  relation  to 
himself.* 

For  myself ,  if  from  my  own  feelings,  or  from  the  less  suspieious 
test  of  the  observations  of  others,  I  had  been  made  aware  of  any 
literaxy  testiness  or  jealousy;  I  trust  that  I  shotdd  have  been, 
however,  neither  silly  or  arrogant  enough  to  have  luirtlimed  the 
imperfection  on  genius.  But  an  experience  (and  I  should  not 
need  documents  in  abundance  to  prove  my  words  if  I  added)  a 
tried  experience  of  twenty  years  has  taught  me  that  the  original 
sin  of  my  character  consists  in  a  careless  indifference  to  pul  >lic 
opinion,  aud  to  the  attacks  of  those  who  influence  it  ;  that  praise 
aud  admiration  have  become  yearly  less  aud  Less  deedrable,  except 
as  marks  of  Bympathy;  nay,  that  it  is  difficult  and  distressing  to 
me  to  think  witb  any  interest,  even  about  the  sale  and  profit  of 
my  works,  important,  as  in  my  present  circumstances,  such  con- 
sid.-rations  must  needs  be.  Tet  it  never  occnrred  t<>  me  to 
believe  or  fancv,  that  the  qua/ntzum  of  iutellectual  power  bestowed 
on  me  by  nature  or  education  was  in  any  way  eonnected  with  this 
habit  of  my  feelings,  or  that  it  ueeded  any  other  parents  or 
fosterers  than  coustitutioual  indolence,  aggravated  into  languor 
by  ill-health;  tlie  accumulatim,'  embarrassments  of  procrastina* 
tion;  the  mental  cowardice,  which  is  the  inseparable  companion 
of  procrastination,  aud  which  makes  ua  anxious  t< >  think  and  con- 
"li  auythiug  rather  than  on  whal  concerna  ourselves:  in 
fine,  all  those  close  vexations,  whether  chargeable  ou  mj  faults  or 
my  fortuncs,  which  leave  me  but  little  grief  t<>  spare  for  evils 
CMin]iarativ.'lv  distant  and  ahen. 

[ndignation  at  lit.iarv  wnmgs  I  leave  to  men  born  under 
happier  stars.     I  cauuol  afford  it.     But  so  far  from  ooudemuiug 

•  Thto  la  one  Instaao*-,  among  many,  of  de»  rangement;   hut    then  ■  more   tiun  r.-u.il 

by  tbe  telling  thc   boli  <•!  afact,and  rapkUt**  •                                 •■  than    osnal 

omlttlng  tbe  otber  half,  when  it  tofromtheir  power  ..t   paaaing  Irom                    thought, 

mutual  counteraction                      itlonthal  aod  Image  to  Image,  to  aoomponenl  <<|iuily 

tbe  wbole  trutb                    I  rtium  aliquid  eaaential;  and   ln  the  <l  ;<•   modiflcatlon  <<f 

..                                .    Thiu    in    Dryden"*  eacb  byiheother  the  g                               : 

fomoua  line " Oreat  wil"   whlcta  bere  meani  >.••  th.it  tt  wonld  be  Jual  n<  t.iii  todearribe 

aenina)  "  to  madneai  mire  li   neai    allied."  the  earth  aa  In  imminent  danger  ol  ezorblta- 

enaibtllty,  whlch  tln&or  of  falling  iin<.  the  ran,  aooordlng at 

to  doubiUae  one  of  the  comp  nenieol  eenlue,  »1.                    I    the   abaurdity  conflnad   iiia 

•  ith.T  t..  the  prajeetile  <.i  t.>  tha 

•  be  t  .ii  |  d<                        ialng  the  attractlve  foro  exclualvety. 
individual  to  ;i  greal                    manuU  de- 
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those  wlio  caii,  I  deem  it  a  writer's  duty,  and  think  it  creditablo 
to  kis  heart,  to  feel  and  express  a  resentment  proportioned  to  the 
grossness  of  the  provocation,  and  the  importance  of  the  object. 
There  is  no  profession  on  earth  which  requires  an  attention  so 
early,  so  long,  or  so  unintermitting,  as  that  of  poetry ;  and, 
indeed,  as  that  of  literary  composition  in  general,  if  it  be  such  as 
at  all  satisfies  the  demands  both  of  taste  and  of  sound  logic.  How 
diflicult  and  delicate  a  task  even  the  mere  mechanism  of  verse  is, 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  failure  of  those  who  have  attempted 
poetry  late  in  life.  Where,  then,  a  man  has,  from  his  earliest 
youth,  devoted  his  whole  being  to  an  object,  which  by  the  admis- 
sion  of  all  civilized  nations,  in  all  ages,  is  honotirable  as  a  pursuit 
and  glorious  as  an  attainment ;  what  of  all  that  relates  to  himself 
and  his  family,  if  only  we  except  his  moral  character,  can  have 
fairer  claims  to  his  protection,  or  more  authorise  acts  of  self- 
defence,  than  the  elaborate  products  of  his  intellect,  and  intel- 
lectual  industry  ?  Prudence  itself  would  command  us  to  show, 
even  if  defect  or  diversion  of  natural  sensibility  had  prevented  us 
from  feeling,  a  due  interest  and  qualified  anxiety  f or  the  offspring 
and  representatives  of  our  nobler  being.  I  know  it,  alas !  by 
woeful  experience !  I  have  laid  too  many  eggs  in  the  hot  sands 
of  this  wilderness,  the  world,  with  ostrich  carelessness  and  ostrich 
oblivion.  The  greater  part,  indeed,  have  been  trod  under  foot, 
and  are  f orgotten ;  but  yet  no  small  number  have  crept  f orth  into 
life,  some  to  fumish  feathers  for  the  caps  of  others,  and  still 
more  to  plume  the  shafts  in  the  quivers  of  my  enemies,  of  them 
that  unprovoked  have  lain  in  wait  against  my  soul. 

"  Sic  vos,  non  vobis  mellificatis,  apes!" 


CHAPTER  ni. 

The  author*s  obligations  to  critii^,  and  the  probable  occasion — Principles  of  modern  criticlsm 
— llr.  Southey's  works  aud  character. 

ripO  anonymous  critics  in  reviews,  magazines,  and  news-journals 
J-  of  various  name  and  rank,  and  to  satirists  with  or  without  a 
name,  in  verse  or  prose,  or  in  verse-text  aided  by  prose-comment. 
I  do  seriously  believe  and  profess,  that  I  owe  full  two-thirds  of 
whatever  reputation  and  publicity  I  happen  to  possess.  For  whcn 
the  name  of  an  individual  has  occurred  so  frequently,  in  so  many 
works,  for  so  great  a  length  of  time,  the  readers  of  these  works 
(which  with  a  shelf  or  two  of  Beauties,  Elegant  Extracts,  and  Anas, 
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forni  nine-tenths  of  the  reading  of  the  reading  public*)  cannot 
but  be  familiar  with  the  name,  without  distinctly  reineinbe  ring 
whether  it  was  introduced  for  eulogy  or  for  censure.  And  this 
becomes  the  more  likely,  if  (as  I  beKeve  the  habit  of  perusing 
|  eri  nlical  works  may  be  properly  added  to  Averroes'tcataloguo  of 
Anti-mnemonics,  or  weakeners  of  the  memory.  But  wherc  this 
has  not  been  the  case,  yet  the  reader  will  be  apt  to  suspect  that 
there  must  be  something  more  than  usually  strong  and  extensive 
in  a  reputation,  that  could  either  require  or  stand  so  merciless 
and  long  continued  a  cannonading.  "VVithout  any  feeling  of 
anger  therefore  (for  which,  indeed,  on  my  own  account.  I  have  no 
pretext  |  I  may  yet  be  allowed  to  express  some  degree  of  surprise, 
that  after  having  run  the  critical  gauntlet  for  a  certain  class  of 
faults  which  I  had,  nothiug  having  come  before  the  judgment- 
seat  in  the  interim,  I  should,  year  after  year,  quarter  after  quarter, 
month  after  month  (not  to  mention  sundry  petty  periodicals  of 
still  quicker  revolution,  "  or  weekly  or  diurnal ")  have  been  I 
least  seventeen  years  consecutively,  dragged  forth  by  them  into 
the  foremost  ranks  of  the  proscribed,  and  forced  to  abide  the 
brunt  of  abuse,  for  faults  directly  opposite,  and  which  I  certainly 
had  not.     How  shall  I  explain  this  ? 

\V  hatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  others,  I  certainly  eannot 
attribute  this  persecution  to  personal  dislike,  <>r  to  envy,  or  to 
feekngs  of  vindictive  animosity.  Not  to  the  former,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  who  are  my  intimate  friends,  and  were  so 

*  Foraa  to  tlie  dcvotees  of  the  circulating  mcan  ncither  rhythm  nnr  mitre-)  this  genus 

:      n       :  oomplimenl  their  pass-  comprlses  aa  lta  spedes,  gHming,  swta 

rather  kill-time,  with  the  na f  Bwaying 

Uall  it  ratber  a  wri  of  beggarly  bridge;   smoking;   muff-taktog:    •• 

imlng, during  which  tl                    ie  qnarxela   ii                  between  busb            ; 

inning  word  by  word  ;■  11  thi 

la  llttle  maukish  sensibllity;  while  tlsementsol  the  Daili    Vd      tlser in a public 

tfae  wbi                     utid  Imagery  of  tbe  doze  house  on  a  ratoy  d<y,  &c,  &<   kc 

ls  Bupplied  ao  txtra   by  a  Borl    of  mental  t  blz.gr.  Pediculot  e  capili 

ra   manufactured  at  the  print-  arenam  ja  ert                                 ■  unri|>e 

ce,  which  pro  temj cta  fruit;  gaztag  on    be  cluuds,  and  (tn  genere) 

the  movtag  phantasmsoi n  •  pended  In  the  air; 

to  i pl<  tbe  barren-  rtding  among  a  multltude   of  caniels;  fre- 

ui  bundred  otber  bratos  affiictedwitb  qu'  m  laughter;                      Beriea  ofjesta 

or  suspenslon  of  all  common  and   bumourotu  anecdol  -.  aa  when 

sense  and  all  definite  purpoee     We  Bhould  modernize   the  learnei                    meanintx) 

thercfore  transfer  thia                                 t,  one  man's°droUstory  of  an  Irishman  Inevtt» 

(If  Indeed  those  can  be  tald  to  retire  a  i7i  ii>,  abiy  occasion 

who  were  never  in  thelr  company,  or  reluxa-  Scotchman,  whfcb  agata  by  tbe  same  sortof 

ittributable  to  Ihose,  wbo*<  b          •  eonjnnction  dlsjtinctlvi    leadsto  aome  afoni' 

never  bent)  from  the  genus,  readlng,  to  thal  •'.                      iman,  and  that  agali 

comprehenaive                                   by   the  slyhltof  a  Yurkablreman ;  the  habtt 

Dclllng   the  t«<>  conlrtry  j  inea  ta    churcl                      By-the* 

i  iiiini   natnre,  bj    thla  catalogne  Btrai                  »3  appear, 

namely;                     •'  Bloth,  and  natred  "f  Isnol  Insusceptlble of  a sound  nsyohologtosi 

[n  addltl  ntonoveb  and   tales  of  ciiniu»  ntary. 
cluvalry  in  prOM  or  rfcjme,  (by  whlcb  iast  i 
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before  they  were  known  as  authors,  I  have  had  little  other 
acquaintance  with  literary  characters,  than  what  may  be  iinplied 
in  an  accidental  introduction,  or  casual  meetiug  in  a  mixed  com- 
pany.  And,  as  far  as  words  and  looks  can  be  trusted,  I  must 
believe  that,  even  in  these  instances,  I  had  excited  no  unfriendly 
disposition.*  Neither  by  letter,  or  in  conversation,  have  I  ever 
had  dispute  or  controversy  beyond  the  common  social  interchange 
of  opinions.  Nay,  where  I  had  reason  to  suppose  my  convictions 
fundamentally  different,  it  has  been  my  habit,  and  I  may  add,  the 
impulse  of  my  nature,  to  assign  the  grounds  of  my  belief ,  rather 
than  the  belief  itself ;  and  not  to  express  dissent  till  I  could  esta- 


*  Some  years  ago,  a  gentleman,  the  chief 
writer  and  conductor  of  a  celebrated  review, 
distinguished  by  its  hostility  to  Mr.  Southey, 
spent  a  day  or  t'o  at  Keswick.  That  he 
waf>,  without  diminution  on  this  account, 
treated  with  every  hospitable  attention  by 
Mr.  Southey  and  myself,  I  trust  I  need  not 
say.  But  one  thing  1  may  venture  to  notice  ; 
thatat  no  period  of  my  life  do  I  rememher  to 
have  received  so  many,  and  such  high  co- 
loured  eompiiments  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time.  He  was  likewise  circumstantially  in- 
formed  by  what  series  of  accidents  it  had 
happeued,  tbat  Mr.  Wordswortta,  Mr.  Southey, 
and  I,  had  become  neighbours ;  and  how  ut- 
terly  unfounded  was  tlie  supposition  that 
we  considered  ourselves  as  belonging  to  any 
common  school.  but  tliat  of  good  sense  con- 
firmed  by  the  long-established  models  of  the 
best  times  of  Greece,  Rome,  Italy,  and  Kng- 
land;  and  still  more  groundless  the  notion, 
that  Mr.  Southey  (lor  as  to  myself  1  have 
published  so  iittle,  and  that  litt.e  of  so  little 
importance,  as  to  make  it  almost  ludicrous 
to  mention  my  name  at  all)  could  have  b  en 
concerned  in  the  formation  of  a  poetic  sect 
with  Mr.  Wordsworth,  when  so  many  of  his 
works  had  been  published  not  only  pre- 
viously  to  any  acquaintance  between  tbem ; 
but  before  Mr.  Wordsworth  himself  had 
written  any  thingbutin  adiction  ornate,  and 
unifornily  sustained;  when  too  the  sligbte^t 
examination  will  make  it  evident,  that  be- 
tween  tbose  and  the  after  writings  of  Mr. 
Southey  there  exists  no  other  difference  than 
that  of  a  progressive  degree  of  excellence 
from  progressive  development  of  power,  and 
progressive  facility  from  habit  and  ir.crease 
of  experience.  Yet  among  tbe  first  articles 
which  tbis  man  wrote  after  his  return  from 
Keswick,  we  weie  characterized  as  "  the 
School  of  whining  and  hypochondriacal 
poets  that  haunt  tlie  Lakes."  In  reply  to  a 
letier  from  the  same  gentleman.  in  which  he 
had  asked  me,  whether  I  was  in  earnest  in 
preferring  the  style  of  Hooker  to  that  of  Dr. 
Johnson;  and  Jeremy  Taylor  to  Burke ;  I 
stalid,  somewhat  at  iarge,  the  comparative 


excellences  and  defects  wbich  characterized 
our  best  prose  writers,  from  the  Eeformation, 
to  the  first  half  of  Charles  2nd  :  and  that  of 
those  who  had  flnurished  during  the  present 
reign  and  the  preceding  one.  About  twelve 
montbs  afterwards  a  review  appeared  on  the 
same  subject,  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
which  the  reviewer  asserts,  that  his  chief 
motive  for  entering  into  the  discussion  was 
to  separate  a  rational  and  qualified  admira- 
tion  of  cur  elder  writers,  from  the  indiscri- 
minate  enthusiasm  of  a  recent  school,  who 
praisi  d  whal  tliey  did  not  understand,  and 
caricatured  what  tliey  were  unable  to  imi- 
tate.  And,  that  no  doubt  might  be  left  con- 
cerning  the  persons  alluded  to,  the  writer 
annexe.s  the  names  of  Miss  Baillie,  Southey, 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  Kor  that  wliich 
fullows,  I  have  only  hearsay  evidence;  but 
yet  such  as  demands  my  belief ;  viz.  that  on 
being  questioned  concerning  this  apparemly 
wanton  attack,  more  especially  with  refe- 
rence  to  Miss  Baillie,  the  writer  hadstated  as 
his  motives,  that  this  lady  when  at  Kdin- 
burgh  had  declined  a  proposal  of  introducing 
him  to  lier;  that  Mr  Seuthey  had  written 
against  him  ;  and  Mr.  Wordswortb  had  talked 
contemptuously  of  him  ;  but  that  as  to  Cole- 
ridge  he  bad  noticed  him  merely  because 
the  names  of  S^uthey  and  Wordswonh  and 
Coleridge  always  went  together.  But  if  it 
were  worth  while  to  mix  together,  as  ingre- 
dients,  half  the  anecdotes  which  I  either 
myself  know  to  be  true,  or  which  I  have 
received  from  men  incapable  of  intentionaj 
falsehood,  concerning  the  characters,  qualifi. 
cations,  and  motivesof  ouranonymous  critics, 
whose  decisions  are  oracles  for  our  reading 
public;  1  might  safely  borrow  the  words  of 
the  apocryphal  Daniel;  "  Give  me  leaie,  0 
Sovrreign  Pcblic,  and  I  shall  s!a>i  this 
dragon  without  sword  or  staff."  Kor  the 
compound  wonld  be  as  the  '■  l'itch,  and  fat, 
and  hair,  vhich  Daniel  toolc,  and  did  seethe 
them  together.  and  made  lumps  thereof,  and 
put  into  the  dragon's  mmith,  and  so  tlie  cirtt- 
gon  burst  in  sunder :  and  Daniel  said  LO; 

THESE  ARE  THE  GoDS  YE  WOKSHIP." 
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blish  souie  points  of  complete  symj^athy,  some  grounds  common 
t)  both  sides,  from  which  to  comiuenee  its  explanation. 

Still  less  can  I  place  these  attacka  to  the  charge  of  envy.  The 
few  pagea  which  I  have  published  axe  of  too  distant  a  date,  and 
the  extent  of  their  sale  a  proof  too  conclusive  against  their  having 
been  popular  at  any  time,  to  render  probable,  I  had  almost  Baid 
possible,  the  excitement  of  envy  on  their  account ;  and  the 
man  who  should  envy  me  on  any  i  >t her,  verily  he  must  be  envy-mad  ! 

Lastly,  with  as  Uttle  sernblanee  of  reason.  could  I  HUSpect  any 
animosity  towards  me  from  vindictive  feelinga  as  the  eause.  I 
have  before  said,  that  my  acquaiutance  with  literary  men  has  been 
limited  and  distant,  aiul  that  I  have  had  neither  dispute  nor  con- 
troversy.  Fi-om  my  first  entrance  into  Life,  I  have,  with  few  and 
Bhort  intervals,  lived  either  abroad  or  in  retirement.  My  different 
essays  on  subjects  of  national  interest,  published  at  different 
times,  first  in  the  Morning  Post  and  then  in  the  ( 'owru  r,  with  my 
i  of  lectures  on  the  prinCiplea  of  eriticism  as  applied  to 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  constitute  my  whole  puhlieity ;  the  only 
occasions  on  which  I  could  offend  anv  member  of  the  repnblic  of 
letters.  With  one  sohtary  exception,  inwhich  niy  words  were  first 
misstated,  and  then  wantonly  applied  to  an  individnal,  1  could 
aever  Learn  that  I  had  excited  the  displeasure  of  any  among  my 
literaxy  contemporaries.  Having  annonnced  niy  intentiozi  to  give 
a  conrse  of  lectures  on  the  characteristic  merits  and  def< 
English  poetry  in  its  differenl  eras  ;  Erst,  from  Chancer  to 
Milton;  second,  from  Dryden  inclnsive  to  Thomson;  andthird, 
from  Oowper  to  the  preseni  day;  Echanged  myplan,  and  con- 
fined  my  disquisition  to  the  two  former  eras,  thal  I  mighl  fumiah 
no  possihle  pretexl  for  the  onthinking  to  niisconstrne,  or  the 
malignanl  to  misapply  my  words,  and  having  stamped  their  own 
iueaning  011  them,  to  pass  them  as  «urrent  ooin  in  1 1 1 « -  uiarts  of 
garrulity  or  detraetion. 

Praiaes  of  the  unworthyare  fell  by  anlent  minds  as  robl>eries 
of  the  deserving ;  andil  is  too  true,  and  too  freqnent,  thal  Bacon, 
GLarrington,  BfachiaveL  and  Spinoza  axe  nol  read,  becauae  Enme, 
Oondillac,  and  Voltaire  aro.  But  in  promiscuona  company  no 
prudcnt  inan  will  oppuijn  the  merits  of  a  COntemporary  in  bifl  own 
Bupposed  departmenl  ;  contenting  liiin-~.lt'  with  praising  in  his 
turn  those  wIimiii  he  deem  ezcellent.  11'  l  ahould  ever  deem  ii  my 
duty  ut  all  to  oppose  the  pretensions  of  Lndividuals,  l  would 
opp«>se  tliem  in  l>ooks  whieli  could  De  weighed  ainl  answered,  in 
which  I  could  evolve  the  whole  of  my  reasons  and  Eeelings,  with 
tiieir  requisite  limits  and  modifications j  nol  Ln  Lrrecoverable  oon< 
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versation,  where,  however  strong  tlie  reasons  miglit  be.  the  feel- 
iiigs  that  prompted  them  would  assuredly  be  attributed  by  some 
one  or  other  to  envy  and  diBcontent.  Besides,  I  well  know,  and  I 
trust  have  acted  on  that  knowledge,  tbat  it  mnst  be  the  ignorant 
and  injudicious  who  extol  the  unworthy;  and  the  eulogies  of 
critics  without  taste  or  judgmeut  are  the  natural  reward  of 
autbors  without  feeling  or  genius.     Sivi  unicuique  suaprcemia. 

How  then,  dismissiiig,  as  I  do,  tbese  three  causes,  am  I  to 
accouut  for  attacks,  the  long  continuance  and  inveteracy  of  which 
it  would  require  all  three  to  explain.  The  solution  may  seem  to 
have  been  given,  or  at  least  suggested,  in  a  note  to  a  preceding 
page.  I  was  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  Mr. 
Southey  !  This,  however,  transfers  rather  than  removes  the 
difficulty.  Be  it.  that  by  an  unconscionable  extension  of  the  old 
adage,  noscitur  a  socio,  my  literary  friends  are  never  under  the 
water-fall  of  criticism,  but  I  must  be  wet  tbroughwith  the  spray; 
yet  how  canie  the  torrent  to  descend  upon  thern  ? 

First,  then,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Soutbey.  I  well  remember  the 
general  reception  of  his  earlier  publications  :  viz.,  the  poems  pub- 
lisbed  with  Mr.  Lovell  under  the  names  of  Moschus  and  Bion 
(1795),  the  two  volumes  of  poems  under  his  own  name  (1797),  and 
the  Joan  of  Arc  (1796).  The  censures  of  the  critics  by  profession 
are  extant,  and  may  be  easily  referredto: — careless  lines,  in- 
equality  in  the  merit  of  tbe  different  poems,  and  (in  the  lighter 
works)  a  predilection  for  the  strange  and  whimsical;  in  short, 
such  faults  as  might  have  been  anticipated  in  a  young  and  rapid 
writer,  were  indeed  sufficiently  enforced.  Nor  was  there  at  that 
time  wanting  a  party  spirit  to  aggravate  the  defects  of  a  poet, 
who,  with  all  tbe  courage  of  uncorrupted  youth,  had  avowed  his 
zeal  for  a  cause  which  he  deemed  that  of  liberty,  and  his  abhor- 
rence  of  oppression  by  whatever  name  consecrated.  But  it  was 
as  little  objected  by  others,  as  dreamt  of  by  the  poet  himself,  that 
he  preferred  careless  and  prosaic  lines  on  rule  and  of  f orethought, 
or  indeed  that  he  pretended  to  any  other  art  or  theory  of  poetic 
diction,  besides  that  which  we  may  all  learn  from  Horace,  Quin- 
tilian,  the  admirable  dialogue  De  Gausis  Corruptce  Eloquentio?,  or 
Strada's  Prolusions ;  if  indeed  natural  good  sense  and  the  early 
study  of  the  best  models  in  his  own  language  had  not  infused  the 
same  maxims  more  securely,  and,  if  I  may  venture  the  expression, 
more  vitally.  All  that  could  have  been  fairly  deduced  was,  that 
in  his  taste  and  estimation  of  writers  Mr.  Southey  agreed  far 
more  with  Warton  than  with  Johnson.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  deny, 
that  at  all  times  Mr.  Southey  was  of  the  same  mind  with  Sir 
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Philip  Sidney  in  preferring  an  excellent  ballad  in  the  humblest 
style  of  poetry  to  tarenty  inditferent  poems  that  strutted  in  the 
highest.  And  by  what  have  hia  works,  published  since  then,  been 
characterized,  each  more  Btrikingly  than  the  preceding,  but  by 
greater  splendour,  a  deeper  pathos,  profounder  reflections,  and  a 
more  sustained  dignity  of  language  and  of  metre  ?  Distant  may 
the  period  be,  but  whenever  the  time  shall  come.  when  all  his 
works  shall  be  collected  by  some  editor  worthy  to  be  his  biogra- 
pher,  I  trust  that  an  excerpta  of  all  the  passages  in  which  his 
writings,  name,  and  character  have  been  attacked,  froni  the 
pamphlets  and  periodical  works  of  the  last  twenty  years,  may  be 
an  accompaniment.  Yet  that  it  would  prove  medicinal  in  after 
times  I  dare  not  hope ;  for  as  long  as  there  are  readers  to  be  de- 
lighted  witk  calumny,  there  will  be  found  reviewers  to  ealunmiate. 
And  such  readers  will  become  in  all  probability  more  numerous, 
in  proportion  as  a  still  greater  diffosion  ol  literatnre  shall  prodnoe 
an  increase  of  sciolists;  and  sciolisin  bring  with  it  petnlance  and 
presumption.  In  times  of  old,  books  were  as  ivli^imis  oraeles;  as 
literature  advanced,  they  next  became  venerable  preceptors;  they 
then  descended  to  the  rank  of  instructive  friends;  and  as  t h.-ir 
numbers  increased,  they  sank  still  lower  to  that  of  entertaining 
companions;  and  at  present  they  seem  degraded  into  onlprits  ko 
hold  up  their  hands  at  the  bar  of  evfry  self-elect.-d.  yet  noi  the 
less  peremptory,  judge,  who  chooses  to  write  from  humour  or 
interest,  from  enmity  or  arrogance.  and  to  abide  the  decision  (m 
the  words  of  Jeremy  Taylor)  "of  him  that  readfi  in  malice,  <>r  liim 
that  reads  after  dinner." 

The  same  gradual  retrograde  moveuient  mav  l>e  traced  in  the 
r>l:it i>.n  wnicfa  tlie authors  tbemselyes  have assumed  towards  their 
reader8.  Prom the lofty address  of  Bacon;  "These  are  the  ni<'- 
ditationa  of  Francis  of  v^erulam,  which,  thai  posterity  Bhould  l»e 
possessed  <>f,  he  <1< '* -i 1 1. •<  1  thrir  interest ;"  >>i-  from  dedioation  to 
Monarch  or  Pontiff,  in  which  the  hononr  given  waa  asserted  in 
equipoiscto  the  patronage  acknowledged  Erom  l'indar*s 

■ fV  aXXnt- 

-iTt  ^'(TXXni  ^ifydXoi  :    n>  fi  (<T\nrov  KOpV 
-(jnnrm  fieurtktwn'  Mi/ortn 

irtamuvt  tt<'>i><tioi>  . 

fin  cri  Tt  T<n  Tin' 

t/WOV  VpOVOV  rr<iT(ii',  t}ii 

t(  Ti>iro-<i<V  vucapopotf 

6pi\tiv,  irp6<bavTov  vopi.au  taff    KX- 

-X<ii'<i<;  tOVTO  TTovri. 

Oi,YrM.  Od.  1. 
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Poets  and  Philosophers,  rendered  diffident  by  their  very  nuniber, 
addressed  themselves  to  "learned  readers ;"  then,  aimed  to  con- 
ciliate  the  graces  of  "the  canclid  reader ;;'  till,  the  critic  still  rising 
as  the  author  sank,  the  amateurs  of  literature  collectively  were 
erected  into  a  municipality  of  judges,  and  addressed  as  the  Town! 
And  now  finally,  all  men  being  supposed  able  to  read,  and  all 
readers  able  to  judge,  the  multitudinoiis  public,  shaped  into  per- 
sonal  unity  by  the  magic  of  abstraction,  sits  nominal  despot  on 
the  throne  of  criticism.  But,  alas !  as  in  other  despotisms,  it 
but  echoes  the  decisions  of  its  invisible  ministers,  whose  inteliec- 
tual  claims  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Muses  seem,  f  or  the  greater 
part,  analogous  to  the  physical  qualifications  which  adapt  their 
oriental  brethren  f  or  the  superintendence  of  the  Harem.  Thus  it  is 
said  that  St.  Neporuuc  was  installed  the  guardian  of  bridges,  be- 
cause  he  had  f allen  over  one,  and  sunk  out  of  sight.  Thus,  too,  St. 
Cecilia  is  said  to  have  been  first  propitiated  by  musicians,  because, 
having  failed  in  her  own  attempts,  she  had  taken  a  dislike  to  the  art 
and  all  its  successf ul  prof essors.  But  I  shall  probably  have  occasion 
hereafter  to  deliver  my  convictions  more  at  large  conceming  this 
state  of  things,  and  its  influences  on  taste,  genius,  and  morality. 

In  the  Thalaba,  the  Madoc,  and  still  more  evidently,  in  the 
unique*  Cid,  the  Kehama,  and  as  last,  so  best,  the  Don  Roderick, 
Southey  has  given  abundant  proof  :  "  Se  cogitasse  qudm  sit  magnnm 
dare  aliquid  in  manus  hominum  :  nec  persuadere  sibi  posse,  non  scepe 
tractandum  quod  placere  et  semper  et  omnibus  cupiat." — Plin.  Ep. 
Lib.  7,  Ep.  17.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  guess  that  Mr.  Southey 
was  quite  unable  to  comprehend  wherein  could  consist  the  crime 
or  mischief  of  printing  half  a  dozen  or  more  playful  poems ;  or,  to 
speak  more  generally,  compositions  which  would  be  enjoyed  or 
passed  over,  according  as  the  taste  and  humour  of  the  reader 
might  chance  to  be,  provided  they  contained  nothing  immoral. 
In  the  present  age  " periturce  parcere  chartoz"  is  emphatically  an 
unreasonable  demand.  The  merest  trifle  he  ever  sent  abroad  had 
tenfold  better  claims  to  its  ink  and  paper,  than  all  the  silly  criti- 
cisms  which  prove  no  more  than  that  the  critic  was  not  one  of 
those  for  whom  the  trifle  was  written,  and  than  all  the  grave  ex- 
hortations  to  a  greater  reverence  for  the  public.  As  if  the  passive 
page  of  a  book,  by  having  an  epigram  or  doggrel  tale  impressed 

*  I  have  ventured  to  call  it  "  unique ; "  not  tion ;  but  likewise,  and  chiefly,  because  it  is  a 

oii.y  lj:  cause  1  ki  ow  no  woik  of  ihe  kind  in  compilation,  which  in  the  various  excellen- 

our  language  (if  we  except  a  tew  chapters  of  cies  of  translation,   selection, -and    arrange- 

the  old  translation  of  Kroissart)  none,  which  ment,  required  and  proves  greater  genius  in 

unitiiig  the  charms  of  romance   and  history,  the  compiler,  as  living  in  the  present  state 

kceps  the  imagination  to  constantly  or   the  of  society,  than  in  the  original  composers. 
vs  ing,  and  yet  leaves  so  much  for  a)  ter  r<  flec- 
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on  it,  instantly  assunied  at  once  locomotive  power  and  a  sort  oi 
ubiquity,  so  as  to  flutter  and  buz  in  the  ear  of  the  publie,  to  the 
sore  annoyance  of  the  said  mysterious  personage.  But  what  gives 
an  additional  and  niore  ludicrous  absurdity  to  these  lamenfcations 
is  the  curious  fact,  that  if,  in  a  volume  of  poetry,  the  critic  should 
find  poem  or  passage  which  he  deems  more  especially  worthleas, 
he  is  sure  to  select  and  reprint  it  iu  fche  review  ;  by  which,  on  hi.s 
own  grounds,  he  wastes  as  much  more  paper  than  th  aa 

the  copies  of  a  fashionable  review  are  more  numerous  than  th 
of  the  original  book ;  in  some,  and  fchose  the  most  prominent  iu- 
stances,  as  ten  thousand  to  five  hnndred.  I  know  nothing  that 
surpasses  the  vileness  of  deciding  on  the  merits  of  a  poet  or 
painter — not  by  characteristic  defects,  for  where  there  is  genius, 
these  always  point  to  his  characteristic  beauties — but  by  accidental 
failures  or  faulty  passages ;  except  the  imprudence  of  defending 
it,  as  the  proper  duty  and  most  instructive  parl  of  criticism. 
Omit,  or  pass  slightly  over,  the  expression,  grace,  and  grouping  of 
Ra£fael's  figures  ;  but  ridicnle  in  detail  tbe  knitting-needles  and 
broom-twigs  that  are  to  repre-ent  trees  in  his  back  grounds,  and 
never  let  him  hear  the  last  of  his  gallipots!  Admii  that  the 
Allegro  and  Penseroso  of  Milton  are  not  without  merit ;  bnt  repay 
yourself  for  this  concession  byreprinting  at  length  the  fcwo  poema 
ou  the  University  Carrier!  Asafairspecimenof  hisSonnefcs,  quote; 

"  A  Book  was  writ  of  lat*  called   I 

and as characteristic of  hisrhythm  and  metre, citehis  literal  trans- 
lation  of  the  first  and  second  Psalm  !  in  order  fco  justify  yourself, 
you  need  only  assert  that,  had  you  dweli  chiefly  011  the  beauties 
and  excellencies  of  the  poet,  the  admiration  of  these  mighi  Bednce 
the  attention  of  future  writers  fnun  the  objects  of  their  love  and 
wonder,  to  an  imitation  of  the  few  poems  and  passages  in  which 
the  poet  was  most  unlike  himself. 

But  till  reviews  are  conducted  on  far  other  principles,  and  with 
far  other  motives;  tijj  in  ihc  place  of  arbifcrary  dictation  and 
petnlant  Bneers^the  re\  iewera  auppori  their  decisions  by  reference 
Eo  fixed  canons  of  criticism,  previously  esfcablished  and  deduced  / 
from  the  nature of  man;  reflecting  minds  will  pronounceil  ■•irro- 
gance  in  fchem  fchns  fco  announce  fchemselves  to  men  of  Letfcen  as 
fche  gnidefl  of  fcheir  taste  and  judgment.  To  fche  pnrchaser  and 
mere  reader  it  lb,  tA  aU  events,  an  Lnjnsi  Lce.  Bfe  who  fcells  me  fchat 
there  are  defects  Ln  b  new  work,  tells  me  nofching  which  1  ahonld 
not  have  takeu  Por  granted  wifchonl  his inf ormation.  Mut  lf  who 
points  ont  and  elucidafces  the  beauties  of  an  original  work,  d 
i;:,l,.,.,i  ^ive  iii.-  im  oformation,  soeh  as  experienoe  wonld 
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not  have  authorized  me  in  anticipating.  And  as  to  compositions 
which  the  attthors  themselves  announce  with  "  JEZbec  ipsi  novimus 
esse  nihil,"  why  should  we  judge  by  a  different  rule  two  printed 
works,  only  because  the  one  author  is  alive  and  the  other  in  his 
grave  ?  What  literary  man  has  not  regretted  the  prudery  of 
Spratt  in  refusing  to  let  his  friend  Cowley  appear  in  his  slippers 
and  dressing-gown  ?  I  am  not  perhaps  the  only  one  who  has  de- 
rived  an  innocent  amusement  from  the  riddles,  conundrums,  tri- 
syllable  lines,  &c,  &c,  of  Swift  and  his  correspondents,  in  hours 
of  languor,  when  to  have  read  his  more  finishedworks  would  have 
been  useless  to  myself ,  and,  in  some  sort,  an  act  of  injustice  to  the 
author.  But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  by  what  perversity  of 
judgment  these  relasations  of  his  genius  could  be  employed  to 
diminish  his  fame  as  the  writer  of  Gulliver's  Travels  and  the 
Tale  of  a  Tub.  Had  Mr.  Southey  written  twice  as  many  poems  of 
inferior  merit  or  partial  interest  as  have  enlivened  the  journals  of 
the  day,  they  would  have  added  to  his  honour  with  good  and  wise 
men,  not  merely  or  principally  as  proving  the  versatility  of  his 
talents,  but  as  evidences  of  the  purity  of  that  mind,  which  even  , 
in  its  levities  never  wrote  a  line  whicb  it  need  regret  on  any  tuoraJ  I 
account. 

I  have  in  imagination  transferred  to  the  future  biographer  the 
duty  of  contrasting  Southey's  fixed  and  well-earned  fame,  with 
the  abuse  and  indefatigable  hostiHty  of  his  anonymous  critics 
from  his  early  youth  to  his  ripest  manhood.  But  I  cannot  think 
so  ill  of  human  nature  as  not  to  believe,  that  these  critics  have 
already  taken  shame  to  themselves,  whether  they  consider  the 
object  of  their  abuse  in  his  moral  or  his  Hterary  character.  For 
reflect  but  on  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  acquirements !  He 
stands  second  to  no  man,  either  as  an  historian  or  as  a  biblio- 
grapher;  and  when  I  regard  him  as  a  popular  essayist,  (for  the 
articles  of  his  compositions  in  the  reviews  are  for  the  greater  part 
essays  on  subjects  of  deep  or  curious  interest  rather  than  criti- 
cisms  on  particular  works*) — I  look  in  vain  for  any  writer,  who 
has  conveyed  so  much  inf ormation,  from  so  many  and  such  recon- 
dite  sources,  with  so  many  just  and  original  reflectious,  in  a  style 
so  Hvely  and  poignant,  yet  so  uniformly  classical  and  perspicuous  ; 
no  one  in  short  who  has  combined  so  much  wisdom  with  so 
much  wit;  so  much  truth  and  knowledge  with  so  much  life 
and  fancy.  His  prose  is  always  inteHigible  and  always  enter- 
taluing.     In   poetry  lie    has    attempted    almost  every  species    cA 

•  See  the  articles  on  Metbodism,  in  the  "  Ouarterly  Beview  ";  the  small  volume  on  tlie  New 
System  of  Education,  &c. 
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composition  known  before,  and  he  has  added  new  ones ;  and  if  we 
except  the  highest  lyric,  iin  which  how  few,  how  very  few  even  of 
the  greatest  niinds  have  been  fortunate)  he  has  attempted  evexy 
species  successfully :  from  the  political  song  of  the  day,  thrown 
otf  in  the  playful  overflow  of  honest  joy  and  patriotic  exultation, 
to  the  wild  ballad;*  from  epistolary  ease  and  graceful  narrative, 
to  the  austere  and  impetuous  moral  declamation ;  from  the  paei  i  »ral 
claims  and  wild  streaming  lights  of  the  Thalaba,  in  which  senti- 
ment  and  imagery  have  given  permancnce  even  to  the  excitement 
of  curiosity ;  and  from  the  f ull  blaze  of  the  Kehama  (a  gallery  of 
finished  pictures  in  one  splendid  fancy  piece,  in  which,  notwith- 
standing,  the  moral  grandeur  rises  gradually  above  the  brilliance 
of  the  colouring  and  the  boldness  and  novelty  of  the  machinery) 
to  the  more  sober  beauties  of  the  Madoc;  and  lastly,  from  the 
Madoc  to  his  Roderick,  in  which,  retaining  all  his  former  excel- 
lencies  of  a  poet  eminently  inventive  and  picturesque,  he  has  sur- 
passed  himself  in  language  and  metre,  in  the  construction  of  the 
whole,  and  in  the  splendour  of  particular  passages. 

Here  then  shall  I  conclude?  Noj  The  charactera  of  the  de- 
ceased,  like  the  encomia_on  tombstones,  as  they  are  described 
with  religious  tenderness,  so  are  they  read,  with  allowing  sym- 
pathy  indeed,  but  yet  with  rational  deduction.  There  are  men 
who  deserve  a  higher  record;  men  with  whose  charactera  it  is  the 
interest  of  their  contemporaries,  no  less  than  that  >>i'  poeterity,  t>« 
1).'  made  acquainted;  while  it  is  yetpossible  for  impartiai  <  ensure, 
an  1  i  ven  for  quick-sighted  envy,  to  cross-examine  the  bale  without 
offence  to  the  courtesiea  of  humanity;  andwhilethe  enlogisi  de- 
fce  sted  in  exaggeration  or  falsehood  must  pay  the  full  penalty  of 
hia  haseness  in  the  contempl  w I n* < • } i  branda  the  com  Lcted  aatterer, 
PubKclj  has  Mr.  Southey  been  reviled  by  tnen,  who  (1  would  Eain 
hope  for  the  honour  of  human  nature)  hurled  fire-brandfl  a 
a  figure  of  their  own  Lmagination,  publicly  have  hiatalenta  beefi 
depreciated,  hia  principlea  denouncedj  as  publiclydo  1  bherefore, 
who  have  known  hiin  Lntimately,  deem  it  my  duty  to  Leave  re* 
eorded,  thal  it  Ls  Southey^s  aimosl  unezampled  felicity  to  poeaesa 
the  best  gifts  of  talenl  and  geniua  free  Erom  all  their  characteristia 
defects.  To  thoac  who  remember  the  atate  of  our  public  achoola 
and  oniveraitiea  aome  twentyyearapaat,  it  will  appear  ao  ordinarj 
prai  e  Ln  any  tnan  bo  have  pasaed  from  Lnnocence  Lnto  rirtue,  oot 
•  •  1 1 1  y  free  from  all  ricioua  habit,  bul  onstained  byoneacl  of  Lntem* 
perance,  or  the  degradal  Lona  akin  t"  Lntemperance.  Thal  scheme 
uf  head,  heart,  and  habitual  demeanour,  which  in  hia  <'arl}r  man- 

*  Bm  tbe  btoomjtarable  EtetaiH  to  Mcrkow,  and  tbg  OIJ  Wuiuun  of  Bcrkclry. 
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hood,  and  first  controversial  writings,  Milton,  claiming  the 
privilege  of  self-defence,  asserts  uf  hiniself,  and  challenges  his 
calumniators  to  disprove;  this  will  his  school-inates,  his  fellow- 
collegians,  and  his  matnrer  friends,  with  a  confidence  proportioned 
to  the  intimacy  of  their  knowledge,  bear  witness  to,  as  again 
realized  in  the  lif e  of  Robert  Southey.  But  still  more  striking  to 
those,  who  by  biography  or  by  their  own  experience  are  f  amiliar 
with  the  general  habits  of  genius,  will  appear  the  poetfs  matchless 
industry  and  perseverance  in  his  pursuits;  the  worthiness  and 
dignity  of  those  pursuits;  his  generous  submission  to  tasks  of 
transitory  interest,  or  such  as  his  genius  alone  could  make  other- 
wise:  and  that  having  thus  more  than  satisfied  the  claims  of 
affection  or  prudence,  he  should  yet  have  made  f  or  himself  time 
and  power,  to  achieve  more,  and  in  more  various  departments, 
than  aimost  any  other  writer  has  done,  though  employed  wholly 
on  subjects  of  his  own  choice  and  ambition.  But  as  Southey 
possesses,  and  is  not  possessed  by,  his  genius,  even  so  is  he  the 
master  even  of  his  virtues.  The  regular  and  methodical  tenor  of 
his  daily  labours,  which  would  be  deemed  rare  in  the  most  me- 
chanical  pursuits,  and  might  be  envied  by  the  mere  man  of  busi- 
ness,  ioses  all  semblance  of  formality  in  the  dignified  simplicity 
of  his  manners,  in  the  spring  and  healthful  cheerfulness  of  his 
spirits.  Always  employed,  his  friends  find  him  always  at  leisure. 
No  less  punctual  in  trifles,  than  stedfast  in  the  performance  of 
highest  duties,  he  inflicts  none  of  those  small  pains  and  discom- 
forts  which  irregular  men  scatter  about  them,  and  which  in  the 
aggregate  so  of ten  become  f ormidable  obstacles  both  to  happiness 
and  utility ;  while  on  the  contrary  he  bestows  all  the  pleasures, 
and  inspires  all  that  ease  of  mind  on  those  around  him  or  con- 
nected  with  him,  which  perfect  consistency,  and  (if  such  a  word 
might  be  framed)  absolute  reliability,  equally  in  small  as  in  great 
concerns,  cannot  but  inspire  and  bestow  :  when  this  too  is  sof tened 
without  being  weakened  by  kindness  and  gentleness.  I  know  f  ew 
men  who  so  well  deserve  the  character  which  un  ancient  attributes 
to  Marcus  Cato,  namely,  that  he  was  likesl  virtue,  inasmuch  as 
he  seemed  to  act  aright,  not  in  obedience  to  any  law  or  outward 
motive,  but  by  the  necessity  of  •  a  happy  nature  which  could  not 
act  otherwise.  As  son,  brother,  husband,  father,  mastei,  friend, 
he  moves  with  firm  yet  light  steps,  plike  unostentatious,  and 
alike  exemplary.  As  a  writer,  he  has  1  .nif ormly  made  his  talents 
subservient  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity,  of  public  virtue, 
and  domestic  piety;  his  cause  has  ever  been  the  cause  of  pure 
religion  and  of  liberty,  of  na<  ional  independence  and  of  national 

D 
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iliutnination.  "WTien  future  critics  shall  weigh  out  his  guerdon 
of  praise  and  censure,  it  will  be  Southey  the  poet  only,  tbat  will 
supply  tbeni  with  the  scanty  materials  for  tbe  latter.  Tbey  wiJl 
likewise  not  fail  to  record,  that  as  no  man  was  ever  a  more  con- 
stant  friend,  never  had  poet  more  friends  and  honourers  among 
tbe  good  of  all  parties ;  and  that  quacks  in  education,  quacks  in 
politics,  and  quacks  in  criticisni  were  his  only  enemies.* 


CHAPTEK  IV. 

Tae  Lyrical  Ballads  with  the  preface — Mr.  Wordsworth's  earller  poems— On  faney  antl  imagi- 
nation— The  investigation  of  the  distinction  important  to  the  fine  arts. 

IHAVE  wandered  far  from  the  object  in  view,  but  as  I  fancied 
to  myself  readers  who  would  respect  the  feelings  tbat  bad 
tempted  me  fromthe  main  road;  so  I  dare  calculate  on  not  a  few, 
who  will  warmly  sympathize  with  them.  At  present  it  will  be 
eumcient  for  my  purpose,  if  I  have  pi*oved  that  Mr.  Southey's 
writings  no  more  than  my  own,  f  urnished  the  original  occasion  to 
tbis  fiction  of  a  new  school  of  poetry,  and  of  clamours  against  ita 
supposed  founders  and  proselytes. 

As  little  do  I  believe  that  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Lyrical  Bullads 

•  It  is  not  easy  toestimate  theeffects  whicb  deliberato  sentiments  on  record  ;  htit  in  some 

the  example  of  a  young  man  as  highly  dis-  sensc  as  a  debt  of  Justice  tothe  man  \\]i>>se 

tingnlshed  f"r  strlctpurlty  of  dispoaTtion  and  oame  h»s  been  bo  often  oonnected  wtth  mine, 

i  ondnct,  os  for  InteUectnal  powerand  Uterary  for  evil  to  «  bJch  be  Is  a  Btranger.    A-  a  spj*» 

acquirementa,  may  prodnce  on  those  of  the  cimen  1  snbjoin  parl  of  a  oote  from  "  lh« 

aam   agewlth  bimself,  especially on  tboBeof  Beautiesof  tbs  Ajiti-Jacobln,1' in which hcv 

Btmihur  pursuits  and  congenial  minda.    For  mg  previouaiy  Informed  tbe  pubUc  tba)  l  bad 

many  years  my  opportunitiea  "I  intercourse  been  dlshonoured  at  Cambridge  fbr  proachlug 

trlth  Mr.  Southey  bave  been  rare,  and  al  long  Delsm,  at  a  ttme  wben  f"r  my    youthful 

Intervals;  i>m  IdweU  withunabated  pleasure  ardour  in  defence  "f  Chrlstianlty,  I  «.i-  .1.- 

"ii  the  itrong  and  sudden,  jn  t   l  trust  nol  cried  afl  a  l>iu'"t  by  the  proseiytesof  Prench 

Beettng  Influence,  which  my  moral  belngun-  I'lii-(>>r  (•>  >[».ik  more  truly,  ivi-i  losophy, 

derwent  on  my  acquaintance  »itii   blm  at  the  writtfconcludeswith  tbese  words:  "ainca 

i  brJbrdi  whlther  l  bad  gone  ;>t  the  commi  n<  >-  thte  time  be  has  lefl  bis  native  oonntry,  coro» 

mentofom  Cai  itlon,  on  a  vlslt  to  menoed  dtlxen  of  the  world,  lefi  mi  poor 

.in  "iil  school-feUow.     Nol   Indeed    on   my  children  fatheileu,  and  hit  irye  destitute. 

moral  or  reUgtous  prindples,  foi  they  bflti  Kxhitdi  I  k»  im\." 

never  beencontaminated;  bul  Inawakening  With  Beveresl  trutb  II 

the  senae  uf  tbe  duti  II  would  nol  be  ttwomenmore 

my  actions  sccord  with  tho*  th  exemplaryln  theii  domeatic  affectloni  than 

in  j»ord  and  deed      >Tns  trregularltles  only  tnoee  whose  namea  were  thna  prlnt  d  at  fnll 

ii. .i  unlveraal  smona  me  yonng  men  >>i  my  length  ns  tn  the  same  rank  >>f  morala  wtth  a 

htanding,  wiiiih  i  alwayi  knew  to  bewrong,  denounced  tnfldel  and  fugftive,  wbo  had  i>ft 

[  then  tearnt  to  ftsel  aadegradlng;  learnl  to  blachliannjatherlettaiidhitvitfedestituli! 

kn>iw  th.it  iiii  oppoaite  i  onduct,  whlch  waa  at  i*  it  Burprtilng  th.it  manygood  men  ramaJned 

that  tlnw  conaiaered  by  na  aa  tbe  eaey  vlrtue  longer  tnan  perbap*  they  otherwiae  «>>uid 

of  oold  end  Klflah  prudence, might originate  bave  « l - ■  1 1 « ■ .  advei  e  t"  ;i  party,  which  >n- 

in  the  nobleal  emottons,  In  »1ot    tbi    mo  l  rouragedand  openlyrewardedthe  anthonof 

dlatntereati  d  and  Imaglnatlve     lt  Isnothow-  inch  atrodoua  calumnieaf    V""'u  tt,  nescio: 

i-vi-r  irom  grateful  llecdona  only,  that  i  tedpn  jualet  agit,  iciv  it  lUAeo. 

uave  been  impeUcd  tliua  to  leave  tliu»,iny 
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were  in  theinselves  the  cause.  I  speak  exclusively  of  tlie  two 
voluraes  so  entitled.  A  caref ul  and  repeated  examination  of  these 
confirms  me  in  the  belief,  that  the  omission  of  less  than  a 
hundred  lines  would  have  precluded  nine-tenths  of  the  criticisni 
on  this  woi'k.  I  hazard  this  declaration,  however,  on  the  supposi- 
tion,  that  the  reader  had  taken  it  up,  as  he  would  have  done  any 
other  collection  of  poems  purporting  to  derive  their  subjects  or 
interests  from  the  incidents  of  domestic  or  ordinary  life,  inter- 
mingled  with  higher  strains  of  meditation  which  the  poet  utters 
in  his  own  person  and  character;  with  the  proviso,  that  they 
were  perused  without  knowledge  of,  or  reference  to,  the  author's 
peculiar  opinions,  and  that  the  reader  had  not  had  his  attention 
previously  directed  to  those  peculiarities.  In  these,  as  was 
actually  the  case  with  Mr.  Southey's  earlier  works,  the  lines  and 
passages  which  might  have  offended  the  general  taste,  would  have 
been  considered  as  mere  inequalities,  and  attributed  to  inattention, 
not  to  perversity  of  judgment.  The  men  of  business  who  had 
passed  their  lives  chiefly  in  cities,  and  who  might  therefore  be 
expected  to  derive  the  highest  pleasure  from  acute  notices  of  men 
and  manners  conveyed  in  easy,  yet  correct  and  pointed  language ; 
and  all  those  who,  reading  but  Httle  poetry,  are  most  stimulated 
with  that  species  of  it  which  seems  most  distant  from  prose, 
would  probably  have  passed  by  the  volumes  altogether.  Others 
more  catholic  in  their  taste,  and  yet  habituated  to  be  most  pleased 
when  most  excited,  would  have  contented  themselves  with  deciding, 
that  the  author  had  been  successful  in  proportion  to  the  elevation 
of  his  style  and  subject.  Not  a  few,  perhaps,  might  by  their 
admiration  of  the  Lines  written  near  Tintem  Abbey,  those  Left 
upon  a  Seat  under  a  Tew-tree,  the  Old  Cumberland  Beggar,  and 
Ruth,  have  been  gradually  led  to  peruse  with  kindred  f  eeling,  The 
Brothers,  the  Hart-leap  Well,  and  whatever  other  poems  in  that 
collection  may  be  described  as  holding  a  middle  place  between 
those  written  in  the  highest  and  those  in  the  humblest  style ;  as 
for  instance  between  the  Tintern  Abbey  and  The  Thom,  or  the 
Simon  Lee.  Should  their  taste  submit  to  no  further  change,  and 
still  remain  unreconciled  to  the  colloquial  phrases,  or  the  imita- 
tions  of  them,  that  are,  more  or  less,  scattered  through  the  class 
last  mentioned;  yet  even  from  the  small  number  of  the  latter, 
they  would  have  deemed  them  but  an  inconsiderable  subtraction 
from  the  merit  of  the  whole  work;  or,  what  is  sometimes  not 
unpleasing  in  the  publication  of  a  new  writer,  as  serving  to  ascer- 
tain  the  natural  tendency,  and  consequently  the  proper  direction 
of  the  author's  genius. 


* 


1  VH) 
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1^7.  In  thc  critical  remarks,  therefore,  prefixed  and  annexed  tc  the 
\\Lyrical  Ballads,  I  believe,  that  we  may  safely  rest,  as  the  trae 
•  >rigin  of  the  unexamrlod  opposition  which  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
writings  have  been  since  doomed  to  encounter.  The  humbler 
passages  in  the  poems  themselves  were  dwelt  on  and  cited  to 
justify  the  rejection  of  the  theory.  What  in  and  for  themselves 
would  have  been  either  forgotten  or  forgiven  as  imperfections,  or 
at  least  comparative  failures,  provoked  direct  hostility  when 
announced  as  intentional,  as  the  result  of  choice  after  full  delibe- 
ration.  Thus  the  poems,  admitted  by  all  as  excellent,  joiued  with 
those  which  had  pleased  the  far  greater  number,  though  they 
formed  two-thirds  of  the  whole  work,  instead  of  being  deemed  (as 
in  all  right  they  should  have  been,  even  if  we  take  for  granted 
that  the  reader  judged  aright)  an  atonement  for  the  few  excep: 
lions,  gave  wind  and  f uel  to  the  animosity  against  both  the  poems 
and  the  poet.  In  all  perplexity  there  is  a  portion  of  fear,  which 
predisposes  the  mind  to  anger.  Not  able  to  deny  that  fche  author 
;  possessed  both  genius  and  a  powerfu]  Lntellect,  they  feli  yery 
positive,  but  were  not  quite  certain,  that  he  might  noi  be  in  thc 
rightj  and  they  themselves  in  the  wrong;    an  unqniet  state  of 

rnind,  which  seeks  alleviation  by  quarrelling  with  tl cpasion  "f 

it,  and  by  wondering  at  the  perverseness  of  the  uian.  who  had 
written  a  long  and  argumentative  essay  to  persuade  them  that — 

"  Fair  Is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair ;" 

in  other  words,  that  theyhad  been  all  their  livee  a<liniriii'_r  vdthout 
judgment,  and  were  now  about  to  cenaure  without  reason.* 

*  In  oplnions  of  long  continuance,  and  ln  Ego  amtmplatut.    Now  the  chang    of    M 

which  we  had  uever  beiore  been  moiested  by  vlaual  image  for  an  ither  inv.iv.-~  ln 

a  slngle  doubt,  to  be  suddenly  oonvlnced  of  absurdity,                             I  only  by  it-  im- 

an  error,  ta  almoat  Uke  being  cpnvicted  of  a  mediate  Juxta-poslUon  witb  the  nrsl  I           :. 

fault.     i  ■                   e  ol  mlind  which  ls  the  which  i-                       Ible  by  tbe  whole  ;it- 

ol   iii.it.  '■'■ !.                      e  U  ntii  ii  i                                        I   in  each 

wben  we  make  a  bull.    Tbe  bullnamelycon-  o  aa  nol   to  notlce  tbe  Interjanent 

I  t  changed,"  whlch  by  Ita  Incongruity 

tlble  thonghta,  with  I                                  ■'■-  with  the  tir-t  thougbt,  " /," 

'                                       on.     i  ii  ■  i -v-  i.nii.    Aii.i  imiv,  tlni  thi-  procesa  li  facill- 

thi  i  ii .  umstani  •■  1 1  the  wordj  "  /  " 

bility  of  tlii.-  state,  being  auch  dlapro-  and  "»<-."  b  Ing  sometlmes  equlvalent,  and 

I  t«  ■•  .1  -i  uit  thougl  I  ,'  :i  disUncl  n 

I                               cures tbe  consclouaneaa  Hmes,  natneiy,  signifying  Uieactol 

thi   ■  Kl  rn  ii  Image  in 

wholly                         itiiiiii..n   Irom   Ihem,  and  by  whlch  the  mlnd  repri 

Tbui  in  the  well-known  bull,  "  /  ind  symbol  ol  Ita  indlvidu» 

p-  ality.    Now  supi 

uon  expreaaeil  In  the  word " /," ia  that  of  per-  and  you  wlll   I                              ie  'if  t ho 

aonal  ld  iiiitii.ii  between  tw ocrptiona,  without 

i  ln  the  word  ■•»..,"  i-  the  viraal  thal    lentatiorj  of  such                    whlcfa  is 

by  « iii.ii  tln-  iiiiinl  repreaenta  Bupplii  <l  by  bablt    I  be  man  t.  •  laaa  ii  ba  were 

litlon,  oi  bead,  though  be  caiinotbut 

aonal    .1  ntlty  nndet    tbi    fonn  In  which   it  tee  that  he  Is tru                                t     i  ni». 

d  Itaolf  prevloualy  to  have  existed,  un  .i  pali                    .  wiii  uf  coui  .-<•  havu  • 
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That  this  conjecture  is  not  wide  from  the  mark,  I  am  induced 
to  believe  from  the  noticeable  fact,  which  I  can  state  on  my  own 
knowledge,  that  the  same  general  censure  should  have  been 
grounded  almost  by  each  different  person  on  some  different  poem. 
Among  those  whose  candour  and  judgment  I  estimate  highly,  I 
distinctly  remember  six  who  expressed  their  objections  to  the 
Lyrical  Ballads  almost  in  the  same  words,  and  altogether  to  the 
same  purport,  at  the  same  time  admitting  that  several  of  the 
poems  had  given  them  great  pleasure ;  and,  strange  as  it  might 
seem,  the  composition  which  one  had  cited  as  execrable,  another 
had  quoted  as  his  favourite.  I  am  indeed  convinced  in  my  own 
mind,  that  could  the  same  experiment  have  been  tried  with  these 
volumes,  as  was  made  in  the  well-known  story  of  the  picture,  the 
result  woidd  have  been  the  sanie;  the  parts  which  had  been 
covered  by  the  number  of  the  black  spots  on  the  one  day,  would 
be  found  equally  albo  lapida  notatce,  on  the  succeeding. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  assuredly  hard  and  unjust  to  fix  the 
attention  on  a  few  separate  and  insulated  poems  with  as  much 
aversion  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  plague-spots  on  the  whole 
work,  instead  of  passing  them  over  in  silence,  as  so  much  blank 
paper,  or  leaves  of  a  bookseller^s  catalogue ;  especially,  as  no  one 
pretends  to  have  f ound  immorality  or  indelicacy ;  and  the  poems, 
therefore,  at  the  worst,  could  only  be  regarded  as  so  many  lighit 
or  inf  erior  coins  in  a  rouleau  of  gold,  not  as  so  much  alloy  in  a 
weight  of  buUion.  A  friend  whose  talents  I  hold  in  the  highest 
respect,  but  whose  judgment  and  strong  sound  sense  I  have  had 
ahnost  continued  occasion  to  revere,  making  the  usual  com- 
plaints  to  me  concerning  both  the  style  and  subjects  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  minor  poems ;  I  admitted  that  there  were  some  f  ew 
of  the  tales  and  incidents,  in  which  I  coidd  not  nryself  find  a  suffi- 
cient  cause  f  or  their  having  been  recorded  in  metre.  I  mentioned 
the  AHce  Fell  as  an  instance.  "  Nay,"  replied  my  friend,  witb 
more  than  usual  quickness  of  manner,  "  I  cannot  agree  with  you 
there !  that  I  own  does  seem  to  me  a  remarkably  pleasing  poem." 
In  the  Lyrical  Ballads  (for  my  experience  does  not  enable  me  to 
extend  the  remark  equally  unqualified  to  the  two  subsequent 
volumes)  I  have  heard  at  different  times,  and  from  different  indi- 
viduals,  every  single  poem  extolled  and  reprobated,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  loftier  kind,  which  as  was  before  observel, 


tf  ndeticy  to  associate  itself  with  the  person     ment,  are  known  to  fecl  an  involuntary  Ji* 
who  occasions  it ;  even  as  persons,  who  have     like  towards  their  physiciut.  , 
fceen  by  painful  means  restored  from  derange- 
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seem  to  liave  won  universal  praise.  This  f act  of  itself  would  have 
uiade  me  diffident  in  my  censures,  had  not  a  still  stronger  ground 
been  furnished  by  the  strange  contrast  of  the  heat  and  long  con- 
tinuance  of  the  opposition,  with  tlie  uature  of  the  faults  atated  as 
justifying  it.  The  seductive  faults.  the  dnilcia  vitia  of  Cowley, 
Marini,  or  Darwin,  might  reasonably  be  thought  capable  of  cor- 
rupting  the  pubLic  judgment  for  half  a  century,  and  require  a 
twenty  years'  war,  campaign  after  campaign.  in  order  to  dethrone 
the  usurper  and  re-establish  the  legitimate  taste.  But  that  a 
<1  >\vnright  simpleness,  under  the  affectation  of  simplicity,  prosaic 
words  in  feeble  metre,  silly  thoughts  in  childish  phrases,  and  a 
preference  of  mean,  degrading,  or  at  best  trivial  associations  and 
characters,  shoidd  succeed  in  forming  a  school  of  imitators,  a 
company  of  almost  religious  admirers,  and  this  too  among  young 
men  of  ardent  minds,  liberal  education,  and  not 

"  with  academic  laurels  unbestowed  ;" 

and  that  this  bare  and  bald  counterfeit  of  poetry,  whichis  cnarao* 
terised  as  below  criticism,  should  for  nearly  twenty  years  have 
wcll-nigh  engrossed  criticisni,  as  the  main,  if  not  the  only  butt  of 
review,  magazine.  parnphlet,  poem,  and  paragraph  ;  this  is  indeed 
matter  of  wonder!  Of  yet  greater  is  it,  that  the  contest  should 
b1  i  1 1  i  ontinue  as  undecided*  as  that  between  Bacchus  and  the  f  r<  >gs 
in  Aristophanes,  when  the  former  descended  to  the  realms  of  the 
departed  to  bring  back  the  spirit  of  old  and  genuine  poesy  : 

X.       fiptKfKfKli;,   KOCl£,   Kodf;  ! 

A.      «XX    c£o\ota$'  uvtu)  Kod£. 
ovfttv  yap  io~T    «XX    r/  Kod£. 
oi/ici>£er  :  ov  ydp  /xot  fi(\a. 

*  Wlthont  b                   pprehenslona  at-  childUh poem, by  wrltlrjg  anotaer  still dllier 

trtbnted  tn  the  Pagon  rafonner  "f  the  i ii>'  and  -uli  more  cbildish,  can  only  pro 

republic.    It  we may Jndge from  the  prefiu  ry  tbing  at  all)  that  the  i              i 

to  ii"-  reoenl                        hia  poems,  Mr.  a  Btlll  greater  blockhead  than  the  orlglnal 

W.  would  li.i vi-  answerad  wlth  Kanthiai —  writer    and  whal  i>  far  worae,  ■  m 

.      .    .    -.  •     i  ■,*       -    •  coxcoinb  '"  I i     The  talenl   Ibr  mimlorv 

.»„u„  =  \.N„,).,i,,ovJ  ,.^or-  iiunti ,,.,,,.„,.,,_    rhepoor.naked.hall  bumaa 

savagesol  Nen  Kolland  weri  fonnd exceUeot 

And  beri                   iiint  t'i  the  authors  >.r  mlmics:  and  In                    lety,  minda  of 

the  numeroua  parodiea,  and  pratended  Iml-  the  very  loweet  stamp  alone  satlrl     bj  copy« 

tatlona  ol   Mr.  Wordaworth'i  styli  u    leanl   tbe  dilTerence,  whicb  muat 

.11  l  convey  »ii  and  wiadom  blend  wltb  and  balancethe  Ukeneaa,  in  ordtf 

folly  and  dnllnesa,as  i-  t"  conatltute  ■  ju-t   Imltation,  exiattng  lnre 

done  In  tl                   d  foola,  nay  even  in  tln-  m    i                 iture,  dctracta  from  I 

■■I  ..iii  Shaki   pcare,  u  di  i            .  i         .   ui.  wtthonl   addlng  u   lota  t"  thi 

Iiroofof  genina,  01  itaUeventa,  ofaaUriotalent;  oredltaf  hl    andenitodlng. 
>ut  tliat  thc  attempl  to  i  i«ll«  ul>-  u  Mlly  and 
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X.     ak\a  pr)v  KeKpa£6ue<r$a     ^ 
y'6n6<rov  r)  <piiovy£  av  r,ucov 
XavSavr)  81'  r)uepas, 
PpeKeKeKe$,  Kod£,  Koa£\ 
A.     tovtco  yap  ov  viKrjo-ere. 
X.     oi>8e  uev  r)uds  <tv  irdvrcos. 
A.      ovbe  ui)v  vuels  ye  8r)  ll   ^ 
oiSeVorf  KeKpd&uai  yap 
mv  ue  bey  81'  r)uepas,  _ 

eci;s  aV  vuwi>  eniKpaTrjcrco    tov  noa£  . 
X.     /3p€Ke«M|,  KOAS,  KOAS! 

SrS-^Si-S.  piticnlar  Unes  and  ?**£££ 

language  was  not  onlj  pecniiar   antt  -  while  the  novelty 

and  contorted,  as  byxts  own  impati enU J^™^  with  t/e 

^  iTawnne^of  the  pJem  ifceU  and  of  theanthort  gentne 

as  it  was  then  displayed : 

-  'Tis  storm;  and  hid  in  mist  from  hour  to  hour, 
AU  day  the  floods  a  deepening  murmur  pour, 
The  sk'y  is  veiled,  and  every  cheerful  sigbt. 
T)ark  i«s  the  region  as  with  commg  mgbt ; 
And  yltwhat  freqnent  bursts  of  overpowermg  Ughtt 
Triumphant  on  the  bosom  of  the  storm, 
GWnceVthe  fire-clad  eagle's  wheelmg  form; 
F  tstwW  in  long  pcrspective  gLittenng,  shine 
The  wofj'     owned  clitfs  that  oVr  the  lake recline; 
Wide  o'er  the  Alps  a  hundred  streams  unfold 
Itonce  to  pillars  turn'd  that  flamew.th  gold , 
Behind  liis  saU  the  peasant  Btnves  to  shun 
TheWest,  that  bnrns  like  one  dilated  suu. 

The  poetic  Psyche,  in  ita  process  to  fuU  clevelopment,  undergoe* 
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as  niany  changes  as  its  Greek  namesake,  the  Butterfly.*  And  it  ia 
remarkable  how  soon  genius  clears  and  purifies  itself  froui  the 
faults  and  errors  of  its  earliest  products ;  faults  which,  in  its 
earliest  compositions,  are  the  more  obtrusive  and  confiuent,  be- 
cause,  as  heterogeneous  elements  which  had  only  a  temporary  use, 
they  constitute  the  very  ferment  by  which  themselves  are  carried 
off.  Or  we  may  compare  them  to  some  diseases,  which  must  work 
on  the  humours,  and  be  thrown  out  on  the  surf ace,  in  order  1 1  > 
secure  the  patient  from  their  future  recurrence.  I  was  in  my 
twenty-fourth  year  when  I  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  Mr. 
Wordsworth  personally ;  and,  while  memory  lasts,  I  shall  hardly 
forget  the  sudden  effect  produced  on  my  mind  by  bis  reeitation  of 
a  manuscript  poem  which  still  remains  unpublished,  but  of  which 
the  stanza  and  tone  of  style  were  the  same  as  those  of  Tbe  Female 
Ya-Taut,  as  orio-inally  priuted  in  the  first  volume  >.f  tlie  Lyrieal 
Ballads.  There  was  here  no  niark  of  strained  thought  or  forced 
diel  ion,  no  crowd  or  turbuleuce  of  imagery  ;  and,  as  the  poet  hath 
himself  well  described  in  his  Lines  on  re-visiting  the  Wye,  manly 
reflection  and  human  associations  had  giveu  both  variety  and  au 
additional  interest  to  natural  objects,  which  in  the  passion  and 
appetite  of  the  first  love  they  had  seemed  to  him  neither  to  need  i  >r 
permit.  The  occasional  obscurities  which  had  risen  from  an  iiu- 
perfect  control  over  the  resources  of  his  native  language  had 
almost  wholly  disappeared,  together  with  that  worse  defect  of 
arbitrary  and  illogical  phrases.  at  once  hackneyed  and  fantastio, 
which  hold  so  distinguished  a  place  in  the  technique  of  ordinary 
poetry,  and  will,  more  or  less,  alloy  fche  earlier  poems  of  the  truesl 
genius,  unless  the  attention  has  been  speeifically  directed  to  theiv 
worthlessness  and  incongruity.f     I  did  not  perceive  anythin^  par. 

•  The  toct,  that  In  Greek  Psyche  Is  the  porarlee.    It  mayhowever  be  exempUfied,  to- 

,-,,1,1,1,,!,  nami  (brthi                       butterfly,  gether  wlth  the  barsh  and  obscure conatruc- 

[B  thus  alluded  to  ln  the  follo wing  etanza  from  tlon,  ln  which  be  moreQften  oflended,ln  tbe 

.,,,  unpnbl    bi  d  poem  ol  the  auSor:—  following  linea:— 

«The  butterfly  the  andent  Greclans  made  "'Mid  stormy  rapoura  i  verdrlving  by, 

•|l, ii'.-'t,,ir    i-uiblcm,   and    its   only  Where  ospreya,  cormorants,  and  hi 

,,,,,,  Where  hardiygiven  the  hopeieea  waate  to 

Bnl  ol  the  wul,  i  -■  ip  'l  the  alavish  trade  cheer, 

Ofmorta  Poi  in  thls earthly  frame  Denled  thebreadofUfe  the  I Iful 

Onrt  i-  the  reptile'a  lot,  much  toll,  muoh  Dwindleethepear  onautumn's  lal 

i,i. ,,,,,.,  Ami  oi                             immei  '■•  ray ; 

making  Uttle  apeed,  SVfi  «»«  antieni  has  ftwed  ker  tmiting 

An<l  t'>  'i  f i  uinl  kiil  tfie  thlnga  whereon 

ne  |  , ,|."  Wiiii  imiiji n:ii  noii  chQd  >'l  high  ditdain." 


a  i .  1 1. 


I  i,  |„ .  i  ,,.  -  ■!  not  say,  that  l  havi 


t  "  Mr.Wordiworth,  even  ln  hla  two  ear-  ti,  thantomakt 

liest,The  BvenlngWalfc  andthe  Deacriptive  my  meanlng  RiUy  underal L    It 

,  ls  more  free  from  thla  latterdcf   1  thal   Mj    Wordaworth  h.is  not  ro- 

iUah  must  "i  Um  young  poeU,  ius  contcm-  pnoUahed  these  two  poen       I 
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ticular  in  tlie  mere  style  of  tlie  poem  alluded  to  during  its  recita- 

tion,  except  indeed  such  difference  as  was  not  separable  from  the 

thought  and  manner;  and  the  Spenserian  stanza,  which  always, 

more  or  less,  recalls  to  the  reader's  mind  Spenser's  own  style, 

would  doubtless  have  authorized,  in  my  then  opinion,  a  more  fre- 

quent  descent  to  the  phrases  of  ordinary  life,  than  could,  without 

an  ill  effect,  have  been  hazarded  in  the  heroic  couplet.    It  was 

not,  however,  the  freedom  from  false  taste,  whether  as  to  com- 

mon  defects  or  to  those  more  properly  his  own,  which  made  so 

unusual  an  impression  on  my  feelings  immediately,  and  subse- 

quently  on  my  judgment.     It  was  the  union  of  deeu  feeling  with 

prof  ound  thought ;  the  fine  balance  of  truth  in  observing,  with  the  ! 

imagihative  faculty  in  modifying,  the  objects  observed ;  and,  above  ; 

all,  the  original  gift  of  spreading  the  tone,  the  atmosphere,  and 

with  it  the  depth  and  height  of  the  ideal  world,  around  forms, 

incidents,  and  situations  of  which,  for  the  common  view,  custom 

had  bedimmed  all  the  lustre,  had  dried  up  the  sparkle  and  the 

dew-drops.     "  To  find  no  contradiction  in  the  union  of  old  and 

new ;  to  contemplate  the  Ancient  of  Days  and  all  His  works  with 

f eebings  as  fresh  as  if  all  had  then  sprang  f orth  at  the  first  crea-  ' 

tive  fiat ;  characterizes  the  mind  that  f eels  the  riddle  of  the  world,  : 

and  may  help  to  unravel  it.     To  carry  on  the  feelings  of  child-  ; 

hood  into  the  powers  of  manhood ;  to  combine  the  child's  sense  of   ' 

wonder  and  novelty  with  the  appearances  which   every  day  for 

perhaps  f orty  years  had  rendered  f amiliar : 

"  With  sun  and  moon  and  stars  throughout  the  year, 
And  man  and  woman ;" 

this  is  the  character  and  privilege  of  genius,  and  one  of  the  marks 
which  distinguish  genius  from  talents.  And,  therefore,  it  is  the 
prime  merit  of  genius,  and  its  most  unequivocal  mode  of  manifes- 
tation,  so  to  represent  familiar  objects,  as  to  awaken  in  the  minds 
of  others  a  kindred  f eeling  conceming  them,  and  that  f reshness  of 
sensation  which  is  the  constant  accompaniment  of  mental,  no  less 
than  of  bodily,  convalescence.  Who  has  not  a  thousand  times 
seen  snow  fall  on  water?  Who  has  not  watched  it  with  a  new 
feeling  from  the  time  that  he  has  read  Burns'  comparison  of 
sensual  pleasure : 


"  To  snow  that  falls  npon  a  river  . 
A  moment  white — then  gone  foj  ever  !" 


ln  poems,  equally  as  in  philosophic  disquisitions,  geniud  pro 
duces  the  strongest  impressions  of  novelty,  whilst  it  rescues  tne 
most  admitted  truths  from  the  impotence  caused  by  the  very  cir-    I 
cumstance  of  their  universal  admission.     Truths  of  all  others  the 
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most  awful  and  mysterious,  yet  being  at  the  same  time  of  uni- 
versal  interest,  are  too  often  considered  as  so  true,  that  they  lose 
all  the  life  and  efficiency  of  truth,  and  lie  hed-ridden  in  the  donni- 
tory  of  the  soul  side  by  side  with  the  most  despised  and  exploded 
errors."* 

This  excellence,  which  in  all  Mr.  Wordsworth's  writings  is  more 
or  less  predominant,  and  which  constitutes  the  character  of  his 
mind,  I  no  sooner  felt,  than  I  sought  to  understand.  Repeated 
meditations  led  me  first  to  suspect  (and  a  more  intimate  analyaia 
of  the  human  faculties,  their  appropriate  marks.  functions,  and 
effects,  matured  my  conjecture  into  full  conviction),  that  fancy 
and  imagination  were  two  distinct  and  widely  different  faculties, 
instead  of  being,  according  to  the  general  belief,  either  two  names 
with  one  meaning,  or,  at  furthest,  the  lowcr  and  higher  degree  of 
one  and  the  same  power.  It  is  not,  I  own,  easy  to  conceive  a  more 
opposite  translation  of  the  Greek  fyavTao-La  than  the  Latin  imagu 
natio ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  in  all  societies  there  exists  an 
instinct  of  growth,  a  certain  collective  unconscious  good  sense, 
working  progressively  to  desynonymizef  those  words  originally  of 
the  same  meaning,  which  the  connux  of  dialects  ha<l  supplied  fco 
the  more  homogeneous  languages,  as  the  Greek  and  German,  and 
which  the  same  cause,  joined  with  accidenta  of  translation  Erom 
original  works  of  different  countries,  oceasion  in  mixed  languagefl 
like  <mr  own.  The  first  and  most  important  point  to  be  proved  is, 
that  two  conceptions  perfectly  distinct  arc  confused  under  '>ne  and 
the same  word,  and  (this  done)  to  appropriate  that  word  exclusively 
to  one  meaning,  and  the  synonyme,  should  there  1"'  one,  to  the 
other.     But  if  (as  will  be  often  the  caae  in  the  arts  and  sciences) 

•  Thc  Friei  So,  S,    ks  Tht  "maater"  botfa  baaty pronundationa  of  fhi 

Friend  wu  printed  on  Btaimpt <l  aheeta,  and  aame    »<>ni    "magiatar,"    " mistran."    anJ 

aent  only  by  the  poel  to  a  very  liinit-ii  nnm-  "mlae,"  "  if.''  ind  "gh 

ber  "f  aubdcrlbera,  tbe  author  haa  Fell  leae  a  aorl  "i   minim  Immortal  among  the  uni- 

otdection  to  qnote  from  lt,though  awork  "f  maleula  iitfutoria  wUcb  haa  not  Daturally 

biaown.  Totbepublical  largeindeed  ii  is  etther  birth.or  death,  abeolute  beginning,  <>r 
I                       Lnme  ln  mann  lute  end  :  Ibr  nt  a  osrtaln  period  a  amall 

t  1'iii-  la  eflecied  •  i •  ti- -r  by  glvlng  i"  tlie  p<>mt  appsareon  ita  back,  whlch  deepena  and 

one  word   <  geni  raU  and  to  1  ■  1  Dgthesu  tiil  tbe  i  reature  dlvidee  In  two,  and 

riM>ivi>  nae  ;  aa,  "  to  pnl  on  tbe  ba  k"  and  tti  each  of  ilio 

•  ■  or  i>y  ;m  actua  ■■!  halvee  non  b  come  IntegraJ      lln-  may  be 

meanlng  -ii-im;"  afiuiclful,butlt  labynomeanaabademblem 

■  I.'  ind     li<  ;"  ofthi  formationof  worda,  and  may  lacilltata 

whlrb  the  raatlca  <>f  our  dlflerenl  tbeoonc  ption, how  Immenaea  nomei 

provincea  itlll  oa   ln  ■    Ihi  f  may  be  organlzed  from  a  dawetmple  wimda 

:  pronoun).    Even  tbe  m  re  byi  .■■,.■  , 

i;  rruption,  in  the  prununcUtlun  n>-«    app  Itement  of  tbi   aama 

,,:  n,.     imi.ucinl.it  ii  have b  il,  aound,  wlll  call  Ibrth  a  dlffjreni  atnaation, 

wiU  prodnoe  .<  nen  word  wl  k  whl  ii  cannol  but  affect  Iha  praranciatton. 

ind  "propriety,'1  Th  rtion  of  Dw  aonnd,  withouf 

ii,,.    Uittei    "i    whlch,  even   to  tne  time  of  the  aami   vlvld  aenaatlon  wlU  modify  tl  -till 

j\t ,  .      ii      ,    ■  tteo    ...i,i  for  »ii  the  fnrtber ;  tlll  at  Ut  tball  traoeo4  theortginal 

aenscb  of   both.     Thni   V>o    "migUT"   and  likeo  .  .»«ay. 
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no  synonyme  exists,  we  must  either  invent  or  borrow  a  word.  In 
the  present  instance  the  appropriation  had  already  ] egun,  and 
been  legitimated  in  the  derivative  adjective  :  Milton  had  a  highly 
imaginative,  Cowley  a  very  fanciful,  mind.  If ,  therefore,  I  should 
succeed  in  establishing  the  actual  existences  of  two  f  aculties  gene- 
rally  different,  the  nonienclature  would  be  at  once  determined.  To 
the  f  aculty  by  which  I  had  characterized  Milton,  we  should  confine 
theterm  imagination;  while  theother  would  be  contra-distinguished 
asfancy.  Now  were  it  once  fully  ascertained,  that  this  division  is 
no  less  grounded  in  nature  than  that  of  delirium  from  mania,  or 
Otway^s : 

"  Lutes,  laurels,  seas  of  milK,  and  ships  of  amber," 

from  Shakespeare's : 

"  What !  have  his  daughters  brought  him  to  this  pass  r™ 

or  from  the  preceding  apostrophe  to  the  elements,  the  theory  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  of  poetry  in  particular,  could  not,  I  thought, 
but  derive  some  additional  and  iniportant  light.  It  would,  in  its 
immediate  effects,  furnish  a  torch  of  guidance  to  the  philosophical 
critic,  and  ultimately  to  the  poet  himself.  In  energetic  minds 
truth  soon  changes  by  domestication  into  power ;  and,  from  direct- 
ing  in  the  discrimination  and  appraisal  of  the  product,  be<:  jmes 
influencive  in  the  production.  To  admire  on  principle  is  the  only 
way  to  imitate  without  loss  of  originality. 

J  It  has  been  already  hinted  that  metaphysics  and  psychology 
have  long  been  my  hobby-horse.  But  to  have  a  hobby-horse,  and 
to  be  vain  of  it,  are  so  commonly  found  together,  that  they  pass 
almost  for  the  same.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  more 
good  humour  than  contempt  in  the  smile  with  which  the  reader 
chastises  my  self-complacency,  if  I  confess  myself  uncertain  whe- 
ther  the  satisfaction  for  the  perception  of  a  truth  new  to  myself 
may  not  have  been  rendered  more  poignant  by  the  conceit  that  it 
would  be  equally  so  to  the  public.  There  was  a  time,  certainly,  in 
which  I  took  some  little  credit  to  myself  in  the  belief  that  I  had 
been  the  first  of  my  countrymen  who  had  pointed  out  the  diverse 
meaning  of  which  the  two  terms  were  capable,  and  analyzed  the 
firulties  to  which  they  should  be  appropriated.  Mr.  W.  Taylor's 
recent  volume  of  synonymes  I  have  not  yet  seen ;  *  but  his  speci- 

*  I  ought  to  have  added,  with  the  excep-  viy  mind,  proves  nothing  against  their  ac» 

tion  of  a  single  sheet  whicb  I  accidentally  curacy ;  but  it  may  possibly  be  serviceable 

niet  with  at   the  printer's.     Even  with  this  tohim  in  caso  of  asecond  edition,  if  I  take  this 

scanty   specimen,  I   found    it  impossible  to  cpportunity  of  suggesting  the  query  ;  whether 

doubt  the  talent,  or  not  to  admire  the  inge-  lie  may  not  have  been  occa>ionally  misled, 

Duity  of  the  author.    That  his  distinctions  by  having  assumed,  as  to  me  he  appeared  to 

were  for  the  greater  part  unsatisfactory  to  huve  done,  the  non-existeuce  of  any  abstluta 
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fication  of  the  ternis  in  question  has  been  clearly  shown  to  be  both 
insufficient  and  erroneous  by  Mr.  Wordswortb,  in  tbe  preface 
added  to  the  late  collection  of  his  Lyrical  Ballads,  and  other 
poems.  The  explanation  which  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  himBeif 
given  will  be  found  to  differ  from  mine  chiefly,  perhaps,  as  our 
objects  are  different.  It  could  scarcely  indeed  happen  otherwise, 
froni  the  advantage  I  have  enjoyed  of  frequent  conversation  with 
him,  on  a  subject  to  which  a  poem  of  his  own  first  directed  my 
attention,  and  my  conclusions  concerning  which  he  had  made 
more  lucid  to  myself  by  many  happy  instances  drawn  from  the 
operation  of  natural  objects  on  the  mind.  But  it  was  Mr.  Words- 
worth's  purpose  to  consider  the  influences  of  fancy  and  irn. 
tion  as  they  are  manifested  in  poetry,  and  from  the  different  effecta 
to  conclude  their  diversity  in  kind;  while  it  is  my  object  to  inves- 
tigate  the  seminal  principle,  and  then  from  the  kind  to  deduce  tlio 
degree.  My  friend  has  drawn  a  masterly  sketch  of  tbe  branches, 
with  their  poetic  fruitage.  I  wish  to  add  the  trunk,  and  even  tlie 
roots,  as  far  as  they  Hft  themselves  above  ground,  and  are  viflible 
to  the  naked  eye  of  our  common  consciousness. 

Tet  even  m  tbis  attempt  I  am  aware  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
draw  more  largely  on  the  reader's  attention  than  so  hnmetb<»li<  yl 
a  miscellany  can  authorize,  when  in  such  a  work  {the  JScclemaabioal 
Polity)  of  such  a  mind  as  Hooker's  the  judicious  author,  though 
no  less  admirable  for  the  perspicuity  than  for  the  port  and  dignity 
of  bis  language;  and  though  he  wrote  for  men  o£  Leaming  in  a 
learned  age;  saw  nevertheless  occasion  to  anticipate  and  gxiard 
against  "complaints  of  obscurity,"  as  often  as  he  was  t<>  brace  liis 


gynonymes  in  our  language  ?    Noti  I  cannot  rabatitute  fbr   aritfametical    knowledge)  we 

but  ihink,  that  there  are  mnny  which  remain  then  say,  that  it  la  evldenl  tocomm 

f,,r  i.iir  ]»-  terity  to  dUtinguish  nnd  appro-  Ootnmon  Benae,  therefbre,  differa  in  differeut 

tnd  whfcb  I  regard  aa  80  much  rever-  agea.    Whal  wa  I  Intha 

Biunary  wealth  in  onr  mother-tongue.    When  Bchoola  paasea  bydegreea  Into  the  world  at 

two  dUtinct  meanings  are  confounded  under  large,  and  becomeethepropertyof  tb  : 

one  or  more  words,  (and  bui  Ii  murt  !*•  the  and  the  tea-table.     \t  leasJ  I  oan  dlscover  no 

ure  as  onr  knowledgefa  progreesivc  othei  meanlng  of  the  term,  oommon  U 

and  of  conrse  imperfrct)  erron^oua  conse-  ii  li  to  convey  any  speciBc  differeti 

qnenceawill  be  drawn,  nnd  "ii.it  t-  true  In  Beme  and  Judgment  >»  genert,  and  where  it 

»1,,.  Bense  "i  the  word,  wlll  be  afflrmed  :is  i-  nol   d  dlyfoi  the 

toto.    Men  of  research,  startted  by  the  reaton.     rhna  h   I  Charlee  II.  tbe 

conaequencea,  M^^k  ta  the  tblng>j  themaelvea  pblloBopbli  world  waa  called  t"  arma  bythe 

(whether  In  or  out  of  the  mlnd)  for  a  know.  moral  sopblsma  <>f  Hobbee,  and  tk  r 

ledge  of  the  lact,  and  bavbig  dlscovered  t  J 1  *  -  wrtten  ezerted  themaelvee  In  the  detection 

,  remove  th |ulvocatlon  elther  by  of  an  error,  whlch  a  school-boy  would   now 

:  tltutinn  -I  -i  new  word,  or  by  the  l"'  able  i nfute  by  the  mere  recollecUon, 

approprl  <ii f  one  of  the  two  or  more  worda  tbal  eampnUum  nnd  olAigation  conveyi  'I  t»o 

ibat  ii ,  i  uscd   piomlscuously,  Ideas  perfectlj  dlsparate,  and  thal 

tbls  dUtlnctlon  baa  l>een  so  noturallzed  pertalned  to  the  one,  bad  been  fal 

and  of  racfa  general  currency,  thal  the  lan-  lerred  t.,  ti,,   othei   bj   ■  <  m    i   wmfniUai  jf 

griiagell  II  were think for ua (Uke  terma. 

Umi  alxling  rulewhlcfa  la  the  mechanlca  aaft 
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Bubject  "  to  tlie  highest  well-spring  and  fountain."  Which  (con- 
tinues  he),  "because  men  are  not  accustomed  to,  the  pains  we  take 
are  more  needful  a  great  deal  than  acceptable ;  and  the  mattera 
we  handle  seem  by  reason  of  newness  (till  the  mind  grow  better 
acquainted  with  thein)  dark  and  intricate."  I  would  gladly  there- 
fore  spare  both  myself  and  others  this  labour,  if  I  knew  how 
without  it  to  present  an  intelligible  statement  of  my  poetic  creed ; 
not  as  my  opinions,  which  weigh  for  nothing,  but  as  deductiona 
f rom  established  premises  conveyed  in  such  a  f orm,  as  is  calculated 
either  to  effect  a  fundamental  conviction,  or  to  receive  a  f unda- 
mental  confutation.  If  I  may  dare  once  more  adopt  the  words  of 
Hooker,  "  they,  unto  whom  we  shall  seem  tedious,  are  in  no  wise 
injured  by  us,  because  it  is  in  their  own  hands  to  spare  that 
labour,  which  they  are  not  willing  to  endure."  Those  at  least, 
let  me  be  permitted  to  add,  who  have  taken  so  much  pains  to 
render  me  ridiculous  for  a  perversion  of  taste,  and  have  supported 
the  charge  by  attributing  strange  notions  to  me  on  no  other 
authority  than  their  own  conjectures,  owe  it  to  themselves  as  well 
as  to  me  not  to  refuse  their  attention  to  my  own  statement  of  the 
theory,  which  I  do  acknowledge ;  or  shrink  from  the  trouble  of 
examining  the  grounds  on  which  I  rest  it,  or  the  arguments  which 
I  offer  in  its  justification. 


CHAPTER  V. 

On  the  law  of  association — Its  history  traced  from  Aristotle  to  Hartley. 

THERE  bave  been  men  in  all  ages  who  have  been  impelled,  as 
by  an  instinct,  to  propose  their  own  nature  as  a  problem,  and 
who  devote  their  attempts  to  its  solution.  The  first  step  was  to 
construct  a  table  of  distinctions,  which  they  seem  to  have  formed 
on  the  principle  of  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  Will.  Our 
various  sensations,  perceptions,  and  movements  were  classed  as 
active  or  passive,  or  as  media  partaking  of  both.  A  still  finer 
distinction  was  soon  established  between  the  voluntary  and  the 
spontaneous.  In  our  perceptions  we  seem  to  ourselves  merely 
passive  to  an  external  power,  whether  as  a  mirror  reflecting  the 
landscape,  or  as  a  blank  canvas  on  which  some  unknown  hand 
paints  it.  For  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  latter,  or  the  system 
of  idealism  may  be  traced  to  sources  equally  remote  with  the 
f  ormer,  or  materialism ;  and  Berkeley  can  boast  an  ancestry  at 
least  as  venerable  as  Gassendi  or  Hobbes.     These  conjectures, 
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however,  concerning  the  mode  in  whieh  our  perceptions  origin- 
ated,  couid  not  alter  the  natural  ditference  of  things  and  thougkts* 
In  the  foriner,  the  cause  appeared  wholly  external,  while  in  the 
latter,  sometinies  our  wiil  interfered  as  the  producing  or  deter- 
mining  cause,  and  sometimes  our  nature  seemed  to  act  by  a 
mechanism  of  its  own,  without  any  conscious  effort  of  the  will,  or 
even  against  it.  Our  inward  experienees  were  thus  arranged  in 
three  separate  classes,  the  passive  sense,  or  what  the  school-men 
call  the  merely  receptive  quality  of  the  mind ;  the  voluntary,  and 
the  spontaneous,  which  holds  the  middle  place  between  both. 
But  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  meditate  on  any  mode  of  action 
without  inquiring  af ter  the  law  that  governs  it ;  aud  in  the  ex- 
planation  of  the  spontaneous  movements  of  our  being,  the  meta- 
physieian  took  the  lead  of  the  anatomist  and  natural  philosopher. 
In  Egypt,  Palestine,  Greece,  and  India  the  analysis  of  the  mind 
had  reached  its  noon  and  manhood,  while  experimental  reeearch 
was  still  in  its  dawn  and  infaney.  For  many,  very  many  eenturics, 
it  has  been  difficult  to  advance  a  new  truth,  or  even  a  new  error, 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  intellect  or  morals.  With  regard,  how- 
ever,  to the  laws  that  direct the  spontaneous  movements  < >f  t  h.  inght 
and  the  principle  of  their  intellectual  meehanism  there  ezj 
has  been  asserted,  an  important  exception  most  honourable  to  the 
moderns,  and  in  the  merit  of  which  our  own  couutry  claima  the 
largest  share.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  (who  amid  the  variety  of 
his  talents  and  attainments  is  not  of  less  reputc  forthe  deptfa  and 
accuracy  of  his  philosophical  inquiries,  tbau  foT  fche  eloquenoa 
witfa  which  he  is  said  to  render  their  niost  diffieult  resnlts  per- 
spicuous,  and  the  driest  attractivo),  affinned  in  the  lecturee,  de- 
livered  by  hiui  at  Lincoln's  lnn  Hall,  fchat  the  law  of  aaaociation 
as  establishod  in  the  contenqioraneity  <>t'  tlie  original  iinprossions, 
formed  the  basis  of  all  true  psychologyj  and  any  ontologioaJ  o? 
metaphysical  science  not  contained  in  su.h  ii.  c.  cnijMrical)  Jisy- 
chology  was  but  a  wcb  of  ahstractiona  and  generalizations.  Of 
tlii-   prolific  trutli,  of  this  greai  fundamental  law,  he  deolared 

Hobbesto  have  been  tl riginal  diseoverer,  wliile  its  full  applica- 

tion  to  the  whole  intelleotnal  syBtem  we  owe  t"  Darid  Eartleyi 
who  stood  in  the  aame  relationto  Hobbes  aa  Newton  to  Kepler  j 
the  law  of  association  being  that  to  the  mind,  which  grai  itati.m 
is  to  matter. 

Of  the  fonniT  .lausc  in  tliis  assertion,  as  it  respecta  th(>  com- 
parative  merita  of  fche  ancient  metaphysiciana,  Lncluding  bheu 

oommentators,  fche  acl L-men,  and  of  the  moderii  EVench  and 

British  philoaophere  txam  liohbes  to  Hunie,  Hartley  and  Condil- 
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lac,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  So  wide  indeed  is  th  e  chasm 
between  this  gentleman's  philosophical  creed  and  mine..  that  so 
far  from  being  able  to  join  hands,  we  could  scarce  make  ourvoices 
intelligible  to  each  other :  and  to  bridge  it  over  would  require 
more  time,  skill  and  power  than  I  believe  myself  to  possess.  But 
the  latter  clause  involves  for  the  greater  part  a  mere  question  of 
fact  and  history,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  is  to  be  tried 
by  documents  rather  than  reasoning. 

First,  then,  I  deny  Hobbes's  claim  in  toto :  for  he  had  been 
anticipated  by  Des  Cartes,  whose  work  De  Methodo  preceded 
Hobbes's  De  Natura  Humana  by  more  than  a  year.  But  what  is 
of  much  more  importance,  Hobbes  builds  nothing  on  the  principle 
which  he  had  announced.  He  does  not  even  announce  it,  as 
differing  in  any  respect  from  the  general  laws  of  material  motion 
and  impact :  nor  was  it,  indeed,  possible  for  him  so  to  do,  com- 
patibly  with  his  system,  which  was  exclusively  material  and  me- 
chanical.  Far  otherwise  is  it  with  Des  Cartes ;  greatly  as  he  too 
in  his  after  writings  (and  still  more  egregiously  his  followers,  De 
la  Forge,  and  others)  obscured  the  truth  by  their  attempts  to  ex- 
plain  it  on  the  theory  of  nervous  fiuids,  and  material  configura- 
tions.  But  in  his  interesting  work  De  Methodo,  Des  Cartes 
relates  the  circumstance  which  first  led  him  to  meditate  on  this 
subject,  and  which  since  then  has  been  often  noticed  and  employed 
as  an  instance  and  illustration  of  the  law.  A  child  who  with  its 
eyes  bandaged  had  lost  several  of  his  fingers  by  amputation,  con- 
tinued  to  complain  for  many  days  successively  of  pains,  now  in 
this  joint  and  now  in  that  of  the  very  fingers  which  had  been  cut 
off.  Des  Cartes  was  led  by  this  incident  to  reflect  on  the  uncer- 
tainty  with  which  we  attribute  any  particular  place  to  any  inward 
pain  or  uneasiness,  and  proceeded  after  long  consideration  to 
establish  it  as  a  general  law,  that  contemporaneous  impressions, 
whether  images  or  sensations,  recall  each  other  mechanically.  On 
this  principle,  as  a  ground  work,  he  built  up  the  whole  system  of 
human  language,  as  one  continued  process  of  association.  He 
showed,  in  what  sense  not  only  general  terms,  but  generic  images 
(under  the  name  of  abstract  ideas)  actually  existed,  and  in  what 
consists  their  nature  and  power.  As  one  word  may  become  the 
general  exponent  of  many,  so  by  association  a  simple  image  may 
represent  a  whole  class.  But  in  truth  Hobbes  himself  makes  no 
claims  to  any  discovery,  and  introduces  this  law  of  association,  or 
(in  his  own  language)  discursus  mentalis,  as  an  admitted  fact,  in 
the  solution  alone  of  which,  this  by  causes  purely  physiologicaL 
he  arrogates  any  originality.     His  system  is  briefly  this ;  when* 
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ever  the  senses  are  impinged  on  by  external  objects,  whether  by 
the  rays  of  light  reflected  from  them,  or  by  effluxes  of  tbeir  finer 
particles,  there  results  a  correspondent  motion  of  the  inix  i 
and  subtlest  organs.  This  motion  constitutea  a  representaticm, 
and  there  remains  an  lmpression  of  the  same,  or  a  certain  dis- 
poaition  to  repeat  the  same  motion.  Whenever  we  feel  sevenil 
objects  at  the  same  time,  the  impressions  that  are  left  (or  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Hume,  the  ideas)  are  linked  together.  Whenever 
therefore  any  one  of  the  movements,  which  constitute  a  complex 
impression,  is  renewed  through  the  senses,  the  others  succeed 
mechanically.  It  f ollows  of  necessity  therefore  that  Hobbes,  aa 
well  as  Hartley  and  all  others  who  derive  association  from  the 
connection  and  interdependence  of  the  supposed  matter,  the 
movements  of  which  constitute  our  thoughts,  must  havereduced 
all  its  forms  to  the  one  law  of  time.  But  even  the  merit  of 
announcing  this  law  with  philosophic  precision  cannot  be  fairly 
conceded  to  him.  For  the  objects  of  any  two  ideas*  ne«"l  not 
have  co-existed  in  the  same  sensation  in  order  to  becomc  mutually 
associable.  The  same  result  will  foUow  when  one  on]y  of  the  two 
ideas  has  been  represented  by  the  senses,  and  the  other  bj  the 
memory. 

Lon^  however  before  either  Hobbes  or  Des  Cartes  the  law  ..f 
association  had  been  defined,  and  its  important  f unctions  set  forth 

•lhereiuetheword"ldea"inMr.Hnme'fl  Jeremy  Taylor.    "St.  Lewla  n.o  Kine  sent 

unt  of   its    general  cnrrenry  Iro  Btohop of  Chartre»  on  an  embaaay  and  he 

taphysiciang;  though  told,  tha(  I»-  m.  I  'matron 

againtt  my  own  judgment,  for  I  belleve  thal  on  the  way  with  ne  hand 

of  thiflwordbaabeen  thecause  anda  veaflelof  waterin  theoth. 

and   mnefa   confnalon     rbe  ing  ber  t..  havea  melancboh 

"•  '"    ita  ""  i  deportm.  nl  and  look   he  . 

Hndar,  and  In  theGoapel  of  whal   tb< 

I  the  visuaJ  abstraction  meanl  t..  do  with   ber  flre  and  wat, 

nen  »■•  aee  ti  to'bnrn 

"   l""       l     I  ind  wlth  my  water  to  quench  tlio 

ind  .1    the  anti-  Bamea  of   hell,  that    men    m  i  | 

lone   Imagea;   the  purelyfor  the  lovc  of  Gud     Bul  we  rarelv 

m     •     iii        '  t  with  Bueh  spirita  whlch  love  rtrtue  m 

' '      "i        them  i  Ivi     bi  mi  l  ipbygically  .,-  t»  a  ,..,„  all 

' 

minal,  formatlve,  and  exempt  fr tlme.     In  '      Hcs  Carien   h.niir  inti 

Ihe  propertyof  Into  hi«  i.liil pbv  fnnriful  hypotl 

■ 

,  wltbout  eome  auch  phraae  annexed  the  brain.  uhicl  r  monlda 

•'■  '"  PUto,  01  thc   Influxea  ..l    the  extemal  «.'• 

Itoh  writera   to  the  end  oi   Charlei  IxxJte  adnpted  thc  term,  but   extend 
II                                   '"'    !■""'.  •"ii  I        l  iti.m    t..    uliatevcr  i>    thc   Im 

"'""•r  '"  " •"  platonl.allv.  .,1, 

or  "i  o  Mi     linn».  (liKtiriKHiMiinf;   tho 

I  ""  robstantivp,  Id.-al  .,-  wlilcli  arr „,, 

bowever  oppoalng  It,  m,  fa 

■  .. 

I    d        lllnotbed    plea    ri  wlth  the  follow-  prenioru,  and  conllned  I  .it.itn» 

ing  iuten  ting  i     mpliflcatlon  frorn   Blahop  Unter, 
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by  Melancthon,  Ammerbach,  and  Ludovicus  Vives:  more  espe- 
cially  by  the  last.  Phantasia,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  is  employed  by 
Vives  to  express  the  mental  power  of  comprehension,  or  the  active 
function  of  the  niind;  and  imaginatio  for  the  receptivity  (vis 
receptiva)  of  impressions,  or  f or  the  passive  perception.  The  power 
of  combination  he  appropriates  to  the  former:  "  quce  singula  et 
simpliciter  acceperat  imaginatio,  ea  conjungit  et  dis/ungitphantasia." 
And  the  law  by  which  the  thoughts  are  spontaneously  presentee 
follows  thus ;  "  quce  simul  sunt  a  phantasia  comprehensa  si  alteru- 
trum  occun-at,  solet  secum  alterum  representare."  To  time  therefore 
he  subordinates  all  the  other  exciting  causes  of  association.  The 
soul  proceeds  "  a  causa  ad  effectum,  ab  hoc  ad  instrumentum,  a  parte 
ad  totum"  thence  to  the  place,  from  place  to  person,  and  froni 
this  to  whatever  preceded  or  followed,  all  as  being  parts  of  a  total 
impression,  each  of  which  may  recall  the  other.  The  apparent 
springs  "  saltus  vel  transitus  etiam  longissimos,"  he  explains  by  the 
same  thought  having  been  a  component  part  of  two  or  more  total 
impressions.  Thus  "  ex  Scipione  venio  in  cogitationem  potentics 
Turcicoz,  proper  victorias  ejus  in  ed  parte  Asice,  in  qua  regnabat  An- 
tiochus." 

But  from  Vives  I  pass  at  once  to  the  source  of  his  doctrines, 
and  (as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  remains  yet  extant  of  Greek 
philosophy)  as  to  the  first,  so  to  the  fullest  and  most  perfect 
enunciation  of  the  associative  principle,  viz.  to  the  writings  of 
Aristotle;  and  of  these  principally  to  the  books  De  Anima,  De 
Memoria,  and  that  which  is  entitled  in  the  old  translations  Parva 
Naturalia.  Inasmuch  as  later  writers  have  either  deviated  from, 
or  added  to  his  doctrines,  they  appear  to  me  to  have  introduced 
either  error  or  groundless  supposition. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Aristotle's  positions 
on  this  subject  are  unmixed  with  fiction.  The  wise  Stagyrite 
speaks  of  no  successive  particles  propagating  motion  like  billiard 
balls  |  as  Hobbes) ;  nor  of  nervous  or  animal  spirits,  where  inani- 
mate  and  irrational  solids  are  thawed  down,  and  distilled,  or 
filtrated  by  ascension,  into  living  and  intelligent  fluids,  that  etch 
and  re-etch  engravings  on  the  brain  (as  the  followers  of  Des 
Cartes,  and  the  humoral  pathologists  in  general) ;  nor  of  an 
oscillating  ether  which  was  to  efiect  the  same  service  for  the 
nerves  of  thebrain  considered  as  solid  fibres,  as  the  animal  spirits 
perform  for  them  under  the  notion  of  hollow  tubes  (as  Hartley 
teaches) — nor  finally,  (with  yet  more  recent  dreamers)  of  chemical 
compositions  by  elective  affinity,  or  of  an  electric  light  at  once  the 
immediate  object  and  the  ultimate  organ  of  inward  vision,  whieh 
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rises  to  tlie  brain  like  an  Aurora  Borealis,  aud  there  disporting 
in  various  shapes  (as  tbe  balance  of  plus  and  minus,  or  negative 
and  positive,  is  destroyed  or  re-establisbed)  images  out  both  past 
and  present.  Aristotle  delivers  a  just  theory  witbout  preteuding 
to  an  bypotbesis ;  or  in  otber  words  a  comprebensive  survey  of 
the  difFerent  facts,  and  of  tbeir  rclations  to  eacb  <>thcr  witbout 
supposition,  i.  e.  a  fact  placed  under  a  number  of  facts,  as  tbeir 
comnion  support  and  explanation;  tbougb  in  tbe  majority  of 
instances  tbese  bypotbeses  or  suppositions  better  deserve  tbe  name 
of  vTronoirjo-eis,  or  suffictions.  He  uses  indeed  tbe  word  Kivrjaeit.  to 
express  wbat  we  call  representations  or  ideas,  but  be  carefully 
distinguisbes  tbem  from  material  motion,  designating  tbe  latter 
always  by  annexing  tbe  words  iv  tuVg>,  or  kcltu  tottov.  On  tbe 
eontrary  in  bis  treatise  De  Anima,  be  excludes  place  and  motion 
from  all  tbe  operations  of  tbougbt,  wbetber  represeutations  or 
voHtions,  as  attributes  utterly  and  absurdly  beterogeneous. 
-—  Tbe  general  law  of  association,  or  more  accurately,  the  common 
condition  undcr  wbicb  all  exciting  causes  act.  and  iu  whicli  tlny 
may  be  generalized,  according  to  Aristotle  is  this.  Ideae  by 
baving  been  togetber  acquire  a  power  of  recalUng  eacb  other;  or 
every  partial  representation  awakes  tbc  I  >tal  represontation  of 
wbicb  it  bad  been  a  part.  In  tbe  practical  determination  of  tbis 
common  principleto  particular  recollections.  he  admits  five  agents 
or  occasioning  causes:  lst,  connection  in  time,  wh.etb.er  siiuulta- 
neous,  preceding  or  successive ;  2nd,  vicinityorconnectioninspaoe; 
3rd,  interdependence  or  necessary  connection,  as  cause  and  effed  ; 
•It.b.  likeness;  and  5tb, contrast.  As  an  additional  Bolution  <>L'  the 
occasional  seeming  cbasms  in  tbe  continuity  of  reproduction  be 
proves,  tbat  movements  or  ideas  p  one  or  the  other  of 

these  five  cbaracters  bad  passed  tbrougb  the  mind  as  intermediate 
links,  sufliciently  clear  to  recall  Other  parta  of  the  same  botal  tm« 
pressions  witbwbicb  tbeyhad  co-existed, though  nol  vivid  enougb 

toexcitethal  degr< E  attention  whicb  is  requisite  for  distinot 

recollection,  or  as  we  may  aptly  ezpress  Lt,  after-consciousnese, 
In  association  tben  consists  the  whole  tnecbanism  of  tbe  repro» 
duction  of  impressions,  Ln  tbe  Aristotelian  Psychology.     It  Lstbe 

universal  law  of  tli<-  passive  tancy  and  i liani.;il  tnemory;  thwt 

wlii<'h  supplics  t"  all  othcr  faculties  their  objects,  to  all  tbought 
tlic  elemenl    of  it  m    ■  rial  . 

In  consulting  the  ezcelleni  commentar  I  ionu    Swquinas 

on  tbe  Pcarva  Nafavralia  of  Aristotle,  L  waa  struck  al  <>n<-<'  witb  its 
close  resembbvnce  t<»  Sui  >ciati  m.    'J '  1  n •  main 

tbougbtb  were  tbe  sami'  in  both,  tbe  Order  of    tbc  tbougbtb  waj 
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the  same,  and  even  the  illustrations  differed  only  by  Hume's 
occasional  substitution  of  more  modern  examples.  I  mentioned 
the  circumstance  to  several  of  my  literary  acquaintances,  who 
admitted  the  closeness  of  the  resemblance,  and  that  it  seemed  too 
great  to  be  explained  by  mere  coincidence ;  but  they  thought  it 
improbable  that  Hume  should  have  held  the  pages  of  the  Angelic 
Doctor  worth  tuming  over.  But  some  time  after  Mr.  Payne,  of 
the  King's  mews,  showed  Sir  James  Mackintosh  some  odd  volunies 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  partly  perhaps  from  having  heard  that 
Sir  James  (then  Mr.)  Mackintosh  had  in  his  lectures  passed  a 
high  encomium  on  this  canonized  philosopher,  but  chiefly  frorr 
the  fact  that  the  volumes  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Hume,  and  had 
here  and  there  marginal  marks  and  notes  of  reference  in  his  own 
handwriting.  Among  these  volumes  was  that  which  contains  the 
Parva  Naturalia,  in  the  old  Latin  version,  swathed  and  swaddled 
in  the  commentary  af ore  mentioned ! 

It  remains  then  for  me,  first  to  state  wherein  Hartley  differs 
from  Aristotle;  then,  to  exhibit  the  grounds  of  my  conviction, 
that  he  differed  only  to  err ;  and  next,  as  the  result,  to  show  by 
what  iniiuences  of  the  choice  and  judgment  the  associative  power 
becomes  either  memory  or  fancy;  and,  in  conclusion,  to  appro- 
priate  the  remaining  offices  of  the  mind  to  the  reason,  and  the 
imagination.  With  my  best  efforts  to  be  as  perspicuous  as  the 
nature  of  language  will  permit  on  such  a  subject,  I  earnestly 
solicit  the  good  wishes  and  friendly  patience  of  my  readers,  while 
I  thus  go  "  sounding  on  my  dim  and  perilous  way." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

That  Hartley's  system,  as  far  as  it  differs  from  that  of  Aristotle,  is  neither  tenable  in 
theory,  nor  founded  in  facta. 

OF  Hartley^s  hypothetical  vibrations  in  his  hypothetical  oscil- 
lating  ether  of  the  nerves,  which  is  the  first  and  most  obvious 
distinction  between  his  system  and  that  of  Aristotle,  I  shall  say 
little.  This,  with  all  other  similar  attempts  to  render  that  an 
object  of  the  sight  which  has  no  relation  to  sight,  has  been  already 
Bufficiently  exposed  by  the  younger  Reimarus,  Maasz,  &c.  as  out- 
raging  the  very  axioms  of  mechanics  in  a  scheme,  the  merit  of 
which  consists  in  its  being  mechanical.  Whether  any  other 
philosophy  be  possible,  but  the  mechanical ;  and  again,  whether 
the  mechanical  system  can  have  anyclaimto  be  called  philosophy; 
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are  questions  for  another  place,  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  as 
long  as  we  deny  the  former,  and  affirm  the  latter,  we  must  be- 
wilder  ourselves,  whenever  we  would  pierce  into  the  adyta  of 
causation ;  and  all  that  laborious  conjecture  can  do,  is  to  fill  up 
the  gaps  of  fancy.  Under  that  despotism  of  the  eye  (the  ernanei- 
pation  from  which  Pythagoras  by  his  numeral,  and  Plato  by  his 
musical,  symbols,  and  both  by  geometric  diseipline,  aimed  at,  as 
the  first  nponaibtvTiKov  of  the  mind) — under  this  strong  sensuoua 
influence,  we  are  restless  because  invisible  things  are  not  the 
objects  of  vision;  and  metaphysical  systems,  for  the  most  pai*t, 
become  popular,  not  for  their  truth,  but  in  proportion  as  they 
attribute  to  causes  a  susceptibility  of  being  seen,  if  only  our  visual 
organs  were  sufficiently  powerf  ul. 

From  a  hundred  possible  conf  utations  let  one  suffice.  According 
to  this  system  the  idea  or  vibration  a  from  the  external  objeet  A 
becomes  associable  with  the  idea  or  vibration  m  from  the  external 
object  M,  because  the  oscillation  a  propagated  itself  so  as  to  re- 
produce  the  oscillation  m. — But  the  original  impression  from  M 
was  essentially  different  from  the  impression  A  :  unless  therefore 
different  causes  may  produce  the  same  effect,  the  vibrati*  n  a 
could  never  produce  the  vibration  m :  and  this  therefore  could 
never  be  the  means  by  which  a  and  m  are  associated.  To  under- 
stand  this,  the  attentive  reader  need  only  be  reminded,  that  the 
ideas  are  themselves,  in  Hartley's  systeni,  nothing  more  than  their 
appropriate  configurative  vibrations.  It  is  a  mere  delusion  of  the 
fancy  to  conceive  the  pre-existence  of  the  ideas,  in  any  chain  of 
association,  as  so  many  differently  coloured  billiard-balls  in  contact, 
so  that  when  an  object,  the  billiard-stiek,  strikes  tihe  firsl  or  white 
ball,  the  sanie  inotion  propagatos  itself  through  tho  :vd,  Ljroen, 
blue,  black,  &c.,  and  sets  the  whole  in  motion,  No!  we  mnst  sup- 
pose  the  very  same  Borce,  whieli  conxtitutrs  the  whito  ball,  to  con- 
stHntc  the  red  or  black  :  or  the  idea  of  a  circle  to  contti&u&e  tlie  idea 
of  a  trianglo;   which  is  inipossihle. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that.  by  tlir  scnsations  froni  the  objoets  A 
and  M,  tlie  nrrvcs  have  acquired  a  disposition  to  the  vibrations  a 
and  m,  and  theref ore  a  need  only  be  repeated  in  onler  to  re-]iro- 
dnce  /".  Now  we  will  grant.  t'or  a  nioineiit,  tbe  possibility ol  such 
a  disposit ioii  in  a  material  oerve,  wbidi  ye(  seems  scarcelyleae 
absurd  tlian  to  say,  thal  a  weather-oock  lias  acquired  a  babitoi 
tnrning  to  the  east,  from  the  wind  having  been  bo  l"ug  in  that 
quarter:  for  it'  it  !"■  replied,  that  we  mwsi  take  in  the circumstance 
of  life,  what  then  becomes  of  the  meohanical  philosopflyP  And 
what  is  tlir  oerve,  but  the  tlint  whieh  the  wag  placed  in  the  pot  u 
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the  first  ingredient  of  his  stone-broth,  requiring  only  salt,  tumips, 
and  mutton,  for  the  remainder  !  But  if  we  waive  this,  and  pre- 
Buppose  the  actual  existence  of  such  a  disposition,  two  cases  are 
possible.  Either,  every  idea  has  its  own  nerve  and  correspondent 
oscillation,  or  this  is  not  the  case.  If  the  latter  be  the  truth,  we 
should  gain  nothing  by  these  dispositions  ;  f  or  then,  every  nerve 
having  several  dispositions,  when  the  motion  of  any  other  nerve 
is  propagated  into  it,  there  will  be  no  ground  or  cause  present 
why  exactly  the  oscillation  m  should  arise,  rather  than  any  other 
to  which  it  was  equally  pre-disposed.  But  if  we  take  the  former. 
and  let  every  idea  have  a  nerve  of  its  own,  then  every  nerve  must 
be  capable  of  propagating  its  motion  into  many  other  nerves ;  and 
again,  there  is  no  reason  assignable  why  the  vibration  m  should 
arise,  rather  than  any  other  ad  libitum. 

It  is  fashionable  to  smile  at  Hartley^s  vibrations  and  vibrati- 
uncles ;  and  his  work  has  been  re-edited  by  Priestley,  with  the 
omission  of  the  material  hypothesis.  But  Hartley  was  too  great  a 
man,  too  coherent  a  thinker,  for  this  to  have  been  done  either 
consistently  or  to  any  wise  purpose.  For  all  other  parts  of  his 
system,  as  far  as  they  are  peculiar  to  that  system,  once  removed 
f  rom  their  mechanical  basis,  not  only  lose  their  main  support,  but 
the  very  motive  which  led  to  their  adoption.  Thus  the  principle 
of  contemporaneity,  which  Aristotle  had  made  the  common  con- 
dition  of  all  the  laws  of  association,  Hartley  was  constrained  to 
represent  as  being  itself  the  sole  law.  For  to  what  law  can  the 
action  of  material  atoms  be  subject,  but  that  of  proximity  in 
place?  And  to  what  law  can  their  motions  be  subjected,  but 
that  of  time  ?  Again,  from  this  residts  inevitably,  that  the  will, 
the  reason,  the  judgment,  and  the  understanding,  instead  of 
being  the  determining  causes  of  association,  must  needs  be  repre- 
sented  as  its  creatures,  and  among  its  mechanical  effects.  Oon- 
ceive,  for  instance,  a  broad  stream,  winding  through  a  moun- 
tainous  country  with  an  indefmite  number  of  currents,  varying 
and  running  into  each  other  according  as  the  gusts  chance  to 
blow  from  the  opening  of  the  mountains.  The  temporary  union 
of  several  currents  in  one,  so  as  to  form  the  main  current  of  the 
moment,  would  present  an  accurate  image  of  Hartley's  theory  of 
the  will. 

Had  this  been  really  the  case,  the  consequence  woidd  have  been, 
that  our  whole  life  would  be  divided  between  the  despotism  of 
outward  impressions,  and  that  of  senseless  and  passive  memory. 
Take  his  law  in  its  highest  abstraction  and  most  philosophical 
form,  viz.  that  every  partial  representation  recalls  the  total  repre- 
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sentation  of  which  it  was  a  part ;  and  the  law  hecomes  nugatory, 
were  it  only  from  its  universality.  In  practice  it  would  indeed  be 
mere  lawlessness.  Consider,  how  immense  must  he  the  sphere  of 
a  total  impression  from  the  top  of  St.  PauFs  church;  and  how 
rapid  and  continuous  the  series  of  such  total  impressions.  If 
therefore  we  suppose  the  absence  of  all  interference  of  tlie  will, 
reason,  and  judgment,  one  or  other  of  two  consequences  must 
result.  Either  the  ideas  (or  reliques  of  such  impression)  will  ex- 
actly  imitate  the  order  of  the  impression  itself,  which  would  be 
absolute  delirium :  or  any  one  part  of  that  iuipression  might  recall 
any  other  part,  and  (as  from  the  law  of  continuity,  there  must 
exist  in  every  total  impression  some  one  or  more  parts  which  are 
components  of  some  other  following  total  impression,  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum)  any  part  of  any  impression  might  recall  any  part  of 
any  other,  without  a  cause  present  to  deterrnine  what  it  should  be, 
For  to  bring  in  the  will,  or  reason,  as  causes  of  their  own  cause, 
that  is,  as  at  once  causes  and  effects,  can  satisfy  those  only  who 
in  their  pretended  evidences  of  a  God  having  first  demanded  or- 
ganization,  as  the  sole  cause  and  ground  of  intellect,  will  then 
coolly  demand  the  pre-existence  of  intelleet,  as  the  cause  and 
ground-work  of  organization.  There  is  in  truth  but  one  state  to 
which  this  theory  applies  at  all,  namely,  that  of  complete  light- 
headeduess;  and  even  to  this  it  applies  l".it  partially.  beoaose  the 
will  and  reason  are  perhaps  never  wholly  suspended. 

A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  a  Catholic  town  in  Germany,  a 
year  or  two  before  niy  arrival  at  Gottingen,  and  had  not  then 
ceased  to  be  a  frequent  subject  of  conversation.  A  young  woman 
of  four  or  five  and  twenty,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  was 
seized  with  a  ncrvous  fever;  dnring  wbich,  acoording  to  the  as- 
severations  of  all  the  priests  and  monks  of  tlie  neighhourhood, 
she  became  possessed,  and.  as  it  appeared.  I>y  a  very  learned  devil. 
She  continued  ineessantly  talking  Latin.  Greek,  and  Hehrew,  in 
very  pompous  toiies  and  with  mos<  di-timt  ennnciation,  This 
possession  was  rendered  more  probable  bythe  knows  faot,that 
she  was  or  had  beeu  a  beretic.  Voltaire  bnmoronsly  advises 
the  devil  to  decline  all  ae.juaintancewitb  medical  men;  and  it 
would  have  heen  niore  to  liis  re]mtation,  it'  lie  liad  taken  this 
adviee  in  t  lie  pn-seut   instanee.      The  ea-e    lud    attraeted   tlie  par- 

ticular  attenl  ion  of  a  yonng  physician,  and  by  his  statement  many 
Bminenl  physiologists  and  psyobologiBts  risited  the  town,  and 
cross-examined  bhecaeeon  the  spot,    Bheets  full  of  hei  ravinga 

weie  taken  down  Iimiu  lier  own  inoiith,  and  were  found  1 1  eonsist 
of  sentences,  coherenl  aud  intelligible  each  for  itself,  but  with 
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little  or  no  connection  with  each  other.  Of  the  Hebrew,  a  small 
portion  only  could  be  traced  to  the  Bible ;  the  remainder  seemed 
to  be  in  the  Rabbinical  dialect.  All  trick  or  conspiracy  was  out 
of  the  question.  Not  only  had  the  young  woman  ever  been  a 
harmless,  simple  creatiire ;  but  she  was  evidently  labouring  under 
a  nervous  f ever.  In  the  town,  in  which  she  had  been  resident  for 
many  years  as  a  servantin  different  families,  no  solution  presented 
itself.  The  young  physician,  however,  determined  to  trace  her 
past  life  step  by  step ;  for  the  patient  herself  was  incapable  of 
returning  a  rational  answer.  He  at  length  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing  the  place  where  her  parents  had  lived :  travelled  thither,  f  ound 
them  dead,  but  an  tmcle  smwiving ;  and  from  him  learnt  that  the 
patient  had  been  charitably  taken  by  an  old  protestant  pastor  at 
nine  years  old,  and  had  remained  with  him  some  years,  even  till 
the  old  man's  death.  Of  this  pastor  the  uncle  knew  nothing,  but 
that  he  was  a  very  good  man.  With  great  difficulty,  and  after 
much  search,  our  young  medical  philosopher  discovered  a  niece  of 
the  pastor's,  who  had  lived  with  him  as  his  housekeeper,  and  had 
inherited  his  effects.  She  remembered  the  girl ;  related  that  her 
venerable  uncle  had  been  too  indulgent,  and  could  not  bear  to 
hear  the  girl  scolded ;  that  she  was  willing  to  have  kept  her,  but 
that  after  her  patron's  death,  the  girl  herself  refused  to  stay. 
Anxious  inquiries  were  then,  of  course,  made  concerning  the 
pastor's  habits ;  and  the  solution  of  the  phenomenon  was  soon  ob- 
tained.  For  it  appeared  that  it  had  been  the  old  man's  custom, 
for  years,  to  walk  up  and  down  a  passage  of  his  house  into  which 
the  kitchen  door  opened,  and  to  read  to  himself  with  a  loud  voice. 
out  of  his  favourite  books.  A  considerable  number  of  tbese  were 
still  in  the  niece's  possession.  She  added,  that  he  was  a  very 
learned  man  and  a  great  Hebraist.  Among  the  books  were  found 
a  collection  of  Rabbinical  writings,  together  with  several  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Fathers ;  and  the  physician  succeeded  in  identi- 
fying  so  many  passages  with  those  taken  down  at  the  young 
woman's  bedside,  that  no  doubt  could  remain  in  any  rational 
mind  eonceming  the  true  origin  of  the  impressions  made  on  her 
nervous  system. 

This  authenticated  case  furnishes  both  proof  and  instance,  that 
relique3  of  sensation  may  exist  for  an  indefinite  time  in  a  latent 
state,  in  the  very  same  order  in  which  they  were  originally  im- 
pressed ;  and  as  we  cannot  rationally  supuose  the  f everish  state  of 
the  brain  to  act  in  any  otber  way  than  as  a  stimulus,  tbis  fact 
(and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  adduce  several  of  the  same  kind) 
contributes  to  make  it  even  probable,  that  all  thoughts  are  in 
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themselves  iinperishable ;  and,  that  if  the  intelligent  faculty 
Bhould  be  rendered  niore  cornprehensive,  it  would  require  only  a 
different  and  apportioned  organization,  the  body  celestial  instead 
of  tlie  body  teirestrial,  fco  bring  before  every  human  soul  the  col- 
lective  experience  of  its  whole  past  existence.  And  this,  this, 
perchance,  is  the  dread  book  of  judgment,  in  whose  mysterious 
hieroglyphics  every  idle  word  is  recorded!  Yea,  in  the  very 
nature  of  a  living  spirit.  it  may  be  more  possible  that  heaven  and 
earth  should  pass  away,  than  that  a  single  act,  a  single  thought, 
should  be  loosened  or  lost  from  that  living  chain  of  causes,  to  all 
whose  links,  conscious  or  unconscious,  the  free-will,  our  only 
absolute  Self,  is  co-extensive  and  co-present.  But  not  now  dare  I 
longer  discourse  of  this,  waiting  for  a  loftier  mood,  and  a  nobler 
subject,  warned  from  within  and  from  without,  that  it  is  a  profa- 
nation  to  speak  of  these  mysteries  rols  /xnSe  (pavTao-dtiaiv.  <os  ko\6v 

TO  TljS     BlKaiOCTVVrjS   Ka\   0~U>(j)pOO-VVT]S   TTp6o-(07TOV,    Ka\    Uf    OVTf    tCTTTtpOS   OVTt 

t(oos  ovt(o  Ka\a.  T6  yap  6pu>v  irpas  to  opioptvov  o-vyytvts  Kai  opoiov 
noirjo-dpfvov  Sei  eVi/3uXXetz/  Tfj  Bia'  ov  yap  av  TrconoTt  ttbtv  6<pda\p.6s 
t}\iov  fjXiotiSrjs  p-rj  ytytvrjpivos,  ov8i  t6  KaXof  av  t&rt  ^fyr)  pr)  koXt) 
ytvopivrj. — PLOTINUS.* 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Of  the  necessary  consequeuces  of  the  HarUeian  theory  -Of  the  origtnal  mistake  or  equivoca- 
tion  which  procured  admisslon  for  the  tbeory — Memoria  Technioa. 

WE  will  pass  by  theutter  incompatibility  of  sucha  law  if  law  it 
may  be  called,  which  would  Ltself  betheslaveof  chanceB)  with 
even  that  appearance  of  ratinnality  fnrced  »111011  us  l>y  the  outwBld 
phenomena  of  human  conduct,  abstracted  Erom  our  own  consciotiB* 
ness.  We  will  agree  t<>  forget  tbis  Eor  the  moment,  in  order  to  fix 
our  attention  on  that  subordination  of  final  to  efficient  causee  in- 
the  lniiiiaii  being,  which  flows  of  neccssity  froin  tlic  ussmnption, 
tliut  tli»'  will.  ainl  witli  the  wfl]  all  acts  of  thoughl  aml  uttontion, 

are  parts  and  products  of  this  blind  1 hanism,  instcud  »»t'  being 

distind   powers,  whose  function  it  is  to  controL  determine,  and 
inmlify  ttic  i>liuntasinal  chao.s  of  ussociutioii.     The  soul  becomes  a 

»"  [*o  those  t"  wboee  Imaglnatloii  it  hm  t..  the  objecl  beheld.    Never  cnuld  the  eye 

never  been  proacnted,  l>"^  beauiiful  1«   the  have  bebeld  the  iran,  had  not  lta  o*m  eaMM 

coiintenanoe  ofJusUceand  wladom;  and  that  been  boI                       •           fwnd to  hyitt  6| 

nedtber  tbe  momlng   n^r  tbe  evening  itar  "  timilarity  oj  euenot  wtfk  tluti  0/  Uyhi) 

iii.    n  i.nr.    Knr  in  order  t"  direcl  thevte*  "ndtbet  can  »  --"iil  not  Uuutiful  attain  te 

a>iK»it,  11  behove*   thal   tbe  beholder  iboabl  an  Intaltion  of  beauty ." 
bave  mud<-'  himwlf  congeneroai  uiid  itmlUir 
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mere  ens  logicum ;  for  as  a  real  separable  being,  it  would  be  niore 
worthless  and  ludicrous,  than  the  grinialkins  in  tbe  cat-harpsi- 
chord,  described  in  the  Spectator.  For  these  did  form  a  part  of 
the  process ;  but  in  Hartley's  scheme  the  soul  is  present  only  to 
be  pinched  or  stroked,  wkile  the  very  squeals  or  purring  are  pro- 
duced  by  an  agency  wholly  independent  and  ablen.  It  involves 
all  the  difficulties,  all  the  mcomprehensibiHty  (if  it  be  not  indeed, 
£>s  efxoi.ye  8oxei,  the  absurdity)  of  intercomnrunion  between  sub- 
stances  that  have  no  one  property  in  common,  without  any  of  the 
convenient  consequences  that  bribed  the  judgment  to  the  admis- 
sion  of  the  dualistic  hypothesis.  Accordingly,  this  caput  mortuwm 
of  the  Hartleian  process  has  been  rejected  by  his  followers,  and 
the  consciousness  considered  as  a  result,  as  a  tune,  the  common 
product  of  the  breeze  and  the  harp  :  though  this  again  is  the  mere 
remotion  of  one  absurdity  to  make  way  for  another  equally  pre- 
posterous.  For  what  is  harmony  but  a  mode  of  relation,  the  very 
esse  of  which  is  percipi  ?  An  ens  rationale,  which  pre-supposes  the 
power,  that  by  perceiving  creates  it  ?  The  razor's  edge  becomes  a 
saw  to  the  armed  vision ;  and  the  delicious  melodies  of  Purcell  or 
Cimarosa  might  be  disjointed  stammerings  to  a  hearer  whose 
partition  of  time  should  be  a  thousand  times  subtler  than  ours. 
But  this  obstacle  too  let  us  imagine  ourselves  to  have  surmounted, 
and  "  at  one  bound  high  overleap  all  bound ! "  Tet  according  to  this 
hypothesis  the  disquisition,  to  which  I  am  at  present  soliciting  the 
reader's  attention,  may  be  as  truly  said  to  be  written  by  Saint  PauFs 
church ,  as  by  me :  f  or  it  is  the  mere  motion  of  my  muscles  and  nerves ; 
and  these  again  are  set  in  motion  from  external  causes  equally  pas- 
sive,  which  external  causes  stand  themselves  in  interdependent  con- 
nection  with  everything  that  exists  or  has  existed.  Thus  the  whole 
universe  co-operates  to  produce  the  minutest  stroke  of  everyletter, 
save  only  that  I  myself ,  and  I  alone,  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but 
merely  the  causeless  and  effectless  beholding  of  it  when  it  is  done. 
Tet  scarcely  can  it  be  called  a  beholding ;  f or  it  is  neither  an  act  nor 
an  effect;  but  an  impossible  creation  of  a  something-nothing  out 
of  its  very  contrary !  It  is  the  mere  quicksilver  platiag  behind  a 
looking-glass ;  and  in  this  alone  consists  the  poor  worthlef  s  I ! 
The  sum  total  of  my  moral  and  intellectual  intercourse  dissc  Ive  1 
mto  its  elements  is  reduced  to  extension,  motion,  degrees  of 
relocity,  and  those  diminished  copies  of  configurative  mo+ion, 
*hich  form  what  we  call  notions,  and  notions  of  notions.  Of 
Buch  philosophy  well  might  Butler  say : 

■*,The  metaphysics  but  a  puppet  motion 
That  goes  with  screvvs,  the  notiou  of  a  notion: 
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The  copy  of  a  copy  and  lanie  dranght 
Unnaturally  laken  from  a  thought : 
That  eounterfeits  all  pantomimic  tricks, 
And  turns  the  eyes,  like  an  old  crucifix ; 
That  counterchanges  whatsoe'er  it  calls 
B'  another  name,  and  makf-s  it  true  or  false ; 
Turns  truth  to  falsehood,  falsehood  into  truth, 
By  virtue  of  the  Babylonian's  tooth." 

MlSOKLLANEOUS  ThOUGHTS. 

The  inventor  o£  the  watch  did  not  in  reality  invent  it ;  he  only 
Jooked  on,  while  the  blind  causes,  the  only  true  artists,  were  un- 
folding  themselves.  So  must  it  have  been  too  with  my  friend 
AUston,  when  he  sketched  his  picture  of  the  dead  man  revived  by 
the  bones  of  the  prophet  Elijah.  So  must  it  have  been  with 
Mr.  Southey  and  Lord  Byron,  when  the  one  fancied  himself  com- 
posing  his  Roderick.  and  the  other  his  Childe  Harold.  The  same 
must  hold  good  of  all  systems  of  philosophy ;  of  all  arts,  govern- 
ments,  wars  by  sea  and  by  land  ;  in  short,  of  all  things  that  ever 
have  been  or  that  ever  will  be  produced.  For  according  to  this 
system  it  is  not  the  affections  and  passions  that  are  at  work,  in  aa 
far  as  they  are  sensations  or  thoughts.  We  only  fancy  that  we 
act  from  rational  resolves,  or  prudent  motives,  or  from  impidses 
of  anger,  love,  or  generosity.  In  all  these  cases  the  real  agent  is 
a  something-nothiiuj-rrrnjtliiiuj,  which  does  all  of  which  we  know, 
and  knows  nothing  of  all  that  itself  does. 

The  existence  of  an  infinite  spirit,  of  an  intelligent  and  holy 
will,  must  on  this  system  be  mere  artieulated  motiona  of  the  air. 
For  as  the  function  of  the  human  understanding  is  no  other  than 
merely  (to  appear  to  itself)  to  combine  and  to  apply  the  pheno- 
mena  of  the  association  ;  and  as  thesc  derive  all  their  reality 
from  the  primary  sensations ;  and  the  Bensations  again  all  their 
reality fromthe  impressions ul>< txtra  :  a  Qodnot  visrble,  audible,  or 
tangihle,  can  exist  only  in  the  sounds  and  letters  tli.it  Eorm  EQa 
name  and  attributes.  If  in  ouraelvea  there  be  no  suoh  facultie8 
as  those  of  the  will,  and  the  Bcientific  reason,  we  mnst  either  have 
an  innate  idea  of  thein.  which  wonld  overtlnnw  the  wliulc  system, 
or  we  can  bave  no  tdea  at  all.  The  procesa  by  \\lii''li  Hume 
degraded  1 1 «. •  notion  of  oanse  and  effecl  Lntoablind  prodnci  of 
deln  i"n  and  habit,  into  the  mere  sen  ation  of  proceeding  life 
(hisns  rituli.  o  at<-d  witli  the  unages  of  the  memory;  this 
same  process  mnat  be  repeated  to  th  degradation  of  every 

fnndamenta]  iilea  is  el  bioa  or  1 1 logy. 

Par,  .'iv  t'ar  am  l  from  bnrthening  wifh  th unm  <>f  tneso 

oonsequences  the  uioral  characU-rs  of  th v)io  first  funned,   ir 
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have  since  adopted  tlie  system!  It  is  most  noticeable  of  tlie 
excellent  and  pious  Hartley,  that  in  the  proofs  of  the  existence 
and  attributes  of  G-od,  with  which  his  second  volunie  conmiences, 
he  makes  no  reference  to  the  principles  or  results  of  the  first. 
Nay,  he  assumes,  as  his  foundations,  ideas  which,  if  we  embrace 
the  doctrines  of  his  first  volume,  can  exist  nowhere  but  in  the 
vibrations  of  the  ethereal  medium  common  to  the  nerves  and  to 
the  atmosphere.  Indeed  the  whole  of  the  second  volume  is,  with 
the  fewest  possible  exceptions,  independent  of  his  peculiar  system. 
So  trae  is  it,  that  the  faith,  which  saves  and  sanctifies,  is  a  col- 
lective  energy,  a  total  act  of  the  whole  moral  being ;  that  its  Hving 
sensorium  is  in  the  heart ;  and  that  no  errors  of  the  understand- 
ing  can  be  morally  arraigned  unless  they  have  proceeded  from 
the  heart.  But  whether  they  be  such,  no  man  can  be  certain  in 
the  case  of  another,  scarcely  perhaps  even  in  his  own.  Hence  it 
follows  by  inevitable  consequence,  that  man  may  perchance  deter- 
mine  what  is  a  heresy ;  but  God  only  can  know  who  is  a  heretic. 
It  does  not,  however,  by  any  means  follow,  that  opinions  funda- 
mentally  false  are  harmless.  A  hundred  caiises  may  co-exist  to 
form  one  complex  antidote.  Tet  the  sting  of  the  adder  remains 
venomous,  though  there  are  many  who  have  taken  up  the  evil 
thing,  and  it  hurted  them  not !  Some,  indeed,  there  seem  to  have 
been,  in  an  unfortunate  neighbour-nation  at  least,  who  have 
embraced  this  system  with  a  full  view  of  all  its  moral  and  religioua 
consequences ;  some 


■  wbo  deem  themselves  most  free, 


When  they  within  this  gross  and  visible  sphere 
Chain  down  the  winged  thought,  scoffing  assent, 
Proud  in  their  meanness ;  and  themselves  they  cheat 
With  noisy  emptiness  of  learned  phrase, 
Their  subtle  fluids,  impacts,  essences, 
Self-working  tools,  uncaused  effects,  and  all 
Those  blind  omniscients,  those  Alniighty  slaves, 
Untenanting  Creation  of  its  God  !" 

COLEUIIXiE.   Destixt  of  Natioss. 

Such  men  need  discipline,  not  argument;  they  must  be  made 
better  men  before  they  can  become  wiser. 

The  attention  will  be  more  profitably  employed  in  attempting 
to  discover  and  expose  the  paralogisms,  by  the  magic  of  which 
such  a  faith  could  find  admission  into  minds  framed  for  a  nobler 
creed.  These,  it  appears  to  me,  may  be  all  reduced  to  one  sophism 
as  their  common  genus  ;  the  mistaking  the  conditions  of  a  thing 
for  it3  causes  and  essence ;  and  the  process  by  which  we  arrive  at 
the  knowledge  of  a  f  aculty,  f or  the  faculty  itself .  The  air  I  breathe 
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i s  the  condition  of  my lif e, not  its  cause.  "We  could  never  have  leamt 
that  we  had  eyes  but  by  the  process  of  seeing ;  yet  having  seen  we 
know  tbat  tbe  eyes  must  have  pre-existed  in  order  to  render  the 
process  of  sight  possible.  Let  us  cross-examine  Hartley's  scheme 
under  the  guidance  of  this  distinction  ;  and  we  shall  discover,  that 
contemporaneity  (Leibnitz's  Lex  Continui)  is  the  lirnit  and  con- 
dition  of  the  laws  of  mind,  itself  being  rather  a  law  of  matter,  at 
least  of  phenomena  considered  as  material.  At  the  utmost,  it  is 
to  thought  the  same  as  the  law  of  gravitation  is  to  locomotion. 
In  every  voluntary  movement  we  first  counteract  gravitation,  in 
order  to  avail  ourselves  of  it.  It  must  exist,  that  there  may  be  a 
eomething  to  be  counteracted,  and  which,  by  its  veaction,  aids  the 
iorce  that  is  exerted  to  resist  it.  Let  us  consider  what  we  do 
when  we  leap.  We  first  resist  the  gravitating  power  by  an  act 
purely  voluntary,  and  then  by  another  act,  voluntary  in  part,  we 
yield  to  it  in  order  to  light  on  the  spot  which  we  had  previously 
proposed  to  ourselves.  Now  let  a  man  watch  his  mind  while  he 
is  eomposing ;  or,  to  take  a  still  more  common  case,  while  he  is 
trying  to  recollect  a  nanie;  and  he  will  find  the  process  com- 
pletely  analogous.  Most  of  my  readers  will  have  observed  a  small 
water-insect  on  the  surface  of  rividets,  which  throws  a  cinque- 
spotted  shadow  fringed  with  prismatic  colours  on  the  sunny 
bottom  of  the  brook ;  and  will  have  noticed  how  the  little  animal 
wins  its  way  up  against  the  stream,  by  altemate  pulses  of  active 
and  passive  motion,  now  resisting  the  current,  and  now  yielding 
to  it  in  order  to  gather  strength  and  a  momentary./wZeriMW  for  a 
EuitheT  propulsii >n.  This  is  110  unapi  cnihlcin  of  the  iniud's  self- 
cxjicricncc  in  the  act  of  thinking.  There  arc  evidently  bW0 
powers  at  work  which  relatively  to  eacli  <>ther  are  active  and  paa- 
sivc;  and  this  is  not  possible  without  an  intermediate  faculty, 
which  is  at  once  both  aetive  and  passive.  iin  philosophical 
lan_cnage,  we  must  denominate  tliis  intermediate  faculty  in  all  its 
degreea  and  determinations,  fche  Im  a<;inatk>\.  Bu1  in  oommoa 
language,  and  eapecially  on  the  subjecl  of  poetry,  we  appropriate 
t  ]„■  oame  fco  a  auperior  degree  >~l'  the  Eaculty,  joined  fco  a  Buperior 
voluntary  conl n>l  over  it.i 

Oontemporaneity then, being the common  condition  <>f  all  fche 
iaws  of  asuociation,  and  a  componenl  elemenl  inallthe  materia 
snbjecta,  the  parfca  <>!'  whicli  are  fco  l>c  associafced,  musi  ueedsbe 
oo-preseni  witb  alL  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  eaaythaji 
fco  paea  <>IV  on  an  incaufcioua  mind  tliis  conatant  oompanion  <>f 
eaoh,  Eor  fche  eseential  aubatance  of  alL  Hut  if  we  appeal  fco  our 
own  consciousiiess,  wc  sliall  lin<l  fch  1:  <'\<'ii  time  itself,  as  the  cause 
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of  a  particular  act  of  association,  is  distinct  from  contemporaneity, 
as  the  condition  of  all  association.  Seeing  a  mackerel  it  may 
happen  that  I  immediately  think  of  gooseberries,  because  I  at 
the  same  time  ate  mackerel  with  gooseberries  as  the  sauce.  The 
first  syllable  of  the  latter  word  being  that  which  had  co-existed 
with  the  image  of  the  bird  so  called,  I  may  then  think  of  a  goose. 
In  the  next  moment  the  image  of  a  swan  may  arise  before  me, 
though  I  had  never  seen  the  two  birds  together.  In  the  two 
former  instances,  I  am  conscious  that  their  co-existence  in  time 
was  the  circumstance  that  enabled  me  to  recollect  them ;  and 
equally  conscious  am  I,  that  the  latter  was  recalled  to  me  by  the 
joint  operation  of  likeness  and  contrast.  So  it  is  with  cause  and 
effect ;  so  too  with  order.  So  am  I  able  to  distinguish  whether  it 
was  proximity  in  time,  or  continuity  in  space,  that  occasioned  me 
to  recall  B.  on  the  mention  of  A.  They  cannot  be  indeed  sepa- 
rated  from  contemporaneity ;  f or  that  would  be  to  separate  them 
from  the  mind  itself .  The  act  of  consciousness  is  indeed  identical 
with  time  considered  in  its  essence.  (I  mean  time  per  se,  as 
contra-distinguished  from  our  notion  of  time ;  for  this  is  always 
blended  with  the  idea  of  space,  which  as  the  contrary  of  time,  is 
therefore  its  measure.)  Nevertheless  the  accident  of  seeing  two 
objects  at  the  same  moment,  acts  as  a  distinguishable  cause  from 
that  of  having  seen  them  in  the  same  place :  and/ihe  true  practical 
general  law  of  association  is  this ;  that  whatever  makes  certain 
parts  of  a  total  impression  more  vivid  or  distinct  than  the  rest, 
will  detercnine  the  mind  to  recall  these  in  preference  to  others 
equally  linked  together  by  the  common  condition  of  contem- 
poraneity,  or  (what  I  deem  a  more  appropriate  and  philosophical 
term)  of  continuity,/  But  the  will  itself  by  confining  and  intensi- 
fying*  the  attention  may  arbitrarily  give  vividness  or  distinctness 
to  any  object  whatsoever ;  and  from  hence  we  may  deduce  the 
uselessness,  if  not  the  absurdity,  of  certain  recent  schemes  which 
promise  an  artificial  memory,  but  which  in  reality  can  oniy  pro- 
duce  a  confusion  and  debas^nient  of  the  fancy.  Sound  logic,  as 
the  habitual  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  species,  and  of 
the  species  to  the  genus ;  philosophical  knowledge  of  facts  under 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  a  cheerful  and  communicative 

*  I  am  aware  that  this  word  orcurs  neither  sentence  and  destroy  that  harmony  of  the 

in  Johnson's  Dictionary  nor  in  any  classical  position  of  the  words  with  the  logical  position 

writer.     But  the  word,   "  to  intend,"  which  of  the  thoughts,  which  is  a  beauty  in  all  com- 

Newton  and  others  before  him  employ  in  tbis  position,  and  niore  especialij  desirable  in  a 

sense,  is  no»   so  com|  letely  appropriated  to  close    philosophical    investigation.      I   have 

inother  meaning,  that  I  conld  not  nse  it  with-  therefore     hazarded    the    word,    intensify\ 

outambiguity :  while  to  paraphrase  the  sense,  though,  I  confess,  it  sounds  uncouth  to  my 

as  by  rtndtr  intense,  would  oiten  break  up  the  own  ear. 
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temper  that  disposes  us  to  notice  the  similarities  and  contrasta  of 
things,  that  we  may  be  able  to  illustrate  the  one  by  the  other ;  a 
quiet  conscience ;  a  condition  f ree  f rom  anxieties  :  sound  health, 
and  above  all  (as  far  as  relates  to  passive  remembrance)  a  healthy 
digestion ;  these  are  the  best,  these  are  the  only  Arts  of  Memory, 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  system  of  Dualism  introduced  by  Dcs  Cartes— Refined  first  by  Spinoza  and  afterwardl 
by  Leibnitz  into  the  doctrine  ol  Harmonia  pnefitabillta— Hylozoism—  MaterialUm — Net 
therof  theee  aystems,  on  any  possible  theoryol  .jiplies  or  supersedes  a  theory 

of  perception,  or  explains  the  formation  of  the  associable. 

TO  thebestof  my  knowledge Des  Cartes  wa.<  1 1  i« ■  firsi  philoBOpher 
who  introdnced  tbe  absolute  and  essential  heterogeneity  >  >i'  the 
soul  as  intelligence,  and  thebody  as  matter.  The  assuinption  and 
the  form  of  speaking  have  remained.  though  the  denial  of  all  i  A  bear 
properties  to  matter  but  that  of  extension,  on  which  denial  tbe 
whole  system  of  dualism  is  grounded,  has  been  long  cxploded. 
For  since  impenetrability  is  intelligible  only  as  a  mode  of  i 
ance,  its  admission  places  the  essence  of  matter  in  an  act  or  power 
which  it  possesses  in  common  with  epvrit,  and  body  and  spirit  are 
therefore  no  longer  absolutelyheterogeneous,  but  may.  withoul  any 
absurdity,  be  supposed  to  be  different  niodes,  or  degreea  in  | 
tion,  of  acommon  Bubstratuin.  r I "• »  1 1 1 1  -  poe  ibility, however, it waf 
not  tbe  fashion  to  advert.  The  soul  waa  a  thinhing  substance,  and 
thebody  a  ^""•'-./'//'/('/  substance.  YeA  the  apparent  actionof  eaoh 
(in  the  other  preased  beavy  onthephilosopheronthe  onehand,  and 
noless  heavily  ontheother  handpressed  the  evidenttruth  thal  the 
law  of  cansality  holdsonly  between  homogeneous  things,  '.■ ..  thinga 
having  some  r"iiiiii'>n  pmpcrty.  aml  rannol  extend  from  one  world 
intu  another, its  opposite.  A  close  analysie  evinced  it  t"  be  i 
absurd  than  thequestionwhetheraman'a  affecl  ion  for  liis  wifelay 
nortli-c;ist  i.r  -..inli-\vc.-,t  of  fche  lova  he  bore  towarda  liis  childP 
Leibnitz^a  doctrine  of  a  pre-established  harmony,  which  he  cer« 
t.-iinly  borrowed  Erom  Spinoza,  who  had  liim-clt'  taken  the  hurt 
from  Des  Oartes'  animal  machines,  waa,  in  its  commos  interpreta< 
ti  ni.  too  Btrange  to  Burvive  the  inventor,  too  repugnanl  to  our 

c  >mmon  bct  •     which  ia  not  ind 1  entitled  to  a  judiciaJ  ro 

the  court    of  jcientific  philoaophy,  bu1  whose  whispars  stiL1 

EiVeil  W"lt'.  tlic  mhiiircr. -111(1  illusiri  lUB 

B/Btematizer  of  the  Leibnrl  ,contents  himself  with  d»> 
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fending  the  possibility  of  tlie  idea,  but  does  not  adopt  it  as  a  part 
of  the  edifice. 

The  hypothesis  of  Hylozoism,  on  the  other  side,  is  the  death  of 
all  rational  physiology,  and  indeed  of  all  physical  science  ;  f or 
that  requires  a  liinitation  of  terms,  and  cannot  consist  with  the 
arbitrary  power  of  multiplying  attributes  by  occult  qualities.  Be- 
sides,  it  answers  no  purpose ;  unless,  indeed,  a  difficulty  can  be 
solved  by  multiplying  it,  or  that  we  can  acquire  a  clearer  notion  of 
our  soul  by  being  told  that  we  have  a  million  souls,  and  that  every 
atom  of  our  bodies  has  a  soul  of  its  own.  Far  more  prudent  is  it  to 
admit  the  difnculty  once  for  all,  and  then  let  it  lie  at  rest.  There 
is  a  sediment  indeed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  but  all  the  water 
above  it  is  clear  and  transparent.  The  Hylozoist  only  shakes  it 
up,  and  renders  the  whole  turbid. 

But  it  is  not  either  the  nature  of  man  or  the  duty  of  the  philo- 
sopher  to  despair  concerning  any  important  problem,  until,  as  in 
the  squaring  of  the  circle,  the  impossibility  of  a  solution  has  been 
demonstrated.  How  the  esse  assumed  as  originally  distinct  from 
the  scire,  can  ever  unite  itself  with  it ;  how  being  can  transform 
itself  into  a  hnowing,  becomes  conceivable  on  one  only  condition  ; 
namely,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  vis  representativa,  or  the  Sen- 
tient,  is  itself  a  species  of  being,  i.e.,  either  as  a  property  or  attri- 
bute,  or  as  an  hypostasis  or  self-subsistence.  The  former  is  indeed 
the  assumption  of  materialism  ;  a  system  which  could  not  but  be 
patronized  by  the  philosopher,  if  only  it  actually  perf  ormed  what 
it  promises.  But  how  any  affection  from  without  can  metamor- 
phose  itself  into  perception  or  will,  the  materialist  has  hitherto 
left  not  only  as  incomprehensible  as  he  found  it,  but  has  aggra- 
vated  it  into  a  comprehensible  absurdity.  For,  grant  that  an 
object  from  without  could  act  upon  the  conscious  self  as  on  a 
consubstantial  object ;  yet  such  an  affection  could  only  engender 
something  homogeneous  with  itself.  Motion  could  only  pro- 
pagate  motion.  Matter  has  no  inward.  We  remove  one  surface, 
but  to  meet  with  another.  We  can  but  divide  a  particle  into  par- 
ticles  ;  and  each  atom  comprehends  in  itself  the  properties  of  the 
material  universe.  Let  any  reflecting  mind  make  the  experiment 
of  explaining  to  itself  the  evidence  of  our  sensuous  intuitions,  f rom 
the  hypothesis  that  in  any  given  perception  there  is  a  something 
which  has  been  communicated  to  it  by  an  impact  or  an  impression 
ab  extra.  In  the  first  place,  by  the  impact  on  the  percipient  or  ens 
representans,  not  the  object  itself ,  but  only  its  action  or  effect,  will 
pass  into  the  same.  Not  the  iron  tongue,  but  its  vibrations,  pass 
into  the  metal  of  the  bell.     Now,  in  our  immediate  perception,  it 
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is  not  the  mere  power  or  act  of  the  object,  but  tbe  object  itself, 
whicb  is  inimediately  present.  We  might  indeed  attempt  to  ex- 
plain  this  result  by  a  chain  of  deductions  and  conclusions ;  but 
that,  first,  the  very  faculty  of  deducing  and  concluding  would 
equally  demand  an  explanation ;  and,  secondly,  that  there  exista 
in  fact  no  such  intermediation  by  logical  notions,  such  as  those  of 
cause  and  effect.  It  is  the  object  itself,  not  the  product  of  a 
syllogism,  which  is  present  to  our  consciousness.  Or  would  we 
explain  this  supervention  of  the  object  to  the  sensation,  by  a  pro- 
ductive  faculty  set  in  motion  by  an  impulse;  still  the  transition 
into  the  percipient  of  the  object  itself,  from  which  the  impulse 
proceeded,  assumes  a  power  that  can  permeate  and  wholly  possess 
the  soul : 

"  And  like  a  God  by  spiritual  art, 
Be  all  in  all,  and  all  in  every  part." 

OOWLET. 

And  how  came  the  percipient  here  ?  And  what  is  become  of  the 
wonder-promising  Matter,  that  was  to  perform  all  these  marvels 
by  force  of  mere  figure,  weight,  and  motion  ?  The  most  consistent 
proceeding  of  the  dogmatic  materialist  is  to  fall  back  into  the 
common  rank  of  sonl-and-bodyists ;  to  affect  the  mysterious.  and 
declare  the  whole  process  a  revelation  given  and  not  to  be  under- 
stood,  which  it  would  be  profane  to  examine  too  closely.  Datur 
non  intelligitur.  But  a  revolation  imconfirmed  by  miracles,  and  a 
faithnot  commanded  by  the  conscience,  a  philosophor  may  venture 
to  pass  by,  without  suspecting  himself  of  any  irreligious  tendency. 

Thus  as  materialism  bas  been  generally  taught,  it  is  atterly  un« 
intelligible,  and  owes  ;ill  its  prosolytcs  to  tho  propeusity  so  com- 
mon  among  men,  to  mistake  distind  Lmages  for  olear  oonceptioiiBi 
and  vice  versa,  to  reject  as  inconceivable  whatever  from  its  own 
natnre  is  anima^in.ililr.  But  as  soon  as  it  liccomos  intelligible,  it 
ceases  to  ljf  matfrialisin.  In  ordor  to  explain  thvnhing,  aa  a  ma- 
terial  phcnomenon,  it  is  necessary  to  refine  matter  into  a  mere 
modification  of  intelligence,  with  the  twofold  Function  of  wppecur- 
ing  :\i\d perceiving.  Kvcn  80  did  E*riestley  in  bia  controversy  with 
I * i ■  i < ■  < ■ .  Ee  Htripped  mattor  of  all  its  materiaJ  properties,  Bnbsti- 
buted  spiritna]  powers,  an«l  when  we  expected  t^>  tind  a  body,  be- 
hold,  we  had  nothi:i'_,'  l>ut  ita  ghoat!  tli>'  ;i  pp.irit  i.  >n  of  a  defunct 
sabstance ! 

1  liall  n>>t  dilate  fnrther  on  this  sabject,  becaase  it  will  (if  God 
granl  heall li  and  permissii »n)be  1 1-< m t *•> I  <>f  al  lai-L-v  and  Bystemati- 

Callv  in  a  \v>>rl<  which  I  liavf  maiiv  voars  l»>n  ]>rc  paring,  on  the 
Prodnctive  Logos  human  and  divino,  with,  and  as  an  introductior 
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to,  a  full  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  To  make  myself 
intelligible,  as  far  as  my  present  subject  requires,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient  briefly  to  observe  :  1.  That  all  association  demands  and  pre- 
Bupposes  the  existence  of  the  thoughts  and  images  to  be  associated. 
2.  The  hypothesis  of  an  extemal  world  exactly  correspondent  to 
those  images  or  modifications  of  our  own  being,  which  alone  (ac- 
cording  to  this  system)  we  actually  behold,  is  as  thorough  idealism 
as  Berkeley's,  inasmuch  as  it  equally  (perhaps  in  a  more  perfect 
degree)  removes  all  reality  and  immediateness  of  perception,  and 
places  us  in  a  dream-world  of  phantoms  and  spectres,  the  inexpli- 
cable  swarm  and  equivocal  generation  of  motions  in  our  own 
brains.  3.  That  this  hypothesis  neither  involves  the  explanation, 
nor  precludesthe  necessity,  of  a  mechanism  andco-adequate  forces 
in  the  percipient,  which  at  the  more  than  magic  touch  of  the  inipidse 
from  without  is  to  create  anew  for  itself  the  correspondent  object. 
The  formation  of  a  copy  is  not  solved  by  the  mere  pre-existence 
of  an  original ;  the  copyist  of  Raffael's  Transfiguration  must  re- 
peat  more  or  less  perfectly  the  process  of  Raffael.  It  would  be 
easy  to  explain  a  thought  from  the  image  on  the  retina,  and  that 
from  the  geometry  of  light,  if  this  very  light  did  not  present  the 
very  same  difficulty.  We  niight  as  rationally  chant  the  Brahmin 
creed  of  the  tortoise  that  supported  the  bear,  that  supported  the 
elephant,  that  supported  the  world,  to  the  tune  of  "  This  is  the 
house  that  Jack  built."  The  sic  Deo  placitum  est  we  all  admit  as 
the  sufficient  cause,  and  the  divine  goodness  as  the  sufficient 
reason ;  but  an  answer  to  the  whence  ?  and  why  ?  is  no  answer  to 
the  how  ?  which  alone  is  the  physiologisfs  concem.  It  is  a  mere 
sophisma  pigrum,  and  (as  Bacon  hath  said)  the  arrogance  of  pu- 
sillanimity,  which  lifts  up  the  idol  of  a  mortaTs  f ancy,  and  com- 
mands  us  to  f all  down  and  worship  it  as  a  work  of  divine  wisdom, 
an  ancile  or  palladium  fallen  from  heaven.  By  the  very  same 
argument  the  supporters  of  the  Ptolemaic  system  might  have  re- 
buffed  the  Newtonian,  and  pointing  to  the  sky  with  self-com 
placent  grin,*  have  appealed  to  common  sense,  whether  the  sun 
did  not  move  and  the  earth  stand  still. 

•  "  Aivl  Coxco^bs  v&nqaiab  Cerkele7  ^ith  a  fjrin/'  F-^n. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ls  piilosophj  possible  as  a  science,  and  what  are  its  conditions  ?— Giordano  Bruno— Literar? 
aristocracy,  or  the  existeuce  of  a  tacit  compact  among  the  learned  as  a  privilcged  order 
— The  author's  obligations  to  the  Mystics ; — to  Immanuel  Kant — The  differenoe  between 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  Kanfs  writings,  and  a  vindication  of  prudence  in  the  teaching 
of  philosophy — Fichte's  attempt  to  complete  the  critical  system — Its  partial  success 
and  ultimate  failure — Obligations  to  Scheliing ;  and  amoug  English  writcrs  to  Saurnarei 

AFTER  I  liad  successively  studied  in  the  schools  of  Locke, 
Berkeley,  Leibnitz,  and  Hartley,  and  could  find  in  neither 
of  them  an  abiding  place  for  my  reason,  I  began  to  ask  myself,  Ia 
a  system  of  philosophy,  as  different  from  mere  history  and  historic 
classification  possible?  If  possible,  what  are  its  necessary  con- 
ditions  ?  I  was  f or  a  while  disposed  to  answer  the  first  question 
in  the  negative,  and  to  admit  that  the  sole  practicable  employ- 
ment  for  the  human  mind  was  to  observe,  to  collect,  and  to 
classify.  But  I  soon  felt  that  human  nature  itself  fought  up 
against  this  wilful  resignation  of  intellect ;  and  as  soon  did  I  find, 
that  the  scheme  taken  with  all  its  consequences  and  cleared  of  all 
inconsistencies  was  not  less  impracticable,  than  contra-natural. 
Assume  in  its  full  extent  the  position,  nihil  im  in&ettectu  ynod  non 
priue  in  sensu,  witbout  Leibnitz's  qualifying prceter  ipeum  int,l- 
lectum,  and  in  the  same  sense,  in  which  it  was  understood  by 
Hartley  and  Condillac:  and  what  Hum<"  had  demonstratively 
deduced  from  this  concession  conceming  cause  and  effect,  will 
apply  with  equal  and  crushing  force  t<>  all  the  other  eleveo 
categorical  forms,*  and  the  logical  functions  corresponding  to 
them.  How  cau  we  make  bricka  without  straw  P  Or  build  with- 
out  cement  ?  We  learn  all  thinga  indeed  by  occasion  <>f  expe* 
rienee;  but  the  very  facta  so  learni  force  us  inward  on  the 
antecedents,  that  mnai  1«'  pre-snppoaed  in  order  i<>  render  ex> 
].. ■ricnce  itsclf  possiUc  Tlic  first  book  of  Locke's  Essays  (i£  tlie 
sui»[m>sc<1  crror,  wliicli  it  labours  to  subvert,  be  nol  B  incrc  tbing 
nf  straw,  an  absurdity  which  u<>  lnan  ever  <ii<l,  <>r  indeed  eveJ 
could  believe)  is  formed  <»n  a  ^.i',<j>ar^(i  inpo&irqirttas,  and  involvet 
the  old  mistake  of  owm  hoo  .•  <  rgo,  propti  r  hoo, 

Tlic  tcrin.  Philosophy,  definee  itself  aa  an  affectionate  seeking 
after  tbe  fcrutb;  l>ut  Truth  ia  tbe  correlative  <»t'  Being.  Thia 
again  is  n<>  way  conceivable,  bul  by  aasuming  as  a  postulate,  that 
ii.itl-,  are  ab  i/nitio,  identica.  and  co-inherent ;  tliat  inteUigence  and 

•VUeUont;qn  ty, relotion, and       106     Bi  »■  t « ■■  the  Judicious  rcmarks  in  Loctu 

Uode,  eacfa  conslsl  I  os,      aml  iluiue. 

Vide  iXritik  iitr  remcn   lc<  nunjt,  y>.  'Ji.  aud 
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being  are  reciprocally  each  otlier's  substrate.  I  presumed  tliat 
this  was  a  possible  conception  (t.  e.  tbat  it  involved  no  logical 
inconsonance)  from  tbe  lengtb  of  time  during  which  tbe  scbolastic 
definition  of  tbe  Supreme  Being,  as  actus purissimus  sine  ulla  poten- 
tiaUtate,  was  received  in  tbe  scbools  of  Tbeology,  botb  by  tbe 
Pontifician  and  tbe  Ref  omied  divines.  Tbe  early  study  of  Plato 
and  Plotinus,  with  tbe  commentaries  and  tbe  Tbeologia  Platonica 
of  tbe  illustrious  Florentine ;  of  Proclus  and  Gemistius  Pletbo ; 
and  at  a  later  period  of  tbe  "  De  Immenso  et  Innumerabili,"  and 
tbe  "  De  la  causa,  principio  et  uno,"  of  tbe  pbilosopber  of  Nola, 
wbo  could  boast  of  a  Sir  Pbilip  Sidney,  and  Fulke  Greville  among 
bis  patrons,  and  whoru  tbe  idolators  of  Eome  burnt  as  an  atheist 
in  tbe  year  1660 ;  bad  all  contributed  to  prepare  my  mind  f or  tbe 
reception  and  welconiing  of  tbe  Cogito  quia  sum,  et  sum  guia  ' 
Cogito ;  a  pbilosopby  of  seeming  bardibood,  but  certainly  tbe 
most  ancient,  and  tberefore  presumptively  tbe  most  natural. 

"Why  need  I  be  afraid  ?  Say  ratber  bow  dare  I  be  asbamed  of 
tbe  Teutonic  tbeosopbist,  Jacob  Bebmen  ?  Many,  indeed,  and 
gross  were  bis  delusions ;  and  sucb  as  fumish  frequent  and  ample 
occasion  for  tbe  triumph  of  the  learned  over  the  poor  ignorant 
shoemaker,  who  had  dared  think  for  bimself.  But  while  we 
remember  that  these  delusions  were  such  as  might  be  anticipated 
from  bis  utter  want  of  all  intellectual  discipline,  and  from  his 
ignorance  of  rational  psychology,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
latter  defect  he  had  in  common  witb  the  most  leamed  theologians 
of  his  age.  Neither  with  books  nor  witb  book-leamed  men  was 
he  conversant.  A  meek  and  shy  quietist,  his  intellectual  powers 
were  never  stimulated  into  feverous  energy  by  crowds  of  prose- 
lytes,  or  by  the  ambition  of  proselyting.  Jacob  Behmen  was  an 
enthusiast  in  the  strictest  sense,  as  not  merely  distinguished,  but 
as  contra-distinguished,  from  a  fanatic.  While  I  in  part  translate 
the  followmg  observations  from  a  contemporary  writer  of  the 
Contine-.t,  let  me  be  permitted  to  premise,  tbat  I  might  have 
transcribed  tbe  substance  from  memoranda  of  my  own,  which 
were  written  many  years  before  his  pamphlet  was  given  to  the 
world ;  and  that  I  pref er  another's  words  to  my  own,  partly  as  a 
tribute  due  to  priority  of  pubbcation;  but  still  more  from  the 
pleasure  of  sympathy  in  a  case  where  coincidence  only  was 
possibie. 

Whoerer  is  acquainted  with  tbe  history  of  philosopby  durmg 
the  two  or  three  last  centuries,  cannot  but  admit  that  there 
appears  to  have  existed  a  sort  of  secret  and  tacit  compact  among 
Xhe  leamed,  not  to  pass  beyond  a  certain  limit  in   3peculativa 
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science.  The  privilege  of  free  thought,  so  highly  extolled,  has  at 
no  time  been  held  valid  in  actual  practice,  except  within  this 
limit ;  and  not  a  single  stride  beyond  it  has  ever  heen  ventured 
without  bringing  obloquy  on  the  transgressor.  The  few  men  of 
genius  among  the  leamed  class,  who  actually  did  overstep  this 
boundary,  anxiously  avoided  the  appearance  of  having  so  done. 
Therefore  the  tnie  depth  of  science,  and  the  penetration  to  the 
inmost  centre,  froni  which  all  the  lines  of  knowledge  diverge  to 
their  ever  distant  circuniference,  was  abandoned  to  the  illiterate 
and  the  simple,  whoni  unstilled  yearning,  and  an  original  ebul- 
liency  of  spirit,  had  urged  to  the  investigation  of  the  indwelling 
and  living  ground  of  all  things.  These  then,  because  their  names 
had  never  been  enrolled  in  the  guilds  of  the  learned,  were  perse- 
cuted  by  the  registered  livery-men  as  interlopers  on  their  rights 
and  privileges.  All  without  distinction  were  branded  as  fanatics 
and  phantasts;  not  only  those  whose  wild  and  exorbitaut  imagi- 
nations  had  actually  engendered  only  extravagant  and  grotesque 
phantasms,  and  whose  productions  were,  for  the  most  part,  poor 
copies  and  gross  caricatures  of  genuine  inspiration ;  but  the  truly 
inspired  likewise,  the  originals  themselves !  And  this  foi  n<> 
other  reason,  but  because  they  were  the  unlearned,  men  of  humble 
and  obscure  occupations.  When,  and  from  whom  among  the 
literati  by  profession,  have  we  ever  heard  the  divine  doxology 
repeated,  "I  thank  Thee  0  Fatherl  Lord  of  Heaven  aml  Earihl 
hecause  Thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  a/nd  prudeni,  omd 
haet  rcvealed  them  mto  babes."  *  No!  the  haughty  priests  of 
learning,  not  only  banished  from  the  schools  and  marts  of  seiinuv 
all  wh<>  had  dared  di-aw  living  watcrs  1'roni  thefouniam,  bul  drove 
them  out  of  thr  very  Temph'.  which  meantime  tke  buyers,  and 
sr//»/-.s-,  and  money-rhtiinji ■>-.<  were  suilered  to  make  "  <h  »  ofthieoes. 

Ainl  yet  it  woidd  not  be  easy  t<>  iliseover  anj  suhstant  ial  ground 
foT  this  eontemptuoofl  pride  b  Hiose  literati,  who  have  mostdia- 
tinguished  themselvea  by  their  scora  of  Behmen,  De  Thovrae, 
Greorge  Pox,  &c. ;  unless  it  be  that  they  ootdd  write  orthogra- 
phically,  make  Bmooth  periods.  and  had  the  fashions  <>t'  authorahip 
aLmoai  Literallyal  their  fingers'  ends.whilethe  latter,  in  aimplicity 
of  soul.  made  their  words  immediate  echoes  of  their  Feelings, 
Hence  the  freqnencyof  those  phrases  among  them,  which  have 
I»  in  mistaken  for  pretences  to  immediate  inspirationj  as  for 
instance,  "  //  vooa  deUvered  vunto  me;"  "  1  etrove  not  tq  speak}"  "  J 
aa/id,  1  witt  be  aileni  ,•"  "  bui  the  word  woa  m  my  heoirt  oa  a  burni/ng 
Jio  ;"  "  a/nd  I  could  not  forhcur."  Ileme  too  tlie  imwillingness  U) 
•  Loke,  x.  2i 
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give  offence ;  hence  the  foresight,  and  the  dread  of  the  clamours 
which  would  be  raised  against  them.  so  frequently  avowed  in  the 
writings  of  these  nien,  and  expressed,  as  was  natural,  in  the  words 
of  the  only  book  with  which  they  were  familiar.  "  Woe  is  me 
that  I  am  become  a  man  of  strife,  and  a  man  of  contention;  ] 
love  peace :  the  souls  of  men  are  dear  unto  me :  yet  because  I 
seek  for  light  every  one  of  them  doth  curse  me  !"  O  !  it  requires 
deeper  feeling  and  a  stronger  imagination  than  belong  to  most  of 
those  to  whom  reasoning  and  fluent  expression  have  been  as  a  trade 
leamt  in  boyhood,  to  conceive  with  what  might,  with  what  inward 
strivings  and  commotion,  the  conception  of  a  new  and  vital  truth 
takes  possession  of  an  uneducated  man  of  genius.  His  meditations 
are  almost  inevitably  employed  on  the  etemal  or  the  everlasting ; 
f  or  "  the  world  is  not  his  f  riend,  nor  the  world's  law."  Need  we, 
then,  be  surprised  that,  under  an  excitement  at  once  so  strong 
and  so  unusual,  the  man's  body  should  sympathise  with  the 
stmggles  of  his  mind;  or  that  he  should  at  times  be  so  far 
deluded  as  to  mistake  the  tumultuous  sensations  of  his  nerves,  and 
the  co-existing  spectres  of  his  fancy,  as  parts  or  symbols  of  the 
traths  which  were  opening  on  him  ?  It  has  indeed  been  plausibly 
observed,  that  in  order  to  derive  any  advantage,  or  to  collect  any 
intelligible  meaning  from  the  writings  of  these  ignorant  Mystics, 
the  reader  must  bring  with  him  a  spirit  and  judgment  superior 
to  that  of  the  writers  themselves  : 

"  And  what  he  brings,  what  needs  be  elsewhere  seek  ?" 

Paradise  Regained. 

— A  sophism,  which  I  fully  agree  with  Warburton,  is  unworthy  of 
Milton ;  how  much  more  so  of  the  awful  Person  in  whose  mouth 
he  has  placed  it  ?  One  assertion  I  will  venture  to  make,  as  sug- 
gested  by  my  own  experience,  that  there  exist  f olios  on  the  human 
understanding,  and  the  nature  of  man,  which  would  have  a  far 
juster  claim  to  their  high  rank  and  celebrity,  if  in  the  whole  huge 
volume  there  could  be  f ound  as  much  fulness  of  heart  and  intellect 
as  burst  forth  in  many  a  simple  page  of  George  Fox,  Jacob 
Behmen,  and  even  of  Behmen's  commentator,  the  pious  and  fervid 
William  Law. 

The  feeling  of  gratitude,  which  I  cherish  towards  these  men, 
has  caused  me  to  digress  f urther  than  I  had  f  oreseen  or  proposed ; 
but  to  have  passed  them  over  in  an  historical  sketch  of  my  literary 
life  and  opinions,  would  have  seemed  to  me  like  the  denial  of  a 
debt,  the  concealment  of  a  boon.  For  the  writings  of  these 
Mystics  acted  in  no  slight  degree  to  prevent  my  mind  from  beiug 
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irnprisoned  within  the  outline  of  any  single  dogniatic  system. 
They  contributed  to  keep  alive  the  heart  in  the  head;  gave  me 
an  indistinct,  yet  stirring  and  working  presentinient,  that  all  the 
products  of  the  mere  reflective  faculty  partook  of  death,  aud  were 
as  the  rattling  twigs  and  sprays  in  winter,  into  which  a  sap  waa 
yet  to  be  propelled,  from  some  root  to  which  I  had  not  penetrated, 
if  they  were  to  afford  my  soul  either  food  or  shelter.  If  they 
were  too  often  a  moving  cloud  of  smoke  to  me  by  day,  yet  they 
were  always  a  pillar  of  fire  throughout  the  night,  during  my 
wanderings  through  the  wildemess  of  doubt,  and  enabled  me  to 
skirt,  without  crossing,  the  sandy  deserts  of  utter  unbelief.  That 
the  system  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  an  irreligious 
Pantheism,  I  well  know.  The  Ethics  of  Spinoza  may,  orniay  not, 
be  an  instance.  But  at  no  time  could  I  believe.  fchat  in  itself  and 
easentially  it  is  incompatible  with  religion,  natural.  or  revealed : 
and  now  I  am  most  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  eontrary.  The 
writings  of  the  illustrious  sage  of  Konigsberg,  the  founder  of  the 
Critical  Philosophy,  more  than  any  other  work,  at  once  invigor- 
ated  and  disciplined  my  understanding.  The  originality,  the 
depth,  and  the  compression  of  the  thoughts ;  the  novelty  and 
subtlety,  yet  solidity  and  importance,  of  the  distinetions ;  the 
adamantine  chain  of  the  logic ;  and  I  will  venture  to  add  (paradox 
as  it  will  appear  to  those  who  have  taken  their  notion  of  Immainiel 
Kant,  from  Reviewers  and  Frenclnncn  the  dearness  and  evidence 
of  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason;  of  the  Judgment;  <>f  the 
Metaphysical  Elements  of  NaturaJ  Philosophy ,  and of  liis  Religion 
within  the  bounds  of  Pure  Reason,  took  possession  of  me  as  with 
a  gianfs  hand.  After  fifteen  years  familiarity  witli  them,  I  still 
read  these  and  all  his  other  productions  with  ondiminished  de» 
lighl  and  increasincj  admiration.  The  f ew passages  tli;it  rctnained 
obscure  to  me,  after  due  efforts  of  thought,  [aa  the  chapter  on 
ori^inal  appeivept  ion  i,  ;md  tlie  apparent  contradictionB  which 
occur,  I  soon  fonndwere  hintsand  inakinationa  referring  to  Ldeas, 
which  Kant  either  did  nol  tliink  it  pradenl  to  avow,  or  which  hs 
conaidered  ae  oonsistently  lefl  behind  in  a  pnre  analyBia,noi  of 
liutnan  naturc  iTi  toto,  bnl  of  the  Bpeculative  mtelled  alone. 
Herc  theref ore he  wa  rained  t<>  commence  al  the  j.oint  of 

irenection,  or  natural  .onsciousncss:  wliile  in  liis  moral  Bysteni  lie 

wae  permitted  to  asai a  bigher  gronnd  (the  autonomy  of  th<a 

will)  as  ;i  postnlate  deducible  from  1 1 1  *  -  uncouditional  commandi 

or  (m  ttic  technioa]  Language  <<t'  bia  school    the  categorioaJ  im- 

perative,  >>(  tli<-  conscience.     Qenadbeen  in  imuiitient  dangerof 

ution  during  the  reign  of   the  late  king  of   Prussia,  that 
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atrange  compound  of  lawless  debauchery  and  priest-ridden  super 
stitiun :  and  it  is  probable  tbat  be  bad  little  incbnation,  in  bis 
old  age,  to  act  over  again  tbe  fortunes  and  bair-breadtb  escapes 
pf  "Wolf .  Tbe  expulsion  of  tbe  first  among  Kanfs  disciples,  wbo 
attempted  to  complete  bis  system,  from  tbe  university  of  Jena, 
witb  tbe  confiscation  and  probibition  of  tbe  obnoxious  work  by 
tbe  joint  efforts  of  tbe  courts  of  Saxony  and  Hanover,  supplied 
expeiimental  proof  tbat  tbe  venerable  old  man's  caution  was  not 
groundless.  In  spite  tberefore  of  bis  own  declarations,  I  could 
never  beUeve  it  was  possible  for  bim  to  bave  meant  no  more  by 
bis  Noumenon,  or  Tbing  in  Itself ,  tban  bis  mere  words  express ; 
or  tbat  in  bis  own  conception  be  confined  tbe  wbole  plastic  power 
to  tbe  forms  of  tbe  intellect,  leaving  for  tbe  external  cause,  f or  tbe 
materiale  of  our  sensations,  a  matter  witbout  form,  wbicb  is 
doubtless  inconceivable.  I  entertained  doubts  likewise,  wbetber 
in  bis  own  mind,  be  even  laid  ull  tbe  stress,  wbicb  be  appears  to 
do,  on  the  moral  postulates. 

/Axl  idea,  in  tbe  bigbest  sense  of  tbat  word,  cannot  be  conveyed 
but  by  a  syrnbol ;  and,  except  in  geometry,  all  symbols  of  neces- 
sity  involve  an  apparent  contradictiory  4>a>vr)o-e  SweToIo-tv :  andfor 
tbose  wbo  could  not  pierce  tbrougb  tbis  symbolic  busk,  bis  writings 
were  not  intended.  Questions  wbicb  cannot  be  fully  answered 
witbout  exposing  tbe  respondent  to  personal  danger,  are  not  en- 
titled  to  a  fair  answer;  and  yet  to  say  tbis  openly  would  in  many 
cases  furnisb  tbe  very  advantage  wbicb  tbe  adversary  is  insidi- 
ously  seeking  after.  /Veracity  does  not  consist  in  saying,  but  in 
tbe  intention  of  communicating  truth ;  and  tbe  pbilosopher  who 
cannot  utter  the  whole  truth  without  conveying  f  alsehood,  and  at 
the  same  time,  perhaps,  exciting  the  most  malignant  passions,  is 
constrained  to  express  himself  either  mytbically  or  equivocallyv 
When  Kant  tberefore  was  importuned  to  settle  the  disputes  of 
bis  commentators  himself ,  by  declaring  wbat  he  meant,  how  could 
bc  decline  the  honours  of  martyrdom  witb  less  offence,  tban  by 
simply  replying,  "I  meant  what  I  said,  and  at  the  age  of  near 
fourscore,  I  have  something  else,  and  more  important  to  do,  than 
to  write  a  commentary  on  my  own  works." 

Fichte's  Wissenschaftslehre,  or  Lore  of  Ultimate  Science,  was  to 
add  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  :  and  by  commencing  witb  an  act, 
instead  of  a  thing  or  substance,  Ficbte  assuredly  gave  tbe  first 
mortal  blow  to  Spinozism,  as  taugbt  by  Spinoza  himself ;  and 
supplied  tbe  idea  of  a  system  truly  metaphysical,  and  of  a  meta- 
physique  truly  systematic :  (i.  e.  baving  its  spring  and  principle 
within  itself.)     But  this  fundamental  idea  he  overbuilt  with  u 
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beavy  raass  of  mere  notions,  and  psychological  acts  of  arbitrary 
reflection.  Thus  his  theory  degenerated  into  a  crude  egoismH** 
a  boastfnl  and  hyperstoic  hostility  to  Nature.  as  lifeless,  godless, 
and  altogether  unholy :  while  his  religion  consisted  inthe  assunrp- 
tion  of  a  mere  ordo  ordinans,  which  we  were  permitted  -  xott  rice  ta 
call  God ;  and  his  ethics  in  au  ascetic,  and  abnost  monkish,  mortifi- 
cation  of  the  natural  passions  and  desires. 

In  Schelling's  Natrwr- Philosophie,  and  the  System  des  transcen- 
dentalen  Idealismus,  I  first  found  a  genial  coincidence  with  nmcli 
that  I  had  toiled  out  for  myself,  and  a  powerful  assistaii.ee  in 
what  I  had  yet  to  do. 

I  have  introduced  this  statement  as  appropriateto  thenarrarive 

nature  of  this  sketch;  yet  rather  in  reference  to  the  work  whiell 

I  hive  announced  in  a  preceding  page,  than  to  mv  pivsent  sub- 

ject.     It  would  be  but  a  mere  act  of  justice  to  myself,  were  I  to 

wani  my  future  readers,  that  an  identity  uf   thought,  or 

similarity  of  phrase  will  not  be  at  all  times  a  certairj  proof  that 

the  passage  has  been  borrowed  from  Scheliing,  or  that  the  i -"ii- 

ceptions  were  originally  learnt  from  him.     In  this  instance,  as 

in  the   dramatic  lectures   of   Schlegel    to   whieh   I  have  before 

alluded,  from  the  same  motive  of  self-defeiu-e  against  the  rharire 

of  plagiarism,  many  of  the  most  striking  resemblances,  indeed  all 

the  main  and  fundamental  ideas,  were  born  and  matured  iu  uiv 

mind  before  I  had  ever  seen  a  single  page  <>f  the  Grerman  Philo- 

sopher;  and  I  might  indeed  affirm  with  trnth,  before  the  more 

important  works  of  Schelling  had  been  written,  <<r  at  leasl  made 

■  rhefoUowing  burleeque  <on  the  Ficfatean  Alllitaclfll 

I        mvu  iii. iy.  perhaps,  be  amusing  t->  the  a  trnce  wtth  thta  aUrttng !) 

i.  •.   who   bave  rtudled   toe  sygtem,  ;md  to  Ail  my  I  !  all  my  l  I 

thoee  who  are  unacqualnted  wlth  it,  may  con>  He*s  ■,  beretic   dog   wbo  but   sdds   H.  tty 

'..\  .1-  tolerable  a  Ukeness  <,t"  Flchte'a  ideaUsm  M.irtiu ! 

as  can  be  expected  from  un  avowed  carica-  Thus  cried  the  God  wlth  hlgh  imperiat  tooM 

tim.  1  ii  rni I    stiffest  state,  tli.it   sooiTd  nt 

Tbecatesorlcalimperative,o  -  .   '  ,  , 

Uon  01  tl„  ,„w  T,,,,„,„,  God,   EmENKAI-  A  P'"n,„u,.v,Tl,,n,|MT,t,v,  l„  ah< 

ii  \n.:,. Uthyrainl .,.  0de,bj  Qi  krkofi  V-.-.  ' '" "     ™**™*™    .„„1    ploial-dngub. 

rcK.Grammarlan.and    Bn In    In  hIXus  spake  oo  I    Behohlinla 

'J""''1"'"  vntax  of  their  own) 

Bu  I  V  Dious,  •  I  dotb  d<  pute  ye, 

(Speak  frgllsh,  Kn  impera-  InOl  I,  you,  the  vocatlve  o' duty ! 

I  ,,i  the  woi  Id  n  wbole  1  •  nlcoo  the  root ! 

11.,    on  th        .  doudlcry:  Of  tbc  wholeunlveree  oftouch,  s,  I 

1,1,]     I    '  The  genliive  and  ablative  toboot: 

1 1„  f..ni,  snd  the  subetance.  tbe  whai  and  The  Bccnaative  uf  wi  m'natlvt 

ti„  why,  ol  i 

TLawhen  and  thewbere^and  thelowand  Andinall  ca«es  thp  cose  abeolute  ! 

tbe  high,  Self-construed,  1  all  otber  rnoods  d, 

1 1„  n  I  th  and  tl„  lmperative,from  nothlng  wederiveus; 

hky,  i  raper-poetulate  <<f  mtne, 

1.  you,  snd  l„.  .',t,.l  he,  yon  aud  1,  nteoedence  1 

All  souls  and  all  bodl<    an  lit.lfii  ;<.  \.  Y,  /.,  the  God  Inflattivis  I 
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public.  Nor  is  this  coincidence  at  all  to  be  wondered  at.  \Ve 
had  studied  in  the  same  school;  been  disciplined  by  the  same 
preparatory  philosophy,  namely,  the  writings  of  Kant;  we  had 
both  equal  obligations  to  the  polar  logic  and  dynamic  philosophy 
of  Giordano  Bruno ;  and  Schelling  has  lately,  and,  as  of  recent 
acquisition,  avowed  that  same  affectionate  reverence  for  the 
labours  of  Behmen,  and  other  mystics,  which  I  had  formed  at  a 
much  earlier  period.  The  coincidence  of  Schelling's  system  with 
certain  general  idea3  of  Behmen,  he  declares  to  have  been  mere 
coincidence;  while  my  obligations  have  been  more  direct.  He 
needs  give  to  Behmen  only  feelings  of  sympathy;  while  I  owe 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  God  forbid !  that  I  should  be  suspected 
of  a  wish  to  enter  into  a  rivairy  with  Schelling  for  the  honours  so 
unequivocally  his  right,  not  only  as  a  great  and  original  genius. 
but  as  the  founder  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  and  as  the  most 
successful  improver  of  the  Dynamic*  System  which,  begun  by 
Bruno,  was  re-introduced  (in  a  more  philosophical  form,  and 
freed  from  all  ita  impurities  and  visionary  accompaniments)  by 
Kant;  in  whom  it  was  the  native  and  necessary  growth  of  his 
own  system.  Kanfs  followers,  however,  on  whom  (for  the  greater 
part)  their  master's  cloak  had  fallen  without,  or  with  a  very 
scanty  portion  of ,  his  spirit,  had  adopted  his  dynamic  ideas,  only 
as  a  more  refined  species  of  mechanics.     With  exception  of  one 

*  It  would  be  an  act  of  high  and   almost  and  the  copiousness  of  induction,  with  which 

criminal  injustice  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  he  has  assailed,  and  (in  my  opinion)   sub- 

name  of  Mr.  Richard  Saumarez,  a  gentleman  verted  the  tyranny  of  the  mechanic  system  in 

equally  well  known  as  a  medical  man  and  as  physiology ;  established  not  only  the  existence 

a  philanthropist,  but  who  demands  notice  on  of  final  causes,  but  their  necessity  and  effici- 

the  present  occasion  as  the  author  of "  a  new  ency  in  every  system  that  merits  the  name 

Systeni    of   Fhysiology "   in    two    volumes  of  philosophical ;   and   substituting  life  and 

octavo,  published  1797  ;  and  in  1812  of  "  An  progressive    power,    for    the    contradictory 

Kxamination   of   the   natural    and  artificial  inert  force,  has  a  right  to  be  known  and  re- 

Systems  of  Philosophy  which  now  prevail"  membered   as    the    first  instaurator   of   the 

in  one  volume  octavo,  entitled,  "  The  Princi-  dynamic  philosophy  in  England.    The  author's 

ples  of  physiological  and  physical  Science."  views,  as  far   as  concerns   himself,  are   un- 

The  latter  work  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  borrowed  and  completely  kis  own,  as  he  nei- 

former  in  style  or  arrangement ;  and  there  ther  possessed,  nor  do  his  writings  discover, 

le  a  greater  "necessity  of  distinguishing  the  the   least   acquaintance  with    the  works  of 

principles  of  the  author's  philosophy  from  his  Kant,  in  which  the  germs  of  the  philosophy 

oonjectures    concerning    colour,    the    atmos-  exist;    and    his    volumes    were     published 

pheric  matter,   comets,   &c.  which  whether  many  years  before  the  full  development  of 

juiit  or  erroneous  are  by  no  means  necessary  these  germs  by  Schelling.     Mr.  Saumarezs 

consequencea  of  that  philosophy.    Yet  even  detection  of  the  Braunonian  system  was  no 

in  this  department  of  this  vjume,  which  J  light  or  ordinary  service  at  the  time;  and  I 

regard  as  comparatively  the    inferior  work,  scarcely  remember  in  any  work  on  any  sub- 

the  reasonings  bywhichMr  Saumarez  inva-  ject  a  confutation  so  thoroughly  satisfactory. 

lidates  the  immanence  of  an  inhnite  power  in  It  is  sufficient  at  this  time  to  have  stated  the 

any  finile  substance  are  the  offspring  of  no  fact ;  as  in  the  preface  to  the  work,  which  I 

common  mind  ;    and  the  experiinent  on  the  have  already  announced  on  the  Logos,  1  have 

espansibUity  of  the  air  is  at  least  plausible  exhibited  in  detail  the  merits  of  this  writer, 

and  liiglily  ingeniotts.     But  the  merit,  which  and  genuine  philosopher,  who  needed  oniy 

will  secure  both  to  the  book  and  to  the  writer  have  taken  his  foundations  somewhat  deeper 

a  high  and  honorable  name  with  posterity,  and  wider  to  have  superseded  a  corsiderabli 

c>n*ists  in  the  masterly  force  of  reasoning,  partof  my  labours. 
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or  two  fundamental  ideas,  which  cannot  be  withbeld  from  Fichte, 
to  Schelling  we  owe  the  completion,  and  the  most  important 
victories,  of  this  revolution  in  philosophy.  To  me  it  will  be 
happiness  and  honour  enough,  should  I  succeed  in  rendering  the 
system  itself  intelligible  to  my  countrymeu.  aud  in  the  application 
of  it  to  the  most  awful  of  subjects  for  the  most  iruportant  of  pur- 
poses.  Whether  a  work  is  the  offspx-ing  of  a  man's  own  spirit, 
and  the  product  of  original  thinking,  will  be  discovered  by  those 
who  are  its  sole  legitimate  judges,  fey  better  tests  than  the  mere 
reference  to  dates.  For  readers  in  general.  let  whatever  shall  be 
found  in  this  or  any  future  work  of  mine  that  resembles,  or  coin- 
cides  with,  the  doctrines  of  my  German  predecessor,  though  con- 
temporary,  be  wholly  attributed  to  him :  provided,  that  the  absence 
of  distinct  references  to  his  books,  which  I  could  not  at  all  times 
make  with  truth  as  designating  citations  or  thoughts  actually  de- 
rived  from  him;  and  which,  I  trust,  would,  after  this  general 
acknowledgment  be  superfiuous ;  be  not  charged  on  me  as  an  un- 
generous  concealment  or  intentional  plagiarism.  I  have  not 
indeed  (eheu!  res  angusta  domil)  been  hitherto  able  to  procore 
more  than  two  of  his  books,  viz.  the  lst  volume  of  his  coUected 
Tracts,  and  his  System  of  Transcendental  Idealism;  t<>  whioh, 
however,  I  must  add  a  small  pamphlet  against  Fichte,  the  spirit 
of  which  was  to  my  feelings  painfully  incongruous  with  t  li< -  prin- 
ciples,  and  which  (with  tbe  usual  allowance  aftbrded  to  an  anti- 
thesis)  displayed  tbe  love  of  wisdom  rather  than  the  wisdom  <>f 
love.  I  regard  truth  as  a  divine  ventrfloquisl  :  1  care  nof  from 
whose  mouth  tli<'  sounds  are  supi><>s<.'d  to  proceed.  it'  <>nly  the 
words  are  audible  and  intelligible.  "  Albeit,  I  must  confess  to  ln- 
half  in  doubt,  whether  l  should  bring  it  forth  or  no,  it  being  s<> 
contrary  to  the  eye  of  fche  world,  and  the  world  s<>  ]><>t<'nl  in  most 
men's  hearts,  thal  I  BhaU  endanger  either  nol  to  beregardedov 
not  to  be  understood." — Milton  :  Beaaon  of  Church  Qovemrment. 

And  to  conclude  the  subjed  o£  citation,  with  b  clnster  of  <ita- 
tions,  which,  a«  takes  from  books  n<>t  in  common  ose,  may  contri* 
bnte  to  the  readei^s  amusement,  as  a  volnntarj  before  b  aermon, 
'■J),J,I  nLtlii  ((iiidcnt  deliciis  literarwm  imeeca&os  subiio  jam  homi/ne» 
adeo  essc, iitii^ilini  qv/i  Chriatianoe  se profitentur,  ei  leyere  nisiqvod 

m I  ilrlrrtiitimii m  fiicit,  siistiiiemit   iiilul  :   uinlr  ,t  ditdpUnCB  MtJ 

//  philo8ophia  ipea  ja/m  fere  proratu  eHam  a  doctie  negligwitw. 
(jinul  qiiiiliui  jiropoeitwm  studiorwn,  niri  matwre  corrigitwr,  tcmt 
rnagnv/m  rebtu  i/ncommodv/m  ddbU,  qua/m  dedii  Ba/rbariea  olim. 
Pertinax  ret  Barbaries  eet,fateor  s  eed  minuepoteet  tamen,  aua/m  iUa 
moUitiet   et  persuasa  prudentia  literaru/m,  gua  n  ratione  oarti 
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eapientice  virtutisque  specie  mortales  misere  circumducit.  Succedet 
igitur,  ut  arbitror,  haucl  ita  multo  post,  pro  rusticand  seculi  nostri 
ruditate  captatrix  illa  communi-loquentia  robur  animi  virilis  omne, 
omnem  virtutem  masculam  profligatura,  nisi  cavetur."*  A  too  pro- 
phetic  remark,  which  has  been  in  fulfilment  from  tbe  year  1680,  to 
tbe  present  1815.  N.B.  By  persuasa  prudentia,  Grynaeus  means 
self-complacent  common  sense  as  opposed  to  science  and  pbiloso- 
pbic  reason. 

"  Est  medius  ordo  et  velut  equestris  Ingeniorum  quidem  sagacium 
et  rebus  humanis  commodorum,  non  tamen  in  primam  magnitudinem 
patentium.  Eorum  hominum,  ut  ita  dicam,  major  annona  est. 
Sedulum  esse,  nihil  temere  loqui,  assuescere  labori,  et  imagine  pru- 
dentice  et  modestice  tegere  angustioi'es  paii.es  captus  dum  exercita- 
tionem  et  ustim,  quo  isti  in  civilibus  rebus  pollent,  pro  natura  et  mag- 
nitudine  ingenii  plerique  accipiunt." — Barclaii  Argenis,  p.  71. 

"  As  tberef ore,  pbysicians  are  many  times  f orced  to  leave  such 
methods  of  curing  as  themselves  know  to  be  fittest,  and  being 
over-ruled  by  the  sick  man's  impatience,  are  f  ain  to  try  the  best 
they  can :  in  Hke  sort,  considering  how  tbe  case  dotb  stand  with 
the  present  age,  full  of  tongue  and  weak  of  brain,  behold  we 
would  (if  our  subject  permitted  it)  yield  to  the  stream  tbereof. 
That  way  we  would  be  contented  to  prove  our  tbesis,  which  being 
the  worse  in  itself,  notwithstanding  is  now  by  reason  of  common 
imbecility  the  fitter  and  likelier  to  be  brooked." — Hooker. 

If  this  fear  could  be  rationally  entertained  in  tbe  controversial 
age  of  Hooker,  under  tbe  then  robust  discipline  of  tbe  scholastic 
logic,  pardonably  may  a  writer  of  the  present  times  anticipate  a 
scanty  audience  f  or  abstrusest  tbemes,  and  truths  tbat  can  neither 
be  communicated  or  received  without  effort  of  thought,  as  well 
as  patience  of  attention. 

"  Che  s'io  non  erro  al  calcolar  de'  punti, 
Par  ch'  Asinina  Stella  a  noi  predomini, 
E'l  Somaro  e'l  Castron  si  sian  congiunti. 
]1  tempo  dApuleio  piu  non  si  nomini : 
Che  se  allora  un  sol  Huom  sembrava  un  Asino, 
llille  Asini  a'  miei  di  rassembran  Huomini !" 

Di  Saivatob  Rosa  Sateb.  1.  1.  10. 

•  Simon-  GnYKiEL-s,  candido  kctori,  prefixed  to  the  Latin  translation  of  Plflto  hy  Marsiliui 
Fianua.    Lugduni,  1557. 
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CHAPTEB  X. 

\  of  iigi    -ii  and  Bneodotes,aa  :\n  tnterlude  i>roo<Miis  that  on  the  nature  and 

sia  of  the  Imagination  or  plaatie  power— ■ On  pedantry  and  pedantli  espressi.  os     \.i- 
to  young  autbora  respecting  publication — Varl  tue  anecdotes  of  the  rathor's  Uterarj 
life,  and  the  progresa  ofhia  opiniona  ii\  religion  and  poUttoa, 

"  Esemplasiic.  The  word  is  nol  in  Johnson,  nor  have  I  niet 
witli  ir  elsewhere,"  Neither  have  I!  I  constructed  it  myself  froni 
the  Greek  \\<>r<ls.  eJs  S»  nXaTruv  i.o.  tn  Bhape  into  onej  becanaq 
Laving  to  convey  a  new  Bense,  I  tlnuiLjlit  that  a  new  term  wonla 
both  aid  tho  recollection  of  my  meaning,  and  prevent  its  beinfl 
confonnded  with  tho  usual  imporl  of  tlu>  word,  imaginationj 
"  But  this  is  pedantry  !"  Not  necessarily  bo,  1  hope.  If  1  am  nofl 
mis-informed,  pedantry  consista  in  the  use  of  words  ansuitable  to 
the  time,  place,  and  eompany.  Tho  language  of  the  markel 
would  be  in  the  Bohools  aa  pedantio,  though  it  mighl  aoi.  be  W 
prohated  by  that  name,  as  the  Language  of  the  Bchools  in  the 
market.  Tho  mere  man  of  theworld,  who  insiats  that  no  <>thor 
terms  but  sueh  as  occur  in  common  eonversation  ahould  be  cm- 
ployed  in  a  Bcientific  disquisition,  and  with  no  greater  precision, 
is  aa  truly  a  pedant  as  the  man  of  ietters,  who  either  over-rating 
the  acquirementa  <>f  his  auditora,  <>r  misled  by  his  own  faniiliarity 
with  technical  or  Bcholastic  terms,  eonverses  at  the  wine-tablfl 
with  his  mind  fixed  on  his  museum  or  Laboratory;  even  thougli 
the  latter  pedanl  instead  of  deairing  his  wife  to  make  the  teaj 
ahould  l>iil  her  add  to  the  guawt.  suff.  of  ihea  fifjnensu  th<>  oxyd  <>f 
hydrogen  aaturated  with  oaloric.  To  use  th<>  oolloquiaJ  (and  in 
truth  Bomewhal  vxdgar)  metaphor,  it  the  pedanl  of  the  cloister, 
and  the  pedant  of  fche  Lobby,  both  ameU  equally  of  the  ahop,  yot 
theodourfrom  the  Eluasian  binding  of  good  old  authentic-leok* 
in_'  folios  and  quartos  Ls  Less  annoying  thau  the  steams  from  the. 
tavern  or  bagnio.  Nay,  though  the  pedantry  <>f  the  achoiax 
ahould  betray  a  Little  ostentation,  yel  a  weli-conditioned  mind 
would  more  eaaily,  methinks,  tolerate  th<>  fox  bruah  of  Learned 
vanity,  than  th<>  sans  euloUerie  of  a  oontemptuous  ignorance,  that 
aasumea  a  merit  from  mutilation  in  the  Belf-oonsoling  aneer  al 
th<>  pompous  incumbranoe  of  tails, 

The  firal  Lesson  of  philosophic  discipline  is  t<>  wean  the  Btudenfi 
attention  from  th<'  degrees  ol  things,  which  alone  form  the  voosm 
bulary  of  conunon  Life,  and  t<>  direcl  it  t<>  the  k in< I  abstracted 
ft<>m  degree.  Thua  the  chemical  studenl  is  taughl  n<>t  to  l>e 
Btartled  at  disquiaitions  <>u  the  heat  in  ioe,  <>r  <>n  Latent  and  iixiblc 
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light.  In  sucli  discourse  the  instmctor  has  no  other  altemative 
than  either  to  use  old  words  with  new  meanings  (the  plan  adopted 
by  Darwin  in  his  Zoonomia;)  or  to  introduce  new  terms,  after  the 
examplo  of  Linnseus,  and  the  framers  of  the  present  chemical 
nomenclature.  The  latter  mode  is  evidently  preferable,  were  it 
only  that  the  f ormer  demands  a  twofold  exertion  of  thmight  in 
one  and  the  same  act.  For  the  reader  [ov  hearer)  is  required  not 
only  to  leam  and  bear  in  mind  the  new  definition ;  but  to  un- 
leam,  and  keep  out  of  his  view,  the  old  and  habitual  meaning ;  a 
far  more  difiieult  and  perplexing  task,  and  for  which  the  mere 
semblance  of  eschewing  pedantry  seems  to  me  an  inadequate  com- 
pensation.  Where  indeed,  it  is  in  our  power  to  recall  an  appro- 
propriate  temi  that  had  without  sufficient  reason  become  obsolete, 
it  is  doubtless  a  less  evil  to  restore  than  to  coin  anew.  Thus  to 
express  in  one  word  all  that  appertains  to  the  perception  consi- 
dered  as  passive,  and  merely  recipient,  I  have  adopted  from  our 
elder  classics  the  word  sensuous ;  because  sensual  is  not  at  present 
used,  except  in  a  bad  sense,  or  at  least  as  a  moral  distinction, 
while  sensitive  and  sensible  would  each  convey  a  different  meaning. 
Thus  too  I  have  followed  Hooker,  Sanderson,  Milton,  &c.  in 
designating  the  immediateness  of  any  act  or  object  of  knowlege 
by  the  word  intuition,  used  sometimes  subjectively,  sometimes 
objectively,  even  as  we  use  the  word  thought ;  now  as  tlie  thought, 
or  act  of  thinking,  and  now  as  a  thought,  or  the  object  of  our 
reflection ;  and  we  do  this  without  confusion  or  obscurity.  The 
very  words,  objective  and  subjective,  of  such  constant  recurrence  in 
the  schools  of  yore,  I  have  ventured  to  re-introduce,  because  I 
could  not  so  briefly  or  conveniently,  by  any  more  familiar  tenns, 
distinguish  the  percipere  from  the  percipi.  Lastly,  I  have  can- 
tiously  discriminated  the  terms,  the  reason,  and  the  understand- 
ing,  encouraged  and  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  our  genuine 
divines,  and  philosophers,  before  the  Revolution. 

"  both  life,  and  sense, 


Fancy,  and  understanding :  whence  the  soul 
Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being, 
Discursive  or  intuitive.    Discourse* 
Is  oftest  youi^s,  the  latter  raost  is  our"s, 
Differing  but  in  degree,  in  kind  the  same." 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  V. 


*  Bit  Jor  sundry  notes  on  Shakespeare,  &c.  the  mind,  the  processes  of  generalizatiun  ani! 

whicti  have  fallen  in  my  way,  I  should  have  subsumption,   of  deduction  and  conc  lusion 

deemed  it  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  dis-  Thus   Philosophy  has  hitherto  been  discur- 

course  here,  or  elsewhere,  does  noi  mean  what  sive:  while  Geonetry  is  always  anc  essen- 

»e  now  call  discoursing ;  but  the  discuraion  of  tially  intuitive. 
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I  say,  that  I  was  confirmed  by  authority  so  venerable :  for  I  had 
previous  and  higher  motives  in  my  own  conviction  of  the  import- 
ance,  nay,  of  the  necessity  of  the  distinction,  as  both  an  indispen- 
sable  condition  and  a  vital  part  of  all  sound  specvdation  in 
nietaphysics,  ethical  or  theologicaL  To  establish  this  distinction 
was  one  main  object  of  The  Friend";  if  even  in  a  biography  of  my 
own  literary  life  I  can  with  propriety  refer  to  a  work  which  was 
printed  rather  than  published,  or  so  published  that  it  had  been 
well  f or  the  unf ortunate  author  if  it  had  remained  in  manuscript ! 
I  have  even  at  this  time  bitter  cause  for  remembering  that,  which 
a  number  of  my  subscribers  have  but  a  trifting  motive  for  forget- 
ting.  This  effusion  might  have  been  spared ;  but  I  would  feign 
flatter  myself  that  the  reader  will  be  less  austere  than  an  oriental 
prof essor  of  the  bastinado,  who,  during  an  attempt  to  extort  per 
argumentum  bacvlinwm  a  full  confession  from  a  culprit,  inter- 
rupted  his  outcry  of  pain  by  reminding  bim,  that  it  was  "  a  mere 
digression !"  "  All  this  noise,  Sir  !  is  notbing  to  the  point,  and  no 
sort  of  answer  to  my  questions !"  "  Ah  !  but "  (replied  the  suf- 
ferer)  "  it  is  the  most  pertinent  reply  in  nature  to  your  blows." 

An  impmdent  man  of  common  goodness  of  heart,  cannot  but 
wish  to  turn  even  his  impmdences  to  the  benefit  of  others,  afi  far 
as  this  is  possible.  If  therefore  any  one  of  the  readers  of  tliis 
semi-narrative  should  be  preparing  or  intending  a  periodioa] 
work,  I  wam  him,  in  the  first  place,  against  tmsting  in  the 
number  of  names  on  his  subscription  list.  For  he  cannot  be 
certain  that  the  names  were  put  down  by  >nf!i.  i.nt  anthority  ;  oad 
should  that  be  ascertained,  it  still  remains  to  be  known  whether 
they  were  not  extorted  by  some  over  zealous  friend's  importunityj 

whether   the  subscriber  had  not  yielded  his  name  rely  from 

want  of  courage  to  answer,  no !  and  with  the  intention  of  drop> 
ping  the  work  as  soon  as  possible.  One  gentlcman  procnred  me 
nearly  a  hundrcd  names  for  The  Fricnd,  and  not  only  took 
frequent  opportunity  to  remind  me  of  his  success  in  his  canvass, 
but  labonred  to  impress  my  mind  with  the  sense  of  the  obligatdo&j 
I  was  under  to  the  sxibscribers ;  for  [as  be  very  pertinently  admo- 
nished  me)  "  fifty-two  shillings  a  year  was  a  Large  sum  to  be 
bestowed  on  one  individual,  where  there  were  bo  manv  objecta  of 
cliarity  wit li  Btrong  claixns  to  1 1 1< ■  assistance  of  the  benevolent.- 
Of  these  hnndred  patrons  oinety  threw  up  the  pubblcation  befoxti 
the  fourtli  nnmber,  withoul  any  notice;  though  it  waa  weH  knowfl 
to  thein.  t  lj.it  in  conscquciice  of  tlic  distance,  and  the  slowne88 
and  irregnlarity  of  the  conveyance,  I  was  compelled  to  lay  in  a 
stock  of  stamped  paper  for  at  iey£t  eight  weeks  beforehand  ;  eacl 
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fheet  of  which  stood  me  in  five-pence  previous  to  its  arrival  at  my 
printer's ;  though  the  subscription  lnoney  was  not  to  be  received 
till  the  twenty-first  week  after  the  commencement  _of  the  work ; 
and  lastly,  though  it  was  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  impracticable 
for  me  to  receive  the  money  for  two  or  three  numbers  without 
paying  an  equal  sum  for  the  postage. 

In  cunfirmation  of  my  first  caveat,  I  will  select  one  f  act  among 
many.  On  my  Hst  of  subscribers,  among  a  considerable  numbei 
of  names  equally  flattering,  was  that  of  an  Earl  of  Cork,  with  his 
address.  He  might  as  well  have  been  an  Earl  of  Bottle  for  aught 
I  knew  of  him,  who  had  been  content  to  reverence  the  peerage  in 
abstrado,  rather  than  in  concretis.  Of  course  The  Friend  was 
regularly  sent  as  far,  if  I  remember  right,  as  the  eighteenth 
number:  i.e.,  till  a  fortnight  before  the  subscription  was  to  be 
paid.  And  lo !  just  at  this  time  I  received  a  letter  from  his  lord- 
ship,  reproving  me  in  language  far  more  lordly  than  courteous 
f  or  my  impudence  in  directing  my  pamphlets  to  him,  who  knew 
nothing  of  me  or  my  work !  Seventeen  or  eighteen  numbers  of 
which,  however,  his  lordship  was  pleased  to  retain,  probably  for 
the  culinary  or  the  post-culinary  conveniences  of  his  servants. 

Secondly,  I  wam  all  others  from  the  attempt  to  deviate  f rom 
the  ordinary  mode  of  publishing  a  work  by  the  trade.  I  thought, 
indeed,  that  to  the  purchaser  it  was  indifferent  whether  thirty 
per  cent.  of  the  purchase-money  went  to  the  booksellers  or  to  the 
govemment ;  and  that  the  convenience  of  receiving  the  work  by 
the  post  at  his  own  door  would  give  the  preference  to  the  latter. 
It  is  hard,  I  own,  to  have  been  laboiiring  for  years  in  ^  collecting 
and  arranging  the  materials ;  to  have  spent  every  shilling  that 
covJd  be  spared  after  the  necessaries  of  lif e  had  been  furnished, 
in  buying  books,  or  in  journies  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  them, 
or  of  acquiring  f  acts  at  the  f  ountain  head ;  then  to  buy  the  paper, 
pay  for  the  printing,  &c,  all  at  least  fifteen  per  cent.  beyond  what 
the  trade  woidd  have  paid ;  and  then  af ter  all  to  give  thirty  pei 
cent,  not  of  the  net  profits,  but  of  the  gross  results  of  the  sale,  tc 
a  man  who  has  merely  to  give  the  books  shelf  or  warehouse  room, 
and  permit  his  apprentice  to  hand  them  over  the  counter  to  those 
who  may  ask  f or  them ;  and  this  too  copy  by  copy,  although  if 
the  work  be  on  any  philosophical  or  scientific  subject,  it  may  be 
years  before  the  edition  is  sold  off.  All  this,  I  confess,  must 
seem  a  hardship,  and  one,  to  which  the  products  of  industry  in 
no  other  mode  of  exertion  are  subject.  Yet  even  this  is  better, 
far  better,  than  to  attempt  in  any  way  to  unite  the  functions  of 
author  and  publisher.     But  the  most  pradent  mode  is  to  sell  the 
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copyright,  at  least  of  one  or  inore  editions,  for  the  most  that  tce 
trade  will  offer.  By  few  only  can  a  large  remuneration  be 
expected;  but  fifty  pouuds  and  ease  of  mind  are  of  more  r.-al 
advantage  to  a  literary  man,  than  the  chance  of  five  himdred  witb 
the  certainty  of  insult  and  degrading  anxieties.  I  shall  have 
been  grievously  niisunderstood  if  this  statement  should  be  inter- 
preted  as  written  with  the  desire  of  detractiug  from  tlie  charactez 
of  bookseUers  or  publishers.  The  individuals  did  not  make  the 
laws  and  customs  of  their  trade,  but,  as  in  every  other  trade.  take 
them  as  they  find  them.  Till  the  evil  can  be  proved  to  be  remove- 
able  and  without  the  substitution  of  an  equal  or  greater  ineon- 
venience,  it  were  neither  wise  or  manly  even  to  complain  of  it. 
But  to  use  it  as  a  pretext  for  speaking,  or  even  for  thinking  01 
feeling,  unkindly  or  opprobriously  of  the  tradesmen,  as  individuals, 
would  be  somethiug  worse  than  unwise  or  even  than  unmanly ;  it 
would  be  immoral  and  calumnious!  My  motives  poiut  iu  a  far 
different  direction  and  to  far  other  objects,  as  will  be  scen  iu  the 
conclusion  of  the  chapter. 

A  leamed  and  exemplary  old  clergyman,  who  many  yeaxs  agt 
wenl  t"  bis  reward  followed  by  the  regrets  and  blessings  of  his 
fiock,  published  at  his  own  expense  two  volumes  octavo,  entitled, 
A  New  Theory  of  Redemption.  The  work  was  most  severelj 
handledin  theMonthly  or  Critical  Review,  I  forget  which.and  this 
unprovoked  hostility  became  the  good  old  man's  favourite  topicof 
conversation  among  his  friends.  Well !  (he  used  to  exclaim)  in 
the  second  edition  I  shall  liave  an  opportunity  of  exposing  botJl 
the  ignorance  and  the  malignity  of  tlie  anonymons  critic.  Two 
or  three  years  however  passed  by  without  any  tidizigs  from  thc 
bookseller,  who  had  undertaken  the  printing  and  publication  ol 
the  work,  and  who  waa  perfectlyai  liis  ease,  as  the  author  wal 
known  bo  bea  man  of  lar^f  property.  At  longth  fche  accounti 
were  written  Eorj  and  in  fche  course  of  a  Eew  weeks  they  were 
pri  jented  bythe  rider  Eor  the  bouse,  in  person.  My  old  friend 
put  on  his  si^ectacles,  and  holding  the  Bcrol]  with  no  very  tinn 
band,  began  " Paper,  so  wuch  :  Oh,  cnoderate  enough — no\  at  all 
beyond  my  expectation!  Prvnting,  80  m/uch :  well !  moderatc 
snough!  Btitching,  covt  re,  ad/oertisements,  carriage,  &c,  80  much.* 
—  Still  aothing  ainisx.  Selleridge  (for  orthography  is  no  necessary 
pari  of  a  bookseller's  litcrary  ac(]iiin'iH»'iits)  c:{  ;5.s-.  "  Blcss  me  ! 
only  fchree  guineas  Eor  the  what  d'ye  call  it  ?  the  seUeyidge?"  "  No 
more,  sir,"  replied  the  rider.  "  \av.  but  that  is  too  moderate," 
rejoined  my  old  friend.  "Onlytlu-cc  guineas  f or  eetting  a  thou- 
sand  copies  of  a  work  ln  two  volumes  ?"     „  Oh,  sir  J"  cries  tlu 
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young  traveller.  "  you  have  niistaken  the  word.  Tbere  have  been 
none  of  tkem  solcl ;  they  liave  he<  .n  sent  back  f rom  London  long 
ago  ;  and  tbis  £3  3s.  is  for  tbe  cellarage,  or  warebouse-room  in  our 
book  cellar."  Tbe  work  was  in  consequence  preferred  from  tbe 
ominous  cellar  of  tbe  publisber's  to  tbe  autbor's  garret ;  and  on 
presenting  a  copy  to  an  acquaintance,  tbe  old  gentleman  tised  ti  > 
tell  tbe  anecdote  witb  great  bumour  and  still  greater  good 
nature. 

Witb  equal  lack  of  worldly  knowledge,  I  was  a  far  more  tban 
equal  sufferer  for  it,  at  tbe  very  outset  of  my  autborsbip.  Toward 
tbe  close  of  tbe  first  year  from  tbe  time  tbat,  in  an  inauspicious 
hour,  I  left  tbe  friendly  cloisters  and  the  bappy  grove  of  quiet, 
ever  honoured  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  I  was  persuaded  by 
sundry  pbilanthropists  and  anti-polemists  to  set  on  foot  a  periodi- 
cal  work,  entitled  The  Watchnian,  that  (according  to  the  general 
motto  of  the  work)  all  might  hnow  the  truth,  and  that  the  trutli 
might  make  us  free !  In  order  to  exempt  it  from  the  stamp-tax, 
and  bkewise  to  contribute  as  little  as  possible  to  the  supposed 
guilt  of  a  war  against  f  reedom,  it  was  to  be  publisbed  on  every 
eigbth  day,  thirty-two  pages,  large  octavo,  closely  printed,  and 
price  only  fourpence.  Accordingly  with  a  flaming  prospectus, 
"  Knowledge  is  Power,"  "  To  cry  the  state  of  the  political  atmo- 
sphere,"  and  so  f orth,  I  set  off  on  a  tour  to  the  north,  from  Bristol 
to  Sbeffield,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  customers,  pi*eaching  by 
the  way  in  most  of  the  great  towns,  as  an  hireless  volunteer,  in  a 
blue  coat  and  white  waistcoat,  that  not  a  rag  of  the  woman  of 
Babylon  migbt  be  seen  on  me.  For  I  was  at  tbat  time  and  long 
after,  thougb  a  Trinitarian  (i.e.,  ad  normam  Platonis)  m  philoso- 
phy,  yet  a  zealous  Unitarian  in  religion ;  more  accurately,  I  was 
a  psilawthropist,  one  of  those  wbo  believe  our  Lord  to  have  been 
the  real  Son  of  Joseph,  and  wbo  lay  the  main  stress  on  tbe  Resur- 
rection  ratber  tban  on  tbe  Crucifixion.  O  !  never  can  I  remember 
those  days  with  either  shame  or  regret.     For  I  was  most  smcere, 

■  most  disinterested  !  My  opinions  were  indeed  in  many  and  most 
important  points  erroneous ;  but  my  heart  was  single.  Wealtb. 
rank,  lif e  itself ,  tben  seemed  cheap  to  me,  compared  with  the  inte- 

i  rests  of  (what  I  believed  to  be)  tbe  truth,  and  the  will  of  my 
Maker.  I  cannot  even  accuse  myself  of  having  been  actuated  by 
vanity ;  for  in  the  expansion  of  my  enthusiasm  I  did  not  think  of 
myself  at  all. 

My  campaign  commenced  at  Birmingham ;  and  my  first  attack 
was  on  a  rigid  Calvinist,  a  tallow-chandler  by  trade.  He  was  a 
tall  dingy  man,  in  wbom  length  was  so  predominant  over  breadtb, 

a 
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that  lie  might  almost  have  been  borrowed  for  a  foundry  poker. 
O  that  face !  a  face  kot  (^aa-tv !  I  have  it  before  me  at  this 
inoinent.  The  lank,  black,  twine-like  hair.  pirujni-nitescent,  cut  in 
a  straight  line  along  the  black  stubble  of  his  thin  gimpowder  eye- 
bfows,  that  looked  kke  a  scorched  after-math  from  a  last  week's 
shaving.  His  coat  collar  behind  in  perfect  unison,  both  of  colour 
and  lustre,  with  the  coarse  yet  glib  cordage  that  I  suppose  he 
called  his  hair,  and  which  with  a  bend  inward  at  the  nape  of  the 
neck  (the  only  approach  to  flexure  in  his  whole  fignre)  slunk  in 
behind  his  waistcoat ;  while  the  countcnance  lank.  dark,  very 
hard,  and  with  strong,  perpendicular  furrows,  gave  me  a  dim 
notion  of  some  one  looking  at  me  through  a  used  gridiron,  all 
soot,  grease,  and  iron  !  But  he  was  one  of  the  thorough-bred,  a 
true  lover  of  liberty,  and  (I  was  informed)  had  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  inany,  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  one  of  the  horns  of  the 
second  beast  in  the  Revelations,  that  spoke  Hke  a  dragon.  A 
]irr.Miutowliomone  of  my  letters  of  recommendation  had  been 
addrcssed  was  my  introducer.  It  waa  a  new  event  in  my  life,  my 
first  stroke  in  tbe  new  business  I  had  undertaken  of  an  author, 
yea,  and  of  an  author  trading  on  his  own  account.  My  oomi 
panion  after  some  imperfect  sentences  and  a  niultitude  of  lmms 
and  haas  abandoned  the  clause  to  his  client;  andl  commenced  an 
harangue  of  half  an  honr  to  Phileleutheros,  the  taliow-chandlen 
varying  my  notes  throngh  the  whole  gamul  of  eloquence  Erom  tlie 
ratiocinative  to  the  declamatory,  and  in  the  latter  from  tlie 
pathetic  to  the  indignant.  I  argned,  I  described,  I  promised,  I 
prophesied;  and  iM-iuuing  with  the  captivity  of  nations  1  endej 
withthe  near  approach  of  the  miUennium,  finishing  tlie  whole  with 
some  of  niy  own  verscs  deserihin^  that  glorious  state  ont  of  the 
Religious  Musings  : 

Suco  dellgute, 


A-  ftoai  t.i  eartb,  pennitted  vidtanta  ' 
winn  in  Bome  li"iir  ol  Bolemn ]ub 
The  ma   h  t  gate  ol  P  iradl  e  an  thrown 
Wlde  open  :  and  forth  i  uw  ln  fragmente  wild 
Sui  1 1  1 1  hoi  a  of  iiin  ai Ihly  mi  ti i: 
A.nd  odours  gnatched  from  bed   oi  Unarantli 
And  they  that  Itom  the  cryatal  i  Iver  "i  llfe 
Bprlng  Dpon  fri  h<  ned  wlng,  ambroslal  gatea. 

I 

M.y  taper  tnan  of  Lights  listened  with  perseverant  and  praise- 
worthy  patience,  though  (as  I  was  afterwards  told  on  comploinuu 
of  certairj  gales  thai  were  aol  alto^,.tii,T  auilu-osiali  it  wnn  a  mclt- 
ini;  day  \\  it  h  him.     "  And  n  hat,  Bir,"  be  Baid,  after  a  short  pause 
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"  might  the  cost  be  ?"  "  Only  fourpence,"  (O  !  how  I  felt  the 
anti-cliniax,  the  abysnial  bathos  of  that  fourpence) !  "  only  four- 
pence,  sir.  each  number,  to  be  published  on  every  eighth  day." 
"  That  comes  to  a  deal  of  money  at  the  end  of  a  year.  And  how 
nmch  did  you  say  there  was  to  be  for  the  money  ?"  "  Thirty-two 
pages,  sir!  large  octavo,  closely  printed."  "Thirty  and  two 
pages  ?  Bless  me,  why  except  what  I  does  in  a  f  amily  way  on  the 
Sabbath,  thafs  more  than  I  ever  reads,  sir !  all  the  year  round.  I 
am  as  great  a  one  as  any  man  in  Brummagem,  sir !  for  liberty 
and  truth,  and  all  them  sort  of  things,  but  as  to  this,  no  offence,  I 
hope,  sir,  I  must  beg  to  be  excused." 

So  ended  my  first  canvass.  Froin  causes  that  I  shall  presently 
mention,  I  made  but  one  other  application  in  person.  This  took 
place  at  Manchester,  to  a  stately  and  opulent  wholesale  dealer 
in  cottons.  He  took  my  letter  of  introduction,  and  having 
perused  it,  measured  me  from  head  to  foot,  and  again  from  foot 
to  head,  and  then  asked  if  I  had  any  bill  or  invoice  of  the  thing. 
I  presented  my  prospectus  to  him;  he  rapidly  skimmed  and 
hummed  over  the  first  side,  and  still  more  rapidly  the  second  and 
concluding  page ;  crushed  it  within  his  fingers  and  the  palm  of 
his  hand;  then  most  deliberately  and  significantly  rubbed  and 
smoothed  one  part  against  the  other ;  and,  lastly,  putting  it  into 
his  pocket,  turned  his  back  upon  me  with  an  "  over-run  with  these 
articles !"  and  so,  without  another  syllable,  retired  into  his  count- 
ing-house ;  and,  I  can  truly  say,  to  my  unspeakable  amusement. 

This,  as  I  have  said,  was  my  second  and  last  attempt.  On  re- 
turning  baffled  from  the  first,  in  which  I  had  vainly  essayed  to  re- 
peat  the  miracle  of  Orpheus  with  the  Brummagem  patriot,  I  dined 
with  the  tradesman  who  had  introduced  me  to  him.  After  dinner 
he  importuned  me  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  him  and  two  or  three  other 
ilbtiauiati  of  the  same  rank.  I  objected,  both  because  I  was  en- 
gaged  to  spend  the  evening  with  a  minister  and  his  friends,  and 
because  I  had  never  smoked  except  once  or  twice  in  my  Hfetime, 
and  tben  it  was  herb  tobacco  mixed  with  Oronooko.  On  the  as- 
surance,  however,  that  the  tobacco  was  equally  mild,  and  seeing  too 
that  it  was  of  a  yellow  colour  (not  forgetting  the  lamentable  difii- 
culty  I  have  always  experienced  in  saying  no  !  and  in  abstaining 
from  what  the  people  about  me  were  doing),  I  took  half  a  pipe, 
filling  the  lower  half  of  the  bowl  with  salt.  I  was  soon,  howevor, 
compelled  to  resign  it,  in  consequence  of  a  giddiness  and  distress- 
ful  feeling  in  my  eyes,  which,  as  I  had  drank  but  a  single  glass  of 
ale,  must,  I  knew,  have  been  the  effect  of  the  tobacco.  Soon  after, 
deeming  myself  recovered,  I  sallied  forth  to  my  engagement ;  but 
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thewalk  and  the  fresuairbrought  on  all  the  symptoms  again,  and 
F  had  scarcely  entered  the  minister's  drawing-rooni,  and  openod  ■ 
smaU  packet  of  letters  which  he  had  received  from  Bristoi  for  me, 
ere  I  sank  baek  on  the  sofa  in  a  sort  of  swoon  rather  than  sleep. 
Fortunately,  I  had  found  just  time  enough  to  inform  him  of  the 
conf used  state  of  my  feehngs  and  of  the  occasion.  For  here  and 
thus  I  lay,  my  face  like  a  wall  that  is  whitewashing,  deathly  pale, 
and  with  the  cold  drops  of  perspiration  running  down  it  from  my 
forehead,  while  one  after  another  there  dropped  in  the  diffcrent 
gentlemen  who  had  heen  invited  to  meet  and  spend  the  evening 
witli  me,  to  the  number  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty.  As  the  poison 
of  tobacco  acts  but  for  a  short  time,  I  at  length  awoke  from  in- 
sensibility,  and  looked  round  on  theparty,  my  eyes  dazzled  by  the 
candles  which  had  been  lighted  in  the  interim.  By  way  of  reliev- 
ing  my  embarrassment,  one  of  the  gentlemen  began  the  conversfr 
tion  with,  "  Have  you  seen  apaper  to  day,  Mr.  Coleridge  P"  "  Sir," 
I  replied,  rubbing  my  eyes,  "  I  am  far  from  convinced  that  a  Chris- 
tian  is  permitted  to  read  either  newspapers  or  any  other  works  of 
merely  political  and  temporary  interest."  This  remark,  so  hi- 
dicrously  inapposite  to,  or  rather  incongruous  wifch,  the  purpose 
for  which  I  was  known  to  have  visited  Birmingham,  and  to  assist 
me  in  which  fchey  were  all  then  met,  produced  an  involuntary  and 
general  burst  of  laughter;  and  seldom  indeed  have  I  passed  so 
many  delightful  hours  as  I  enjoyed  in  that  room  from  the  mo- 
ment  of  that  laugh  till  an  early  hour  the  next  morning.  Nev<  r, 
perhaps,  in  so  mixed  and  nurnerous  a  party,  have  l  since  heardl 
conversation  snsfcained  wifch  snch  animation,  enriched  witb  Bnok 
rarietyof  inf  ormation,  and  enlivened  with  sncb  a  flow  of  anecdota 
Both  then  and  afterwardfl  they  all  joined  in  dissuading  in<  frmn 
proceeding  with  my  scheme;  assnred  me  in  fche  mosl  friendly  and 
yet  most  flattering  expreBsions  fchal  the  employmenl  was  neifchef 
tit  f or  me,  nor  ]  fit  f or  the  employment.  fet.if  Ihad  defcermined 
on persevering  in  it.  fchey  promised  fco  ezert  bhemaelves  to  fche  ut- 
mo  i  to  procnre  snbscri bers,  and  insisted  thal  I  Bhonld  make  oo 
more  applicafcions  in  person,  bnl  oarryon  fche  canvass  byprozjiV 
The  Bame  ho  pitable  reception,  fche  Bame  dissnasion,  and  (fchal 
failing)  fche  same  kind  exertions  in  my  behalf,  I  mel  with  al  Man* 
'hesfcer,  Derby,  Nbfcfcingham,  Bhemeld,  indeed  al  every  place  iu 
whicb  I  fcook  ap  mysojonrn.  I  ofteu  recallwith  affecfcionafce  plear« 
snre  the  many  respectable  men  who  Lnterested  themsjBlvee  forme,! 
perfeoi  Btranger  to  them,  do1  b  few  of  whom  I  >-.\n  siill  oami 
among  my  friends,  Theywil]  bearwifcness  for  me  how  opposita 
Bven  then  my  principlea  were  to  those  of  Jacobinism,  ur  even  of 
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deniocracy,  and  can  attest  tlie  strict  accuracy  of  the  statement 
which  I  have  left  on  record  in  the  lOth  and  llth  numbers  of  The 
Friend. 

From  this  rememberable  tour  I  returned  with  neariy  a  thousand 
names  on  the  subscription  list  of  The  Watchman ;  yet  more  than 
half-convinced  that  prudence  dictated  the  abandonment  of  the 
scheme.  But  for  this  very  reason  I  persevered  iu  it ;  for  I  was  at 
that  period  of  my  life  so  completely  hag-ridden  by  the  fear  of 
being  influenced  by  selfish  motives,  that  to  know  a  mode  of  con- 
duct  to  be  the  dictate  of  prudence,  was  a  sort  of  presumptive  proof 
to  my  feelings  that  the  contrary  was  the  dictate  of  duty.  Ac- 
cordingly  I  commenced  the  work,  which  was  announced  in  London 
by  long  bills  in  letters  larger  than  had  ever  been  seen  before,  and 
which  I  have  been  inf ormed,  f or  I  did  not  see  them  myself ,  eclipsed 
the  glories  even  of  the  lottery  puffs.  But,  alas  !  the  publication  of 
the  very  first  number  was  delayed  beyond  the  day  announced  foi 
its  appearance.  In  the  second  number  an  essay  against  fast  days, 
with  a  most  censurable  application  of  a  text  from  Isaiah  for  ita 
motto,  lost  me  near  five  hxrndred  of  my  subscribers  at  one  blow. 
In  the  two  f  ollowing  numbers  I  made  enemies  of  all  my  Jacobin 
and  democratic  patrons ;  for  disgusted  by  their  infidelity,  and 
their  adoption  of  French  morals  with  Freuch  psilosophy ;  and  per- 
haps  thinking  that  charity  ought  to  begin  nearest  home,  instead 
of  abusiug  the  govemment  and  the  aristocrats  chiefly  or  entirely, 
as  had  been  expected  of  me,  I  levelled  my  attacks  at  "  modern  pa- 
triotism,"  and  even  ventured  to  declare  my  belief  that,  whatever 
the  motives  of  ministers  might  have  been  for  the  sedition,  or  as  it 
was  then  the  fashion  to  call  them,  the  gagging  bills  ;  yet  the  bills 
themselves  would  produce  an  effect  to  be  desired  by  all  the  true 
friends  of  freedom,  as  far  as  they  should  contribute  to  deter  men 
from  openly  declaiming  on  subjects  the  principles  of  which  they 
had  never  bottomed,  and  from  "  pleading  to  the  poor  and  ignorant, 
instead  of  pleading  for  them."  At  the  same  time  I  avowed  my 
conviction,  that  national  education  and  a  concurring  spread  of  the 
Gospel  were  the  indispensable  conditions  of  any  true  political 
amelioration.  Thus,  by  the  time  the  seventh  number  was  pub- 
lished,  I  had  the  mortification  (but  why  should  I  say  this,  when  in 
truth  I  cared  too  little  for  anythiug  that  concerned  my  worldly 
interests  to  be  at  all  mortified  about  it  ?)  of  seeing  the  preceding 
numbers  exposed  in  sundry  old  i  ron  shops  f or  a  penny  a  piece. 
At  the  ninth  number  I  dropped  the  work.     But  from  the  Loudon 

publisher  I  could  not  obtain  a  shilling.    He  was  a and  set  me 

at  defiance.     From  other  places  I  procured  but  little,  and  aftei 
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such  delays  as  rendered  that  little  worth  nothing ;  and  I  should 
have  been  inevitably  thrown  into  jail  by  my  Bristol  printer,  who  re- 
fr.ied  to  wait  even  for  a  month  for  a  sum  between  eighty  and  ninety 
pounds,  if  the  money  had  not  been  paid  for  me  by  a  man  by  no 
means  afflueut,  a  dear  friend  who  attached  himself  to  me  from  my 
first  arrival  in  Bristol,  who  has  continued  myfriendwitha  fidelity 
unconquered  by  time,  or  evcn  by  my  own  apparent  neglect ;  a  f riend 
from  Avhom  I  never  received  an  advice  that  was  not  wise,  or  a  re- 
monstrauce  that  was  not  gentle  aud  affectionate. 

Conscientiously  an  opponent  of  the  first  revolutionary  war.  yet 
with  my  eyes  thoroughly  opened  to  the  true  character  and  impo- 
tence  of  the  favourers  of  revolutionary  principles  in  England, 
principles  which  I  held  in  abhorrence  (for  it  was  part  of  my  poli- 
tical  creed  that  whoever  ceased  to  act  as  an  LndividuaL  by  making 
himself  a  member  of  any  society  not  sanctioned  by  his  govem- 
ment,  forfeited  the  rights  of  a  citizen).  a  vehement  anti-minis- 
terialist,  but  after  the  invasion  of  Switzerland,  a  more  veheinent 
anti-Gallican,  and  still  more  intensely  an  anti- Jacobin.  1  retired  to 
a  cittage  atStowey,  and  provided  for  my  scanty  maintenance by 
writing  verses  for  a  London  Morning  Paper.  I  saw  plainly  that 
literature  was  not  a  profession  by  whichl  could  expect  to  live;  for 
I  could  not  disguise  from  myself  that,  whatever  my  talenta  migbt 
or  might  not  be  in  other  respects.  yet  they  were  not  of  the  sorl 
that  could  enable  me  to  become  a  popular  writer ;  and  that  what> 
eveT  my  opinions  might  be  in  themselves,  they  were  aJmost  eqni< 
it  from  all  the  tliver  proininent  parties,  the  Pittitea,  tbj 
Poxites,  and  thc  U.anocrats.  Of  the  unsaleable  natnrc  of  my 
writings  I  bad  an  amusing  memento  mic  morniug  from  onr  0WB 
scrvant  girl.  Por,  happening  to  riae  at  an  earlier  bonr  thaa 
aaual,  I  observed  her  putting  an  extravagant  quantityof  papev 
into  the  grate  in  order  to  bght  the  fire,  and  mildly  checked hef 
for  her  wastefulness :  "La,  sir.^repUed  poor  Nanny,  "why,  it  is 
only  Watchmen." 

I  now  devoted  myBelf  1"  poetry  and  the  study  of  ethiea  and 
psychologyj  and  so  profound  waa  my  admiratioii  at  this  time  <>f 
Hartley^s  Bssayon  tVIan,  that  1  gave  bis  name  to  myfirst-born< 
In  addition  t  i  the  gentleman,  my  Deighbour,  whose  gardezi  joined 
cii  to  ni  v  little  orchard,  and  the cultivation  of  whoae  friendship  had 
been  my  sole  motive  in  chooBing  Stowey  for  my  residence,  l  wap 
bo  f ortunate  as  to  acquire,  shortly  after  my  settleiqant  there,  -m 
invaluable  bleaaing  in  the  Bocietyand  aeighbonrhood  ol  on«  to 
whom  [eoald  lool  apwith  equal  reverenoe,  whether  I  regarued 
liini  asa  i t,  a  philosopher,  or a  man.    llis  conversation  extendefl 
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to  almost  all  subjects,  exeept  physics  and  politics  ;  with  the  latter 
he  never  troubled  himself.  Yet  neither  nry  retirement  nor  my 
utter  abstraction  from  all  the  disputes  of  the  day  could  secure  me 
in  those  jealous  times  from  suspicion  and  obloquy,  which  did  not 
stop  at  me,  but  extended  to  my  excellent  f  riend,  whose  perf  ect  in- 
nocence  was  even  adduced  as  a  proof  of  his  guilt.  One  of  the 
many  busy  sycophants*  of  that  day  (I  here  use  the  word  sycophant 
m  its  original  sense,  as  a  wretch  who  flatters  the  prevailing  party 
by  informing  against  his  neighbours,  under  pretence  that  they  are 
exporters  of  prohibited  figs  or  fancies !  for  the  moral  appHcation  of 
the  term  it  matters  not  which) ;  one  of  these  sycophantic  law- 
mongrels,  discoursing  on  the  politics  of  the  neighbourhood,  uttered 
the  following  deep  remark :  "  As  to  Coleridge,  there  is  not  so  much 
harm  in  him,  for  he  is  a  whirl-brain  that  talks  whatever  comes  up- 

permost ;  but  that ;  he  is  the  dark  traitor.     You  never  hear 

him  saya  syllable  on  the  subject." 

Now  that  the  hand  of  Providence  has  disciplined  all  Europe  into 
sobriety,  as  men  tame  wild  elephants,  by  altemate  blows  and  ca- 
resses ;  now  that  EngHshmen  of  all  classes  are  restored  to  their 
old  EngHsh  notions  and  feelings,  it  will  with  difficulty  be  credited 
how  great  an  influence  was  at  that  time  possessed  and  exerted  by 
the  spn-it  of  secret  defamation  (the  too  constant  attendant  on 
party  zeal !)  during  the  restless  interim  from  1793  to  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  Addington  administration,  or  the  year  before 
the  truce  of  Amiens.  For  by  the  latter  period  the  minds  of  the 
partizans,  exhausted  by  excess  of  stimulation  and  humbled  by 
mutual  disappointment,  had  become  languid.  The  same  causes 
that  incHued  the  nation  to  peace,  disposed  the  individuals  to  recon- 
ciHation.  Both  pai*ties  had  f  ound  themselves  in  the  wrong.  The 
one  had  conf essedly  mistaken  the  moral  character  of  the  revolution, 
and  the  other  had  miscalculated  both  its  moral  and  its  physical 
resources.  The  experiment  was  made  at  the  price  of  great,  almost, 
we  may  say,  of  humiliating  sacrifices ;  and  wise  men  f oresaw  that 
it  would  fail,  at  least  in  its  cHrect  and  ostensible  object.  Yet  it 
was  purchased  cheaply,  and  reaHzed  an  object  of  equal  value,  and, 
if  possible,  of  stiH  more  vital  importance.  For  it  brought  about  a 
national  unanimity  unexampled  in  our  history  sinee  the  reign  of 
EHzabeth :  and  Providence,  never  wanting  to  a  good  work  when 
men  have  done  their  parts,  soon  provided  a  common  focus  in  the 
cause  of  Spain,  which  made  us  aU  once  more  Englishmen,  by  at 
once  gratifying  and  correcting  the  preddections  of  both  parties. 

*  2vkou?  4>ai.v£Lv,  to  shew  or  detect  figs,  tbe  exportation  of  wbich  from  Attlca  was  forbiddel 
by  the  laws. 
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The  sincere  reverers  of  the  throne  felt  the  cause  of  loyalty  en« 
nobled  by  its  alliance  with  that  of  freedom;  while  the  honest 
zealots  of  the  people  could  not  but  admit  that  freedom  itself  as. 
sumed  a  more  winning  form,  humanized  by  loyalty,  and  conse- 
crated  by  religious  principle.  The  youthful  enthusiasts  wlu>, 
fiattered  by  the  nioming  rainbow  of  the  French  revolution.  had 
made  a  boas!  of  expatriatuig  their  hopes  and  fears,  now  diseiplined 
by  the  succeeding  storms,  and  sobered  by  increase  of  years,  liad 
been  taught  to  prize  and  honour  the  spirit  of  nationality  as  the 
best  safeguard  of  national  independence,  and  this  again  us  th<? 
absolute  pre-requisite  and  necessary  basis  of  popular  rights. 

If  in  Spain  too  disappointment  has  nipped  our  too  forward 
expectations,  yet  all  is  not  destroyed  that  is  checked.  The  crop 
was  perhaps  springing  up  too  rank  in  the  stalk.  to  ftern  well;  and 
there  were,  doubtless,  symptoms  of  the  Gallican  blight  on  it.  If 
superstition  and  despotism  have  been  suffered  to  let  in  their  wolvish 
sheep  to  trample  and  eat  it  down  even  to  the  surface.  yet  the  roots 
remain  alive,  and  the  second  growth  may  prove  all  the  stronger 
and  healthier  for  the  temporary  interruption.  At  all  events,  to 
us  heaven  has  been  just  and  gracious.  The  people  of  England 
did  their  best,  and  have  received  their  rewards.  Long  may  we 
continae  to  deserve  it!  Causes,  which  it  had  been  to<>  Lienerally 
the  habit  of  former  statesmen  to  regard  as  helonging  to  another 
world,  are  now  admitted  by  all  ranks  to  hav<>  Ivrn  the  main  agents 
of  our  success.  "  Wefouyht  from  heanH  n  j  the  etara  m  the&r  eowam 
fottght  against  Sisera."  If  then,  tmaniniity  grounded  011  moial 
feelings  hasbeen  amoiigthe  least  e<|iiiv<>ral  souivesof  our  national 
glory,  that  man  deserves  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen,  eren  M 
patriots,  who  devotes  his  life  and  the  atmosi  efforts  of  bis  intelleol 
to  the  preservatioB  and  continuance  of  that  nnanimity  by  the  dis- 
closnre  an<l  estalilislnuent  of  principles.  Por  by  these  all  opinions 
must  l>e  u  lt  Lmately  tried;  and  (as  the  feelinga  of  men  are  worthy 
<d'  regard  only  as  Ear  as  t  bey  are  fche  representatives  of  their  ti x«  < i 
opinions)  on  the  knowledge  of  these  :ill  onanimity,  aol  accidental 
aml  tle<'t iiiLr.  miist  be  grounded,  T.r't  t be  Bcholar,  who  donbts  t his 
ion,  refer  only  t<>  tli<'  speeohea  and  writings  of  ESdmund 
Burke  ai  the  commencement  of  fche  Ajnericaii  war,  and  compare 
them  witli  bis  speeches and  nritingsal  the  commencemenl  ofthe 
Frencb  revolution.  II.-  w  i  1 1  find  the  principlea  ezactly  the  sanM 
and  the  dednctions  th<'  Bame;  bni  fche  practical  infelrences  almosl 

oppo  Lte  iii   fche  oi b  e  Erom  those  drawzi   in    the  other;    \<r 

iii  botb  equallj  Legitimato,  and  Ln  both  equally  confirmed  by 
the  re  alts,      Whence  gained  li<'  thia  Buperiority  of  foresightf 
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Wnence  arose  the  striking  difference,  and  in  most  instances, 
even  the  discrepancy  between  the  grounds  assigned  by  him,  and 
by  those  who  voted  with  him,  on  the  same  questions?  How 
are  we  to  explain  the  notorious  fact,  that  the  speeches  and 
writings  of  Edmund  Burke  are  more  interesting  at  the  pre- 
eent  day  than  they  were  f  ound  at  the  time  of  their  first  publi- 
cation;  while  those  of  his  illustrious  confederates  are  either 
forgotten,  or  exist  only  to  furnish  proofs,  that  the  same  conclu- 
eion,  which  one  man  had  deduced  scientificaHy,  may  be  brought 
out  by  another  in  consequence  of  errors  that  luckily  chanced  t.-) 
neutrabize  each  other.  It  would  be  unhandsome  as  a  conjecture, 
even  were  it  not,  as  it  actually  is,  f alse  in  point  of  f act,  to  attribute 
this  difference  to  deficiency  of  talent  on  the  part  of  Burke's  friends, 
or  of  experience,  or  of  historical  knowledge.  The  satisfactory 
solution  is,  that  Edmund  Burke  possessed  and  had  sedulously 
sharpened  that  eye,  which  sees  all  things,  actions,  and  events,  in 
relation  to  the  laws  that  determine  their  existence  and  circum- 
scribe  their  possibility.  He  referred  habitually  to  principles. 
He  was  a  scientific  statesman ;  and  theref ore  a  seer.  For  every 
principle  contains  in  itself  the  germs  of  a  prophecy ;  and  as  the 
prophetic  power  is  the  essential  privilege  of  science,  so  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  its  oracles  suppHes  the  outward  and  (to  men  in  general), 
the  only  test  of  its  claim  to  the  title.  Wearisome  as  Burke's 
refinements  appeared  to  his  parHamentary  auditors,  yet  the  culti- 
vated  classes  throughout  Europe  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that 


1  he  nvent  on  refining, 


And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought  of  dining  " 

Our  very  sign-boards  (said  an  illustrious  friend  to  me)  give 
evidence,  that  there  has  been  a  Titian  in  the  world.  In  like 
manner,  not  only  the  debates  in  parliament,  not  only  our  pro- 
clamations  and  state  papers,  but  the  essays  and  leading  para- 
graphs  of  our  journals  are  so  many  remembrancers  of  Edmund 
Burke.  Of  this  the  reader  may  easily  convince  hiniself .  if  either 
by  recollection  or  reference  he  will  compare  the  opposition  news- 
papers  at  the  commencement  and  during  the  five  or  six  f ollowing 
years  of  the  French  revolution,  with  the  sentiments  and  giwmds 
of  argument  assumed  in  the  same  class  of  joumals  at  present,  and 
for  some  years  past. 

Whether  the  spirit  of  Jacobinism,  which  the  writings  of  Burke 
exorcised  from  the  higher  and  from  the  Hterary  classes,  may  not 
like  the  ghost  in  Handet,  be  heard  moving  and  mining  in  the 
underground  chambers  with  an  activity  the  more  dangerous 
because  less  noisy,  may  admit  of  a  question.     I  have  given  my 
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opinions  on  this  point,  and  the  grounds  of  them,  in  my  lettera 
to  Judge  Fleteher,  occasioned  by  his  charge  to  the  "Wexf ord  grand 
jury,  and  published  in  the  Courier.  Be  this  as  it  ruay,  the  evil 
spirit  of  jealousy,  and  with  it  the  Cerberean  whelps  of  feud  and 
slander,  no  longer  walk  their  rounds  in  cidtivated  society. 

Far  different  were  the  days  to  which  these  anecdotes  have 
carried  me  back.  The  dark  guesses  of  some  zealous  Quidnunc, 
met  with  so  congenial  a  soil  in  the  grave  alarm  of  a  titled  Dog- 
Dcrry  of  our  neighbourhood,  that  a  spy  was  actually  sent  down 
from  the  government  pour  surveillance  of  myself  and  friend. 
There  must  have  been  not  only  abundance,  but  variety  of  these 
"  honourable  men  "  at  the  disposal  of  ministers  :  for  this  proved 
a  very  honest  fellow.  After  three  week's  truly  Indian  persever- 
ance  in  trackiug  us  (for  we  were  commonly  together),  duxing  all 
which  time  seldom  were  we  out  of  doors  but  he  contrived  to  be 
within  hearing  (and  all  the  while  utterly  unsuspected;  how, 
indeed,  could  such  a  suspicion  enter  our  fancies?)  he  not  only 
rejected  Sir  Dogberry^s  request  that  he  would  try  yet  a  little 
longer,  but  declared  to  him  his  belief,  iliat  both  my  friend  and 
myself  were  as  good  subjects,  for  aught  he  could  discover  to  the 
contrary.  as  any  in  His  Majesty's  dominions.  He  had  repeatedly 
hid  himself,  he  said,  for  hours  together,  behind  a  bank  at  the 
:-.'.-i-  -i.|.'  ir  tavourite  seal  ,  and  overht-ard  i»ur  convorsatiou.  At 
first  he  fancied,  that  we  were  aware  of  our  danger;  for  he  oftesj 
heard  me  talk  of  one  Spy  Nozy,  which  he  was  inclined  to  interprel 
of  himself,  and  of  a  remarkable  feature  belonging  to  him;  but  he 
was  speedily  convinced  that  it  waa  the  name  of  a  nian  wiio  had 
made  a  book  and  lived  long  ago.  <  >ur  talk  ran  most  upon  books, 
and  we  were  pfrpftually  ilt-siring  each  other  to  look  at  fliis,  and  to 

listeu  to  that ;  buthi oldnol  catchawordaboul  politics,    Once 

he  had  joined  me  on  the  road;  (this  oocurred  aa  1  waa  returning 
home  alone  from  my  friend's  houst\  which  waa  about  three  milej 
from  my  own  cotiaLTf  .  and  pasaing  liims.lf  oir  ns  a  traveller,  m 
had  entered  into  converaal  Lon  with  tne,  and  talked  of  purpoae  in  l 
democrai  way  Ln  order  to  drawmeout.    The  reault,  it  appearM 

nol  only  convin 1  liim  tliat  I  was  uo  friend  of  Jacobinism;  l»ut 

(he  added)  I  had  "plainly  made  it  oul  to  be  Buch  a  ^illy  aa  wel]  m 
wicked  thing,  thal  he  felt  aahamed,  though  he  had  t»idy  pui  it 

on."    I  diatinctly  remembered  tl icurrence,  and  had  mentionecj 

it  iumit-il i.i t .] y  "ii  iny  return,  repeating  whal  the  traveller  with 
his  BardolpL  uose  had  aaid,  with  my  own  answer;  and  bo  Littli 
did  I  suspeci  the  true  objed  o£  my  "  tempter  ere  accuser,"  that  I 
expresaed  with  no  smal]  pleasure  my  hope  and  belief,  that  th| 
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conversation  had  been  of  some  service  to  the  poor  misled  malcon- 
tent.  This  incident  therefore  prevented  all  doubt  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  report  which,  through  a  friendly  medium,  came  to  me  from 
the  master  of  the  village  inn,  who  had  been  ordered  to  entertain 
the  govemment  gentleman  in  his  best  manner,  but  above  all  to  be 
silent  concerning  such  a  person  being  in  his  house.  At  length, 
he  received  Sir  Dogberry's  commands  to  accompany  his  guest  at 
the  final  interview ;  and  af ter  the  absolving  suffrage  of  the  gentle- 
man  honoured  with  the  confidence  of  ministers,  answered  as 
follows,  to  the  following  queries : — D.  Well,  landlord !  what  do 
you  know  of  the  person  in  question  ?     L.  I  see  him  often  pass  by 

with  maister ,  my  landlord  (i.  e.  the  owner  of  the  house), 

and  sometimes  with  the  new-comers  at  Holf  ord ;  but  I  never  said 
a  word  to  bim,  or  he  to  me.  D.  But  do  you  not  know  that  he 
has  distributed  papers  and  handbills  of  a  seditious  nature  among 
the  common  people  ?  L.  No,  your  honour !  I  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing.  D.  Have  you  not  seen  this  Mr.  Coleridge,  or  heard 
of  his  haranguing  and  talking  to  knots  and  clusters  of  the  in- 
habitants  ? — What  are  you  grinning  at,  sir  ?  L.  Beg  your 
honour's  pardon!  but  I  was  only  thinking  how  they'd  have 
stared  at  him.  If  what  I  have  heard  be  true,  your  honour !  they 
would  not  have  understood  a  word  he  said.  When  our  vicar  was 
here,   Dr.   L.  the  master  of    the   great  school    and    Canon  of 

Windsor,  there  was  a  great  dinner  party  at  maister 's ; 

and  one  of  the  farmers  that  was  there  told  us  that  he  and  the 
Doctor  talked  real  Hebrew  Greek  at  each  other  for  an  hour  to- 
gether  after  dinner.  D.  Answer  the  question,  sir  !  Does  he  ever 
harangue  the  people  ?  L.  I  hope  your  honour  an't  angry  with 
me.  I  can  say  no  more  than  I  know.  I  never  saw  him  talking 
with  any  one,  but  my  landlord,  and  our  curate,  and  the  strange 
gentleman.  D.  Has  he  not  been  seen  wandering  on  the  hills 
t.owards  the  Channei,  and  along  the  shore,  with  books  and  papers 
in  his  hand,  taking  charts  and  maps  of  the  country  ?  L.  Why, 
as  to  that,  your  honour  !  I  own,  I  have  heard ;  I  am  sure,  I  would 
not  wish  to  say  ill  of  any  body ;  but  it  is  certain  that  I  have 

heard D.  Speak  out,  man !    don't  be  afraid ;    you  are  doing 

yotir  duty  to  your  King  and  government.  What  have  you  heard  ? 
L.  Why,  folks  do  say,  your  honour !  as  how  that  he  is  a  Poet,  and 
that  he  is  going  to  put  Quantock  and  all  about  here  in  print ;  and 
as  they  be  so  much  together,  I  suppose  that  the  strange  gentle- 
man  has  some  consarn  in  thebusmess. — So  ended  this  formidable 
inquisition,  the  latter  part  of  which  alone  requires  explanation,  and 
at  the  saine  time  entitles  the  anecdote  to  a  place  in  my  literary  life, 
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1  had  considered  it  as  a  defect  in  the  admirable  poem  of  "  The 
Task,"  that  the  subject,  wkich  gives  the  title  to  the  work,  was 
not,  and  indeed  could  not  be,  carried  on  beyond  the  three  or  four 
first  pages,  and  that  throughout  the  poem  the  connections  are  fre- 
quently  awkward,  and  the  transitions  abmpt  and  arbitrary.  I 
sought  for  a  subject  that  shoidd  give  equal  room  and  freedom  for 
description,  incident,  and  impassioned  refiections  on  ruen,  naturej 
and  society,  yet  supply  in  itself  a  natural  connection  to  the  parts, 
and  unity  to  tlie  whole.  Such  a  subject  I  conceived  mysolf  to 
have  found  in  a  stream,  traced  from  its  source  in  the  hills  among 
the  yellow-red  moss  and  conical  glass-shaped  tufts  of  bent,  to  the 
first  break  or  fall,  where  its  drops  became  audible,  and  it  begina 
to  form  a  channel;  thence  to  the  peat  and  turf  bara,  itself  built 
of  the  same  dark  squares  as  it  sheltered;  to  the  sheep-fold;  to 
the  first  cultivated  plot  of  ground;  to  the  lonely  cottage  and  its 
bleak  garden  won  from  the  heath;  to  the  hamlet,  the  villages,  tho 
market-town,  the  manufactories,  and  the  sea-port.  My  walks, 
therefore,  were  almost  daily  on  the  top  of  Quantock,  and  among 
its  sloping  coombs.  With  my  pencil  and  memorandum-book  in 
my  hand,  I  was  making  studies,  as  the  artists  call  them,  and  often 
moulding  my  thoughts  into  verse,  with  the  objects  and  imagery 
immediately  before  my  senses.  Many  circumstances.  evil  and 
good,  intervened  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the  poem,  whioh 
was  to  have  been  entitled  "  The  Br<;<>k."  Had  I  finished  tho. 
work,  it  was  my  purpose  in  the  heat  of  the  monient  to  havo  dodi- 
cated  it  to  our  then  committee  of  public  safety  as  containing  the 
charts  and  maps  with  whioh  I  was  to  have  supplied  the  French 
government  in  aid  of  their  plans  of  invasion.  An<l  these  too  foi 
a  tract  of  coast  that  froni  Clevedoii  t<>  Minoho;id  scarooly  permits 
the  approach  of  a  fishing-boat ! 

AU  my  experience,  Erom  my  iirst  entrance  intolifeto  thepresent 
hour,  is  in  favour  <>f  the  waming  maxini — that  the  inan.  who 
opposes  in  toto  tl  o  political  <>r  religions  zealots  <>f  liis  age,  is  safer 
fi-oin  their  obloqay  than  he  who  differs  Erom  them  in  one  or  i  wo 
points,  or  perhaps  only  in  degree.  Bythat  transf er  of  the  PeelJ 
ings  of  private  lit'c  int<>  tho  discussion  of  public  quostions,  whioh 
is  the  queen  bee  in  the  hive  of  party  fanati<isni.  tho  partizau  has 
more  sympathywith  anintemperateoppositethan  witha  moderaM 
friend.  We  now  enjoy  an  intermission,  and  Long  may  it  con- 
t  inuo  !  In  additior  bo  Ear  higher  and  more  Lmportahl  merits,  <>nr 
ttt  Biblo  BOCieties,  and  other  nuniorous  assooiations  for 
national  or  charitable  objects,  may  Berve,  perhaps,  t<>  carry  off  the 
superfluous  activity  aud  forvour  of  stirring  minds  in   Lnnoeenl 
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hyperboles  and  tlie  bustle  of  ruanagenient.  But  the  poison-tree 
is  not  dead,  though  the  sap  niay  for  a  season  kave  subsided  to  its 
roots.  At  least  let  us  not  be  lulied  into  such  a  notion  of  oui 
entire  security,  as  not  to  keep  watch  and  ward,  even  on  our  best 
feelings.  I  have  seen  gross  intolerance  shown  in  support  of 
toleration;  sectarian  antipathy  most  obtrusively  displayed  in 
the  promotion  of  an  undistinguishing  comprehension  of  sects ; 
and  acts  of  cruelty  (I  had  almost  said  of  treachery),  committed 
in  furtherance  of  an  object  vitally  important  to  the  cause  of 
humanity ;  and  all  this  by  men  too  of  naturally  kind  dispositions 
and  exemplary  conduct. 

The  magic  rod  of  f anaticism  is  preserved  in  the  very  aclyta  of 
human  nature;  and  needs  only  the  re-exciting  warmth  of  a 
master  hand  to  bud  forth  afresh  and  produce  the  old  fruits.  The 
hoiTor  of  the  peasanfs  war  in  Germany,  and  the  direful  effects 
of  the  Anabaptists'  tenets  (which  differed  only  from  those  of 
Jacobinism  by  the  substitution  of  theological  for  philosophical 
jargon)  struck  all  Europe  for  a  time  with  affright.  Tet  Httle 
more  than  a  century  was  sufficient  to  obliterate  all  effective 
memoiy  of  these  events.  The  same  principles,  with  similar 
though  less  dreadful  consequences,  were  again  at  work  from  the 
imprisonment  of  the  first  Oharles  to  the  restoration  of  his  son. 
The  fanatic  maxim  of  extirpating  fanaticism  by  persecution  pro- 
duced  a  civil  war.  The  war  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  insur- 
gents ;  but  the  temper  survived,  and  Milton  had  abundant  grounds 
for  asserting,  that  "  Presbyter  was  but  Old  Priest  writ  large !" 
One  good  result,  thank  heaven !  of  this  zealotry  was  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Church.  And  now  it  might  have  been 
hoped,  that  the  mischievous  spirit  would  have  been  bound  for  a 
season,  "  and  a  seal  set  upon  him  that  he  might  deceive  the 
nation  no  niore."  But  no !  The  ball  of  persecution  was  taken 
up  with  imdiminished  vigour  by  the  persecuted.  The  same 
I  fanatic  principle,  that  under  the  solemn  oath  and  covenant  had 
!  turned  cathedrals  into  stables,  destroyed  the  rarest  trophies  of  art 
j  and  ancestral  piety,  and  hunted  the  brightest  ornaments  of  learn- 
ing  and  religion  into  holes  and  corners,  now  marched  under 
i  episcopal  banners,  and  having  first  crowded  the  prisons  of  Eng- 
land,  emptied  its  whole  vial  of  wrath  on  the  miserable  covenanters 
of  Scotland.*  A  merciful  providence  at  length  constrained  both 
parties  to  join  against  a  common  enemy.  A  wise  G-overnment 
followed;  and  the  established  Church  became,  and  now  is,  not 
only  the  brightest  example,  but  our  best  and  only  sure  bulwark  of 
•  Laing's  History  of  Scotland—  Walter  ScoWs  Bards,  ballads,  &c 
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toleration !  Tbe  true  and  indispensable  bank  against  a  new  inun- 
dation  of  persecuting  zeal — Edo  perpetua ! 

A  long  interval  of  quiet  succeeded;  or  ratber,  tbe  exbaustion 
bad  produced  a  cold  fit  of  tbe  ague,  wbicb  was  symptomatized  by 
indifference  among  tbe  many,  and  a  tendency  to  infidebty  or  scep- 
ticism  in  tbe  educated  classes.  At  lengtb  tbose  feelings  of  dis- 
gust  and  batred,  wbicb  for  a  brief  wbile  tbe  nmltitude  bad 
attacbed  to  tbe  crimes  and  absurdities  of  sectarian  and  demo- 
cratic  fanaticism,  were  transferrod  to  tbe  oppressive  privileges  of 
tbe  noblesse,  and  tbe  luxury,  intrigues,  and  favouritism  of  tbe. 
Continental  courts.  Tbe  same  principles  dressed  in  tbe  ostenta- 
tious  garb  of  a  fasbionable  pbilosopby  once  more  rose  triumphant 
and  effected  tbe  Frencb  revolution.  And  bave  we  not  within  tbe 
last  three  or  four  years  bad  reason  to  apprebend  tliat  the  detest- 
able  maxims  and  correspondent  measures  of  tbe  late  French 
despotism  bad  already  bedirumed  tbe  public  recollections  of  demo* 
cratic  phrensy ;  bad  drawn  off  to  otber  objecta  the  electric  foroa 
of  tbe  feelings  wbicb  bad  massed  and  upheld  those  recollectionBj 
and  tbat  a  favourable  concurreuce  of  oecasions  was  al<>ne  wanting 
to  awaken  tbe  tbunder  and  precipitate  tbe  ligbtniug  froui  tbe 
opposite  quarter  of  tbe  political  heavenP* 

In  part  from  constitutional  indolence,  wbicb  in  the  very  hey« 
day  of  bope  bad  kept  myentbusiasm  in  cbeck,  but  still  more  fmm 
tbe  babits  and  influrnces  of  a  classical  education  and  academio 
pursuits,  scarcely  bad  a  year  elapsed  from  the  commencemenl  of 
my  literary  and  political  adventures  bofoiv  niy  mind  sank  intO  a 
state  <>f  thorough  disgusl  and  despondency,  both  with  regard  bo 
tbe  disputes  and  tbe  parties  disputant,  With  more  than  poetk 
feeliug  I  exclainnil  i 

••  Thi  n  ti-iui  and  the  dark  rebd  in  vain, 
Slavea  by  thelr  own  oompnl  don  '    [n  mad  game 
They  break  thelr  manadea,  to  wear  the  uuinc 

d graven  on  an  hea^  li  1 1  haln. 

o  Uberty  I  «itli  profltl     i  nd  avonr 
Save  l  pursued  thee  many  a  weary  bonr; 
Bul  tbon  nor  sweU'81  the  \  lctort  pomp,  <>■ 
liiii  -t  breathe  thy  bouI  In  formg  ol  buman  powerl 
Allke  (rom  all,  bowe'er  tbey  praiae  thee 
(Nor  prayar  nor  boastful  name  delaya  thi  e) 
From  Buperetltlon'a  harpy  mlniona 
Au'i  fai  tioua  bla  phemy'i  obacenei 
i  hon  spei  di  at  on  thy  cherub  plnlbna, 
Thegulde  oi  bomeleaa  wioda  and  playmate  >'f  the  wavetl" 
Fbani  i  ,  ii  PaiinodiOt 

I  retired  to  a  cottage  in  Somersetshire  a1  the  Bool  of  Quantock, 
•  Tni,  Fsiuro,  E  aay  i.  8ect  111. 
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and  devoted  my  tbougbts  and  studies  to  tbe  foundations  of  reli- 
gion  and  niorals.  Here  I  found  myself  all  afloat.  Doubts  rusbed 
in ;  broke  upon  me  "  from  tbe  fountains  of  tbe  great  deep,"  and 
feU  "  from  tbe  windows  of  beaven."  Tbe  fontal  trutbs  of  natural 
religion  and  tbe  books  of  Revelation  alike  contributed  to  tbe 
flood;  and  it  was  long  ere  nry  ark  toucbed  on  an  Ararat  and 
rested.  Tbe  idea  of  tbe  Supreme  Being  appeared  to  me  to  be  as 
necessarily  inrplied  in  all  particular  modes  of  being,  as  tbe  idea  of 
infinite  space  in  all  tbe  geometrical  figures  by  wbicb  space  is 
limited.  I  was  pleased  witb  tbe  Cartesian  opinion,  tbat  tbe  idea 
of  God  is  distinguisbed  from  all  otber  ideas  by  involving  its 
reality;  but  I  was  not  wboUy  satisfied.  I  began  tben  to  ask 
myself ,  wbat  proof  I  bad  of  tbe  outward  existence  of  any  tbing  ? 
Of  tbis  sbeet  of  paper  for  instance,  as  a  tbing  in  itself,  separate 
from  tbe  pbenomenon  or  image  in  my  perception.  I  saw,  tbat  in 
tbe  nature  of  tbings  sucb  proof  is  impossible;  and  tbat  of  all 
modes  of  being,  tbat  are  not  objects  of  tbe  senses,  tbe  existence  is 
assumed  by  a  logical  necessity  arising  from  tbe  constitution  of 
tbe  mind  itself,  by  tbe  absence  of  all  motive  to  doubt  it,  not  from 
any  absolute  contradiction  in  tbe  supposition  of  tbe  contrary. 
Still  tbe  existence  of  a  Being,  tbe  ground  of  all  existence,  was  not 
yet  tbe  existence  of  a  moral  creator  and  governor.  "  In  tbe  posi- 
tion,  tbat  all  reality  is  eitber  contained  in  tbe  necessary  being  as 
an  attribute,  or  exists  tbrougb  bim  as  its  ground,  it  remains  un- 
decided  wbetber  tbe  properties  of  inteUigence  and  wiU  are  to  be 
referred  to  tbe  Supreme  Being  in  tbe  former  or  only  in  tbe  latter 
sense ;  as  inbereut  attributes,  or  only  as  consequences  tbat  bave 
existence  in  otber  tbings  tbrougb  bim.  Tbus  organization  and 
motion  are  regarded  as  from  G-od  not  in  God.  Were  tbe  latter 
tbc  trutb,  tben  notwitbstanding  aU  tbe  pre-eminence  wbicb  must 
be  assigned  to  tbe  Eternal  First  from  tbe  stifficiency,  unity, 
and  independence  of  bis  being,  as  tbe  dread  ground  of  tbe  uni- 
verse,  bis  nature  would  yet  faU  far  sbort  of  tbat  wbicb  we  are 
bound  to  comprebend  in  tbe  idea  of  God.  For  witbout  any 
knowledge  or  determining  resolve  of  its  own  it  would  only  be  a 
bbnd  necessary  ground  of  otber  tbings  and  otber  spirits;  and 
tbus  would  be  distinguisbed  from  tbe  FATE  of  certain  ancient 
pbilosopbers  in  no  respect,  but  tbat  of  being  more  definitely  and 
intelligibly  described."* 

For  a  very  long  time  indeed  I  could  not  reconcUe  personaHty 
witb  infinity ;  and  my  bead  was  witb  Spinoza,  tbougb  my  wb(  le 

*  Kani's  einzig  mogliche  Beweisgrund ;  vermischte  Schriften,  Zweiter  Band,  $  102, 
tnd  103. 
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heart  remained  with  Paul  aud  John.  Tet  there  had  dawned  upon 
me,  evenbefore  I  had  inet  with  the  "  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reoa  >n." 
a  certain  guidiug  light.  If  the  uiere  intellect  could  make  n 
tain  discovery  of  a  holy  aud  iutelligent  first  cause,  it  niight  yet 
supply  a  demonstration,  that  no  legitimate  argument  could  be 
drawn  from  the  intellect  agaiust  its  truth.  Aud  what  ia  this 
more  than  St.  PauTs  assertion,  that  by  wisdom  (more  properij 
trauslated  by  the  powers  of  reasoning  .  noman  ever  arrived  at  the 
knowledge  of  God?  What  morethan  the  subliniest,  and  probably 
the  oldest,  book  on  earth  has  taught  us, 

Silver  and  gold  m  u  ut: 

gi  - t  1 1  ihe  orc  out  of  the  earth,  and  darkness  into  light. 
But  where  f ii nl«>t  li  he  wisdom? 
\\  here  Is  the  place  of  understanding  i 
Th"  ahyss  crieth  ;  it  isnot  in  me  ! 
Ocean  echoeth  back ;  not  in  me ! 
Whence  then  cometh  wisdom? 
\\  ii  re  dwelleth  onderstanding  ? 
Hiddi  11  from  the  eyes  of  tlie  living: 
Kept  secret  from  the  fowls  of  heaven ! 

Uell  and  death  answer ; 
We  have  heard  the  rnmonr  tlicreof  from  afar  I 
Gor>  marketh  out  the  road  to  it; 
God  kuoweth  its  abiding  place  ! 
He  befa  ildeth  the  ends  of  the  earth  ; 
He  Bttrveyeth  what  Is  beneath  the  beavi 
Ami  as  II''  weighi  d  onl  the  « inds,  and  measued  the  sea, 
And  appolnted  ia»  9  to  thi 
p  itfa  to  the  tbnnder, 
A  patfa  to  the  Qashee  of  the  Ughtning  I 
rheni    IH 

Aud  II. ■  OOUnti  'I  it  ; 

II.  ••  ari  11  d  Into  the  depth  tlicreof, 

Aii'i  with  .1  Une  'ii'i  ll apass  it  r^tnd  1 

Bnt  to  111  "1  1 1 

■  :  1      Lordis  wisdom  for  ebbb  j 

Aii'i  t.'  avoid  bvU, 

ndlng. 

■ .  3  'n 

T  became  convinced  thal  religion,  as  both  the  oorner-stone  anl 
the  key-stone  <>f  morality  mnst  have  a  moral  origin;  so  far  ti 
least,  that  tlw  i'viilcnce  of  ita  dootrini  b  could  not,  like  the  trutha 

of  ahertrad  Bcie ,he  wholly  independenl  o£  the  will.     It  wertf 

therefore,  t"   1 \| ted  thad   its  fundamenta]  truth  wotdd  1"' 

Bucb  as  tnighl  be  denied;  though  only,  by  the  fool,  and  even  l>y 
the  t'<.  I  Erom  the  madneea  of  the  bearl  alonel 

The  .luestion,  then,  concerning  onr  faith  lxj  the  ezistenoe  of  a 
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God,  not  oniy  as  the  ground  of  the  universe  by  his  essence,  but  as 
lts  maker  and  judge  by  his  wisdom  and  holy  will,  appeared  to 
stand  thus.     The  sciential  reason,  whose  objects  are  purely  theo- 
retical,  remains  neutral,  as  long  as  its  name  and  semblance  are 
not  usurped  by  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine.     But  it  then 
becomes  an  effective  ally  by  exposing  the  false  show  of  demon- 
stration,  or  by  evincing  the  equal  demonstrability  of  the  contrary 
from  premises  equally  logical.      The  understanding  meantime 
suggests,  the  analogy  of  experience  f acilitates,  the  bebef .     Nature 
excites  and  recalls  it  as  by  a  perpetual  revelation.     Our  feelings 
alruost  necessitate  it;    and  the  law  of  conscience  peremptorily 
commands  it.     The  arguments  that  at  all  apply  to  it,  are  in  its 
favour;  and  there  is  nothing  against  it,  but  its  own  sublimity.    It 
could  not  be  intellectually  more  evident  without  becoming  morally 
less  effective ;  without  counteracting  its  own  end  by  sacrificing  the 
Hf e  of  faith  to  the  cold  mechanism  of  a  worthless,  because  conipul- 
sory,  assent,     The  belief  of  a  God  and  a  future  state  (if  a  passive 
acquiescence  may  be  flattered  with  the  name  of  belief)  does  not 
indeed  always  beget  a  good  heart,  but  a  good  heart  so  naturally 
begets  the  belief,  that  the  veiy  few  exceptions  must  be  regarded  as 
strange  anomalies  from  strange  and  unfortunate  circumstances. 
_  From  these  premises  I  proceeded  to  draw  the  f  ollowing  conclu- 
sions.     First,   that  having  once  fully  admitted  the  existence  of 
an  infinite  yet  self -conscious  Creator,  we  are  not  allowed  to  ground 
the  irrationality  of  any  other  article  of  f aith  on  arguments  which 
would  equally  prove  that  to  be  irrational,  whichwe  had  allowed  to 
be  real.     Secondly,  that  whatever  is  deducible  from  the  admission 
of  a  self-comprehending  and  creative  spirit,  may  be  legitimately 
used  in  proof  of  the  possibility  of  any  further  mystery  conceming 
the  divine  nature.     Possibilitatum  mysteriorum,   (Trinitatis,  &c.) 
contra  insuUas  Infideliwm  et  Bcereticorum  a  contradictionibus  vindico; 
haud  qwidem  veritatem,  quw  revelatione  sold  stabiliri  possit ;    says 
Leibnitz  in  a  letter  to  his  Duke.     He  then  adds  the  f ollowing  just 
and  important  remark.     "  In  vain  will  tradition  or  texts  of  scrip- 
ture  be  adduced  in  support  of  a  doctrine,  donec  clava  impossibili- 
tatis  et  contradictionis  e  manibus  liorum  Hercidum  extorta  fuerit. 
For  the  Heretic  will  still  reply,  that  texts,  the  biteral  sense  of 
which  is  not  so  much  above  as  directly  against  all  reason,  must 
be  understood  figuratively,  as  Herod  is  a  fox,  &c." 

These  principles  I  held  philosophically,  while  in  respect  of  re- 
yealed  religion  I  remained  a  zealous  Unitarian.  I  considered  the 
idea  of  the  Trinity  a  fair  scholastic  inference  from  the  being  of 
God  as  a  creative  intelligence ;  and  that  it  was  theref ore  entitled 

H 
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to  the  rank  of  an  esoteric  doctrine  of  natura.  religion.    But  see- 

ing  in  the  same  no  practical  or  nioral  bearing,  I  confined  it  to  the 

schools  of  philosophy.     The  admission  of  the  logos,  as  hypos- 

tasized  (i.  e.  neither  a  mere  attribute  or  a  personification)  in  no 

respect  removed  my  doubts  concerning  the  Incarnation  and  the 

Redemption  by  the  cross;    which  I  could  neither  reconcile  M 

reason  with  the  impassiveness  of  the  Divine  Being,  nor  in  my 

moral  feelings  with  the  sacred  distinction  between  things  and 

persons,  the  vicarious  payment  6i  a  debt  and  the  vicarious  ex- 

piation  of  guilt.     A  more  thorough  revolution  in  my  philosophic 

principles,  and  a  deeper  insight  into   my  own  heart,  were  yet 

wanting.     Nevertheless,  I  cannot  doubt,  that  the  difference  of  my 

metaphysical  notions  from  those  of  Unitarians  in  general  con- 

tributed  to  my  final  re-conversion  to  the  whole  truth  in  Christ ; 

even  as  according  to  his  own  confession  the  books  of  certain 

Platonic  philosophers  (libri  quorundam  Platonicorumj  coninuini -1 

the  rescue  of  St.  Augustine's  faith  from  the  samc  error  agglfe 

vated  by  the  far  darker  accompaniment  of  the  Manichaean  ! 

While  my  mind  was  thus  perplexed,  by  a  gracious  providence 

for  which  I  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful,  the  generous  and 

munificent  patronage  of  Mr.  Josiah  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wedgwood 

enabled  me  to  finish   my  education  in   Germany.     Instead  of 

fcroubling  others  with  my  own  crude  notions  and  juvenile  eompo- 

sitions,  I  was  thenceforward  better  employed  in  attempting  to 

store  my  own  head  with  fche  w dsdoxn  of  others.     I  matle  the  befl 

useof  my  time  and  means  ;  and  there  is  fcherefore  m>  period  <>f  my 

life  '>n  which  I  can  look  back  with  such  unmingled  safcisfactiott 

After  acquiring  a  tolerable  sufficiein  y  w  the  German  Language4 

»  i',,  .-, .......  ■    in,yet  .-irc  not  lik.  ly  to  b*va  ili|it 

guagi'  of  b  c.uniry  ii>   tbe  i  '  oflen  ill  thi  maasivi  folloa  ol  tbla   berolc  re- 

ple,  dncwy,  idiomal 

iil  i,i  the  orlginaL    "  Denn  man  nm^  nichtdll 

the  word  Bt,  Buchstaben  In  der  Latclnischen  Spracbeflrw 

witli  thi  ne  me,  and  withoul  the  gen  wie  man  soll  Dcutsch  rcdei 

lerms.     It  wa«  muss  dic  Mutter  im  Hause,  dic  Kl 

aorning  8tudlea  for  the  den  Gassen,  den  gemeinen   Mann  aui   dea 

weeksoi  niy  reeidenccal  Rattehurg,  Markte,  darum  fragcn :  und  denselbigen  mif 

to  accompany  tbe  good  and  kin.l  old  pastor,  daa  Maul   soben  wic  p,ie  reden,  und  d 

wiih  whom   I  Uved,  from  the  cellar  t..  the  doUmetscben.    So  verstehen  Bie  es  denn.  und 

roof,  thr  '  mcrken  dase  man  Deutsch  mit  Uinen  redeV 

iaii  every,  the  minatest,  thlng  by  it>  Oerman 

i,  ,ni,       Ai-  ertiscments,  I  Tiuoti  i 

.uiil  the  i   ii'..  r  i  K  ,i,,.  lettere  in  tbe 

tt  play  with  them,  contribul  1  itin    tonguc,    how    onc    miL-lit    t 

u    more    bomi  i    I  German ;  but  onc  must  ark  the  mother  In  thf. 

lengnage  than  I  could  bave   acqulrcd  >>om  bouse,  tbc  childrcn  in  thi    lance  and  aUey% 

i   politc  likrraturc  alonc,  or  cvcn  froin  tlic  lommoii  111:111   In  1 
i                              I  1.    .'iinl    l",k   ,-it    thc   moivj 

■ound  stnse  in  Luthi  mitlis  wbilc  tlny  nrc  lalking.  ninl  I 

terpretation,  to    th     t   in  latlon   ol   wbicb   I  interprct     l'hey  undcrhtuiid   yon  tl  d 

sh.ili  pn  ii.\,  lor  1 1 1  ..!,,.  i..ii  mark  that  one  talks  Gcrman  with  thom. 
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at  Ratzeburg,  which  with  my  voyage  and  journey  thither  I  nave 
descnbed  m  Tbe  Friend,  I  proceeded  through  Hanover  to  Got- 
tmgen. 

Here  I  regidarly  attended  the  lectures  on  physiology  in  the 
mornrng,  and  on  natural  histoiy  in  the  evening,  under  Blumen- 
bach,  a  name  as  dear  to  eveiy  Englishman  who  has  studied  at 
that  university,  as  it  is  venerable  to  men  of  science  throughout 
Europe!  Eichhorn's  lectures  on  the  New  Testament  were  re- 
peated  to  me  from  notes  by  a  student  from  Hatzeburg,  a  youn^ 
man  of  soimd  learning  and  indefatigable  industry,  who  is  now,  I 
beheve,  a  professor  of  the  oriental  languages  at  Heidelberg  But 
my  chief  efforts  were  directed  towards  a  grounded  knowledge  of 
the  German  language  and  literature.  From  Professor  Tychsen  I 
received  as  many  lessons  in  the  Gothic  of  Ulphilas  as  sufficed  to 
make  me  acquamted  with  its  grammar,  and  the  radical  words  of 
most  frequent  occurrence;  and  with  the  occasional  assistance  of 
the  same  philosophical  linguist,  I  read  through  Ottfried's  me 
tncal  paraphrase  of  the  gospel*  and  the  most  important  remains 
oi  the  Theotiscan,  or  the  transitional  state  of  the  Teutonic 
language  from  the  Gothic  to  the  old  German  of  the  Swabian 
penod      Of  this  penod  (the  pohshed  dialect  of  which  is  analogous 

}  v?  °:m\ChiiXlcer>  ^d  ^ch  leaves  the  philosophic  student 
m  doubt  whether  the  language  has  not  since  then  lost  more  in 
sweetness  and  nexibility,  than  it  has  gained  in  condensation  and 
copiousness)  I  read  with  sedidous  accuracy  the  Minnesineer  for 
singers  of  love,  the  Proven9al  poets  of  the  Swabian  court)  and  the 
metncal  romances;  and  then  laboured  through  sufficient  speci- 
mens  of  the  master  singers,  their  degenerate  successors;  not  how- 
ever,  without  occasional  pleasure  from  the  rude,  yet  interesting 

nf  rLh'iS  paraphras(;'  written  about  the  time     From  the  damp  and  chiUin*  air  • 
of  Charlemagne,  is  by  no  means  deficient  in     Blessed,  blessed  i  for  she  ay       * 

mert,0nThPPaSSageSfi  °f   0™Mm?,e    P°etiC  W^suchaBabetaonebLtbed 

Zn  ' inThff  i',9  '-^T'  "^  *  ^  6ntnU'  ^  as  «*•»  ^d  mothers  Ue  • 

tfChZS v  l  ,    v°F    DeS   at  lte  conclu?ion  B1«sed,  blessed  evermore         " 

of  Chapter  \I.)  which  even  m  the  translation  With  her  virgin  lips  shekiss'd 

wiU  not,  I  flatter  myself,  fail  to  interest  the  With  b>r  armsZtSL 

reader.      Ottfried  is  describing  the  circum-  She  embraced  the  Babo d"  me 

oarn^rdmme<ilately  ^^  the  Dirth  °f     ?er  Bilbe  ^ivine  Ihe  VirJmMother .- 

lhere  lives  not  on  this  ring  of  earth 
She  gave  with  joy  her  virgin  breast ;  A  mortal  that  can  sing  her  praise 

She  hid  it  not,  she  bared  the  breast,  Mighty  mother,  Virgin  pure, 

Which  suckled  that  divinest  Babe !  ^  tne  darkness  and  the  night 

Blessed,  blessed  were  the  breasts  For  us  sne  bore  the  heavenly  Lord  ' 

pSSJSer  wl^lnf  1S  *  "  l°  "&*  *" 

Who  wrapp'd  His  limbs  in  swaddling  clothes  natUral% h  hv  fL  f  r  T°fUght  aDove  tn9 

Sjnging  placed  Him  on  her  lap,         6          6S'  S™  PwhiiP  Tn^h  ^  °f  somethinS  ^ 

Hong  o'er  Him  with  her  lookTof  love,  M     taifk^" ^,  are  pUT'V  m' 

And  soothed  Him  with  a  lulling  motion.  strik*  deenei        '           rehg,0n  and  P°etrJ 

Bl  -ssed !  for  she  shelterM  Him  peiU 
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grains  of  Hans  Sachs,  tlie  cobbler  of  Nuremberg.  Of  this  man's 
"-enius  five  folio  volumes  with  double  columns  are  extant  in  print, 
tuid  nearly  an  equal  number  in  rnanuscript ;  yet  the  indef  atigable 
oard  takes  care  to  inf  orm  his  readers  that  he  never  made  a  shoe 
the  less,  but  had  virtuously  reared  a  large  family  by  the  labour 
i  >f  his  hands. 

In  Pindar,  Chaucer,  Dante,  Milton,  &c.  &c,  we  have  instances 
Df  the  close  connection  of  poetic  genius  with  the  love  of  liberfcy 
•ind  of  genuine  reformation.  The  moral  sense  at  least  will  not  be 
outraged,  if  I  add  to  the  list  the  name  of  this  honest  shoemakci 
(a  fcrade,  by  the  bye,  reinarkable  for  the  production  of  philo- 
sophers  and  poets).  His  poem  entitled  tbe  Moming  Star,  was 
the  very  first  pnblication  that  appeared  in  praise  and  support 
of  Luther ;  and  an  excellent  hymn  of  Hans  Sachs,  which  has 
been  deservedly  translated  intoalniost  all  the  European  languages, 
was  commonly  sung  in  the  Protestant  churches  whenever  the 
heroic  reformer  visited  them. 

In  Luther's  own  German  writings,  and  eminently  in  his  trans- 
lation  of  the  Bible,  the  Germnn  language  commenced.  I  mean 
fche language  as  it  is  at  prescnt  irriliru  ;  tliat  which  is  ealled  the 
High  German,  as  contra-distinguished  from  the  Platt-Teutsch, 
the  dialect  of  the  flat  or  northem  countries,  and  from  the  Ober- 
Teutsch,  the  language  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  Germany. 
The  High  German  is  indeed  a  lingua  com/nvwn/is,  noi  actnallythe 
native  langnage  of  any  province,  but  the  choice  and  fragrancy  of 
all  the  dialects.  From  tliis  cause  it  is  at  once  tlie  most  copious 
and  i  lie  most  grammal Loal  of  all  t be  European  fcongues, 

Within  less  fchan  a  centnry  after  Lnthei^a  deatb  tlu-CJerman 
was  Lnnndated  witi  pedanfcic  barbariBmB.  A  few  volnmes  of  this 
period  1  read  tnrongh  Erom  motivea  of  cnrinsity;  i'«»r  it  is  not 
anything  more  f antastic fchan  fche  veryappear- 
ance  of  fcheir  pages.  Almosl  every  third word  La  b  li.-itinword 
with  a  Germanized  ending,  the  Latm  porfcios  being  always  prinfced 
ci  Biornan  Letters,  while  in  fche  Lasl  syllable  fche  German  characfcev 
is  retained. 

Atlength,  abonfc  fche  year  L620,  Opifcz  arose,  whose  geniua  more 
aearly  resembled  fchai    of   Dryden  fchan  any  other  poei  who  at 

preseni  qtb  fco  my  recollection.     Ln  fche  «►]>iiii«»ii  of  Lessing,  the 

mosi  acnfce  of  critics,  and  of  AxLelung,  fche  first  of  Lezicographersi 
Opitz,  an>l  fche  Silesian  poets,  bis  followers,  not  onlj  restored  thfl 
Langnage,bui  still  remain  the  models  of  pure diction.  A.strangef 
.  \..i.  ..M  bucI  a  question  ;  bui  after  repeafced  perusal  of  thi 
work  my  [eelin  d  fche  rerdict,  and  I  secmed  to  have  io- 
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quired  from  them  a  sort  of  tact  for  what  is  genuine  in  the  style 
of  later  wiiters. 

Of  the  splendid  era,  which  cornrnenced  with  Gellert,  Klopstock, 
Raniler,  Lessing,  and  their  compeers,  I  need  not  speak.  With 
the  opportunities  which  I  enjoyed,  it  woidd  have  been  disgraceful 
not  to  have  been  f  amiliar  with  their  wiitings ;  and  I  have  already 
said  as  much  as  the  present  biographical  sketch  requires  con- 
ceming  the  German  philosophers,  whose  works,  for  the  greater 
part,  I  became  acquainted  with  at  a  far  later  peiiod. 

Soon  after  my  return  from  Germany  I  was  soHcited  to  under- 
take  the  literary  and  political  department  in  the  Morning  Post ; 
and  I  acceded  to  the  proposal  on  the  condition  that  the  paper 
should  thenceforwards  be  conducted  on  certain  fixed  and  an- 
nounced  principles,  and  that  I  shordd  be  neither  obliged  or 
requested  to  deviate  from  them  in  favour  of  any  party  or  any 
event.  In  consequence,  that  Journal  became  and  for  many  years 
continued  anti-ministeiial  indeed,  yet  with  a  very  quaHfied  appro- 
bation  of  the  opposition,  and,  with  far  greater  earnestness  and 
zeal  both  anti-jacobin  and  anti-gallican.  To  this  hour  I  cannot 
find  reason  to  approve  of  the  first  war  either  in  its  commencement 
or  its  conduct.  Nor  can  I  understand  with  what  reason  either 
Mr.  Perceval  (whom  I  am  singular  enough  to  regard  as  the  best 
and  wisest  minister  of  this  reign),  or  the  present  administration, 
can  be  said  to  have  pursued  the  plans  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  love  of 
their  country,  and  perseverant  hostility  to  French  principles  and 
French  ambition  are  indeed  honourable  qualities  common  to 
them  and  to  theh*  predecessor.  But  it  appears  to  me  as  clear  as 
the  evidence  of  f  acts  can  render  any  question  of  history,  that  the 
successes  of  the  Perceval  and  of  the  existing  ministry  have  been 
owing  to  their  having  pursued  measui-es  the  direct  contrary  to 
Mr.  Pittfs.  Such  for  instance  are  the  concentration  of  the 
national  force  to  one  object ;  the  abandonment  of  the  subsidizing 
poHcy,  so  far  at  least  as  neither  to  goad  or  biibe  the  continental 
courts  into  war,  tiU  the  convictions  of  their  subjects  had  rendered 
it  a  war  of  their  own  seeking ;  and  above  all,  in  their  manly  and 
generous  reliance  on  the  good  sense  of  the  English  people,  and 
on  that  loyalty  which  is  Hnked  to  the  very  heart  of  the  nation  by 
the  system  of  credit  and  the  interdependence  of  property.* 

*  Lord  Grenville  has  lately  re-asserted  (in  historian  can  appeal  ?    Or  must  he  rest  on  an 

the  House  of  Lords)  the  imminent  danger  of  assertion  ?    Let  me  be  permitted  to  extract  a 

a  revolution  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war  passage  on  the  subject  from  "The  Friend." 

against  France.     I  doubt  not,  that  his  Lord-  "  I  have  said  that  to  withstand  the  arguments 

ship  is  sincere ;  and  it  rnust  be  fiattering  to  of  the  lawless,  the  Anti-jacobins  proposed  to 

his  feelings  to  believe  it.    But  where  are  the  suspend  the  law,  and  by  the  interposition  ol 

evidences  of  the  danger,  to  which  a  future  a  particular  Btatute  to  eclipse  the    blessed 
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Be  tliis  as  it  may,  I  ani  persuaded  tliat  the  Morning  Pod 
proved  a  far  more  useful  ally  to  the  Govemment  in  its  most  im- 
portant  objects,  in  consequence  of  its  being  generally  considered 
as  moderately  anti-ministerial,  than  if  it  bad  been  the  avowed 
eulogist  of  Mr.  Pitt.  (The  f ew,  whose  curiosity  or  f ancy  shoidd  lead 
them  tc  t  m-n  .  >ver  the  journals  of  that  date,  may  find  a  small  proof 
of  this  in  the  frequent  charges  made  by  the  Morning  Ch/ronic&e, 
that  such  and  such  essays  or  leading  paragraphs  had  been  sent 
from  fche  TreaBury.)  The  rapid  and  unusual  increase  in  the  sale 
of  the  Morning  Post  is  a  sufficient  pledge  that  genuine  impar- 
tiality,  with  a  respectable  portion  of  literary  fcalenfc,  will  secnre  the 
success  of  a  newspaper  without  the  aid  of  party  or  rninisfcerial 
patronage.  But  by  impartiality  I  mean  an  honest  and  enlight- 
ened  adherence  to  a  code  of  intelligible  principles  previously 
announced.  and  i.iitbfuliy  referred  fco  in  support  of  everyjudg- 
ment  on  men  and  events ;  not  indiscriminate  abuse,  not  the  indul- 


light  of  the  uniwrsal  -im,  thal  spies  and  u> 
formers  nii^iit  tyrannize  and  escape  in  the 
ominons  dai  knesf  Oh!  ii  thi  -■•  misl  iken 
ln.-ii,  intoxicated  and  bewildered  with  the 
panic  of  property  whicb  they  themselves 
I  in  cxiitinp,  lia.l  ever 
lived  in  a  country  where  there  really  exlsted 
a  general  disposition  t..  change  and  rebi  Uion  ! 
Ila.i  they  ever  travelled  througb  SlcUy;  ..r 

I  ing  ..II  of  the 

-  ti ;  or  even  al  too  many 

of  r  1 1  -  pro  '  ter  Island ;  thi 

notbut  have  shrnnk  from  theirown  declara- 
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opinion  ut  ih.it  tiin.'  predominant  throughout 
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grant  I  that  that  Hmi    i  |  i  Bed  by) 

nrben  bj  ■  liej  might 

mptoms  "t  ■  ■■. 
■  r,  .iii.l  i.avr  secured 
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striinj!"    ■ 

gton •  earthquake  of  natlonaldiscord,    Noi 
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even  al  the  tabli  b  of  the  wi  althy,  thej  would 
i  Qovern- 

ni  nt  defend  their  cauae  ln  the  languageand 

uiih  the  to t  mi  n     ho  i d    lous  tii  it 

thi  j    are  In  a  minoritj      But   i"    ! 
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i  .ii  bolding    ! 
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favour  "I   tli.   Oovernment    "  I  thi    I   tab- 
•  aurch.     ltut  «iiy  need  l  app al  u> 


idious  facts?    Turn  over  tl 

. 
revolution  having  been  effected  wlthoul  tlie 
concum  nce  of  either  tl  he  eccus* 

■  i  the  iii' ni.  .1  .  l.i-'-.  -..  in  aiiy  .-"untry 
in  which  the  mfluences  "i  property  had  <v<r 
been  pn  dominant,  and  whare  the  lnt 
the  proprietors  were  interlinked!    I.x.unine 

-  1111.  ItT 

1'liilip  •Jinl ;  the  civll  wars  of  Kian 

generation;    ili"    history    of   tht 
American  revoiution,  or  the  ye(  m. 
events  in  Sweden  and  in  Spaln;  and  itwiD 
i\   posslble  ii"'  i>.  peroi  i\.-.  that  in 

IJiglan.l,  Crom  1T'.U   l"   i  \iuuiis, 

tbere  were  neither  tendi  m  ii  -  to  conl 
nor  acto  I   w  bicb  the 

existing  laws  had  not  provided  suffli 
guards  and  an  ample  pnnlshmi  nt  Bul  alaal 
thepaniool  propertj  bad  been struck in the 
lii-t  instance  f..r  partj  purposea;  and  whei 
ii  became  generaL  Ita  propagatora  caughl  it 
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li.  ;  even  as  our  bulls  In  Borrowdale  aomt> 
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gence  of  an  editor's  own  malignant  passions,  and  still  less,  if  that 
be  possible,  a  detemiination  to  make  money  by  flattering  the 
envy  and  cupidity,  the  vindictive  restlessness  and  self-conceit  of 
the  half-witted  vulgar;  a  determination  almost  fiendish,  but 
which,  I  have  been  informed,  has  been  boastfully  avowed  by  one 
man,  the  most  notorious  of  these  mob-sycophants !  From  the 
commencement  of  the  Addmgton  administration  to  the  present 
day,  whatever  I  have  written  in  the  Morning  Post,  or  (after  that 
paper  was  transferred  to  other  proprietors)  in  the  Courier,  has 
been  in  defence  or  f urtherance  of  the  rneasures  of  Government. 

"  Things  of  this  nature  scarce  survive  the  night 
That  gives  them  birth ;  they  perish  in  the  sight, 
Cast  by  so  far  from  after-life,  that  there 
Can  scarcely  aught  be  said,  but  that  they  were  '." 

Caetoright's  Prologue  to  tke  Royal  Slave. 

Tet  in  these  labours  I  employed,  and  in  the  belief  of  partial 
friends  wasted,  the  prime  and  manhood  of  my  intellect.  Most 
assuredly  they  added  nothing  to  my  fortune  or  my  reputation. 
The  industiy  of  the  week  supplied  the  necessities  of  the  week. 
Froni  G-overnment  or  the  friends  of  Government  I  not  only  never 
received  remuneration,  or  ever  expected  it;  but  I  was  never 
honoured  with  a  single  acknowledgment  or  expression  of  satis- 
faction.  Yet  the  retrospect  is  far  from  painful  or  matter  of 
regret.  I  am  not  indeed  siliy  enough  to  take  as  any  thing  more 
than  a  violent  hyperbole  of  party  debate,  Mr.  Fox's  assertion  that 
the  late  war  (I  trust  that  the  epithet  is  not  prematurely  applied) 
was  a  war  produced  by  the  Mornvng  Post ;  or  I  should  be  proud 
to  have  the  words  inscribed  on  my  tomb.  As  little  do  I  regard 
the  circumstance,  that  I  was  a  specified  object  of  Buonaparte's 
resentment  during  my  residence  in  Italy  in  consequence  of  those 
essays  in  the  Moming  Post  during  the  peace  of  Amiens.  (Of 
this  I  was  wamed,  directly,  by  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  the  Prus- 
sian  Plenipotentiary,  who  at  that  time  was  the  minister  of  the 
Prussian  court  at  Rome;  and  indirectly,  through  his  secretary, 
by  Cardinal  Fesch  himself.)  Nor  do  I  lay  any  greater  weight  on 
the  confirming  fact,  that  an  order  for  my  arrest  was  sent  from 
Paris,  from  which  danger  I  was  rescued  by  the  kindness  of  a 
noble  Benedictine,  and  the  gracious  connivance  of  that  good  old 
man,  the  present  Pope.  For  the  late  tyranfs  vindictive  appetite 
was  omnivorous,  and  preyed  equally  on  a  Duc  d'Enghien,*  and 

*  I  seldom  think  of  the  murder  of  this  Jnstat  fama  viri,  virtusque  haud  keta  Ty- 
illustrious    Prince   without    recollecting  the  ranno; 

lines  of  Valerius  Flaccus.  Ergo  anteire  metus,  juvenemque  exstin- 

«Sup^psiusingens  «■»  P-*."      ^^^.,.3,, 
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the  writer  of  a  newspaper  paragraph.  Like  a  true  vulture,* 
Napoleon  with  an  eye  not  less  telescopic,  and  with  a  taste  equally 
coarse  in  his  ravin,  could  descend  from  the  most  dazzling  heights 
to  pounce  on  the  leveret  in  the  brake,  or  even  on  the  field-mouse 
aniid  the  grass.  But  I  do  derive  a  gratification  from  the  know- 
ledge,  that  my  essays  contributed  to  introduce  the  practice  of 
placing  the  questions  and  events  of  the  day  in  a  moral  point  of 
view;  in  giving  a  dignity  to  particular  measures  by  tracing  their 
policy  or  impolicy  to  permanent  principles,  and  an  interest  to 
principles  by  the  application  of  them  to  individual  measures.  In 
Mr.  Burke's  writinga  indeed  the  germs  of  almost  all  political 
truths  may  be  found.  But  I  dare  assume  to  myeelf  the  merit  of 
having  first  explicitly  defined  and  analyzed  the  nature  of  Jaco- 
biuism;  and  that  in  distinguishing  the  Jacobin  from  the  republi- 
can,  the  democrat  and  the  mere  demagogue,  I  both  rescued  the 
word  from  remaining  a  mere  tei*m  of  abuse,  and  put  on  their 
guard  many  honest  minds,  who  even,  in  their  heat  of  zeal  against 
Jacobinism,  admitted  or  supported  principles  from  which  the 
worst  parts  of  that  system  may  be  legitimately  deduced,  Tliat 
these  are  not  necessary  practical  results  of  such  principlea,  we 
owe  to  that  fortunate  inconsequence  of  our  nature  which  permita 
the  heart  to  rectify  the  errors  of  the  anderstanding.  The 
detailed  examination  of  the  consular  Government  and  ita  pre- 
tended  constitution,  and  the  proof  given  by  me  that  it  waa  a 
oonsummate  despotism  in  masquerade,  eztorted  a  recaiitation 
even  from  the  Morning  Chronicle,  whicb  had  previously  extolled 
this  constitut  Lon  aa  the  perfecl  Lon  of  a  wiae  and  regulated  liberty, 
0  i  every  greal  occurrence  I  endeavoured  to  diacover  Ln  pasti 
hiatory  the  evenl  thal  moat  nearly  resembled  Lt.  1  procured, 
wherever  il  waa  poaaible,  the  contemporary  historiana,  memorial> 
and  pamphleteers,      Then  fairly  aubtracting  tlic  p<iint8  of 

differea from   thoae  of  Ukeneaa,  aa  the  balance  favoured  the 

former  or  the  latter,  I  conjectured  thal   the  resuH  would  betha 

Bame  or  different.     In  the  Beriea  of  essays.f  entitled  "A  com- 

parison  of  Prance  under  Napoleon  with    Rome  under  (!!<■  tirst 

and   in   those  which    followed  "On  tli<-  probable  final 

.  k„,  T..i'  vV'n  *■•'<  t'i>'  ^npxdSa,  nd,"  which   l  am   now  oompleting,  and 

K..I  T.ir  a..-,         ■  »lii<li   will   l»'  ghortly  publighed,  foi   i  i  tn 

Phili  d<  am  I,  w  Ith  the  numben 

+  A  unaU  MlecMon  ir..„,  the  nui 


ui  niahed  bj  me  to  tbe  Moming  Posl 


j' ' ' 


(niiii  Ipium  rursus,  corpusq 
miil  ■  ■  <i  the  conni  otion  tum 

il  political economy  with        Desere;  mutata melioi  pi lefigura." 

|aoobui  ■■,  n  iii  :■  rm  parl  ol  "  I 
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restoration  of  the  Bourbons,"  I  feel  myself  authorized  to  affirm, 
V  the  effect  prodnced  on  many  intelligent  men,  that  were  the 
dates  wanting,  it  might  have  been  suspected  that  the  essays  had 
Deen  written  within  the  last  twelve  months.  The  same  plan  1 
pursued  at  the  commencement  of  the  Spanish  revolution,  and 
with  the  same  success,  taking  the  war  of  the  United  Provinces 
with  Philip  II,  as  the  ground  work  of  the  comparison.  I  have 
mentioned  this  from  no  motives  of  vanity,  nor  even  from  motives 
of  self-defence,  which  would  justify  a  certain  degree  of  egotism, 
especially  if  it  be  considered  how  often  and  grossly  I  have  been 
attacked  for  sentiments  which  I  had  exerted  my  best  powers  to 
confute  and  expose,  and  how  grievously  these  charges  acted  to 
my  disadvantage  while  I  was  in  Malta.  Or  rather  they  would 
Have  done  so,  if  my  own  feelings  had  not  precluded  the  wish  of  a 
settled  establishnient  in  that  island.  But  I  have  mentioned  it 
from  the  full  persuasion  that,  armed  with  the  two-fold  knowledge 
of  histoiy  and  the  human  mind,  a  man  will  scarcely  err  in  his 
judgment  conceming  the  sum  total  of  any  future  national  event, 
if  he  have  been  able  to  procure  the  original  documents  of  the 
past  together  with  authentic  accounts  of  the  present,  and  if  he 
have  a  philosophic  tact  for  what  is  truly  iniportant  in  facts,  and 
in  most  instances  therefore  for  such  facts  as  the  dignity  of  his- 
tory  has  excluded  from  the  volumes  of  our  modem  compilers,  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  age  entitled  historians. 

To  have  Hved  in  vain  must  be  a  painf  ul  thought  to  any  man, 
and  especially  so  to  him  who  has  made  literature  his  profession. 
I  should  therefore  rather  condole  than  be  angry  with  the  mind, 
which  could  attribute  to  no  worthier  feelings  than  those  of 
vanity  or  self-love  the  satisfaction  which  I  acknowledge  to  have 
enjoyed  from  the  republication  of  my  political  essays  (eithe: 
whole  or  as  extracts)  not  only  in  many  of  our  own  provincial 
papers,  but  in  the  federal  journals  throughout  America.  I  re- 
garded  it  as  some  proof  of  my  not  having  laboured  altogether  in 
vain,  that  from  the  articles  written  by  me  shortly  before  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  late  unhappy  war  with  America,  not 
only  the  sentiments  were  adopted,  but  in  some  instance  the  very 
language,  in  several  of  the  Massachusetts  state  papers. 

But  no  one  ot  these  motives,  nor  all  conjointly,  would  have  im- 
pelled  me  to  a  statement  so  uncomfortable  to  my  own  feeliiigs, 
had  not  my  character  been  repeatedly  attacked  by  an  unjustifiable 
intrusion  on  private  life,  as  of  a  man  incorrigibly  idle,  and  who, 
intrasted  not  only  with  ample  talents,  but  favoured  with  imusual 
opportunities  of  improving  them,  had  nevertheless  suffered  them 
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to  rust  away  without  any  efficient  exertion  either  for  his  own 
good  or  that  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Even  if  the  compositions 
which  I  have  niade  public,  and  that  too  in  a  forni  the  most  certain 
of  an  extensive  circulation,  though  the  least  flattering  to  an 
author's  self-iove,  had  been  published  in  books,  they  would  have 
filled  a  respectable  number  of  volumes,  though  every  passage  of 
merely  temporary  interest  were  omitted.  My  prose  writings  lnive 
been  charged  with  a  disproportionate  demand  on  the  attention; 
with  an  excess  of  refinement  in  the  mode  of  arriving  at  truths; 
with  beating  the  ground  for  that  whieh  might  have  been  run 
down  by  the  eye ;  with  the  length  and  laborious  construction  of 
my  periods;  in  short  with  obscurity  and  the  love  of  paradox. 
But  my  severest  critics  have  not  pretended  to  have  found  in  my 
compositions  triviality,  or  traces  of  a  mind  that  shrunk  from  tho 
toil  of  thinking.  No  one  has  charged  me  with  tricking  out  in 
other  words  the  thoughts  of  others,  or  with  hashing  up  anew  the 
cni i/ibe  jam  decies  coctam  of  English  literature  or  philosophy. 
Seldom  have  I  written  that  in  a  day,  the  acquisitioi  or  investiga- 
tion  of  which  had  not  cost  me  the  previous  labour  of  a  month. 

But  are  books  the  only  channel  through  which  t\ .»  stream  of 
intellectual  usef ulness  can  flow  ?  Is  the  diffusion  of  truth  to  be 
estimated  by  publications ;  or  publications  by  thc  truth  whioh 
they  diffuse  or  at  least  contain?  I  speak  it  in  tne  excusable 
warmth  of  a  mind  stung  by  an  accusation  which  has  not  only 
been  advanced  in  reviewB  of  the  widest  circulation,  not  only  re- 
gistered  in  the  bulkiest  works  of  periodicaJ  literature,  bui  by 
frequeney  nf   repetition    him  beeome  an  admitted    t':n  t    in   private 

Uterary  circles,  and  fchoughtlesBly  repeated  by  too  tnany  who  call 

themselves  my  friends,  and  wbose  own  r Ilectione  oughl  fco  hava 

snggested  a  contrary  testiniony .  Wonld  th&l  tbe  oriterion  o£  a 
Bcbolar^s  utility  were  tbe  nnmber  and  taoral  value  of  tbe  trntbi 
wbicb  lie  has  been  fcbe  means  of  fcbrowing  into  tbe  general  circn< 
latimi ;  or  tbe  number  and  value  of  fcbe  minds  wbom,  by  his  con- 
versatinn  ur  letters,  ln-  has  ezcifced  Lnto  activity,  and  suppUed 
with  the  germs  of  tbeir  after-growtb !  A  distingnisbed  rank 
might  not  Lndeed,  even  tben,  !"■  awarded  to  my  exertions,  bul  1 
shouM  dare  lool  forward  witb  oonfidence  to  an  lionnurable  ae- 
qnittal.  1  sbonld  dare  appeal  fco  fche  oumerous  and  respectable 
audiences,  which  al  differenl  timesand  in  differenl  plaoes  honoured 

niy  Lectnre-r is  with  fcheir  attendance,  wbether  t ln •  poinfcs  ol 

view from  \\lii''li  fche  aubjecta  treafced  of  were  surveyed,  whefchex 
tlie  gronnds  of  my  reasoning  were  suoh  as  they  had  heard  or  read 
elsewhere,  or  have  sinoe  fouud  iu  previoua  publioations.    I  can 
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ccnscientiously  declare,  that  the  complete  success  of  the  Remorse 
on  the  first  uight  of  its  representation  did  uot  give  me  as  great  or 
as  heart-felt  a  pleasure,  as  the  observation  that  the  pit  and  boxes 
were  crowded  with  faces  famiHar  to  me,  though  of  individuals 
whose  names  I  did  not  know,  and  of  whom  I  knew  nothing  but 
that  they  had  att  ended  one  or  other  of  my  courses  of  lectures. 
It  is  an  exceUent,  though  perhaps  somewhat  vulgar  proverb,  that 
there  are  cases  where  a  man  may  be  as  weU  "  in  for  a  pound  as 
for  a  penny."     To  those  who  from  ignorance  of  the  serious  injury 
I  have  received  from  this  rumour  of  having  dreamt  away  my  life 
to  no  purpose,  injuries  which  I  unwiUingly  remember  at  aU,  much 
less  am  disposed  to  record  in  a  sketch  of  my  literary  lif  e  •  or  to 
those.  who  from  their  own  feeUngs,  or  the  gratification  they 
deiive  from  thinkmg  contemptuously  of  others,  would  like  Job's 
comforters  attnbute  these  complaints,  extorted  from  me  by  the 
sense  of  wrong,  to  self-conceit  or  presumptuous  vanity,  I  have 
already  furmshed  such  ample  materials,  that  I  shall  gain  nothin^ 
by  withholding  the  remainder.     I  wUl  not  therefore  hesitate  to 
ask  the  consciences  of  those  who  from  their  long  acquaintance 
with  me  and  with  the  circumstances  are  best  quaUfied  to  decide 
or  be  my  judges,  whether  the  restitution  of  the  suum  cuique  would 
mcrease  or  detract  from  my  Uterary  reputation.     In  this  excul- 
pation  I  hope  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of  myself  compara- 
tively,  and  m  proportion  to  the  claims  which  others  are  entitled 
to  make  on  my  time  or  my  talents.     By  what  I  have  effected  am 
1  to  be  judged  by  my  feUow  nienj   what  I  could  have  done  is  a 
question  for  my  own  conscience.      On  my  own  account  I  may 
perhaps  have  had  sufficient  reason  to  lament  my  deficiency  in 
self-control,  and  the  neglect  of  concentering  my  powers  to  the 
reahzation  of  some  permanent  work.     But  to  verse  rather  than  to 
prose,  lf  to  either,  belongs  the  voice  of  mourning  for 

Keen  pangs  of  love  awakening  as  a  babe 
Turbulent,  with  an  outcry  in  tbe  heart, 
And  fears  self-will'd  that  shunn'd  the  eye  of  hope, 
And  hope  that  scarce  would  know  itself  from  fear  • 
Sense  of  past  youth,  and  manhood  come  in  vain, 
And  genius  given  and  knowledge  won  in  vain, 
And  all  which  I  had  oull'd  in  wood-walks  wild 
And  all  which  patient  toil  had  rear'd,  and  all 
Commune  with  thee  had  open'd  out— but  flowers 
Strew'd  on  my  corpse,  and  borne  upon  my  bier 
In  the  same  coffln,  for  the  self-same  grave ! 

S.  T.  C.  (To  WiUiam  Wordsworth.) 

These  wUl  exist,  for  the  future,   I  trust   only  in  the  poetic 
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strains,  wkich  the  feelings  at  the  time  caUed  forth      In  ^hose 
only,  gentle  reader, 

"  Affectus  anim.i  varios,  bellumque  sequacis 
1  '•  rlegis  invidice ;  cmasque  revolvis  ino 
Qttas  Itamilis  tenero  stylus  olita  effudit  tn  a>vo. 
1'erlegis  et  lacrt/mas,  et  quod pharetratus  acttta 
TBa  jmer  puerofecit  mihi  cuspide  vulnus. 
/■  tttas 

Vivendoque  simui  morimw,  rapimurque  manendo. 

Tpse  mihi  collatus  en 

Frons  alia  est,  nmn  tqut  ntis  itnago, 

Vox  aliudque  sonat.    Jamque  obtervatio  rita 
MvUa  dedit : — lugere  niliil,ferre  omnia  ijamrjue 
1'aulatim  lacrtjmas  rerum  experientia  tersit." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

An  affectionate  sxhortation  to  those  who  in  early  life  feel  themselves  dlsposed  tc  become 
authors. 

IT  was  a  favourite  rernark  of  the  late  Mr.  Whitbread's,  that  no 
nian  does  anything  from  a  single  motive.  The  separate 
motives,  or  rather  rnoods  of  mind,  which  produced  the  preceding 
reflections  and  anecdotes  have  been  laid  open  1"  the  reader  in 
each  separate  instance.  But  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  thoso 
who  at  the  present  tirne  may  be  in  circuinstanees  not  dissimilar 
to  my  own  at  my  first  entrance  in  t  >  >  life,  bas  been  the  constanl 

a< nipaiiiinciii.  and  fas  it  were)  I  bte  under-song  of  aU  my  feelings. 

Whitehead,  exerting  the  prerogative  of  his  laureateship,  addri 

to  youthfid  poets  a  poetic  charge,  which  is  perhaps  the  best,  and 

certainly  the  mosi  interesting  of  bis  works.     With  no  other  privi 

lege  than  thal  of  sympathy  and  Bincere  g 1  wishes,  I  woul4 

address  an  affectionate  ezhortation  to  the  youthful  Literata, 
<_r;r<>iiuded  on  my  owu  rxpcnmct'.  It  will  be  l>ut  Bhort;  for  tlu> 
beginning,  middle,  and  end  converge  to  one  charge :  nevi  r  pv/raut 

Uteratwre  aa  a  trade.     With  tl sception  of  oi rtraordinary 

inaii.  I  havi'  nrver  known  an  individnal,  least  <>f  all  an  individua. 
<>f  genius,  bealthy  <>r  happy  withoul  a  profession,  i.  <•.  some 
rogular  employment,  which  does  noi  depend  <>n  the  wil]  of  the 
moment,  and  which  ean  l>e  oarried  on  so  far  meohanically  thal  an 
average  quantum  only  of  health,  spirits,  and  LnteUectuaJ  ex<  rtion 
are  requisite  fco  itt  faithful  discharge.  Three  hours  of  li 
unannoyed  by  any  alien  anxiety,  and  Looked  forward  t<>  with  de« 
Ughl  as  a  change  and  recreai  i<>n,  will  suffice  to  realize  in  literatuif 
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a  larger  product  of  wliat  is  truly  geuial,  than  -weeks  of  compulsion. 
Money,  and  immediate  reputation  form  only  an  arbitrary  and 
accidental  end  of  literary  laboiu-.  The  hope  of  increasiug  them 
by  any  given  exertion  wfll  of ten  prove  a  stimulant  to  industry ; 
but  the  necessity  of  acquiring  them  will  in  all  works  of  genius 
convert  the  stimidant  into  a  narcotic.  Motives  by  excess  reverse 
their  very  nature,  and  instead  of  exciting,  stun  and  stupify  the 
mind.  For  it  is  one  contradistinction  of  genius  from  talent,  that 
its  predominant  end  is  always  comprised  in  the  means ;  and  this 
is  one  of  the  many  points  which  establish  an  analogy  between 
genius  and  virtue.  Now  though  talents  may  exist  without  genius, 
yet  as  genius  cannot  exist,  certainly  not  manifest  itself ,  without 
talents,  I  would  advise  every  scholar  who  feels  the  genial  power 
working  within  him,  so  far  to  make  a  division  between  the  two, 
as  that  he  shoidd  devote  his  talents  to  the  acquirement  of  com- 
petence  in  some  known  trade  or  profession,  and  his  genius  to 
objects  of  his  tranquil  and  uubiassed  choice;  while  the  couscious- 
ness  of  being  actuated  in  both  alike  by  the  sincere  desire  to  per- 
form  his  duty,  wfll  alike  ennoble  both.  "  My  dear  young  friend  " 
(I  would  say)  "suppose  yourself  established  in  any  honourable 
occupation.  From  the  mauufactory  or  counting-house,  from  the 
law  court,  or  from  having  visited  your  last  patient,  you  return  at 
evening, 

"  Dear  tranquil  time,  when  the  sweet  sense  of  home 
Is  sweetest " 

to  your  family,  prepared  for  its  social  enjoyments,  with  the  very 
countenances  of  your  wife  and  children  brightened,  and  their 
voice  of  welcome  made  doubly  welcome,  by  the  knowledge  that, 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  you  have  satisfied  the  demands  of 
the  day  by  the  labour  of  the  day.  Then,  when  you  retire  into 
your  study,  in  the  books  on  your  shelves  you  revisit  so  many 
venerable  friends  with  whom  you  can  converse.  Tour  own  spirit 
scarcely  less  free  from  personal  anxieties  than  the  great  minds 
that  in  those  books  are  still  living  for  you !  Even  your  writing 
desk  with  its  blank  paper  and  all  its  other  implements  will  appear 
as  a  chain  of  flowers,  capable  of  linking  your  feelings  as  well  as 
thoughts  to  events  and  characters  past  or  to  come ;  not  a  chain  of 
iron  which  binds  you  down  to  thiuk  of  the  f uture  and  the  remote 
by  recalling  the  claims  and  feelings  of  the  peremptory  present. 
But  why  should  I  say  retire  ?  The  habits  of  active  lif  e  and  daily 
intercourse  with  the  stir  of  the  world  will  tend  to  give  you  such 
self -command,  that  the  presence  of  your  f amily  will  be  no  interrup- 
tion.     Nay,  the  social  sflence,  or  undisturbing  voices  of  a  wife  01 
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sister  will  be  like  a  restorative  atinosphere,  or  soft  nmsic  which 
rnoulds  a  drearu  without  becoming  its  object.  If  facts  are  re- 
quired  to  prove  tbe  possibility  of  combining  weighty  perf  ormances 
in  literature  with  full  and  independent  employment,  the  works  of 
Cicero  and  Xenophon  among  the  ancients ;  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Bacon,  Baxter,  or  to  refer  at  once  to  later  and  contemporary  in- 
stances,  Darwin  and  Roscoe,  are  at  once  decisive  of  the  question. 

But  all  men  may  not  dare  promise  themselves  a  sufficiency  of 
self-control  for  the  imitation  of  those  examples ;  though  strict 
scrutiny  should  always  be  made,  whether  indolence,  restlessness, 
or  a  vanity  impatient  for  immediate  gratifieation,  have  not  tam- 
pered  with  the  judgment  and  assumed  the  vizard  of  humility  for 
the  purposes  of  self-delusion.  Still  the  church  presents  to  every 
man  of  learning  and  genius  a  profession,  in  whieh  he  may  cherish 
a  rational  hope  of  beiug  able  to  unite  fche  widest  schemes  of  lite- 
rary  utility  with  the  strictest  performance  of  professional  duties. 
Among  the  numerous  blessings  of  Christianity.  the  introduction 
of  an  established  church  makes  an  especial  claim  on  the  gratitude 
of  scholars  and  philosophers ;  in  England  at  Leaat,  w  bere  I  be  prin- 
ciples  of  Protestantism  have  conspired  with  the  freedom  of  the 
government  to  double  all  its  salutary  powers  by  the  removal  of  its 
abuses. 

That  not  only  the  maxims,  but  the  grounds  of  a  pure  morality, 
the  mere  fragments  of  which 

"  the  lofty  pravo  trapedians  taught 

u-  or  lambic,  I 
Of  moral  prndenoe,  with  de 
In  brlef  Bententlona  preeepta ;" 

PABADIBB  REGArNED. 

and  that  the  sublime  truths  <>f  the  divine  unity  and  attributes, 
which  a  Plato  fouiul  ni"sl    lianl  to  lcarn,  and  deemed  it  still  more 

difficidt  to  reveal ;  tliat  bhese  Bhonld have  1 nicthe  almost  bere< 

ditary  property  of  childhood  and  poverty,  of  the  hovd  and  the 
workshop;  that  even  to  the  unlrtt.  rrd  tlny  sound  as  common- 
place,  Lb  b  phenomenon  whici  musi  withhold  aU  bul  minda  of  tht 
most  vnlgar  caei  Erom  ondervalning  the  Bervicee  evenof  the  pnlpii 
and  the  reading-desk.  Yet  those  wlio  coniino  tln-  cilicieney  of  aa 
estahlished  church  t<»  its  pnl»lic  <»Hicos  <-;in  hardly  be  plaeed in  a 
ininli  bigher  rani  of  intellect.  Thai  to  everyparisb  thronghont 
the  kingdom  there  is  transplanted  a  germ  of  civilization ;  thal  in 
the  remotesi  villagea  there  ia  a  nucleua,  round  whicb  the  capabili» 
t  ics  <»f  thc  i>1;i<<-  inay  <  rystalli/e  an<l  brighten;  b  model  Bumcienl  ly 
auperior  to  excite,  yct  sumciently  near  to  encourage  aud  facilitati 
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imitation ;  this,  the  unobtrusive,  continuous  agency  of  a  Protes- 
tant  churcli  establishment,  this  it  is  which  the  patriot  and  the 
philanthropist,  who  would  fain  unite  the  love  of  peace  with  the 
f aith  in  the  progressive  ameHoration  of  mankind,  cannot  estimate 
at  too  high  a  price.  "  It  cannot  be  valued  with  the  gold  of  Ophir, 
with  the  precious  onyx,  or  the  sapphire.  No  mention  shall  be  made 
of  coral  or  of  pearls ;  f  or  the  price  of  wisdom  is  above  rubies."  * 
The  clergyman  is  with  his  parishioners  and  among  them;  he  is 
neither  in  the  cloistered  cell,  or  in  the  wildemess,  but  a  neighbour 
and  a  family  man,  wbose  education  and  rank  admit  him  to  the 
mansion  of  the  rich  landholder,  while  his  duties  make  him  tbe 
frequent  visitor  of  the  farm-house  and  the  cottage.  He  is,  or  he 
may  become,  connected  with  the  famUies  of  his  parish  or  its  vici- 
nity  by  niarriage.  And  among  the  instances  of  the  blindness,  or 
at  best,  the  short-sightedness  which  it  is  the  nature  of  cupidity  to 
inflict,  I  know  few  more  striking  than  the  clamours  of  tbe  farmers 
against  church  property.  Whatever  was  not  paid  to  the  clergy- 
man  would  inevitably  at  the  next  lease  be  paid  to  the  landholder ; 
while,  as  the  case  atpresent  stands,  therevenues  of  the  churchare 
in  some  sort  the  reversionary  property  of  every  family  that  may 
have  a  member  educated  for  the  church,  or  a  daughter  that  may 
marry  a  clergyman.  Instead  of  being  foreclosed  and  immovable, 
it  is  in  f  act  the  only  species  of  landed  property  that  is  essentially 
moving  and  circulative.  That  there  exist  no  inconveniences,  who 
will  pretend  to  assert  ?  But  I  have  yet  to  expect  the  proof,  that 
the  inconveniences  are  greater  in  this  than  in  any  other  species  : 
or  that  either  the  fanners  or  the  clergy  would  be  benefited  by 
forcing  the  latter  to  become  either  Trullibers,  or  salaried  placemen. 
Nay,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  my  firm  persuasion,  that  what- 
ever  reason  of  discontent  the  f armers  may  assign,  the  true  cause  is 
this :  that  they  may  cheat  the  parson,  but  cannot  cheat  the  steward ; 
and  that  they  are  disappointed  if  they  should  have  been  able 
to  withhold  only  two  pounds  less  than  the  legal  claim,  having  ex- 
pected  to  withhold  five.  At  all  events,  considered  relatively  to  the 
encouragement  of  learning  and  genius,  the  establishment  presents 
a  patronage  at  once  so  effective  and  unburthensome,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  afford  the  like  or  equal  in  any  but  a  Christian 
and  Protestant  country.  There  is  scarce  a  department  of  human  ■ 
knowledge  without  some  bearing  on  the  various  critical,  historical,- 
philosophical,  and  moral  truths,  in  which  the  scholar  must  be  in- , 
terested  as  a  clergynian ;  no  one  pursuit  worthy  of  a  man  of  genius,  - 
which  may  not  be  followed  without   incongruity.     To  give  the  ■ 

*  Job  sxviii.  16,  18. 
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history  of  the  Bible  as  a  book,  would  be  little  less  than  to  reh  te  - 
the  origin  or  first  excitement  of  all  the  literature  and  science  that 
we  now  possess.  The  very  decorum  which  the  profession  iniposes. 
is  favourable  to  the  best  purposes  of  genius,  and  tends  to  counter- 
act  its  most  frequent  defects.  FinaHy,  that  man  must  be  deficient 
in  sensibility,  who  would  not  find  an  incentive  to  emulation  in  the 
great  and  buming  lights  which,  in  a  long  series,  have  illustrated 
the  Church  of  Enghmd  ;  who  would  not  hear  from  within  an  echo 
to  the  voice  froin  their  sacred  shrines  : 

"  Etpater  JEnvn  et  avwiculiis  cxcitat  Hector." 

But  whatever  be  the  profession  or  trade  chosen,  the  advantages 
are  many  and  important  compared  with  the  state  of  a  mere  literary 
man,  who  in  any  degree  depends  on  the  sale  of  his  works  for  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  In  the  former  a  man  lives  in 
sympathy  with  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  At  least  he  acquirea 
ber  and  quicker  tact  for  the  knowledge  of  that  with  which 
men  in  general  can  sympathize.  He  learns  to  manage  his  genius 
more  prudently  and  efficaciously.  His  powers  aml  acquirementa 
gain  him  likewise  more  real  admiration;  for  they  surpass  the 
legitimate  expectations  of  others.  He  is  something  besidee  an 
author,  and  is  not  thercfore  considered  merely  as  an  author.  The 
of  men  are  open  to  him,  as  to  one  of  their  own  class  ;  and 
whether  he  exerts  himself  or  not  in  the  conversational  .ireles  of 
his  acquaintance,  his  silence  is  not  attributed  t<>  pride,  nor  his 
communicativeness  to  vanity.  To  these  advantages  I  willventure 
to  adda  auperior  chance  of  happiness  in  domestic  life,  wereil  only 
thai  it  is  as  natural  for  the  man  to  1"'  <»ut  of  fche  circle  of  his 
household  during  the  day,  aa  it  is  meritorions  for  fche  womaii  t<> 
remaiii  for  the  mosl  pari  within  it.  But  thi^  subjecl  involves 
points  of  consideration  bo  nnmerous  and  bo  delicate,  andwonld 
not  only  permit,  bul  reqnire  sudb  ample  documents  from  fche  bio- 
graphy  '>('  literary  men,  thal  T  now  merely  allude  fco  it  in  bransiiu, 
When  fche  lame  circumstance  has  occurred  al  very  differenl  timefl 

ti>  rerj  differenl  persons,  all  of  whom  have    ■  i w  tliiu>4  ia 

commoTi.  there  ia  reason  to  suppose  tli.it  mch  circumatance  La  n>>t 
merely  attributable  fco  the  persons  concerned,  bui  ia  in  Bome  mea* 
snr>'  occasioned  by  the  one  ]»>iut  in  common  t>.  them  all.  [nstead 
of  the  vehemeni  and  almosl  Blanderous  dehortat  i.>n  from  marriage, 
whichtheJM  •  uterary  men,  I  would 

substifcute  the  simple  advice :  be  ao\  merely  a  man  of  letters!  Let 
literature  be  an  honourable  augmentation  to  your  arms,  but  not 
oonstitute  fche  ooat,  >>r  till  the  eacutcheon  ! 

•  Vii.i.  OottamJ  dl  Duti .  i>.  \z,\t. 
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To  objections  from  conscience  I  can  of  course  answer  in  no  other 
way,  than  by  requesting  the  youthful  objector  (as  I  have  already 
done  on  a  former  occasion)  to  ascertain  with  strict  self-examina- 
tion,  whether  other  influences  may  not  be  at  work;  whether 
spirits,  '"'  not  of  health,"  and  with  whispers  "  not  from  heaven," 
may  not  be  walking  in  the  twLlight  of  his  consciousness.  Let  him 
catalogue  his  scruples,  and  reduce  them  to  a  distinct  intelligible 
f orm ;  let  hiin  be  certain  that  he  has  read  with  a  docile  mind  and 
favourable  dispositions  the  best  and  most  fundamental  works  on  the 
subject ;  that  he  has  had  both  mind  and  heart  openedto  the  great 
and  illiistrious  qualities  of  the  many  renowned  characters  who  had 
doubted  like  himself ,  and  whose  researches  had  ended  in  the  clear 
conviction  that  their  doubts  had  been  groundless,  or  at  least  in  no 
proportion  to  the  counter-weight.  I  lappy  will  it  be  f or  such  a  man, 
if  among  his  contemporaries,  elder  than  hiraself,  he  should  meet 
with  one  who,  with  similar  powers  and  f  eelings  as  acute  as  his  uwn, 
had  entertained  the  same  scruples ;  had  acted  upon  them ;  and  who, 
by  af ter-research  (when  the  step  was,  alas !  irretrievable,  but  f or  that 
very  reason,  his  research  undeniably  iisinterested)  had  discovered 
himself  to  have  quarrelled  with  recei<red  opinions  only  to  embrace 
errors ;  to  have  left  the  direction  tracked  out  for  him  on  the  high 
road  of  honourable  exertion,  only  to  deviate  into  a  labyrinth  where, 
when  he  had  wandered  till  his  head  was  giddy,  his  best  good  for- 
tune  was  finally  to  have  f ound  his  way  out  again,  too  late  for  pru- 
dence,  though  not  too  late  for  conscience  or  f or  truth !  Time 
spent  in  such  delay  is  time  won ;  f  or  manhood  in  the  meantime  is 
advancing,  and  with  it  increase  of  knowledge,  strength  of  judg- 
ment,  and  above  all,  temperance  of  feelings.  And  even  if  these 
should  effect  no  change,  yet  the  delay  will  at  least  prevent  the 
final  approval  of  the  decision  from  being  alloyed  by  the  inward 
censure  of  the  rashness  and  vanity  by  which  it  had  been  precipi- 
tated.  It  would  be  a  sort  of  irreligion,  and  scarcely  less  than  a 
libel  on  human  nature,  to  believe  that  the-re  is  any  estabHshed  and 
reputable  profession  or  employment  in  which  a  man  may  not  con- 
tinue  to  act  with  honesty  and  honour ;  and  doubtless  there  is  like- 
wise  none  which  may  not  at  times  present  temptations  to  the  con- 
trary.  But  woefully  will  that  man  find  himself  mistaken  who 
imagines  that  the  profession  of  literature,  or,  to  speak  more 
plainly,  the  trade  of  authorship,  besets  its  members  with  fewer  or 
with  less  insidious  temptations  than  the  Church,  the  law,  or  the 
different  branches  of  commerce.  But  I  have  treated  sufficiently 
on  this  unpleasant  subject  in  an  early  chapter  of  this  volume. 
I  will  conclude  the  present  therefore  with  a  short  extract  from 

i 
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Herder,  whose  name  I  might  have  added  to  the  illustrious  list  o» 
those  who  have  combined  the  successful  pursuit  of  the  Muses  noi. 
only  with  the  faithful  discharge,  but  with  the  highest  honours  and 
honourable  emoluments  of  an  established  profession.  The  trans- 
lation  the  reader  will  find  in  a  note  below :  *  "  Am  sorgf  altigsten, 
meiden  sie  die  Autorschaft.  Zu  friih  oder  unmassig  gebraucht, 
macht  sie  den  Kopf  wiiste  und  das  Herz  leer ;  wenn  sie  auch  sonst 
keine  iible  Folgen  ga.be.  Ein  Mensch,  der  nur  Heset  um  zu  driicken, 
lieset  wahrscheinlich  iibel ;  und  wer  jeden  Gedanken,  der  lhm 
aufstosst,  durch  Feder  und  Presse  versendet,  hat  sie  in  kurzer 
Zeit  alle  versandt,  vmd  wird  bald  ein  blosser  Diener  der  Druckerey, 
ein  Buchstabensetzer  werden." 


CIIArTER  XII. 

A  Chapter  of  requests  and  premonitions  concerning  the  perusal  or  omission  of  the  Chapter 
that  follows. 

IN  the  perusal  of  philosophical  works  I  have  been  groatly  bene- 
fitted  by  a  resolve  which,  in  the  antithetic  form  and  with  the 
allowed  quaintness  of  an  adage  or  maxim,  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  word  thus  :  "  Until  you  understand  a  writer's  ignorance,  pre* 
sume  yourself  ignorant  of  his  understanding."  This  goldeu  rule 
of  mine  does,  I  own,  resemble  those  of  Pythagoras  in  its  obsoiuity 
rather  than  in  its  depth.  If,  however,  the  reader  will  permit  me 
to  be  my  own  Hierooles,  I  trust  that  he  will  Jiml  its  meaning  fully 
explained  by  thc  following  instances.  I  have  now  before  me  a 
treatise  of  a  religious  Eanatic,  lull  of  dreams  and  Bupematnra]  8» 
periences.  I  see  clearly  the  writer'8  grounds,  and  their  hollow- 
ness.  I  have  a  complete  insi'_rlii  into  the  causes  which,  through  the 
medinm  of  his  body,  liad  acted  011  liis  iniml;  aiul  by  application 
of  received  and  ascertained  laws,  I  can  satisfactorily  explain  tomj 
o\vn  reason  all  the  strange  incidents  which  the  writer  records  o£ 
hiin  -i-ll'.  And  this  I  ean  do  withont  suspecting  him  o£  anj  iuten- 
tional  falsel 1.     A.s  when  in  broad  daylight  a  man  tracka  the 

*  Tuanm.ation.  Bll    away,  aod  wlll    become   a   mera 

-wi.i,   tbe                     Ible  wUdtad  ""    V'"^-'»'^  *  «■] 

avoiil  antborahlp,     i larly  or  linmode-  ' 

rai-ly  employed,  ii  makea   the  bead  waate  To  whioh   I  may  add  from  myaelf,  that 

and  tlie  beart  empty;  even  were  there  no  whatmedical  pbysiologiata  afflrm  ol 

otlnT  v.  iiiy  t<>  >.nr  thoughtal 

readi  onlj  to  print,  \n  all  probability  re  d  en  up  again  i»i"  tho 

;.n>    ..  .1  ru I  1  ■•  -.  who  aendi  away  through  tho  clrculation,  and  be aguln  and  a|                      I 

rn  aad  the  preaa  every  tbonght,  the  moment  Inordert                                        .  b>>th  to 

octurs  tO  hini,  wili  iu  a  .iliurt  tiuji'   iukTe  Uic  mind  and  '"  ita  Inteilectoal  i^li.-prlng. 
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eteps  of  a  traveller  who  had  lost  his  way  in  a  fog,  or  by  treacherous 
moonshine ;  even  so,  and  with  the  same  tranquil  sense  of  certainty, 
can  I  f ollow  the  traces  of  this  bewildered  visionary.  I  understand 
his  ignorance. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  re-perusing  with  the  best  energies 
of  my  mind  the  Timseus  of  Plato.  Whatever  I  comprehend  im- 
presses  me  with  a  reverential  sense  of  the  author's  genius ;  but 
there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work  to  which  I  can  attach 
no  consistent  meeting.  In  other  treatises  of  the  same  philosopher, 
intended  for  the  average  comprehensions  of  men,  I  have  been  de- 
lighted  with  the  masterly  good  sense,  with  the  perspicuity  of  the 
language,  and  the  aptness  of  the  inductions.  I  recollect,  likewise, 
that  numerous  passages  in  this  author,  which  I  thoroughly  com- 
prehend,  were  formerly  no  less  unintelligible  to  me  than  the  pass- 
ages  now  in  question.  It  would,  I  am  aware,  be  quite  fashionable 
to  dismiss  them  at  once  as  Platonic  jargon.  But  this  I  cannot  do 
with  satisfaction  to  my  own  mind,  because  I  have  sought  in  vain 
for  causes  adequate  to  the  solution  of  the  assumed  inconsistency. 
I  have  no  insight  into  the  possibility  of  a  man  so  eminently  wise, 
using  words  with  such  half-meanings  to  himself  as  must,  per- 
force,  pass  into  no  meaning  to  his  readers.  When,  in  addition  to 
the  motives  thus  suggested  by  my  own  reason,  I  bring  into  distinct 
remembrance  the  number  and  the  series  of  great  men  who,  after 
long  and  zealous  study  of  these  works,  had  joined  in  honouring 
the  name  of  Plato  with  epithets  that  almost  transcend  humanity, 
I  feel  that  a  contemptuous  verdict  on  my  part  might  argue  want 
of  modesty,  but  would  hardly  be  received  by  the  judicious  as  evi- 
dence  of  superior  penetration.  Theref ore,  utterly  baffled  in  all  my 
attempts  to  understand  the  ignorance  of  Plato,  I  conclude  myself 
ignorant  of  his  understanding. 

In  lieu  of  the  various  requests  which  the  anxiety  of  authorship 
addresses  to  the  unknown  reader,  I  advance  but  this  one :  that  he 
will  either  pass  over  the  following  chapter  altogether,  or  read  the 
whole  connectedly.  The  fairest  part  of  the  most  beautifid  body 
will  appear  deformed  and  monstrous,  if  dissevered  from  its  place 
in  the  organic  whole.  Nay,  on  delicate  subjects,  where  a  seem- 
ingly  trifling  difference  of  more  or  less  may  constitute  a  difference 
in  kind,  even  a  faithful  display  of  the  main  and  supporting  ideas, 
if  yet  they  are  separated  from  the  f orms  by  which  they  are  at  otice 
clothed  and  modified,  may  perchance  present  a  skeleton  indeed,  but 
a  skeleton  to  alarm  and  deter,  Though  I  might  find  numerous 
precedents,  I  shall  not  desire  the  reader  to  strip  his  mind  of  all 
prejudices,  nor  to  keep  all  prior  systems  out  of  view  duriag  his  ex- 
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amination  of  the  present.  For,  in  trutk,  such  requests  appear  to 
ine  not  much  unlike  the  advice  given  to  hypochondriacal  patienta 
in  Dr.  Buchan's  domestic  medicine ;  videlicet,  to  preserve  them- 
selves  unifornily  tranquil  and  in  good  spirits.  Till  I  had  dis- 
covered  the  art  of  destroying  the  memory  a  parte  post,  without 
injury  to  its  future  operations,  and  without  detriment  to  the 
judgment,  I  should  suppress  the  request  as  premature ;  and, 
therefore,  however  much  I  may  wish  to  be  read  with  an  unpreju- 
diced  mind,  I  do  not  presume  to  state  it  as  a  necessary  condi- 
tion. 

The  extent  of  my  daring  is  to  suggest  one  criterion  hy  which  it 
may  be  rationally  conjectured  heforehand  whether  or  no  a  r 
would  lose  his  time,  and  perhaps  his  temper.  in  the  perusal  of  this 
yr  any  other  treatise  constructed  on  similar  principles.  But  it 
would  be  cruelly  misinterpreted,  as  implying  the  least  disrespeot 
either  for  the  moral  or  intellectual  qualities  of  the  individuals 
thereby  precluded.  The  criterion  is  fchifl:  if  a  man  r.  ■ ,  i , 
fundamental  facts,  and  therefore  of  course  indemonstrable  and  in- 
capable  of  further  analysis,  the  general  notions  of  matter,  apiri^ 
soul,  body,  action,  passiveness,  time,  space,  cause  and  effect,  con- 
sciousness,  perception,  memory  and  habit ;  if  he  feels  his  mind 
completely  at  rest  conceming  all  these,  and  is  satisfied,  if  only  he 
can  analyze  all  other  notions  into  some  one  or  more  of  these  sup- 
posed  elements  witli  plausible  subordination  and  apt  an 

ment;  to  such  a  miml  I  would  as  eourteously  as  possibL nvey 

the  hint  that  for  him  the  chapter  was  not  written. 

Yir  bonus  et,  doctus,  prudtm  '.  ast  haud  tibi  tjnrn. 

Forthese  terms  do  in  trntfa  Lnclude  all  the  difficulties  wfaicfa  tlie 
liuman  niiiid  caja  propose  Eor  solution.    Taking  them  t  nerefore  in 
mass  and  uin-xaiiiiiiril.  it  requires  only  a  decent  apprenticeship  in 
logic  to  draw  fortfa  tfaeir  contents  io  all  Corms  and  colours,  as  tlie 
isors  of  Legerdemain  at  onr  village  fairs  ] >>■  11  onl  ribboii  after 
ribbon  from  their  montha.    And  n<>t  more  dimcnll  is  it  to  rednoe 
them   bach   again   to  tlieir  differenl   genera.     Bnt  thongfa  thin 
analysis  is  higfalj  a  jefnl  in  rendering  onr  knowledge  more  di 
Ltdoesnol  really  add to  ii.     It  doesnol  Lncrease,  tfaongfa  il 
I  over,  the  wealtfa  wfaicfa  we  before  pos 
For  forensio  purposes,  foraU  theestablished  professions  of  s 

;    Bnmcient.     Bnl  for  pfailosopfay  Ln  its  highi  -  tfae 

iecu t  iiltimatr  trutfas,  and  therefore  Bdentia  i  •.  thii 

mere  analysie  of  term  i  Ls  preparative  only,  though,  as  a  pn 
.1  cipline,  indi  jpensable. 
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Still  less  dare  a  f  avourable  perusal  be  anticipated  f rom  tbe  pro- 
selytes  of  tbat  compendious  pbilosopby,  wbicb,  talking  of  mind 
but  tbinking  of  brick  and  niortar,  or  otber  images  equally  ab- 
stracted  from  body,  contrives  a  tbeory  of  spirit  by  nicknaming 
matter,  and  in  a  few  bours  can  qualify  its  dullest  disciples  to  es- 
plain  tbe  omne  scibile  by  reducing  all  tbings  to  impressions,  ideas, 
and  sensations. 

But  it  is  time  to  tell  tbe  trutb,  tbougb  it  requires  some  courage 
to  avow  it  in  an  age  and  country  in  wbicb  disquisitions  on  all  sub- 
jects  not  privileged  to  adopt  tecbnical  terms  or  scientific  symbols 
must  be  addressed  to  tbe  public.  I  say,  tben,  tbat  it  is  neitber 
possible  or  necessary  for  all  men,  or  for  many,  to  be  pbilosopbers. 
Tbere  is  a  pbilosopbic  (and  inasmucb  as  it  is  actualized  by  an 
effort  of  freedom,  an  artificial)  consciousness,  wbicb  lies  beneatb 
or  (as  it  were)  bebind  tbe  spontaneous  consciousness  natural  to  all 
reflecting  beings.  As  tbe  elder  Romans  distinguisbed  tbeir 
nortbem  provinces  into  Cis-Alpine  and  Trans-Alpine,  so  may  we 
divide  all  tbe  objects  of  buman  knowledge  into  tbose  on  tbis  side, 
and  tbose  on  tbe  otber  side  of  tbe  spontaneous  consciousness ; 
citra  et  trans  conscientiam  communem.  Tbe  latter  is  exclusively 
tbe  domain  of  pure  pbilosopby,  wbicb  is  tberefore  properly  en- 
titled  transcendental,  in  order  to  discriminate  it  at  once  botb  from 
mere  reflection  and  re-presentation  on  tbe  one  band,  and  on  tbe 
otber  from  tbose  fligbts  of  lawless  speculation  wbicb,  abandoned 
by  all  distinct  consciousness,  because  transgressing  tbe  bounds 
and  pnrposes  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  are  justly  condemned  as 
transcendent.*    Tbe  first  range  of  bills  tbat  encircles  tbe  scanty 

*  This  distinction  between  transcendental  stated  at  full  in  The  Friend,  re-published 

and  transcendent  is  observed  by   our  elder  and  completed. 

divine?  and  philosophers,  whenever  they  ex-         I  had  never  heard  of  the  correspondence 

press  tbemselves  scholastically.    Dr.  Johnson  between  Wakefield  and  Fox  till  I  saw  the 

indeed  has  confounded  the  two  words ;  but  account  of  it  this  morning  (l6th  September 

his  own  authorities  do  not  bear  him  out.    Of  1815)  in  the  Monthly  Review.     I  was  not  a 

this  celebrated  dictionary  I  will  venture  to  little  gratified  at  findiug,  that  Mr.  Wakefield 

remark  once  for  all,  that  I  should  suspect  the  had  proposed  to  himself  nearly  the  same  plan 

man  of   a  morose    disposition  who   should  for  a  Greek  and  English  Dictionary,  which  I 

speak  of  it  without  respect  and  gratitude  as  had  formed,  and  began  to  execute,  now  ten 

a  most  instructive   and  entertaining  bcok,  years  ago.    But  far,  far  more  grieved  am  I, 

and  hitherto,  unfortunately,  an  indispensable  that  he  did  not  live  to  complete  lt.     Icannot 

book ;   but  1  confess,  that  I  should  be  sur-  but  think  it  a  subject  of  most  serious  regret, 

prised  at  hearing  from   a  philosophic  and  that  the  same  heavy  expenditure  which  is 

thorough    scholar    any    but  very    qualified  now    employing     in    the    republication    of 

praises  of  it,  as  a  dictionary.    I  am  not  now  Stephanus  augmented,  had  not  been  applied 

alluding   to  the  number   of  genuine  words  to  a  new  Lexicon  on  a  more  philosophical 

omitted;  for  this  is  (and  perhaps  to  a  greater  plan,  with  the  Englisb,  German,  and  French 

extent)  true,  as  llr.  Wakefield  has  noticed,  Synonymes  as  well  as  the  Latin.    In  almost 

of  our  best  Greek  Lexicons,  and  thistoo  after  every  instance  the  precise  individual  mean- 

the  successive  labours  of  so  many  giants  in  ing  might  be  given  in  an  English  or  German 

learning.     I  refer  at  present  both  to  omissions  word  ;  whereas  in  Latin  we  must  too  often  be 

and  commissions  of  a  more  important  nature.  contented  with  a  mere  general  and  inclusive 

What  these  are,  me  saltem  judice,  will  be  term.    How  indeed  can  it  be  otherwise,  wherj 
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\ale  of  human  life  is  the  horizon  for  the  majority  of  its  inhabi- 
tants.  On  its  ridges  the  common  sun  is  born  and  departs.  From 
them  the  stars  rise,  and  touching  them  they  vanish.  By  the  many 
even  this  range,  the  natural  limit  and  bulwark  of  the  vale.  is  but 
irnperf  ectly  known.  Its  higher  ascents  are  too  often  hidden  by 
mists  and  clouds  from  uncultivated  swamps,  which  few  have  cou- 
rage  or  curiosity  to  penetrate.  To  the  multitude  below  these 
vapours  appear,  now  as  th?  dark  haunts  of  terrific  agents,  on 
which  none  may  intrude  with  impunity;  and  now  all  a-glow  with 
colours  not  their  own,  they  are  gazed  at  as  the  splendid  palaces  of 
happiness  and  power.  But  in  all  ages  there  have  been  a  few  who, 
measuring  and  sounding  the  rivers  of  the  vale  at  the  feet  of  their 
furthest  inaccessible  falls,  have  leamt  that  the  sources  must  be 
f ar  higher  and  far  inward ;  a  f ew,  who  even  in  the  level  streama 
have  detected  elements  which  neither  the  vale  itself  nor  the  sur- 
roimding  mountains  contained  or  could  supply.  How  and  whence 
to  these  thoughts,  these  strong  probabilities,  the  ascertaining 
vision,  the  intuitive  knowledge,  may  finally  supervene,  can  be 
learnt  only  by  the  fact.  I  might  oppose  to  the  question  the 
words  with  which  Plotinus*  supposes  nature  to  answer  a  similar 
difficulty :  "  Should  any  one  interrogate  her,  how  she  works.  if 
graciously  she  vouchsafe  to  listen  and  speak,  she  will  reply,  it  be- 
hoves  thee  not  to  disquiet  me  with  interrogatories,  but  to  under- 
stand  in  silence,  even  as  I  am  silent,  and  work  without  words." 


we  attempt  to  render  the  most  cnpious  lnn-  *  ftnrmtA  \\\.  \.  g,  r.  3.    Thefbrce    i  tba 

guage  of  theworld,  the  moet  admlrable  for  Qreek  trvvUvat  la  Imperfectlj  expreaaed  t>y 

Its  duQnction                    the  "  nnderatand ;"  our  own  idlomatic  phrase  "  to 

iusi    -- : ■  - ■  1 1 ■  -   I.m                   i    |.i-.  <i<>  ,ili,n<i  ii  Hii  m< ■"  i ■iiinr-  nuesttoit    Tho 

dally,  when  we  reflecl  on  tni   oomparauvu  passage  thal  followa,  full  of  profbnnd  sonse, 

nnmbei   ol  the  works,  stiii  extant,  written  appears  to  me  evidently  corrapt ;  and  Infaot 

wbile  the  Qreek  and  Latln  were  livi>!|_-  lan-  no  wrlter  more  wanta,  better  deservee,  or  ia 

guages.    Were  I  asked,  what  I  deemed  thc  LessUkelytoobtain.anewandmoreoorrectedl- 

•  reate  I  and  moet  unmixed  beneflt,  whicb  a  Hon. — rf  oovowttVai;  8ti  rb  yiv6utvov  im 
wealthy    Indlvidual,    oi    an                       oi  8iau.a  ifibv,  <riu>irn<ri<:  (mattem,  <Voua,  iiiov 

OOUld    beetOW  on    tli<-ir  (TiiorrujcrTJ?,)    »cai   ijiiiir»   ytvontvov     8(u>pi)iJ.a 

country  and  on  mankind,  l  should  not  heai-  «a<  iim  yvou.ivrt  i«  Seupia?  i-ijt  <ooi,  riiv 

mswer,  "a  philosophical  En  iou/  <\<n  tjn^aBtanova  vw&picu.    (nmHant» 

I           ;    wfth  the  Qreek,    Latin,   Qerman,  nol                            -  BtuoCat  avrr)<;  <.'i^n.'j 

French,  Spaniab  and  Italian  Bynonymes,  and  "Wnat  then  are  we  to  underatand?    Thai 

with    oo                                        i  bat    the  whateverls  produced  is  an  lntultion,  I  sttentj 

learned  languagee  mlght  thereby  be  acquired,  and  that,  which  i-  thua  generated,  ls  i>y  its 

i  ball  tbe  time,  lc  bnl  a  part,  and  not  natnre  a  tbi  on  m,  or  form  ol  contemplatJon ; 

•  part,  ol  the  advantages  and  the  blrth,  whlch  results  to  me  from  thh) 
which  would  aocrue  from  rach  •<  work  01  contemplatlon,  attalna  to  bave  aoontemphv 
|f  lt  sboald  be  permlttcd  by  Providence,  that  d  k>  Synesins;  'QSvt  Upa,*Ap- 
witbonl  detrimenl  to  freedom  and  Indepen-  prjTo  v«rn'  r/be  after  comnarison  ol  tln< 
dence  <>ur  governmenl  mlght  be  enabled  t«  prooeas  ••!  the  natura  noturotu  wlth  that  of 
bacome  more  than  a  commlttee  fbi  wai  and  Ltn  geometriclaii  is  drawn  from  thc  vory 
revenne  I      rbere  was  a  time,  when  every  beartofphilotophjr, 

tliinK  wai  tn  i»'  done  by  Qovernment.   Havo 
•a.  not  flown  "ii  to  the  oontrary  •  xtame? 
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Likewise  in  the  fifth  book  of  tlie  fiftli  Ennead,  speaking  of  the 
highest  and  intuitive  knowledge  as  distinguished  from  tlie  discur- 
sive,  or  in  the  language  of  Wordsworth : 

"  The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine ;" 

he  says  :  "  it  is  not  lawful  to  inquire  from  whence  it  sprang,  as  if 
it  were  a  thing  subject  to  place  and  motion;  for  it  neither  ap- 
proached  hither,  nor  again  departs  from  hence  to  some  other 
place ;  but  it  either  appears  to  us  or  it  does  not  appear.  So  that 
we  ought  not  to  pursue  it  with  a  view  of  detecting  its  secret 
source,  but  to  watch  in  quiet  till  it  suddenly  shines  upon  us ;  pre- 
paring  ourselves  for  the  blafesed  spectacle,  as  the  eye  waits  pa- 
tiently  for  the  rising  sun." /They,  and  they  only,  can  acquire  the 
philosophic  imagination,  the  sacred  power  of  self-intuition,  who 
within  themselves  can  interpret  and  understand  the  symbol,  that 
the  wings  of  the  air-sylph  are  forming  within  the  skin  of  the 
caterpillar ;  those  only,  who  feel  in  their  own  spirits  the  same 
instinct  which  impels  the  chrysalis  of  the  horned  fly  to  leave  room 
in  its  involucrum  f or  antennse  yet  to  come.  They  know  and  f eel 
that  the  potential  works  in  them,  even  as  the  actual  works  on 
them !  In  sbort,  a]l  the  organs  of  sense  are  framed  for  a  corre- 
sponding  world  of  sense,  and  we  have  it.  All  the  organs  of  spirit 
are  f ramed  f or  a  correspondent  world  of  spirit :  though  the  latter 
organs  are  not  developed  in  all  alike.  But  they  exist  in  all,  and 
their  first  appearance  discloses  itself  in  the  moral  being.  How 
else  could  it  be,  that  even  worldlings,  not  wholly  debased,  will  con- 
template  the  man  of  simple  and  disinterested  goodness  with  con- 
tradictory  f  eelings  of  pity  and  respect  ?  "  Poor  man !  he  is  not 
made  f or  this  world."  Oh !  herein  they  utter  a  prophecy  of  universal 
fulfilment ;  f or  man  must  either  rise  or  sink. 

It  is  the  essential  mark  of  the  true  philosopher  to  rest  satisfied 
with  no  imperfect  light,  as  long  as  the  impossibility  of  attaining 
a  fuller  knowledge  has  not  been  demonstrated.  That  the  common 
consciousness  itself  will  furnish  proofs  by  its  own  direction,  that 
it  is  connected  with  master-currents  below  the  surface,  I  shall 
merely  assume  as  a  postulate  pro  tempore.  This  having  been 
granted,  though  but  in  expectation  of  the  argument,  I  can  safely 
deduce  from  it  the  equal  truth  of  my  former  assertion,  that  phi- 
losophy  cannot  be  intelligible  to  all,  even  of  the  most  learned  and 
cultivated  classes.  A  system,  the  first  principle  of  which  it  is  to 
render  the  mind  intuitive  of  the  spiritual  in  man  (i.  e.,  of  that 
which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  our  natural  consciousness),  must 
needs  have  a  great  obscurity  for  those  who  have  never  disciplined 
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and  strengthened  this  ulterior  consciousness.  It  must,  in  tmth, 
be  a  land  of  darkness,  a  perfect  anti-Goshen,  for  mt-n  to  whom  tha 
noblesttreasures  of  their  own  being  are  reported  only  through  the 
imperf  ect  translation  of  lif eless  and  sightless  notions.  Perhaps  in 
great  part,  through  words  which  are  but  the  shadows  of  notions, 
even  as  the  notional  understanding  itself  is  but  the  shadowy  al> 
straction  of  living  and  actual  truth.  On  the  hnmediate,  which  <lwells 
in  every  man,  and  on  the  original  intuition,  or  absolute  affirmation 
of  it  (which  is  likewise  in  every  man,  but  doesnot  in  every  man  rise 
into  consciousness),  all  the  certainty  of  our  knowledge  depends ; 
and  this  becomes  intelligible  to  no  man  by  the  ministry  of  mere 
words  from  without.  The  medium  by  which  spirits  understand 
each  other  is  not  the  surrounding  air,  but  the  freedom  which  they 
possess  in  common, as  thecommon  ethereaJ  element  >>f  their  being, 
the  tremulous  reciprocations  of  wbich  propagate  themselvee  even 
to  the  inmost  of  the  soul.  Wherethe  spirit  of  a  niau  is  not  filled 
with  the  consciousness  of  freedom  (were  it  only  from  its  rest 
ness,  as  of  one  still  struggliag  inbondage)  all  spiritualintercoizrse 
is  internipted,  not  only  with  others,  but  even  with  himself.  No 
wonder,  then, that  he  remains  incomprehensible  fco  himself  as  well 
as  to  others.  No  wonder  that,  in  the  feai*ful  desert  of  his  con- 
sciousness,  he  wearies  himself  out  with  empty  words,  to  which  no 
friendly  echo  answers.  either  from his  own  heart,  <<v  the  hearl  of  a 
fellow  being,  or  bewilders  himself  in  the  pnrsuH  of  notionaJ  phan- 
toms,  themere  refractions  from  onseezi  and  distanl  tmths  throngh 
the  distorting  medinm  of  his  own  anenlivened  and  stagnanl  nnder> 
Btanding!    To  remain  anintelligihle  to  rach   a  mind,  ezclauni 

SchellingOIi  a  like  occaxion,  is  lionourand  a  n; 1  name  befor 

;ili»l  lii.ili. 

The  history  of  philosophy  (the  Bamewriter  observes)  oontaina 
which,  for  ancoessive  generationa  have  re» 
mained  enigmatic.  Such  he  deema  the  aystem  of  Leibnitz,  whom 
another  writer  (rashly,  I  think,  and  invidionsly  extola  aa  the  onlj 
philo8opher  who  waa  hinis.'lt'  deeply  convinced  of  liis  own  doo> 
trine  .  a  hitherto  interpreted,  however,  theyhavenol  produced 
fche  effed  which  Leibnitz  him  .  lt'.  in  a  mosl  instructive  pa 
describes  as  the  criterion  of  s  fcrue  philosophy;  namely,  that  it 
wonld  ai  once  explain  and  colleci  fche  fragmentaof  fcruth  acai 

throngh  syatema  apparently  bhe  mosl  i\ ngruous.    The   trnth, 

saya  be,  Ladiffuaed  morewidely  fchan  ie  commonly believed ;  bui  it 
i-  offcen  painted,  jei  oftener  maaked,  and  ia  sometimea  matUafced, 
and  Bometimes,  alasl  in  oloae  alliance  with  mischievoua  errora 
The  deeper,  however.  we  penetrate  into  fche  ground  of  things,  fche 
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more  truth  we  discover  in  the  doctrines  of  the  greater  number  of 
the  philosopliical  sects.  The  want  of  substantial  reahty  in  the 
objects  of  the  senses,  according  to  the  sceptics ;  the  harmonies  or 
numbers,  the  protctypes  and  ideas,  to  which  the  Pythagoreans  an<j[ 
Platonists  reduced  all  things  ;  the  one  and  all  of  Pannenides  and 
Plotinus,  without  Spinozism  ;*  the  necessary  connection  of  things, 
according  to  the  Stoics,  reconcileable  with  the  spontaneity  of  the 
other  schools ;  the  vital-philosophy  of  the  CabaHsts  and  Hermet- 
ists,  who  assumed  the  universaHty  of  sensation ;  the  substantial 
forms  and  entelechies  of  Aristotle  and  the  schooknen,  together 
with  the  mechanical  solution  of  all  particular  phenomena,  accord- 
ing  to  Democritus  and  the  recent  philosophers  ;  all  these  we  shall 
find  united  in  one  perspective  central  point,  which  shows  regularity 
and  a  coincidence  of  all  the  parts  in  the  very  object,  which  from 
every  other  point  of  view  must  appear  confused  and  distorted. 
The  spirit  of  sectarianism  has  been  hitherto  our  fault,  and  the 
cause  of  our  failures.  We  have  imprisoned  our  own  conceptions 
by  the  Hnes  which  we  have  drawn,  in  order  to  exclude  the  concep- 
tions  of  others.  J\d  trouve  que  la  plupart  des  sectes  ont  raison  clans 
une  bonne  partie  de  ce  qv/elles  avancent,  mais  nonpas  tant  en  ce  qiCelles 
nient. 

A  system  which  aims  to  deduce  the  memory  with  all  the  other 
functions  of  intelligence,  must  of  course  place  its  first  position 
from  beyond  the  memoiy,  and  anterior  to  it,  otherwise  the  prin- 
ciple  of  solution  would  be  itself  a  part  of  the  problem  to  be  solved. 
Such  a  position,  therefore,  must  in  the  first  instance  be  demanded, 
and  the  first  question  will  be,  by  what  right  is  it  demanded  ?  On 
this  account  I  think  it  expedient  to  make  some  preliminary  remarks 
on  the  introduction  of  Postulates  in  philosophy.     The  word  pos- 

*  This  is  happily  effected  in  three  lines  by  2u  to  \afj.n6ixevov' 

Synesius,  in  his  Thipd  Hymn  : —  2u  rb  ipaivopevov, 

•Ev  *cd  Uavra-itakea  by  itself)  is  Spino-  ,^7°  *Py™vevov 

Zism,  Uwavyais, 

'Ev  o'  'XnavTuiv—  a  mere  anima  MuwH.  ,t?  KaL,7TavTa' 

'Ev  re  Trpb  TTdvTuv-  is  mechanical  Theism.  „-*».   eavT0> 

Kat  OIGL  TTaVTUiV' 

But  unite  all  three,  and  the  result  is  the 

Theism  of  Suint  Paul  and  Christianity.  Pantheism    is     therefore    not    necessarily 

Syresius  waa  censured  for  his  doctrine  of  irreligious  or  heretical;   though   it  may  be 

the  Ire-existence  of  the  Soul;  but  never,  that  taught   atheistically.     Thus   Spinoza  would 

1  can  find,  arraigned  ur  deemed  heretical  for  agree  with  Synesius  in  calling  God  *vo-i9  iv 

his    Pantheism,     though    neither    Giordano  Noepol?,  the  Xature  in  Intelligences  ;  but  he 

Br.ni'i,i,r  Jacob  Behmen  ever  avowed  it  more  could   not  subscribe  to  the  preceding  Nous 

Droadly.  «ai   Noepbs,   i.  e.,   Himself  lntelligence  and 

Miio-Ta5  Se  Ndo?,  intelligent. 

Td  tc  Kal  to.  As-yet,  In  this  biographical  sketch  of  my  literary 

Buflbi'  appriTov  life  I  may  be  excused,  if  I  mention  here,  that 

'A|a</>ixopeu<Di'.  X  had  translated  the  eight  Hymns  of  Synesius 

2i/  to  tCktov  e<i>v<s,  from  the  Greek  into   Knglisb  Anacreohtici 

2u  to  TiKTbiieyov  before  my  fifteenth  year. 

il'  TO  <pU)Tl^OV, 
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tulate  is  borrowed  from  the  science  of  ruathernatics.*  ln  geonietry 
the  primary  construction  is  not  demonstrated,  but  postulated. 
This  first  and  most  simple  construction  in  space  is  the  point  in 
motion,  or  the  line.  Whether  the  point  is  moved  in  one  and  the 
same  direction,  or  whether  its  direction  is  continually  changed,  re- 
mains  as  yet  undetermined.  But  if  the  direction  of  the  point  have 
been  determined,  it  is  either  by  a  point  without  it,  and  then  there 
arises  the  straight  line  which  encloses  no  space ;  or  the  direction 
of  the  point  is  not  determined  by  a  point  without  it,  and  theu  it 
must  flow  back  again  on  itself ;  that  is,  there  arises  a  cyclical  line 
which  does  inclose  a  space.  If  the  straight  line  be  assumed  as  the 
positive,  the  cyclical  is  then  the  negation  of  the  straight.  It  is  a 
line  which  at  no  point  strikes  out  into  the  straight,  but  changes 
its  direction  continuously.  But  if  the  primary  line  be  conceived 
as  undetemiined,  and  the  straight  line  as  determined  throughout, 
then  the  cyclical  is  the  third  compoianded  of  both.  It  is  at  once 
undetermined  and  determined ;  undetermined  through  any  point 
without,  and  determined  through  itself.  Geometry  therefore  sup- 
plies  philosophy  with  the  example  of  a  primary  intuition,  from  • 
which  every  science  that  lays  claiin  to  evidence  must  take  its 
commencement.  The  mathematician  does  not  begin  with  a  de- 
monstrable  proposition,  but  with  an  intuition,  a  practical  idea. 

But  here  an  impoi-tant  distinction  presents  itself.     Philosophy 
is  employed  on  objects  of  the  inner  sense,  and  cannot,  like  geo> 
metry,  appropriate  to  every  construction  a  correspondent  outward 
intuition.     Nevertheless  philosoimy,  if  it  is  t<>  arrive  at  evidenoe, 
must  proceedfrom  the  most  original  eonstruction  ;  and  the  . |iics- 
tion  then  is,  what  is  the  most  original  construction  or  tirst  pro- 
ductive  act  for  the  inner  sense.     The   answer   t.>  tliis   question 
dependson  the  direct Lon  wliich  is  given  tothe  inner  Bense.    Bul  in 
pliilnsiiphy  the  inner  sense  eaunot    have  its  direetion  deterniined 
by  any  out  ward   < >1  .j< ■> -1 .     T<>  tlie  original  construetion  of  the  line- 
I  can  be  conijicll.'.!  by  a  line  drawn  before  me  .>u  the  Blateoroni 
sand.    Thestroke  thus  drawn  is  indeed  not  the  line  itself,  but  only 
thc  image  or  picture  of  tlic    linc      It  is  not   froni    it    tliat   we  tirst 
leam  to  know  thc  line ;  l>ut.  <>n  the  eontrary,  \ve  l>ring  this  stroke- 
t.>  thc  original   line  generated  by  the  ad    of  thc  imagination ;. 

Otherwise  we  COuld   not  dcfin.it  as  without    hreadth   or  thi.l.i 
Still  howevcr  tliis  stn>k<'  is  tli<-  s<'iisuous  iiuage  <>f  thc  original  .>i 
ideal  Line.and  an  clhi-icnt  inean  t<>  <'\citc  cverv  iinagiuation  t.>  the 
int  nit  i"ii  of  it. 

It  is  demanded,  then,  wliether  thcre  be  found  any  means  in  pbi 
•  Sce  SchiU.  abhandl.  zur  Krlni"it«r.  den  id.  d.r  WlswnsdiaftsUhre. 
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losophj  to  detennine  the  direction  of  the  inner  sense,  as  in  mathe» 
matics  it  is  determinable  by  its  specific  image  or  outward  picture.. 
Now,  the  inner  sense  has  its  direction  determined  f or  the  greater . 
part  only  by  an  act  of  freedom.    One  man's  consciousness  extends^ 
only  to  the  pleasant  or  unpleasant  sensations  caused  in  bvm  by  ex- 1 
temal  impressions ;  another  enlarges  his  inner  sense  to  a  conscious- . 
ness  of  f orms  and  quantity ;  a  third,  in  addition  to  the  image,  is  . 
conscious  of  the  conception  or  notion  of  the  thing ;  a  f ourth  at-  s 
tains  to  a  notion  of  his  notions — he  reflects  on  his  own  reflections ;  \s 
and  thus  we  may  say,  without  impropriety,  that  the  one  possesses  v 
more  or  less  inner  sense  than  the  other.    This  more  or  less  betrays  S 
already  that  philosophy,  in  its  first  principles,  must  have  a  prac-  ■. 
tical,  or  moral,  as  well  as  a  theoretical  or  speculative  side.     This . 
difference  in  degree  does  not  exist  in  the  mathematics.     Socrates,  • 
in  Plato,  shows  that  an  ignorant  slave  may  be  brought  to  under- 
stand,  and  of  himself  to  solve,  the  most  diflicult  geometrical  pro- 
blem.     Socrates  drew  the  figures  for  the  slave  in  the  sand.     The 
disciples  of  the  critical  philosophy  could  likewise  (as  was  indeed 
actually  done  by  La  Forge  and  some  other  f ollowers  of  Des  Cartes) 
represent  the  origin  of  our  representations  in  copper-plates,  but 
no  one  has  yet  attempted  it,  and  it  would  be  utterly  useless.     To 
an  Esquimaux  or  New  Zealander  our  most  popular  philosophy 
would  be  wholly  unintelligible.     The  sense,  the  inward  organ ;  f  or 
it  is  not  yet  born  in  him.     So  is  there  many  a  one  among  us,  yes, 
and  some  who  think  themselves  philosophers  too,  to  whom  the 
philosophic  organ  is  entirely  wanting.    To  such  a  man  philosophy 
I  is  a  mere  play  of  words  and  notions,  like  a  theory  of  music  to  the 
!  deaf,  or  like  the  geometry  of  light  to  the  blind.     The  connection 
of  the  parts  and  their  logical  dependencies  may  be  seen  and  re- 
i  membered ;  but  the  whole  is  groundless  and  hollow,  unsustained 
|  by  living  contact,  unaccompanied  with  any  realizing  intuition  which 
j  exists  by  and  in  the  act  that  aflimis  its  existence,  which  is  known, 
because  it  is,  and  is,  because  it  is  known.     The  words  of  Plotinus, 
|  in  the  assumed  person  of  Nature,  hold  true  of  the  philosophic 

ienergy.  To  Beatpovv  pov  6ea)pijp.a  iroitly  (So-rrep  ol  Tea>p.cTpai  Qeapovvres 
ypa(povo-iv'  dW  epov  prj  ypa<f)ovo-rjs,  Beaipovcrrjs  t)e,  vcpio-ravrai  ai  rmv 
aupaTwv  ypappal.  With  me  the  act  of  contemplation  makes  the 
thing  contemplated,  as  the  geometricians  contemplating,  describe 
I  lines  correspondent ;  but  I  not  describing  lines,  but  simply  con- 
templating,  the  representative  forms  of  things  rise  up  into  exist- 
f  ence. 

The  postulate  of  philosophy,  and  at  the  same  time  the  test  of 
philosophic  capacity,  is  no  other  than  the  heaven-descended  know 
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thyself  !  (E  cailo  descendit,  Tvcodi  aeavTuv^.  And  this  at  once 
practicaiiy  and  speculativeiy.  For  as  phiiosophy  is  neither  a 
science  of  the  reason  or  understanding  oniy,  nor  merely  a  science 
of  morals,  but  the  science  of  being  altogether,  its  primary  ground 
can  be  neither  merely  speculative  or  merely  practical,  Imt  both  in 
one.  Ali  knowiedge  rests  on  the  coincidence  of  an  object  witk  a 
subject.  (My  readers  have  been  warned  in  a  former  chapter  that 
for  their  convenience  as  weli  as  the  writer's,  the  term  subject  is 
used  by  me  in  its  scholastic  sense,  as  equivalent  to  mind  or  sen- 
tient  being,  and  as  the  necessary  correlative  of  object,  or  quicgvid 
objicitwr  menti).  Forwe  can  know  that  only  which  is  true;  aud 
the  truth  is  universally  placed  in  the  coincidence  of  the  thought 
with  the  thing,  of  the  representation  with  the  object  repre- 
sented. 

Now,  the  sum  of  all  that  is  merely  objective  we  will  hence- 
forth  call  nature,  confining  the  tenn  to  its  passive  and  material 
sense,  as  comprising  all  the  phenomena  by  which  its  existence  is 
made  known  to  us.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sum  of  all  that  is  Bub- 
jective,  we  may  comprehend  in  the  nameof  the  self  orintellig 
Both  conceptions  are  in  necessary  antithesis.  Intelligence  is  con- 
ceived  of  as  exclusively  representative,  nature  aa  exciusively  repre- 
sented;  the  one  as  conscious,  the  other  as  without  conscion 
Now,  in  all  acts  of  positive  knowledge  there  is  required  b  reoi« 
procal  concurrence  of  both,  namely  of  fche  conscious  beixig,  and  of 
that  which  is  in  itself  unconscious.  Our  problem  is  to  explaill 
this  concim-ence,  its  possibility,  and  Lte  aecessity. 

During  the  act  of  kuowledge  itself,  the  objective  and  Bubjective 
are  so  instantly  united,  tliat  we  cannot  determine  to  wbicb  oi  the 
two  the  priority  liflnnga.  There  is  bere  no  lirst  and  no  secondj 
both  are  coinstantaneous  and  one.  Wbile  I  am  attempting  to  <•:<- 
plain  this  intimate  coalition,  I  musi  supposeil  dissolved.  1  must 
necessainJy  set  out  fnnn  the  mie,  to  which  therefore  I  give  bypo» 

il  ant. leuce,  ;n  onler  to  arrive  at  the  other.      Hut  as  tlicro 

are  bul  two  factorsor  elements  in  the  problem,  Bubject  and  objeoi^ 
and  as  it  Ls  Lefl  mdeterminate  trom  which  of  them  I  should  oosW 
nienct',  tlicrc  are  two  cases  equully  possililc. 

1.  Eiiiiii:  iiii:  I  M;.ii:<  rivi;  is  TAKEN  A.8  THB  PTBST,  AHD 
THI:n'  u  i:  nwi:  TO  A.COOUNT  rOB  THB  SUPEEVEKTION  OF  THl 
BUBJEOO  i\  I'.    WHICH    00  \  -'-  I  I  B    I  r. 

The  notdon  of  the  Bubjective  Lsnol  contained  Lnthenotion  ol 

the  objective.     Ontl nt  rary,  they  mutually  exclude  eacb  ol  ber. 

The  subjective  th<  refore  musi  aupervene  t . » 1 1 bjective.   Thecpn» 

ception  of  naturedoesnoi  apparentlv  involvetheco-presence  of  the 
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intelHgence,  making  an  ideal  duplicate  of  it,  i.e.,  representing  it. 
This  desk,  for  instance,  would,  according  to  our  natural  notions, 
be,  though  there  should  exist  no  sentient  being  to  look  at  it.  This 
then  is  the  problem  of  natural  philosophy.  It  assumes  the  objec- 
tive  or  unconscious  nature  as  the  first,  and  has  theref ore  to  explain 
how  iutelligence  can  supervene  to  it,  or  how  itself  can  grow  into 
intelligence.  If  it  should  appear  that  all  enlightened  naturalists, 
without  having  distinctly  proposed  the  problem  to  themselves. 
have  yet  constantly  moved  in  the  line  of  its  solution,  it  must  afford 
a  strong  presumption  that  the  problem  itself  is  founded  in  nature. 
For  if  all  knowledge  has,  as  it  were,  two  poles  reciprocally  required  ■ 
and  presupposed,  all  sciences  must  proceed  from  the  one  or  the  • 
other,  and  must  tend  towards  the  opposite  as  f ar  as  the  equatorial  - 
point  in  which  both  are  reconciled  and  become  identical.  The  ne- 1 
cessary  tendence  theref ore  of  all  natural  philosophy  is  f rom  nature 
to  intelligence ;  and  this,  and  no  other,  is  the  true  ground  and  oc- 
casion  of  the  instinctive  striving  to  introduce  theory  into  our  views^ 
of  natural  phenomena.  The  highest  perfection  of  natural  phi-^ 
losophy  would  consist  in  the  perfect  spirituaHzation  of  all  the 
laws  of  nature  into  laws  of  intuition  and  intellect.  The  pheno- 
mena  (the  material)  must  wholly  disappear,  and  the  laws  alone  (the 
formal)  must  remain.  Thence  it  comes,  that  in  nature  itself  the 
more  the  principle  of  law  breaks  forth,  the  more  does  the  husk 
drop  off,  the  phenomena  themselves  become  more  spiritual  and  at 
length  cease  altogether  in  our  conscioiisness.  The  optical  phe- 
nomena  are  but  a  geometiy,  the  Hnes  of  which  are  drawn  by  light, 
and  the  materiaHty  of  this  light  itseU  has  aHeady  become  matter 
of  doubt.  In  the  appearances  of  magnetism  all  trace  of  matter 
is  lost,  and  of  the  phenomena  of  gravitation,  which  not  a  few 
among  the  most  iHustrious  Newtonians  have  declarednootherwise 
comprehensible  than  as  an  immediate  spiritual  influence,  there  re- 
mains  nothing  but  its  law,  the  execution  of  which,  on  a  vast  scale,  is 
the  mechanism  of  the  heavenly  motions.  The  theory  of  natural  phi- 
losophy  would  then  be  completed,  when  aU  nature  was  demon- 
strated  to  be  identical  in  essence  with  that  which  in  its  highest 
known  power  exists  in  man  as  inteUigence  and  self -consciousness ; 
when  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shaU  declare  not  only  the  power  of 
theH  Maker,  but  the  glory  and  the  presence  of  their  God,  even  as 
He  appeared  to  the  great  prophet  during  the  vision  of  the  monnt 
in  the  skHts  of  His  divinity. 

This  may  suffice  to  show  that  even  natural  science,  which  com- 
mences  with  the  material  phenomenon  as  the  reaHty  and  substance 
»f  things  existing,  does  yet,  by  the  necessity  of  theorising  uncon- 
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Beiously,  and  as  it  were  instinctively,  end  in  nature  as  an  intel- 
ligence ;  and  by  this  tendency  the  science  of  nature  becomea 
finally  natural  pbilosophy,  tbe  one  of  the  two  poles  of  fundamentaJ 
sciemse. 

2.  Or  the  Subjective  is  taken  as  the  first,  and  the 
problem  thf.n  is,  how  there  supervenes  to  it  a  coinci- 
bent  objective. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  sciences,  our  success  in  each  depends  on 
an  austere  and  faithful  adherence  to  its  own  principles,  with  a 
careful  separation  and  exclusion  of  those  which  appertain  to  the 
opposite  science.  As  the  natural  philosopher,  who  directs  his 
views  to  the  objective,  avoids  above  all  things  the  intennixture 
of  the  subjective  in  his  knowledge;  as  for  instance,  arbitrary 
suppositions,  or  rather  suffictions,  occult  qualities,  spiritual 
agents,  and  the  substitution  of  final  for  efficient  causes  ;  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  transcendental  or  intelligential  philosopher  is 
equally  anxious  to  preclude  all  interpolation  of  the  objective  into 
the  subjective  principles  of  his  science:  as,  for  instauce,  the  as- 
sumption  of  impresses  or  configurations  in  the  brain,  correspondent 
to  miniature  pictures  on  the  retina  painted  by  rays  of  light  from 
supposed  originals,  which  are  not  the  immediate  and  real  objects 
of  vision,  but  deductions  from  it  for  the  purposes  of  explanation. 
This  purification  of  the  mind  is  effected  by  an  absolute  and  scien- 
tific  scepticism  to  which  the  niind  voluntarily  determines  itself  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  future  eertainty.  Des  Cartes,  who,  in  his 
meditations.  himself  first,  at  least  of  t b< ■  moderns.  gave  a  heau- 
tiful  example  of  this  volunta.rydoubt.  this  self-determined  Lndeter« 
mination,  happily  expresses  its  utter  difference  from  the  Bcepticiam 
of  vanity  or  irreligion:  Nec  tamen  i/n  eo  ecepticoa  imitabar,  gwi 
dubitant  tantum  ut  dubitent,  ct  proeter  im^ertibudinem  ipaam  nihil 
qvxBrunt.  Nmn  cnntrn  tufns  iu  iu,rnm  ui  aliquid  certi  reperirem.* 
Nor  is  it  less  distinct  in  its  tnotivea  and  final  aim,  than  in  ita 
proper  objects,  wliicli  are  not.  as  in  onlinary  seeptieism,  the  pre- 
judices  of  education  and  circumatance,  bu1  those  originaJ  and 
innate  prejudiees  wliieli  nature  herself  haa  planted  in  all  men,  and 
whieh,  to  all  l>ut  tlie  pliilosoplier,  arc  the  firsl  principles  of  know- 
ledge,  and  tlie  linal  test  of  truth. 

N'o\v.  these  essenl  Lal  prejndicea  are  all  redueible  <<>  the  mio  fun- 
damental  presnmption,  thal  there  exial  things  withont  na.    Aa^ 

this  on  tl ae  hand  originatea  neither  in  grounda  or  arguments, 

and  yet  on  the  other  hand  remains  pioof  against  ;A\  attempts  to 
remove  t  by  grounds  or  argumente  {natwram  fwrca  expellaa  tamen 

•    I  '       i  'm.i  :  -,  iU   .\Uth"do. 
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usque  redibit) ;  on  the  one  hand  lays  claini  to  immediate  certainty  - 
as  a  position  at  once  indemonstrable  and  irresistible,  and  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  inasmuch  as  it  refers  to  something  essentially  dif-  - 
f erent  f rom  ourselves,  nay  even  in  opposition  to  ourselves,  leaves 
it  inconceivable  how  it  could  possibly  become  a  part  of  our  im- 
mediate  consciousness ;  in  other  words,  how  that  which  ex  hypo- 
thesi  is  and  continues  to  be  extrinsic  and  alien  to  our  being  should 
become  a  modification  of  oui  being:  the  philosopher,  therefore,- 
compels  himself  to  treat  this  faith  as  nothing  more  than  a  pre- 
judice,  innate  indeed  and  connatural,  but  still  a  prejudice. 

The  other  position,  which  not  only  claims  but  necessitates  the 
admission  of  its  immediate  certainty,  equally  for  the  scientific 
reason  of  the  philosopher  as  for  the  common  sense  of  mankind  at 
large,  namely,  I  am,  cannot  so  properly  be  entitled  a  prejudice. 
It  is  groundless  indeed ;  but  then  in  the  very  idea  it  precludes  all- 
ground,  and  separated  from  the  immediate  consciousness  loses  its 
whole  sense  and  import.  It  is  groundless ;  but  only  because  it  is 
itself  the  ground  of  all  other  certainty.  Now  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction,  that  the  former  position,  namely,  the  existence  of 
things  without  us,  which  from  its  nature  cannot  be  immediately 
certain  should  be  received  as  blindly  and  as  independently  of  all 
grounds  as  the  existence  of  our  own  being,  th<»  transcendental 
philosopher  can  solve  only  by  the  supposition,  that  the  fonner  is 
unconsciously  involved  in  the  latter ;  that  it  is  not  only  coherent 
but  identical,  and  one  and  the  same  thing  with  our  own  imme- 
diate  self-consciousness.  To  demonstrate  this  identity  is  the 
office  and  object  of  his  philosophy. 
— -  If  it  be  said  that  this  is  idealisru,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is 
only  so  far  idealism,  as  it  is  at  the  same  time,  and  on  that  very 
account,  the  truest  and  most  binding  realism.  For  wherein  does 
the  realism  of  mankind  properly  consist  ?  In  the  assertion  that 
there  exists  a  something  without  them,  what,  or  how,  or  where 
they  know  not,  which  occasions  the  objects  of  their  perception  ? 
Oh  no !  This  is  neither  connatural  or  universal.  It  is  what  a 
few  have  taught  and  learnt  in  the  schools,  and  which  the  many 
repeat  without  asking  themselves  conceming  their  own  meaning. 
The  realism  common  to  all  mankind  is  f ar  elder  and  lies  infinitely 
deeper  than  this  hypothetical  explanation  of  the  origin  of  our 
perceptions,  an  explanation  skimmed  from  the  mere  surface  of 
mechanical  philosophy.  It  is  the  table  itself ,  which  the  man  of 
common  sense  believes  himself  to  see,  not  the  phantom  of  a  table, 
from  which  he  may  argumentatively  deduce  the  reality  of  a  table, 
which  he  does  not  see.     If  to  destroy  the  reality  of  all  that  we 
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actiially  behold,  be  idealisni,  what  can  be  niore  egregiously  so 
/than  the  system  of  modem  metapbysics,  whieh  banishes  us  to  a 
/  land  of  sbadows,  surrounds  us  vritb  apparitions,  and  disfcinguishes 
trutb  from  illusion  only  by  tbe  majority  of  tbose  wbo  dreain  tbe 
same  dream  ?  "I  asserted  tbat  tbe  world  was  mad,"  exclaimed 
poor  Lee,  "  and  tbe  world  said,  tbat  I  was  mad,  and  confound 
tbem,  tbey  outvoted  me." 

It  is  to  tbe  true  and  original  reabsm.  tbat  I  would  direct  the 
attention.  Tbis  believes  and  requires  neitber  more  nor  less,  tban 
tbat  tbe  object  wbicb  it  bebolds  or  presents  to  itself,  is  fche  real 
and  very  object.  In  tbis  sense,  bowever  mucb  we  may  strive 
against  it,  we  are  all  collectively  born  idealists,  and  tberefore,  and 
only  tberefore,  are  we  at  tbe  same  time  realists.  But  of  tbis  tbe 
pbilosopbers  of  tbe  scbools  knownofching,  or  despise  the  faitb  as 
tbe  prejudice  of  fche  ignorant  vulgar,  because  they  live  and  move 
in  a  crowd  of  pbrases  and  notions  from  wbicb  btuuan  natttre  bas 
long  ago  vanisbed.  Ob,  ye  fchafc  reverence  yourselves,  and  walk 
humbly  witb  tbe  divinity  in  your  own  hearfcs,  ye  are  worthy  of  a 
better  pbilosopby !  Let  tbe  dead  buryth(  dead,  bufc  do  you  pre* 
serve  your  human  natnre,  tbe  deptb  of  wbicb  was  never  yet 
fatbomed  by  a  pbilosopby  made  up  of  notions  and  mere  Logical 
entities. 

In  tbe  tbird  treatise  of  my  Logosopbia.  amiouneed  at  fche  cml 
/  of  tbis  volume,  I  sball  give  (Deo  golente)  tbe  demonsfcrafcions  an.l 
constructions  of  tbe  Dynamic  Philosophy  scienfcifically  arranged. 
It  is,  according  to  my  conviction,  no  ofcher  than  fche  system  of 
Pytbagoras  and  of  Plafco  revived  and  pnrified  Erom  Lmpure  mix> 
tures.  Doctriini  /n  r  tot  manuB  tradita  tandem  iu  vwppam  desiitl 
JThe  Bcience  of  arifchmefcio  furnishes  Lnstances,  thal  a  rule  maybe 

uscful  iu  jiractical  a])]»li«-at  ii»n,  :uid  for  the  ]»ari  icular  pnrp08e  may 

be  sufficiently  anthenticated  by  the  result,  before  it  has  ifcself  been 
fully  demonstrafced.  lt  La  enough,  Lf  only  ii  be  rendered  intel- 
Ligible.  This  willj  I  fcrust,  bave  beeu  effecfced  in  the  follo^i 
Theses  for  those  of  myreaders  who  are  willing  t»)  accompany 
ni,  fchroTigh  the  Eollowing  chapter,  Lnwhich  the  resultswill  be 
applied  to  the  deduction  of  the  Lmagination;  and  with  ii  tlic/ 
principlea  of  produd  Lon  and  "1"  genial  cril  icism  in  the  fine  arts.     \/ 

TlIKSIS   I. 

Truth    Ls   correlative  t<>   being.     Knowledgc  without    a  corre> 

ility  is  n.i  knowledge;    Lf  we  know,  there  musl   be 

Homewhal   known  byns.    To  know  Le  in  Lfcs  very  essenoe  a  vern 

•  ive. 
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Thesis  II. 

All  truth  is  either  inediate,  tliat  is,  derived  from  some  other- 
truth  or  truths  ;  or  immediate  and  original.     The  latter  is  abso-  - 
lute,  and  its  f ormula  A.  A. ;  the  former  is  of  dependent  or  con-  * 
ditional  certainty,  and  represented  in  the  formula  B.  A.     The  cer-  •* 
tainty,  which  inheres  in  A.  is  attributable  to  B. 

Scholium  A  chain  without  a  staple,  from  which  all  the  links 
derived  their  stability,  or  a  series  without  a  first,  has  been  not 
inaptly  allegorized  as  a  string  of  blind  men,  each  holding  the 
skirt  of  the  man  before  him,  reaching  far  out  of  sight,  but  all 
moving  without  the  least  deviation  in  one  straight  line.  It  would 
be  naturally  taken  for  granted,  that  there  was  a  guide  at  the  head 
of  the  file :  what  if  it  were  answered,  No !  Sir,  the  men  are 
without  number,  and  infinite  blindness  supplies  the  place  of 
sight  ? 

Equally  inconceivable  is  a  cycle  of  equal  truths  without  a  com-- 
mon  and  central  principle,  which  prescribes  to  each  its  proper- 
sphere  in  the  system  of  science.  That  the  absurdity  does  not  so 
immediately  strike  us,  that  it  does  not  seem  equally  tmimaginable, 
is  owing  to  a  siuTeptitious  act  of  the  imagination,  which,  instinc- 
tively  and  without  our  noticing  the  same,  not  only  fills  up  the  in- 
tervening  spaces,  and  contemplates  the  cycle  of  (B.  C.  D.  E.  F. 
&c.)  as  a  continuous  circle  (A.)  giving  to  all  collectively  the  imity 
of  their  common  orbit ;  but  likewise  supplies  by  a  sort  of  subintel- 
ligitur  the  one  central  power,  which  renders  the  movement  har- 
monious  and  cyclical. 

Thesis  III. 

We  are  to  seek  therefore  for  some  absolute  truth  capable  of  " 
communicating  to  other  positions  a  certainty,  which  it  has  not  • 
itself  borrowed;  a  truth  self-grounded,  unconditional,  and  known- 
by  its  own  light.  In  short,  we  have  to  find  a  somewhat  which  is. 
simply  because  it  is.  In  order  to  be  such,  it  must  be  one  which  is 
its  own  predicate,  so  far  at  least  that  all  other  nominal  predicates 
must  be  modes  and  repetitions  of  itself.  Its  existence  too  must 
be  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  requiring  a  cause  or 
antecedent  without  an  absurdity. 

Thesis  IV. 

That  there  can  be  but  one  such  principle,  may  be  proved  a 

priori ;  f or  were  there  two  or  more,  each  must  ref er  to  some  otber, 

by  which  its  equality  is  amrmed  ;  consequently,  neither  would  be 

Belf-estabL*  med,  as  the  hypotbesis  demands.     And  a  posteriori,  it 

K 
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will  be  proved  by  tlie  principle  itself,  when  it  is  discovered,  as  in« 
volving  universal  antecedents  in  its  very  conception. 

Scholitjm.  If  we  affirm  of  a  board  tbat  it  is  blue,  the  predicate 
(blue)  is  accidental,  and  not  implied  in  the  subject,  board.  If  \vo 
affirm  of  a  circle  tbat  it  is  equi-radial,  the  predicate  indeed  ia 
tmplied  in  the  definition  of  tbe  subject :  but  tbe  existence  of  tbe 
subject  itself  is  contingent,  and  supposes  botb  a  cause  and  a  per- 

pient.  Tbe  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  tbe  indefinite  number 
of  supposed  indenionstrable  truths  exempted  from  the  profane 
approach  of  philosophic  investigation  by  the  amiable  Beattie.  and 
other  less  eloquent  and  not  more  profound  inaugurators  of 
common  sense  on  the  throne  of  philosophy;  a  fruitless  attempt, 
were  it  only  that  it  is  the  two-fold  function  of  philosophy  to 
reconcile  reason  with  common  sense,  and  to  elevate  common  sense  ' 
into  reason. 

Thesis  V. 

Such  a  principle  cannot  be  any  thing  or  object.  Each  thing  is- 
whal  it  is  in  consequence  of  some  other  thing.  An  infiiiite,  inde- 
pendent  thing*  is  no  less  a  contradiction  than  an  infinite  circle 
or  a  sidcless  triangle.  Besides  a  thing  is  that  which  is  eapuble 
of  being  an  object  of  which  itself  is  not  the  sole  percipient.  But 
an  objeet  is  inconceivable  without  a  subject  as  its  autithesis. 
Omne  perceptum  percipientem  sv/ppcm it. 

But  neitber  cunthe  principle  be  found  in  a  subject  aa  B  Bubjeotj 
cniit ru-distinguished  from  an  object:  for  wnicuique  perclpienti 
nliipild  niijiritnr prrrviitinn.  It  is  t<>  !><■  found  therefore  neithei  in 
ohjeet  niir  subject  taken  Beparately,  and  consequently,  aa  no  othet 
third  is  conceivable,  it  nnist  be  found  in  thut  wbich  is  neitheT' 
Bubjeet  nur  object  exclusively,  but  which  La  fche  ioYntity  of  both, 

Thesis  VI. 

This  principle, and  ao  characteriaed,  manifesta  Ltself  in  fche  Stm- 

or  I  am  ;  which  I  sball  bereafter  mdlauriminately  ezpreaa  by  the 

worda  spirit,  aelf,  and  Belf-conaciousneas.     In  thia,  and  Ln  thii 

alone,  objecl  and  Bubject,  being  :uid  knowing,  are  LdenticaL  each' 

Lnvolving  and  BuppoBing  the  other.     Lu  other  worda,  il  is  a  sub-^ 

jed  which  becomea  a  Brubjeci  by  the  aci   of  conatructing  itsrlf 

ohjectively  fco  Ltaelf;   l>nt  which  never  La  an  ohjed  excepl   for 

Ltaelf ,  and  only  ao  f  ar  aa  by  the  \  ery  same  acl  it  becomea  a  subject, 

It  tnay  be  described  therefore  ae  a   perpefcual  self-dajriicatios  <>f 

•  Thc  ImpoMlblUty  <>f  tn  abaolute  iiiinR  Mphie  Byutem,  wllJ  be  dcmonatrated  in  tho 
(aubatantia  unlca)  m  Dettbergenu  .  p  i  ti  ontiqueon  Splnostam  ln  the  fiflb  ircatlae  cl 
n<>r  jniiiviiiiiiiiii :  u  well  aa  it^   utter  anflt-     my  Uigo*u|>lv 

UOM  tm  tlic  iunduui  iil.il  poaltiOD  ul  u  1,4'ily- 
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one  and  the  same  power  into  object  and  subject,  which  pre-sup- 
pose  each  other,  and  can  exist  only  as  antitheses. 

Scholium.  If  a  man  be  asked  how  he  knows  that  he  is  ?  he 
can  only  answer,  sum  quia  sum.  But  if  (the  absoluteness  of  this- 
certainty  having  been  admitted)  he  be  again  asked,  how  he,  the  • 
individual  person,  came  to  be,  then,  in  relation  to  the  ground  of ' 
his  existence,  not  to  the  ground  of  his  knowledge  of  that  existence,' 
he  might  reply,  sum  quia  Deus  est,  or  still  more  pbilosophically, 
sum  quia  in  Deo  sum. 

But  if  we  elevate  our  conception  to  the  absolute  self ,  the  great 
eternal  I  am,  then  the  principle  of  being,  and  of  knowledge,  of ' 
idea,  and  of  reality,  the  ground  of  existence,  and  the  ground  of  ' 
the  knowledge  of  existence,  are  absolutely  identical,  Sum  quia  ■ 
sum-*  I  am,  because  I  affirm  myself  to  be;  I  affirm  myself  to  be, " 
because  I  am.  ^ 

Thesis  YII. 

If  then  I  know  myself  only  through  myself ,  it  is  contradictory 
to  require  any  other  predicate  of  self,  but  that  of  self-conscious-- 
ness.  Only  in  the  self-consciousness  of  a  spirit  is  there  the- 
required  identity  of  object  and  of  representation ;  for  herein  con-  * 
sists  the  essence  of  a  spirit,  that  it  is  self-representative.  If, 
therefore  this  be  the  one  only  immediate  truth,  in  the  certainty^ 
of  which  the  reality  of  our  collective  knowledge  is  grounded,  it ' 
must  follow  that  the  spirit  in  all  the  objects  which  it  views,  views  - 
only  itself .  If  this  could  be  proved,  the  immediate  reality  of " 
all  intuitive  knowledge  would  be  assured.     It  has  been  shown, 

*  It  is  most  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  the  arguntents  seem  to  require.    For  Cogito 

first  revelation  of  Himself,  not  confined  to  in-  is  Sum   Cogitans.    This  is  clear  by  the  in- 

dividuals,  indeed  in  the   very  first  revelation  evidence  of  the  converse.     Cogitat  ergo  est  is 

of  His  absolute  being,  Jehovah  at  the  same  true,  because  it  is  a  mere  application  of  the 

time  revealed  the  fundamental  truth  of   all  logical  rule  :  Quicquid  in  genere  est,  est  et  in 

philosophy,  which    must    either    commence  specie.    Est    (cogitans)    ergo    est.      It  is  a 

with  the  absolute,  or  have  no  fixed  commence-  cherry  tree ;  therefore  it  is  a  tree.    But,  est 

ment ;  i.  e.  cease  to  be  philosophy.    I  cannot  ergo  cogitat,  is  iliogical :  for  quod  est  in  specie, 

but  express  my  regret,  that  in  the  equivocal  non  necessario  in  genere  est.      It  may  be 

use  of  the  word  that,  for  in  that,  or  because,  true.     I  hold  it  to  be  true,  that  quicquid  vere 

our  admirable  version  has  rendered  tue  pas-  est,  estper  veramsui  ajlirmationem;  but  it  is 

6age  susceptible  of  a  degraded  interpretation  a  derivative,  not  an  immediate  truth.    Here 

in  the  mind  of  common  readers  or  hearers,  as  then  we  have,  by  anticipation,  the  distinction 

if  it  were  a  mere  reproof  to  an  impertinent  between  the  cunditional  finite   I   (which   as 

question,  I  am   what  1  am,   which  might  be  known  in  distinct  consciousness  by  occasion 

equally  affirmed  of  himself  by  any  existent  of  experience  is  called  by  Kanfs  followers 

being.  the  empirical  I)  aud  the  absolute  I  am,  and 

The  Cartesian  Cogito  ergo  sum,  is  objection-  likewise  the  dependenoe  or  rather  the  inhe- 

able,  because  either  the  Cogito  is  used  extra  rence  of  the  former  in  the  latter ;  in  whonv 

Oradum,  and  then  it  is  involved  in  the  sum  "  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,"  as- 

and  is  tautological,  or  it  is  taken  as  a  particu-  St.   Paul  divinely  asserts,   differing  widely 

lar  mode  or  dignity,  and  tlien  it  is  subordi-  from  the  Theists  of  the  mechanic  school  (as 

nated  to  the  Sum  as  the  species  to  the  genus,  Sir  I.  Newton,  Locke,  &c.)  who   must   say 

or  rather  as  a  particular  modification  to  the  from  whom   we  had  our  being,  and  with  U 

gubject  moditkd  ;  and  uot  pve-ordiuated  aa  life  and  the  powers  of  life. 
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ihat  a  spirit  is  that  which  is  its  own  ohject,  yet  not  originally  an 
ohject,  hut  an  ahsolute  suhject  for  which  all,  itself  included,  may 
hecome  an  ohject.     It  must  therefore  he  an  act ;  for  every  ohject  • 
is,  as  an  ohject,  dead,  fixed,  incapahle  in  itself  of  any  action,  and 
necessarily  finite.     Again,  the  spirit  (originally  the  identity  of 
object  and  suhject)  must  in  some  sense  dissolvc  this  identity,  in 
order  to  he  conscious  of  it :  fit  alter  et  idem.     But  this  impHes  an 
act,  and  it  f  ollows  theref ore  that  intelligence  or  self -consciousness  - 
is  impossihle,  except  hy  and  in  a  wiil.     The  self-conscious  spirit  ■ 
theref ore  is  a  will ;  and  f reedom  must  he  assumed  as  a  ground  of  - 
philosophy,  and  can  never  be  deduced  from  it. 

thesis  vm. 

Whatever  in  its  origin  is  ohjective,  is  likewise  as  such  neces-» 
sarily  finite.  Therefore,  since  the  spirit  is  not  originally  an' 
object,  and  as  the  subject  exists  in  antithesis  to  an  object,  the- 
spirit  cannot  originally  be  finite.  But  neither  can  it  be  a  aubject' 
without  becoming  an  object,  and  as  it  is  originally  the  identity  of 
both,  it  can  be  conceived  neither  as  infinite  nor  finite  exclusively, 
but  as  the  most  original  union  of  hoth.  In  the  existence,  in  the' 
reconciling,  and  the  recurrence  of  this  contradiction  consists 
the  process  and  mystery  of  productiun  and  life. 

Thesis  IX. 
This  prmcvpivm  eom/mtme  eseendi  et  cogwascendi,  as  suhsisting  in' 
a  will,  or  primary  act  of  self-duplication,  is  the  mediato  or  iu- 
direct  principle  of  every  science ;  but  it  is  the  immodiate  and " 
direct  principle  of  the  oltimate  science  alone,  i.c,  <>f  transcen--' 
dental   philoaophy  alone.     For  it  must  bo  rcmombered,  that   all 
these  Theses  refor  sololy  t<>  <>ne  <>f  tlio  tw<>  Polar  Sciencea,  namely, 
to  tli;it  which  conunencea with  and  rigidly  confinea  it><lf  within 
the  Bubjective,  Leaving  fche  ohjeotive    ;i-  Par  aa  it  ia  exclnsively 
objecti\''    t'>  natural  philo80phy,   wlii<h  is  its  oppusite  pol<-.      ln 
its  very  Ldea  theref ore as a  aystematic  knowledge  of  onr  collectivo- 
knowing  fscientia  scientuBj,  it  Lnvolvea  the  necesaity  of  Bome  one. 
bigheal  principlc  <jf  kn<>\viuL,r.  as  a(  <>n<<>  th<-  soiin-cand  thc  a<'<'<>m- 
panying  form  in  nll  particnlar  a<-ts  of  i n t * -Tl< m ■  t  and  perception. 
Thia,  it  haa  been  ahown,  oan  1"'  Eound  only  in  the  act  and  evoln* 
tion  <•('  :  elf-con  icionaneaa,     We  are  aoi  Lnvestigating  an  abaolnta 
prmcipi/iMn   <    endi;    Eor  tben.  I  admit,  many  valid  objectioM 
tarted  againal  our  theoryj  bui  an  abBolute principvum 
nencM.    The  reauh  of  both  the  scicn<-<'s.  <»•  their  equatorial 
point   wouM  1..'  the  principle  of  a  total  and  undivided  philoaophy, 
as  foi  pradential  rea    »n  .  I  bave  choees  to  anticipate  iu  the  Scho- 
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lium  to  Thesis  VI.  and  tlie  note  subjoined.     In  other  words,  philo-  - 
sophy  would  pa«s  into  religion,  and  religion  become  inclusive  of 
philosophy.      We  begin  with  the  I  Jcnow  myself,  in  order  to  end  - 
with  the  absolute  I  am.     We  proceed  from  the  self,  in  order  to 
lose  and  find  all  self  in  Got> 

Thesis  X. 

The  transcendental  pnilosopher  does  not  inquire  what  ultimate 
ground  of  our  knowledge  there  may  lie  out  of  our  knowing,  but 
what  is  the  last  in  our  knowing  itself ,  beyond  which  we  cannot 
pass.      The  principle  of  our  knowing  is  sought  within  the  sphere 
of   our  knowing.      It  must  be  something  therefore  which  can 
itself  be  known.     It  is  asserted  only,  that  the  act  of  self-con-*'' 
sciousness  is  for  us  the  source  and  principle  of  all  our  possiblev 
knowledge.     Whether  abstracted  from  us  there  exists  anytking^ 
higher  and  beyond  this  primary  self-knowing,  which  is  f  or  us  the 
fonn  of  all  our  knowing,  must  be  decided  by  the  result. 

That  the  self-consciousness  is  the  fixed  point,  to  which  for  us 
all  is  mortised  and  annexed,  needs  no  further  proof.  But  that 
the  self-consciousness  may  be  the  modification  of  a  higher  form 
of  being,  perhaps  of  a  higher  consciousness,  and  this  again  of  a 
yet  higher,  and  so  on  in  an  infinite  regressus ;  in  short,  that  self- 
consciousness  may  be  itself  something  explicable  into  something, 
which  must  lie  beyond  the  possibility  of  our  knowledge,  because 
the  whole  synthesis  of  our  intelligence  is  first  formed  in  and 
through  the  self-consciousness,  does  not  at  all  concem  us  as  trans- 
cendental  philosophers.  For  to  us  the  self-consciousness  is  not  a 
kind  of  being,  but  a  kind  of  knowing,  and  that  too  the  highest 
and  farthest  that  exists  for  us.  It  may  however  be  shown,  and 
has  in  part  already  been  shown  in  pages  55,  56,  that  even  when 
the  objective  is  assumed  as  the  first,  we  yet  can  never  pass  beyond 
the  principle  of  self-consciousness.  Should  we  attempt  it,  we 
must  be  driven  back  from  ground  to  groxmd,  each  of  which  would 
cease  to  be  a  ground  the  moment  we  pressed  on  it.  We  must  be 
whirled  down  the  gulf  of  an  infinite  series.  But  this  would  make 
our  reason  baffle  the  end  and  purpose  of  all  reason,  namely,  unity 
and  system.  Or  we  must  break  off  the  series  arbitrarily,  and 
afni*m  an  absolute  something  that  is  in  and  of  itself  at  once  cause 
and  effect  fcausa  suij  subject  and  object,  or  rather  the  absolute 
identity  of  both.  But  as  this  is  inconceivable,  except  in  a  self- 
consciousness,  it  follows,  that  even  as  natural  philosophers  we 
must  arrive  at  the  same  principle  from  which  as  transcendental 
philosophers  we  set  out ;  that  is,  in  a  self -consc  iousness  in  whichy 
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the  principium  essendi  does  not  stand  to  fche  principtu/m  coanoscendf 
jii  the  relation  of  cause  to  effect,  but  both  tbe  one  and  the  other  are 
co-inherent  and  identical.     Thus  the  true  systern  of  natural  philo-' 
sophy  places  the  sole  reality  of  things  in  an  absolute,  which  is  at- 
once  causa  sui  et  effectus  7rarrjp  uvTonaTaip,  Ylos  eavToi/ — in  the  abso»  * 
lute  identity  of  subject  and  object,  which  it  calls  Nature,  and- 
which  in  its  highest  power  is  nothing  else  but  self-conscious  will 
or  intelligence.     In  this  sense  the  position  of  Malbranche,  that- 
we  see  all  things  in  God,  is  a  strict  philosophical  truth ;  and 
equally  true  is  the  assertion  of  Hobbes,  of  Hartley,  and  of  their 
masters  in  ancient   Greece,  that  all    real  knowledge  supposes  a 
prior  sensation.     For  sensation  itself  is  but  vision  nascent,  not^ 
the  cause  of  intelligence,  but  intelligence  itself  revealed  as   an 
earlier  power  in  the  process  of  self-construction. 

Mn/cap,  i\a8i  poi  ! 
YlaTep,  i\u0i  poi 
Ei  irapa  Koo-pov, 
Ei  irapa.  po'ipav 
Ta>i/  (Ttoi/  eOiyov  ! 

Bearing  then  this  in  mind,  that  intelligence  is  a  self-develop-*- 
ment,  not  a  quality  supcrvening  to  a  Bubstance,  we  may  abstract 
from  all  degree,  and  for  the  purpose  of  philosophie  construetioE 
reduce  it  to  kind,  under  the  idea  of  an  indestructible  power  with 
two  opposite  and  counteracting  foroos,  whioh  by  a  nietaphor  bor» 

rowed  f  rom  astronomy,  we  mav  <all  11 entrifuga]  and  centripeda. 

forces.     The  intelligence  in  the  one  tends  to  objectize  itself,  and 

in  the  other  to  know  itself  intl bject.     Ii  will  be  hereafter  my 

busincss  to  construct  by  a  series  of  intuitions  llio  progressive 
schemes  that  must  follow  from  such  a  power  with  Buch  foroes, 
till  I  arrive  at  the  fulness  of  the  human  intelligence.  For  my 
presenl  purpose,  I  assume  such  a  power  as  mj  principle,  in  ordei 
to  deduce  from  it  a  faculty,  the  generation,  agency,  and  applioa 
tion  of  \\  bich  form  the  contonts  of  fche  ensuing4  chapter. 

In  a  preceding  page  I  bave  justified  the  ose  of  technical  trrm9 
iii  philosophy,  whenever  fchey  fcend  fco  preclude  oonfusioii  <>f 
fchought,  and  when  fchey  assisi  fche  memory  by  the  exclusive 
singleness  of  fcheix  meaning  more  than  fchey  may,  for  a  short 
t  inn',  bowildor  the  attontion  by  fcheir  b1  rangeness.  I  fcrusfc,  fchat  I 
bavo  m>t  oxti-ndcil  this  privilege  beyond  the  grounds  dta  whichl 
have  claimed  it  ;  namely,  fche  eonveniencv  ol  fche  Bcholastic  phraae 
to  distinguish  the  kind  from  all  degrees,  or  rafcher  fco  ezpress  the 
kind  with  the  abstraction  of  degree,  as  Eor  in  bance  multeitj 
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instead  of  multitude ;  or  secondly,  f or  tlie  sake  of  correspondence 
in  sound  in  interdependent  or  antithetical  terms,  as  subject  and 
object ;  or  lastly,  to  avoid  tbe  wearying  recurrence  of  circumlocu- 
tions  and  definitions.  Thus  I  sball  venture  to  use-  potence,  in 
order  to  express  a  specific  degree  of  a  power,  in  imitation  of  the 
Algebraists.  I  bave  even  bazarded  the  new  verb  potenziate,  with 
its  derivatives,  in  order  to  express  the  combination  or  transfer  of 
powers.  It  is  with  new  or  unusual  terms,  as  with  privileges  in 
courts  of  justice  or  legislature — there  can  be  no  legitimate  privi- 
lege,  where  there  already  exists  a  positive  iaw  adequate  to  the 
purpose ;  and  when  there  is  no  law  in  existence,  the  privilege  is 
to  be  justified  by  its  accordance  with  the  end,  or  final  cause,  of  all 
law.  Unusual  and  new  coined  words  are  doubtless  an  evil ;  but u 
vagueness,  confusion,  and  imperfect  conveyance  of  our  thoughts,  • 
are  a  far  greater.  Every  system,  which  is  under  the  necessity  of  > 
using  terms  not  familiarized  by  the  metaphysics  in  fashion,  will 
be  described  as  written  in  an  unintelligible  style,  and  the  author 
must  expect  the  charge  of  having  substituted  learned  jargon  for 
clear  conception;  wbile,  according  to  the  creed  of  our  modern 
philosophers,  nothing  is  deemed  a  clear  conception,  but  what  is 
representable  by  a  distinct  image.  Thus  the  conceivable  is 
reduced  within  the  bounds  of  the  picturable.  Hinc  patet,  qui  fiat 
ut,  cum  irrepraesentabile  et  impossibile  vulgo  ejusdem  significatus 
habeantur,  eonceptus  tam  continui,  quam  infiniti,  a  plurimis  rejici- 
antur,  quippe  qnornm,  secundum  leges  cognitionis  intuitiv»,  reproe- 
sentatio  est  impossibilis.  Quanquam  autem  harum  e  non  paucis 
scholis  explosarum  notionmn,  prcesertim  prioris,  causam  hic  non  gero, 
maximi  tamen  momenti  erit  monuisse :  gravissimo  illos  errore  labi, 
qui  tam  perversd  argumentandi  ratione  utuntur.  Quicquid  enim 
repugnat  legibus  intellectus  et  rationis,  utique  est  impossibile  ;  quod 
autem,  cum  rationis  purce  sit  objectum,  legibus  cognitionis  intuitivce 
tantummodo  non  subest,  non  item.  Nam  hic  dissensus  inter  facul- 
tatem  sensitivam  et  intellectualem,  fquarum  indolem  mox  exponamj 
nihil  indigitat,  nisi,  quas  mens  ab  intellectu  acceptas  fert  ideas 
abstractas,  illas  in  concreto  exsequi,  et  in  intuitus  commutare 
sa3penumero  non  posse.  Hcec  autem  reluctantia  subjectiva  men- 
titur,  ut  plurimum,  repugnantiam  aliquam  objectivam,  et  incautos 
facile  fallit,  limitibus,  quibus  mens  humana  circumscribitur,  pro  iis 
habitis,  quibus  ipsa  rerum  essentia  continetur* 

*  Kant  de  Mundi  Sensibilis  atque  Intelli-     reject  the  notion  of  the  continuous  and  the 
gibilisforma  etprincipiis,H10.  inflnite.    They  take,  namely,  the  words  irre- 

presentable  and   impossible  in  one  and  the 

tkanslatton.  same  meaning;  and,  according  to  the  forma 

"  Hence  it  is  clear,  fron;  what  cause  many     of  sensuous  evidence,  the  notion  of  the  con- 
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Critics,  who  are  inost  ready  to  bring  this  cbarge  of  pedantry 
and  unintelbgibility,  are  tlie  inost  apt  to  overlook  tbe  iinportant 
fact,  tbat  besides  tbe  language  of  words,  tbere  is  a  language  o£ 
spirits  fsermo  interiorj,  and  tbat  tbe  former  is  only  tbe  vebicle  of 
tbe  latter.  Consequently  tbeir  assurance,  tbat  tbey  do  not  under- 
stand  tbe  pbilosopbic  writer,  instead  of  proving  anytbing 
against  tbe  pbilosopby,  may  furnisb  an  equal  and  (ca 
paribus)  even  a  stronger  presumption  against  tbeir  own  pbi- 
losopbic  talent. 

Gi*eat  indeed  are  tbe  obstacles  wbicb  an  Englisb  metapbysician 
bas  to  encounter.  Amongst  bis  most  respectable  and  intelligent 
judges,  tbere  will  be  niany  wbo  bave  devoted  their  attention 
exclusively  to  tbe  concerns  and  interests  of  buman  life,  and  wbo 
bring  witb  tbem  to  tbe  perusal  of  a  pbilosopbic  system  an  babitual 
aversion  to  all  speculations,  tbe  utility  and  application  of  wbicb 
are  not  evident  and  immediate.  To  tbese  I  would  in  tbe  first 
instance  merely  oppose  an  autbority,  wbicb  tbey  tbemselves  bold 
venerable,  tbat  of  Lord  Bacon :  non  inutiles  adentiae  existimandcB 
sunt,  quarum  in  se  nullus  est  usus,  si  i/ngenia  acua/nt  et  orddment, 

Tbere  are  otbers  wbose  prejudices  are  still  more  formidable, 
inasmucb  as  tbey  are  grounded  in  their  m<  >ral  feelinga  and  religii  nu 
principles,  wbicb  bad  been  alarmed  and  sbocked  by  tbe  impious 
and  pernicious  tenets  defended  by  Hume,  Priestley,  and  tbe 
Frencb  fatalists  or  necessitarians ;  soine  of  wbom  bad  perverted 
metapbysical  reasonings  to  tbe  denial  of  tbc  mysteries  and  indeed 
of  all  tbe  peculiar  ductrines  <>f  Cbristianity ;  and  otbers  even  to 
the  suhvcrsion  of  all  distinction  between  right  an<l  wrong.  I 
would  request  sucb  men  to  consider  wbat  ;m  eminent  and  suc- 


tbiuons  snd  tfae  Inflnlte  i>  doubtleei  iui]H,<-  is  ln  Itaelf  merely  sutdectivi  ,  I  i  an  Inaapa- 

slble.    l  em  nol   '),,,■.  pleading  the  cau  e  of  city  in  the  nature  of  man)  too  often  puiN 

t               .  ■>,  wliich    1 1 ■  •  t   :i   fi-w  wlnnils   linve  1'or  ;ui   incoDgmlty   or   Imposslbllity   in   tlie 

thonght   proper   to  ezplode,  espedally  the  object  (i.e.  thenotlona  themaelvea)  and  lednoai 

fo  mi i    the  Latvi  of  continnltf),    But  u  ii  ol  the  lm  ui  lou    to  miatake  the  |lmil  I 

thehighi                      to  admonlsh  the  reader,  thehuman  racnltiea  for  the  Umits  oi  thinga, 

o  pn  rerted  ■  modi  of  ■   tbey  reaUy  <  icist." 

nder  a  grlevoua  <  poi      What-        I  take  tfa ision  to  obeerve,  thal  ben 

over  oppsse    the  rorma]   prlndplee   oi    the  and  elsewhere  Knnt  uses  tbe  terms  Intnition, 

nding  and  tta                      nfeseedly  andtheverb  active  (Intueri,  • 

ilej  butnot  therei tuat,  whloh  ui  tehauen)  for  wbich  we  have  nnfortunately 

not  amenable  to  the  forms  of  sensn>  do  oorrespondent  word,  exdueively  for  thai 

it  is  eicclu  Ivelyan  oh-  whlchi  ui          ,                    paoe  and  time, 

Jed  "i   p                       For  thii  non-colnd-  He  therefore  consistentiy  and  rightly  denlM 

denoi  "i  tl noni  and  tbe  InteUectaal  the  poealbillty  ol  InteUectual  intultiona,    Hnt 

lure  ol   whlota  l  ihall  presently  laj  or  ihla  eiclndve 

open)    provei   nothing  more,   bul    tbal    thi  the  term,  I  havi  roverted  to  lto  wldef 

idequately  represent  In  glgnlflcation  authorised  by  our  eldar  theoto* 

the   ooncrate,  and    ti                  n   dlitinct  Buna  and  metapta                   irdlng  to  whoag 

Images,  sbstraci    notioni   derived  from  Iha  the  term  ooniprebenda  aU  trnths  knowa  to  M 

pure  inteUeet    Uut  tbis  oontradiotion,  whioh  wttboBt a med  nm 
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cessful  def ender  of  the  Christian  f aith  has  observed,  that  trae  nieta- 
physics  are  nothing  else  but  trae  divinity,  and  that,  in  f act,  the  •*' 
writers,  who  have  given  them  such  just  offence,  were  sophists,  who 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  general  neglect  into  which  the  science 
of  logic  has  unhappily  fallen,  rather  than  metaphysicians,  a  name 
indeed  which  those  writers  were  the  first  to  explode  as  unmean- 
ing.  Secondly,  I  would  remind  them,  that  as  long  as  there  are 
men  in  the  world  to  whom  the  Tvcodi  a-eavrbv  is  an  instinct  and  a 
command  from  their  own  nature,  so  long  will  there  be  metaphy- 
sicians  and  metaphysical  speculations ;  that  false  metaphysics 
can  be  effectually  counteracted  by  true  metaphysics  alone ;  and 
that  if  the  reasoning  be  clear,  solid  and  pertinent,  the  truth 
deduced  can  never  be  the  less  valuable  on  account  of  the  depth 
from  which  it  may  have  been  drawn. 

A  third  class  profess  themselves  friendly  to  metaphysics,  and 
believe  that  they  are  themselves  metaphysicians.  They  have  no 
objection  to  system  or  terminology,  provided  it  be  the  method 
and  the  nomenclature  to  which  they  have  been  farniliarized  in  the 
writings  of  Locke,  Hume,  Hartley,  Condillac,  or  perhaps  Dr. 
Reid,  and  Professor  Stewart.  To  objections  from  this  cause  it  is 
a  sufficient  answer,  that  one  main  object  of  my  attempt  was  to 
demonstrate  the  vagueness  or  insufficiency  of  the  terms  used  in 
the  metaphysical  schools  of  France  and  Great  Britain  since  the 
Revolution,  and  that  the  errors  which  I  propose  to  attack  cannot 
subsist,  except  as  they  are  concealed  behind  the  mask  of  a  plausi- 
ble  and  indefinite  nomenclature. 

But  the  worst  and  widest  impediment  still  remains.  It  is  the 
predominance  of  a  popular  philosophy,  at  once  the  counterfeit 
and  the  mortal  enemy  of  all  trae  and  manly  metaphysical  research. 
It  is  that  corraption,  introduced  by  certain  immethodical  apho- 
risming  Eclectics,  who,  dismissing  not  only  all  system,  but  all 
logical  connection,  pick  and  choose  whatever  is  most  plausible 
and  showy ;  who  select  whatever  words  can  have  some  semblance 
of  sense  attached  to  them  without  the  least  expenditure  of  thought, 
in  short,  whatever  may  enable  men  to  talk  of  what  they  do  not 
understand,  with  a  careful  avoidance  of  everything  that  might 
awaken  them  to  a  momenfs  suspicion  of  their  ignorance.  This, 
alas !  is  an  irremediable  disease,  for  it  brings  with  it,  not  so 
much  an  indisposition  to  any  particvdar  system,  but  an  utter  losa 
of  taste  and  f aculty  for  all  system  and  for  all  philosophy.  Like 
echoes  that  beget  each  other  amongst  the  mountains,  the  praise 
or  blame  of  such  men  rolls  in  volleys  long  af ter  the  report  f rom  the 
original  blunderbuss.     Sequacitas  est  potius  et  coitio  quara  consensus  .' 
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et  tamen  (quocl  pessimum  esf)  pusiUanimitas  ista  non  vine  arrogantid  et 
/astidio  se  ojjert* 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  nature  and  genesis  of  the  imagina- 
tion ;  but  I  must  first  take  leave  to  notice,  that  after  a  more 
accurate  perusal  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  remarks  on  the  Imagination 
in  his  preface  to  the  new  edition  of  his  poems,  I  find  that  rny  con- 
clusions  are  not  so  consentient  with  his  as,  I  confess,  I  had  taken 
for  granted.  In  an  article  contributed  by  me  to  Mr.  Southey's 
"  Omniana,"  On  the  soul  and  its  organs  of  sense,  are  the  following 
sentences  : — "  These  (the  human  faculties)  I  would  arrange  under 
the  different  senses  and  powers ;  as  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  touch, 
&c. ;  the  imitative  power,  voluntary  and  automatic  :  the  imagina- 
tion,  or  shaping  or  modifying  power ;  the  fancy,  or  the  aggrega- 
tive  and  associative  power ;  the  understanding,  or  the  regulative, 
substantiating  and  realizing  power ;  the  speeiilative  reason — ris 
thcoretica  et  scientifica,  or  the  power  by  which  we  produce.  or  aiia  to 
produce,  unity,  necessityand  universality  in  all  our  knowledge  by 
means  of  principles  a  prtori;f  the  will,  or  practical  reason;  the 
faculty  of  choice  (Germanice,  Willkiihr)  aud  (distinet  both  from 
the  moral  will  and  the  choice)  the  sensation  of  volition,  which  1 
have  found  reason  to  include  under  the  head  of  single  and  double 
touch."  To  this,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  subject  in  queataon, 
namely,  the  words  (the  aggregative  and  associative  power),  .Mr. 
Wordsworth's  "  only  objection  is  that  the  definition  is  to<>  general. 
To  aggregate  and  to  associate,  to  evoke  and  combine.  belong  as 
well  to  fche  imagination  as  the  Eancy."  I  reply,  thal  if  by  the 
power  of  evoking  and  combining,  Mr.  W.  means  tbe  Bame  as,  and 
no  more  tlian,  1  meanl  bytbe  aggregatiye  and  associative,  I  con- 
tinue  to  deny  that  it  belongs  at  all  t<>  the  imaginatiozi :  ami  I  am 
disposed  to  conjeeture  tbat  he  has  mistaken  tbe  co-presence  ol 
fancy  witli  imaginatioi]  f or  tbe  operation  of  tbe  latter  singly.  A 
man  may  work  witli  tw<>  v»'i-y  diflVrcnl  toola  al  tbe  same  momentj 
each  has  its  sbare  in  tbe  work,  l>ut  tbe  wori  effected  by  eacb  u 
distimt  ;i 1 1 <  1  different.  But  itwill  probably  apjx-ar  in  tbe  nexj 
cbapter,  that  dfciniiiLr  it  nreessary  t<>  <_r< >  l>;i<k  muob  fuiilicr  tlian 
Mr,  Wordswortb'8  subjecl  requiredor  permitted,  I  bave  attacb/ed 
a  uieanint,'  t<>  1  >• » 1 1  i  faney  and    imagination,  wbicb   be  lia<l  not  in 

•  Baoon'a  Yorum  Orgavum,  p<?rl<  «p™  m  fmm 

■f-  Tbla  phroae, o  priori,U  In  oommon moil  wlthout),  we  then  lcnow  tbal  n  nm-i  bni 

g  :    md an  absurdltj bnr-  pre-exlnted,   or  iii>-  experienpe  Itaelf  would 

thened  otj  lt, whlch  it  d  rvel    By  have  been  rmpomible.    By  experience  only  I 

kimw ledge,  •>  /•<■"' ".  «'  '!"  ix'1  nH-im.  iliat  wr  knnu  that  l  Eiave  eyea;  bnl  then  myreaaoa 

r.in  lcnnw  anytbing  previoualy  i"  experlence,  oonvlncea  me  tbat  l  muat  have  Iiad  eye»  ln 

wbich  wonld  be  a  oontradiction  in  terma:  bnt  order  lo  the  experienoe. 
Ihat  bavlng  once  known  >t  byocoaaioa  <>i  <'x- 
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view,  at  least  while  lie  was  writing  that  preface.  He  will  judge. 
Would  to  heaven,  I  might  meet  with  niany  sueh  readers.  I  will 
oonclude  with  the  words  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  :  "  He  to  whom 
all  things  are  one,  who  draweth  all  things  to  one,  and  seeth  all 
things  in  one,  may  enjoy  true  peace  and  rest  of  spirit."* 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

On  the  imagination,  or  esemplastic  power 

"  0  Adam  !  one  Almighty  is,  from  whom 

All  things  proceed,  and  up  to  him  return 

If  not  depraved  from  good  :  created  all 

Such  to  perfection,  one  first  nature  all 

Indued  with  various  forms,  various  degrees 

Of  substance,  and  in  tbings  that  live,  of  life; 

But  more  refin'd,  more  spiritous  and  pure, 

As  nearer  to  him  placed  or  nearer  tending, 

Kach  in  their  several  active  spheres  assign'd. 

Till  body  up  to  spirit  work,  in  bounds 

Proportion'd  to  each  kind.    So  from  the  root 

Springs  lighter  the  green  stalk :  from  thence  the  leaves 

More  airy  :  last,  the  bright  consummate  flower 

Spirits  odorous  breathes.     Flowers  and  their  fruit, 

Man's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sublim'd, 

To  vital  spirits  aspire  :  to  animal : 

To  intellectual '. — give  both  life  and  sense, 

Fancy  and  understanding :  whence  the  soul 

Reason  receives.  and  reason  is  her  being, 

Discursive  or  intuitive."  Par.  Lost,  b.  v. 

"  Sane  si  res  corporales  nil  nisi  materiale  continerent,  rerissime  dicerentur  in  fluxu  con- 
tistere  neque  habere  substantiale  quicquam,  quemadmodum  et  Platonici  olim  recte  agnc- 
vere. — Hinc  igitur,  prozter  pure  mathematica  et  phantasiw  subjecta,  collegi  qua>dam  meta- 
physica  solaque  mente  perceptibilia,  esse  admittenda :  et  massw  materiali  principium, 
quoujlam  superius  et,  ut  sic  dicam,  formdle  addendum  :  quandoquidem  omnes  veritates 
rerum  corporearum  ex  solis  axiomatibus  logisticis  et  geometricis,  nempe  de  magno  et  parvo, 
toto  et  parte,  figura  et  situ,  colligi  non  possint :  sed  alia  de  causd  et  effectu,  actioneque  et 
passione,  accedere  debeant,  quibus  ordinis  rerum  rationes  salventur.  Id  principium  rerum, 
an  cfTeAexela"  ovn  vim  appellemus,  non  refert,  modo  meminerimus,  per  solam  Yirium  notion- 
em  intelligibiliter  explicari." 

Leibnitz:  Op.  T.  II.  P.  II. p.  53.— T.  UI.p.  321. 

2e'/3ofiai  Noepa>i/ 
Kpv^iai'  Ta^iv 
Xa>pet  TI  ME20N 
Ou  Kara\v9tv. 

SYNEsn,  Symn.  111. 1.  231. 

DES  CABTES,  speaking  as  a  naturalist,  and  in  imitation  of 
Archimedes,  said,  Give  me  matter  and  motion  and  I  will 
construct  you  the  universe.     We  must  of  course  understand  hina 

*  Jer.  Taylor"s  "  Via  Pacis." 
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to  have  meant,  I  will  render  the  construction  of  tlie  universe 
intelligible.  In  the  sanie  sense  the  transceudental  philosopher 
says  :  Grant  me  a  nature  having  two  contrary  forces,  the  one  of 
which  tends  to  expand  infinitely,  while  the  other  strives  to 
apprehend  or  find  itself  in  this  infinity,  and  I  will  cause  the  w<  irld 
of  intelligences  with  the  whole  system  of  their  representations  to 
rise  up  before  you.  Every  other  science  pre-supposes  inteUigence 
as  already  existing  and  complete:  the  philosopher  contemplates 
it  in  its  growth,  and  as  it  were  represents  its  history  to  the  mind 
from  its  birth  to  its  maturity. 

Tbe  venerable  Sage  ©f  Koenigsberg  has  preceded  the  march  of 
this  master-thought  as  an  effective  pioneer,  in  his  essay  on  the 
introduction  of  negative  quantities  into  phiiosophy,  published 
1763.  In  this  he  has  shown,  that  instead  of  assailing  the  science 
of  mathematics  by  metaphysics,  as  Berkeley  did  in  his  "  Analyst," 
or  of  sophisticating  it,  as  Wolf  did,  by  the  vain  attempt  of  deduc- 
ing  the  first  priuciples  of  geometry  f rom  supposed  deeper  grounds 
of  ontology,  it  behoved  the  metaphysician  rather  to  examine 
whether  the  only  pi-ovince  of  knowledge  which  man  has  Bncceeded 
in  erecting  into  a  pure  science,  might  not  fumish  materials  01  at 
least  hints  for  establishing  and  pacifying  the  unsettled,  warring, 
and  embroiled  domain  of  philosophy.  An  imitation  of  the  mal  he- 
matical  method  has  indeed  been  attempted  with  no  better  sueeess 
than  attended  the  cssay  of  David  to  wear  the  armour  of  SaaL 
Another  use,  however,  is  possible  and  of  far  greater  promise, 
namely,  the  actual  application  of  the  positions  which  had  so 
wonderfully  enlarged  the  disooveries  of  geometry,  m/utatie  nw- 
tandis,  to  philosopbical  subjects.  Kant  having  briefly  illnstrated 
the  utility  of  such  an  atf< impt  in  fche  questions  of  spacv.  motion, 
and  infinitely  small  quantities,  as  enipl  »ycd  by  t  lie  mathemal  i< •  i; i n, 
proceeda  to  the  Ldea  of  negative  quantities  and  the  transfer  of 
them  to  metaphysical  investigation.  Opposites,  lir  weD  obserrOB, 
arc  of  two  kinds.  either  LogicaL  /.'.,  suoh  as  are  absolutely  ineom« 
ji.itilil.' ;  or  reai  without  bring  contradiotory.  The f ormer he  de- 
nominates  Nihilnegatiw/m  irrepnxsentabile,  the  connectioD  ofwhioh 
produces  nonsensc.  A  body  in  motion  is  something — Aliquid 
cogitabUt  ;  bul  a  body,  at  nnc  and  the  sauif  time  in  motiou  andnoi 
in  motion.  Lsnothing,   OT  al    most,  air  articulated  into   nonscuse. 

JJut  a  motory  ton I  a  body  in  one  direction,  and  an  equal  foree 

of  thc  samc  body  in  an  opposite  dircction,  is  not  incompatible, 
and  thc  tesult,  namcly  rcst,  is  rcal  and  rcprcscntable.  For  the 
purposes  of  mathematica]  calculus  it  is  iudiffercnt  wliicli  f.  >rce  we 
term  negative,  aud  whieh  positive,  and  consequently  we  appro- 
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priate  tlie  latter  to  that  which  happens  to  be  the  prineipal 
object  in  our  thoughts.  Thus  if  a  rnan's  capital  be  ten  and  his 
debts  eight,  the  subtraction  will  be  the  same,  whether  we  call  the 
capital  negative  debt,  or  the  debt  negative  capital.  But  inas- 
much  as  the  latter  stands  practically  in  reference  to  the  former, 
we  of  course  represent  the  sum  as  10 — 8.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
two  equal  forces  acting  in  opposite  directions,  both  being  finite 
and  each  distinguished  from  the  other  by  its  direction  only,  must 
neutralize  or  reduce  each  other  to  inaction,  Now  the  trans- 
cendental  philosophy  dernands,  first,  that  two  forces  should  be 
conceived  which  counteract  each  other  by  their  essential  nature  ; 
not  only  not  in  consequence  of  the  accidental  direction  of  each, 
but  as  prior  to  all  direction,  nay,  as  the  primary  forces  from 
which  the  conditions  of  all  possible  directions  are  derivative  and 
deducible :  secondly,  that  these  forces  should  be  assumed  to  be 
both  alike  infinite,  both  alike  indestructible.  The  problem  will 
then  be  to  discover  the  result  or  product  of  two  such  forces,  as 
distinguished  f rom  the  result  of  those  f orces,  which  are  finite,  and 
derive  their  difference  solely  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
direction.  "When  we  have  formed  a  scheme  or  outline  of  these 
two  different  kinds  of  force,  and  of  their  different  results  by  the 
process  of  discursive  reasoning,  it  will  then  remain  for  us  to 
elevate  the  Thesis  from  notional  to  actual,  by  contemplating  in- 
tuitively  this  one  power  with  its  two  inherent  indestructible  yet 
counteracting  f orces,  and  the  results  or  generations  to  which  their 
inter-penetration  gives  existence,  in  the  living  principle  and  in 
the  process  of  our  own  self-consciousness.  By  what  instrument 
this  is  possible  the  solution  itself  will  discover,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  will  reveal  to  and  for  whom  it  is  possible.  Non  omnia  pos- 
sumus  omnes.  There  is  a  philosophic,  no  less  than  a  poetic  genius, 
which  is  differenced  from  the  highest  perfection  of  talent,  not  by 
degree  but  by  kind. 

The  counteraction  then  of  the  two  assumed  forces  does  not 
depend  on  their  meeting  from  opposite  directions;  the  power 
which  acts  in  them  is  indestructible ;  it  is  therefore  inexhaustibly 
re-ebullient ;  and  as  something  must  be  the  result  of  these  two 
forces,  both  alike  infinite,  and  both  alike  indestructible ;  and  as 
rest  or  neutralization  cannot  be  this  result ;  no  other  conception 
is  possible,  but  that  the  product  must  be  a  tertium  aliquid,  or 
finite  generation.  Consequently  this  conception  is  necessary. 
Now  this  tertium  aliquid  can  be  no  other  than  an  inter-penetra« 
tion  of  the  counteracting  powers,  partaking  of  both. 

#****** 
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Tlius  far  liad  tbe  work  been  transcribed  for  tbe  pres9,  wben  I 
feceived  tbe  following  letter  from  a  friend,  wbose  practical  jndg- 
ruent  I  bave  bad  ample  reason  to  estimate  and  revere,  and  wbose 
taste  and  sensibibty  preclude  all  tbe  excuses  wbicb  my  self-love 
migbt  possibly  bave  prompted  me  to  set  up  in  plea  against  tbe  deci- 
sion  of  advisers  of  equal  good  sense,  but  witb  less  tact  and  f  eeling : 

"  Dear  C. 

"  You  ask  my  opinion  concerning  your  chapter  on  the  Imagination, 
both  as  to  the  impressions  it  made  on  myself,  and  as  to  those  tohich  1 
think  it  will  make  on  the  public,  i.e.,  that  part  of  the  public  who, 
the  title  of  the  work  and  from,  its  forming  a  sort  of  introduction  to  a 
volume  of  poems,  are  likely  to  constitute  the  great  majwrity  of  your  rec 

"  As  to  mysclf,  and  stating  in  the  first  place  the  effect  on  my  under- 
Btanding,  your  opinions  and  method  of  argument  were  not  only  so  new 
to  me,  but  so  directly  the  reverse  of  all  I  had  ever  b<  >  >•/   to 

consider  as  truth,  that  even  if  I  had  comprehended  your  premises  suffi- 
ciently  to  have  admitted  them,  and  had  seen  tJn  necessity  ofyour  conclur 
sions,  I  should  still  have  been  in  that  state  of  mind,  which  in  your  ttote 
[see  page  36]  you  have  so  ingeniously  evolved,  as  the  antithesis  to  that 
in  which  a  man  is,  when  he  makes  a  bull.  In  your  oum  words,  I  should 
hivr  ftdt  as  if  I  httl  hmt  sttiut/ing  i>ii  my  htntl. 

"  The  cffcct  on  my  feelin<_rs,   <>/t   t/tf  otlttr  Ittiinl,  I  cnnnot  betb 
prisni/,   ilttin  hy  supijiosing   tnysi-If  to  havc  knmrn   only  our  light   >iiry 
modem  chapels  of  ease,  and  then  for  the  first  time  to  have  been  placed, 
tintl  />f/  n/ime,  in  one  of  our  largest  Oothic  cathedrah,  in  a  gusty 
litj/it  night  ofautumn,    '  Now  in  glimmer,  and  now  in  gloom  f  qften  m 
pfi/pu/i/f  rlarkness  nnl  without  a  chUly  sensation  of  terror;  then  suddenlp 
emerging  into  broad  yet    visionary  lights  with   cdoured  shadows,   tf 
fantastic  shapes,  yet  aU  decked  with  lt<>/y  insignia  and  mystic  syrnboU; 
and  ever  and  anou  coming  outfuU  upon  pictures  and  stone-work 
uf  great  men,  with  whose  names  I  was  familiar,  but  which  looked  upon 
me  with  countenances  tiu>/  an  expression,  the  most  dissimilar  to  <ill  l 
Iniil  htrn  /ii  t/it  hahit  of  connectimg  with  thosi  names.     Those  whom  I 
had  been  taught  to  venerate  as  <ilnt<ist  super-human  in  magnitude  <f 
inteUect,  I  found  perched  in  little  fret-work  niches,  as  grotesque  d 
while  the  grotesques,  in  my  hitherto  belief,  stood  guarding  th*  high  altar 
urith  ti/i  t/n  characters  of  Apotheosis,     Tn  short,  what  I  had  supposed 
tubstances  werethinned  away  int<>  shadows,  while  everywhere,  sh         i 

?/•./•<    i/iijitif/  inl'1  siilis/nnrrs  : 

•  ir    u  r»  t  .ii.-.  iii  iv  }-■  rnird  that  gliadow  nemtt, 
For  cin  ii  ieem'd  etthn  !'  .[rjuroif, 

"  }".  (  after  aU,  I  could  nut  but  repeat  t/ie  lines  which  y<m  had  quoted 
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from  a  MS.  poem  of  your  oum  in  The  Fbiexd,  and  applied  to  a  work 
of  Mr.  Wordswortti 's  though  ivith  afew  of  the  ivords  altered: 

"  An  Orphic  tale  indeed, 

A  tale  obscure  of  high  and  passionate  thoughta 
To  a  strange  music  chaunted !'' 

"  Be  assured,  however,  that  I  look  forward  anxiously  to  your  great 
book  on  ihe  Constructive  Philosophy,  wtiich  you  have  promised  and 
a/nnounced:  and  that  I  will  do  my  best  to  understand  it.  Ordy  I  ivill 
not  promise  to  descend  into  the  dark  cave  of  Trophonius  with  you,  there 
to  rub  rny  own  eyes,  in  order  to  rnake  the  sparks  and  figured  fiashes, 
which  I  am  required  to  see. 

"  So  much  for  myself.  But  as  for  the  public,  I  do  not  hesitate  a 
moment  in  advising  and  urging  you  to  withdraw  the  chapter  from  the 
present  work,  and  to  reserve  it  for  your  announced  treatise  on  the  Logos 
or  communicative  intellect  in  Man  and  Deity.  First,  because  imper- 
fectly  as  I  understand  the  present  chapter,  I  see  clearly  that  you  have 
done  too  much,  and  yet  not  enough.  You  have  been  obliged  to  omit  so 
many  links,  from  the  necessity  of  compression,  that  what  remains  looks 
(if  I  may  recur  to  my  former  illustrationj  like  the  fragments  of  the 
winding  steps  of  an  old  ruined  toiver.  Secondly,  a  still  stronger  argu- 
ment  (at  least  one  that  I  am  sure  will  be  more  forcible  with  youj  is, 
that  your  readers  will  have  both  right  and  reason  to  complain  of  you. 
Tltis  chapter,  which  cannot,  when  it  is printed,  amount  to  so  little  as  an 
hundred  pages,  will  of  necessity  greatly  increase  the  expeme  of  the  ivork; 
and  every  reader  ivho,  like  myself,  is  neither  prepared  or  perhaps  calcu- 
lated  for  the  study  of  so  abstruse  a  subject  so  abstrusely  treated,  will,  as 
I  have  before  tiinted,  be  almost  entitled  to  accuse  you  of  a  sort  of  im- 
position  on  him.  For  who,  he  might  truly  dbserve,  could  from  your 
title-page,  viz.,  '  My  Literary  Life  and  Opinions,'  piMished  too  as 
introductwy  to  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems,  have  anticipated,  or 
even  conjectured,  a  long  treatise  on  ideal  Realism,  which  holds  the  sarne 
relation  in  abstruseness  to  Plotinus,  as  Plotinus  does  to  Plato.  It  xvill 
be  wdl,  if  already  you  have  not  too  much  of  metapjhysical  disquisition  in 
your  ivork,  thov.gh  as  the  larger  part  of  the  disquisition  is  historical,  ii 
will  doubtless  be  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  many  to  whose 
unprepared  minds  your  speculations  on  the  esemplastic  power  would  be 
utterly  unintelligible.  Be  assured,  if  you  do  publish  this  chapter  in  the 
present  work,  you  will  be  reminded  of  Bishop  Berkeley's  Siris,  announced 
as  an  Essay  on  Tar-water,  which  beginning  with  Tar  ends  with  the 
Trinity,  the  omne  scibile  forming  the  interspiace.  I  say  in  the  present 
work.  In  that  greater  work  to  which  you  have  devoted  so  many  years^ 
and  study  so  intense  and  various,  it  will  be  in  its  proper  place.  Your 
•prospectus  will  have  described  and  announeed  both  its  contents  and  their 
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nature ;  and  if  any  persons  purchase  it,  wlio  feel  no  interest  in  tle 
subjects  qfwhich  it  treats,  they  wiU  have  ihemselves  onZy  to  btame. 

"  /  could  add  to  these  arguments  one  derived  from  pecuniary  motives, 
and  particidarly  from  the  probable  ejjects  on  the  sale  of  your  \ 
publication;  but  they  vould  weigh  Uttle  urith  you  compared  with  fhe 
preceding.  Besides,  I  have  long  observed,  that  arguments  drawn  from 
your  own  personal  interests  m-ore  often  aet  on  you  as  narcotict  tlan  as 
stimulants,  and  tliat  in  money  concerns  you  have  some  small  portiuii  of 
pig-nature  in  your  moral  idiosyncracy,  and  like  these  amiable  cr> 
must  occasionally  be  puUed  backward  from  the  boat  in  order  to  make 
you  enter  it.  All  success  attend  you,  for  if  hard  thinhing  and  hard 
reading  are  merits,  you  have  deserved  it. 

"  Tour  affectionate,  &c.n 

In  consequence  of  this  very  judicious  letter,  which  produced 
complete  conviction  on  my  mind,  I  sliall  content  myself  f<  ir  the 
present  with  stating  the  main  result  of  the  chapter,  which  I 
have  reserved  for  thatfuture  publication,  a  detailed  prospectus  of 
which  the  reader  will  find  at  the  close  of  the  second  volume.* 

The  imagination  then  I  consider  either  as  primary,  or  se- 
condary.  The  priruary  imagination  I  hold  to  he  the  li\  ing  power 
and  prime  agent  of  all  humau  perception,  and  as  a  repetition  in 
the  finite  mind  of  the  eternal  act  of  creation  in  the  iniinite  I  am. 
The  secondary  I  consider  as  an  echo  of  the  former,  CO-existing 
with  the  conscious  will,  yet  still  as  identical  with  the  primary  in 
the  kind  of  its  agency,  and  differing  only  in  degree,  aud  in  the 
mode  of  its  operation.  It  dissolves,  difFnses,  dissipates,  in  order  to 
re-create;  or  where  tbis  jiroeess  is  rendered  impossible,  yel  stilL 
at  all  events,  it  struggles  t<>  idealize  andtonnify.  ntially 

rijnl,  even  as  all  objecte  (as  objecte   are  essentially  fixed  and  deadL 

Fancy,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  other  counters  t.>  play  with,  bnt 
fixities  and  definites.  The  Fancy  is  indeed  n<>  other  than  a  mode 
of  memory  emancipated  from  the  order  of  time  and  space;  and 
blended  with,  and  modified  bythal  empirical  phenomenon  of  thfl 
will,  whicli  we  expresa  by  the  word  ohoice.  But  equally  with  the 
ordinary  memory,  it  musi  reeeive  all  its  materials  ready  made 
from  I  he  law  of  b  ■■  tciai  ion. 

Wbatcv.T  more  than  this,  I  ihalj  think  it  fit  to  declare  con- 
cerning  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  imaginatioii  in  the 
pre8ent  work.  will  be  fonnd  in  the  Oritioal  Essay  on  the  oses  of 
the  Snpernatnral  in  poetry  and  the  principles  thal  ifegulate  iti 
introdnction :  which  the  reader  will  find  prefixed  to  the  pooui  of 
The  Ancieut  Mariner. 

•  Mr.  Ccleridgc  diil      I  bll  pnM|MUtM 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

^r^l^  to  tbe  seco* 

Poem  and  Poetry,  wfth^cholia !  *  a™Dy-PMosophic  definitious  of  . 

jQTJRING  the  first  year  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  I  were  nei^- 
V     bours,  our  conversations  turned  frequently  on  the  two  car 

reaaer  by  a  faithful  adherenoe  to  the  truth  of  nature  and  the 
power  of  gij^g  the  i^erest  of  novelty  by  the  moSyin'/colours 

sla^Thi T'  ThV  ??deU  °harm>  wHch  --dents  ^Hghtaid 
wf'      1     a  m°0BhS^  or  sunset,  diffused  over  a  kno^n  and 

SnL^otr ^eared+ *°  «*«— *  the  practicabmty  of 
comoining  both.  These  are  the  poetrv  of  natnrp  -m^  +1  ,/  vl 
suggested  itself  (to  which  of  us  I  d0 nJt  recoUe^  tba?  g^ 

poems  might  be  compcsed  of  two  sorT  T^eTX^l 

excenence  aimed  at  was  to  consist  m  the  interesW  of  the  affec 
tions  by  the  dramatxc  tmth  of  such  emotions/  as  wouM  natiX 
accompany  such  situations,  supposing  them  real  TJ?r 
tnxs  sense  they  have  been  to  eve^ry  huLi T  bTing  tho^om  wl? 
ever  source  of  delusion,  has  at  any  time  believed  himLTlf  l 
supematural  agency.     For  the  seLd  class    subje^we^To  be 

&S71? the  cwte-  ^  ^z:::ehteo 

notxce  them  when  they  present  themselves  ^'  °P  * 

Intbisidea  originated  the  plan  of  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads  •»  in 

=5£KS=* — tT -Soh 

suie  but  for  which,  m  consequence  of  the  film  of  familiaritv  and 


L 
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With  tliis  view  I  wrote  the  "  Ancient  Mariner,"  aud  was  pre- 
paring,  among  other  poems,  the  "  Dark  Ladie,"  and  the  "  Chris- 
tabel,"  in  which  I  should  have  more  nearly  realized  my  ideal  than 
I  had  done  in  my  first  attempt.  But  Mr.  Wordsworth'8  industry 
had  proved  so  naj?h  more  successful,  and  the  number  of  his 
poems  so  much  greaver,  that  my  compositions,  instead  of  fonning 
a  balance,  appeared  rather  an  interpolation  of  heterogeneous 
matter.  Mr.  Wordsworth  added  two  or  three  poenis  written  in 
his  own  character,  in  the  impassioned,  lofty,  and  sustained  dic- 
tion  which  is  characteristic  of  his  genius.  In  this  form  the 
"  Lyrical  Ballads  "  were  published;  and  were  presented  by  him, 
as  an  experiment,  whether  subjects,  which  from  their  nature 
rejected  the  usual  ornaruents  and  extra-colloquial  style  of  poenis 
in  general,  might  not  be  so  managed  in  the  language  of  ordinary 
life  as  to  produce  the  pleasurable  interest  which  it  is  the  peculiar 
business  of  poetiy  to  impart.  To  the  second  edition  he  added  a 
preface  of  considerable  length;  in  which,  notwithstanding  somo 
passages  of  apparently  a  contrary  import,  he  was  un<lerstood 
to  contend  for  the  extension  of  this  style  to  poetry  of  all  kinds, 
and  to  reject  as  vicious  and  indefensible  all  phrases  and  forms  of 
style  that  were  not  included  in  what  he  (unfortunately,  I  tliink, 
adopting  an  equivocal  expression)  called  the  Language  of  real  life. 
From  this  preface,  prefixed  to  poems  in  which  it  waa  imposaible 
to  deny  the  presence  of  original  genius,  however  mistaken  its 
direction  might  be  deemed,  arose  the  whole  long-continuc<l  con- 
troversy.  For  from  the  conjunction  of  perceived  power  with 
supposed  heresy  I  explain  the  Lnveteracy,  and  in  some  inst 
I  grieve  to  say.  the  acrimonious  passions,  witb  which  the  contro- 
versy  has  been  conducted  by  the  assailants. 

Had  Mr.  W<>r<lsw<>rth\s  poenis  1 n  the  silly.  fche  childish  thingfl 

which  fcheywerefora  l<>ng  timedescribe<l  as  l>cin  •_,■■;  liadtheyheeD 
really  distdnguished  t'i\>in  fche  compositions  of  other  poetsmerely 

|l>y  meanness  of  langnage  and  inanity  <>f  fchonghl ;  had  fchey  indeed 
contained  nofching  more  than  whal  is  fouml  in  tlie  parodies  and 
pretcii<lc<l  iniitations  <>f  fchem;  they  niust  li;i \< ■  sunk  at  once,  a 
!  weight,  into  the  Blough  of  oblivion,  and  have  dragged  tli<< 
'  pref ace  along  with  them.  Bnl  year  after  year  increaaed  fche 
nnmber  <<('  Mr.  Wordsworth'8  admirers.  They  were  fonnd,  t...>. 
not  in  thc  l<>\vcr  <'lass<-s  of  the  reading  pnblic,  hnl  < ■  1 1  i « •  1 1  jv-  among 
yonng  men  of  strong  sensibilifcy  and  meditafcive  minds;  and  fcheir 
admiration  (infiamed  perhaps  in  s<>ui<'  dcLrrcc  l>y  <>ppositi<>n)  was 
distinguishcd  l>v  it^  intciisity,  1  mighl  altu<>st  say,  by  its  religiona 
fervour.    These  facfcs,  an<l  tbc  infcellecfcnal  energy  <>f  th<'  author, 
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which  was  more  or  less  consciously  felt,  where  it  was  outwardly 
and  even  boisterously  denied,  meeting  with  sentiments  of  aversion 
to  his  opinions,  and  of  alann  at  their  consequences,  produced  an 
eddy  of  criticism,  which  would  of  itself  have  bome  up  the  poems 
by  the  violence  with  which  it  whirled  them  round  and  round. 
With  many  parts  of  this  preface,  in  the  sense  attributed  to  them, 
and  whieh  the  words  undoubtedly  seem  to  authorize,  I  never  con- 
curred;  but,  on  the  contrary,  objected  to  them  as  erroneous  in 
principle,  and  as  contradictory  (in  appearance  at  least)  both  to 
other  parts  of  the  same  preface  and  to  the  author's  own  practice 
in  the  greater  number  of  the  poems  themselves.  Mr.  "Words- 
worth,  in  his  recent  collection,  has,  I  find,  degraded  this  prefatoiy 
disquisition  to  the  end  of  his  second  volume,  to  be  read  or  not  at 
the  reader's  choice.  But  he  has  not,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  an- 
nounced  any  change  in  his  poetic  creed.  At  all  events,  consider- 
ing  it  as  the  source  of  a  controversy,  in  which  I  have  been 
honoured  more  than  I  deserve  by  the  frequent  conjunction  of  my 
name  with  his,  I  think  it  expedient  to  declare,  once  f  or  all,  in 
what  points  I  coincide  with  his  opinions,  and  in  what  points  I 
altogether  differ.  But  in  order  to  render  myself  intelligible,  I 
must  previously,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  explain  my  ideas, 
first,  of  a  poem ;  and  secondly,  of  poetry  itself ,  in  kind  and  in 
essence. 

The  office  of  philosophical  disquisition  consists  in  just  distinc- 
tion ;  while  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  philosopher  to  preserve 
himself  constantly  aware  that  distinction  is  not  division.  In 
order  to  obtain  adequate  notions  of  any  trath,  we  must  intel- 
lectually  separate  its  distinguishable  parts ;  and  this  is  the  tech- 
nical  process  of  philosophy.  But  having  so  done,  we  must  then 
restore  them  in  our  conceptions  to  the  unity  in  which  they  actu- 
ally  co-exist;  and  this  is  the  result  of  philosophy.  A  poem 
contains  the  same  elements  as  a  prose  composition ;  the  difference, 
therefore,  must  consist  in  a  different  combination  of  them,  in 
consequence  of  a  different  object  proposed.  According  to  the 
difference  of  the  object  will  be  the  difference  of  the  combination. 
It  is  possible  that  the  object  may  be  merely  to  facilitate  the 
recollection  of  any  given  facts  or  observations  by  artificial  ar- 
rangement ;  and  the  composition  will  be  a  poem,  merely  because 
it  is  distinguished  from  prose  by  metre,  or  by  rhyme,  or  by  both 
conjointly.  In  this,  the  lowest  sense,  a  man  migbt  attribute  the 
name  of  a  poem  to  the  well-known  enumeration  of  the  days  in  tba 
aeveral  months  : 

■*  Thirty  days  hath  September. 
April,  June,  and  November,"  &c. 
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and  others  of  the  same  class  and  purpose.  And  as  a  particular 
pleasure  is  found  in  anticipating  the  recurrence  of  sounds  and 
quantities,  all  compositions  that  have  this  charm  superadded, 
whatever  be  their  contents,  may  be  entitled  poems. 

So  much  for  the  superficial  form.  A  difference  of  object  and 
contents  supplies  an  additional  ground  of  distinction.  The  im- 
mediate  purpose  may  be  the  communication  of  truths ;  either  of 
truth  absolute  and  demonstrable,  as  in  works  of  science;  or  of 
f acts  experienced  and  recorded,  as  in  histoiy.  Pleasure,  and  that 
of  the  highest  and  most  permanent  kind,  may  result  from  the 
attainment  of  the  end;  but  it  is  not  itself  the  immediate  end.  In 
other  works  the  communication  of  pleasure  may  be  the  immediate 
purpose;  and  though  truth,  either  moral  or  intcllectual,  ought  to 
be  the  ultimate  end,  yet  this  will  distinguish  the  character  of  the 
author,  not  the  class  to  which  the  work  belongs.  Blest  indeed  is 
that  state  of  society,  in  which  the  immediate  purpose  would  be 
baffled  by  the  perversion  of  the  proper  ultimate  end ;  in  which  no 
charm  of  diction  or  imagery  could  exempt  the  Bathyllus  even  of 
an  Anacreon,  or  the  Aiexis  of  Virgil,  f rom  disgust  and  aversion ! 
But  the  communication  of  pleasure  may  be  the  immediatc 
object  of  a  work  not  metrically  composed ;  and  that  object  may 
have  been  in  a  high  degree  attained,  as  in  novels  and  romanrrs. 
Would  then  the  mere  superaddition  of  metre.  with  or  witbout 
rhyme,  entitle  these  to  the  name  of  poems  ?  The  answer  is.  t  hat 
nothing  can  permanently  please,  which  does  not  contain  in  itself 
the  reason  why  it  is  so,  and  not  otherwise.  If  metre  be  super- 
added,  all  other  parts  must  be  made  consonant  with  it.  They 
must  be  such  as  to  justify  the  perpetual  and  distinct  attention  to 
each  part,  which  an  exact  correspondenl  rei  urrenoe  of  aocent  and 
/sound  are  calculated  fco  excite.    The  final  definitioo  then,  so 

*deduced,  may  be  thus  worded.     Apoem  is  tliat    8] Les  of  com- 

#  poaition,  which  is  opposed  to  works  of  Bcience,  by  proposing  fox 

[/  it.s    iiimiiMli.it!'   i.lpj.M-t    plrastire,  not    trulli;    and    from    all  othei 

/  species  (having  this  object  in  common  with  it)  it  is  discriminated 

by  proposing  to  itself  such  delighl  Erom  the  whole,  as  is  compati- 

ble  with  a  distinct  grat  Lfication  Erom  eaoh  component  part,     -^ 

Contrinrrsy  is  not  Beldom  rxrit.il  in  oonBequence  <»f  the  dispu- 

tants  attacliiti^  ca.li  a  .litlrivnt    uirauing  to  the   saiiic  vvord;   and 

iu  r.w  instances  bas  this  been  more  Btriking  than  in  disputes 
cf>nceniing  thc  pivsciit  stilijcct.  It'  a  titan  chooses  tooall  every 
compoHition  a  poem,  wliidi  is  riiytnc.  or  tneasure,  or  both,  I  tii ii -t 

Leave  bis  opinion  anoontrorerted.  The  distinotioii  Ls  al  Leasl 
oompetent  to  oharacterize  the  writer^s  Lntention.    lf  it  were  sub- 
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joined,  that  tlae  whole  is  likewise  entertaining  or  affecting,  as  a 
tale,  or  as  a  series  of  interesting  reflections,  I  of  course  aclmit 
tkis  as  another  fit  ingredient  of  a  poera,  and  an  additional  merit. 
But  if  tlie  definition  sought  for  be  that  of  a  legitimate  poem,  I 
answer,  it  must  be  one  the  parts  of  which  mutually  support  and 
explain  each  other ;  all  in  their  proportion  harmonizing  with,  and 
supporting  the  purpose  and  known  influences  of  metrical  arrange- 
ment.  The  philosophic  critics  of  all  ages  coincide  with  the  ulti- 
mate  judgment  of  all  countries,  in  equally  denying  the  praises  of 
a  just  poem,  on  the  one  hand  to  a  series  of  striking  lines  or 
distichs,  each  of  which  absorbing  the  whole  attention  of  the 
reader  to  itself,  disjoins  it  from  its  context,  and  makes  it  a 
separate  whole,  instead  of  a  harmonizing  part ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  to  an  unsustained  composition,  from  which  the  reader 
collects  rapidly  the  general  result  unattracted  by  the  component 
parts.  The  reader  should  be  carried  forward,  not  merely  or 
chiefly  by  the  mechanical  impulse  of  curiosity,  or  by  a  restless 
desire  to  arrive  at  the  final  solution;  but  by  the  pleasurable 
activity  of  mind  excited  by  the  attractions  of  the  journey  itself. 
Like  the  motion  of  a  serpent,  which  the  Egyptians  made  the 
emblem  of  intellectual  power ;  or  like  the  path  of  sound  through 
the  air,  at  every  step  he  pauses  and  half  recedes,  and  from  the 
retrogressive  movement  collects  tke  force  which  again  carries  him 
onward.  Pr&cipitandus  est  liber  spiritus,  says  Petronius  Arbiter 
most  happily.  The  epithet,  liber,  here  balances  the  preceding 
verb :  and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  more  meaning  condensed  in 
fewer  words. 

But  if  this  should  be  admitted  as  a  satisfactory  character  of  a 
poem,  we  have  still  to  seek  for  a  definition  of  poetry.  The 
writings  of  Plato,  and  Bishop  Taylor,  and  the  Theoria  Sacra  of 
Bumet,  fumish  undeniable  proof s  that  poetry  of  the  highest  kind 
may  exist  without  metre,  and  even  without  the  contradistinguish- 
ing  objects  of  a  poem.  The  first  chapter  of  Isaiah  (indeed  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  whole  book)  is  poetry  in  the  most  em- 
phatic  sense ;  yet  it  would  be  not  less  irrational  than  strange  to 
assert,  that  pleasure,  and  not  truth,  was  the  immediate  object  of 
the  prophet.  In  short,  whatever  specific  import  we  attach  to  the 
word  poetry,  there  will  be  found  involved  in  it,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  a  poem  of  any  length  neither  can  be^jnox  ought 
to  be,  all  poetry.  Yet_if  a  harmomons  wbole  is  to  be  produced. 
th^^emaTmng  parts  must  be  preserved  in  keeping  with  tho 
poetry ;  and  this  can  be  no  otherwise  effected  than  by  such  « 
6tudied  selection  and  artificial  arrangement    as  will  partake  <!t 
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cne,  though  not  a  peculiar,  property  of  poetry.  And  this  again 
can  be  no  other  than  the  property  of  exciting  a  more  continuoua 
and  equal  attention  than  the  language  of  prose  aims  at,  whether 
colloquial  or  written. 

My  own  conclusions  on  the  nature  of  poetry,  in  the  strictest  use 
of  the  word,  have  been  in  part  anticipated  in  the  preceding  dis- 
quisition  on  the  fancy  and  imagination.  What  is  poetry?  is  so 
nearly  the  same  question  with,  what  is  a  poet  ?  that  the  answer 
to  the  one  is  involved  in  the  solution  of  the  other.  For  it  is  a 
distinction  resvdting  from  the  poetic  genius  itself,  which  sustains 
and  modifies  the  images,  thoughts,  and  emotions  of  the  poefs 
own  mind.  Thejxtet  desrribed_in  ideal  perfffltiou,  brin^  the 
wjiple  soul  of  man  into  activity,  with  the__anbovdinatk>n  of  its 
faeultjes  to  each  other,  according  to^Jhfiir-THntiv^  •"•orth  and 
dignity!  He  diffuses  a  toneand_  spirit  of  nnit.y,  tbnt,  blends, 
and  (as  it  were)  fuses,  each  into  each,  by  that  synthetic  and 
magical  power  to  which  we  have  exclusively  appropriated  tbe 
name  of  imagination.  This  power,  first  put  in  action  by  the  will 
and  understanding,  and  retained  under  tbeir  irremissive,  though 
gentle  and  unnoticed,  control  {laxis  cjjertuf  habenia)  rcvcals 
^T  itself  in  tVif>  bnLmrr»  nr  -jreconciliatioa-- t/f  - opposite  or  discor- 
dant  quahties:  of  sameness,  with  difference;  of  the  general,  with 
the  concrete;  the  idea,  with  the  image;  the  individu;il.  with  fche 
representative ;  the  sense  of  novelty  and  freshness,  with  old  and 
familiar  objectsjf  a  more  than  usual  state  of  emotion,  with  more 
tlian  usual  order  \  judgment  «v.r  awake  and  Bteady  sclf-posses* 
sion,  with  enthusiasm  and  feeling  profound  or  vebement ;  and 
while  it  blenda  and  hannonizes  the  natural  and  the  artificial.  still 
Bubordinatee  art  fconaturej  fche  manner  fco  fche  matter;  and  our 
admirafcion  of  the  poert  fco  onr  sympathy  with  fche  poetry. 
,e Doubtlees," ae  Sir  Ji>lm  Daviee  obserYea  of  the  soid  (and  hia 
words  may  with  alighl  alfceratioi]  1"'  applied,  and  even  more 
ftppropriately,  to  tlic  poc-tic  imagination), — 

"  l»..!.'  '  I  imi  1»',  l.ut  tliiit  A\o  turns 

Bodtei  iii  ipii  ||  by  .- 1 1 1 . i 1 1 n  i r      ita 

i,.  i,i.   1 1 1.  tbingt  it  luims, 
A^  Wt  "iir  f'««l  int"  "iir  iiiilun-  i  b 

Kri.in  tlnlr  groai  iii.itt.  r  ibs  rf)  tractS  tlnir  fonns, 
An.i  dnwi  .i  Idnd  of  qnintessence  Irom  things; 
Whlcb  t"  ber  propa  nature  sln-  trnti.-forms 
To  betur  than  lii^iit  t  -rtng*. 

Tliil»  dOSI  (he,  wliwi  fri.tu  iinliviiliul  ll  | 

.,.  anln  i  nl  klnds; 
W      -  thi  ii  n  -clothed  In  dl  r"i  fst.* 

Bssti  «00911  throngb  toonrmtadV 
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Finally,  good  sense  is  the  body  of  poetic  genius,  fancy  its 
drapery,  inotiQn  its  life.  and  imagination  the  soul  that  isrevery 
where,  and  in  each :  and  forms  all  into  one  graceful  and  intelli- 
gent  whole. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  specific  symptoms  of  poetic  power  elucidated  in  a  critical  analysis  of  Shakespeare's  Venus 
and  Adonis,  and  Rape  of  Lucrece. 

IN  the  application  of  these  principles  to  purposes  of  practical 
criticism  as  employed  in  the  appraisal  of  works  more  or  lesa 
irnperf  ect,  I  have  endeavoured  to  discover  what  the  qualities  in  a 
poem  are,  which  may  be  deemed  promises  and  specific  symptoms 
of  poetic  power,  as  distinguished  from  general  talent  determined 
to  poetic  composition  by  accidental  motives,  by  an  act  of  the  will, 
rather  than  by  the  inspiration  of  a  genial  and  productive  nature. 
In  this  investigation,  I  could  not,  I  thought,  do  better,  than  keep 
before  me  the  earliest  work  of  the  greatest  genius,  that  perhaps 
human  nature  has  yet  produced,  our  myriacl-minclecl*  Shake- 
speare.  I  mean  the  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  and  the  "  Lucrece ;" 
works  which  give  at  oncfe  strong  promises  of  the  strength,  and 
yet  obvious  proof  s  of  the  immaturity,  of  his  genius.  From  these 
I  abstracted  the  following  marks,  as  characteristics  of  original 
poetic  genius  in  general. 

1.  In  the  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  the  first  and  most  obvious 
excellence  is  the  perfect  sweetness  of  the  versification ;  its  adap- 
tation  to  the  subject;  and  the  power  displayed  in  varying  the 
march  of  the  words  without  passing  into  a  loftier  and  more 
majestic  rhythm  than  was  demanded  by  the  thoughts,  or  per- 
mitted  by  the  propriety  of  preserving  a  sense  of  melody  predomi- 
nant.  The  deiight  in  richness  and  sweetness  of  sound,  even  to  a 
faulty  excess,  if  it  be  evidently  original,  and  not  the  result  of  an 
easily  imitable  mechanism,  I  regard  as  a  highly  favourable  pro- 
mise  in  the  compositions  of  a  young  man.  "  The  man  that  hath 
not  music  in  his  soul"  can  indeed  never  be  a  genuine  poet. 
Imagery  (even  taken  from  nature,  much  more  when  transplanted 
from  books,  as  travels,  voyages,  and  woi-ks  of  natural  history) ; 
affecting  incidents ;  just  thoughts ;  interesting  personal  or  do- 

•  'Arrjp  fivpiovovs,  a  phrase  which  I  have  borrowed  it :  for  it  seems  to  belong  to  Shakes- 

borrowed  from  a  Greek  monk,  who  applies  it  peare    de  jure    singulari,  et  ex  pricilegU 

to  a  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.     i  mifrht  naturcE. 
bave  said,  that  I  have  reclaimed,  rather  than 
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mestic  f eelings ;  and  with  these  the  art  of  their  combination  or 
lntertexture  in  the  form  of  a  poem  ;  may  all  by  incessant  effort  be 
acquired  as  a  trade,  by  a  man  of  talents  and  rnuch  reading,  who, 
as  I  once  bef  ore  observed,  has  mistaken  an  intense  desire  of  poetic 
reputation  for  a  natural  poetic  genius ;  the  love  of  the  arbitrary 
end  for  a  possession  of  the  peculiar  means.  But  the  sense  of 
musical  delight,  -with  the  power  of  producing  it,  is  a  gift  of  imagi- 
nation ;  and  this,  together  with  the  power  of  reducing  midtitude 
into  unity  of  effect,  and  modifying  a  series  of  thoughts  by  some 
one  predominant  thought  or  feeling,  may  be  cultivated  and  im- 
proved,  but  can  never  be  learnt.  It  is  in  these  that  "  Poeta  nas- 
situr  nonfit." 

2.  A.  second  prornise  of  genius  is  the  choice  of  subjects  very 
remote  from  the  private  interests  and  circumstances  of  the  writer 
himself.  At  least  I  have  found,  that  where  the  subject  is  taken 
immediately  from  the  author's  personal  sensations  and  expe- 
riences,  the  excellence  of  a  particular  poem  is  but  an  equivi  >eai 
mark,  and  often  a  fallacious  pledge,  of  genuine  poetic  power.  We 
may  perhaps  remember  thc  tale  of  the  statuary,  who  had  acquired 
considerable  reputation  for  the  legs  of  his  goddesses,  though  the 
rest  of  the  statue  accorded  but  indifferently  with  ideal  beauty ; 
till  his  wife,  elated  by  ker  husband's  praises,  modestly  acknow- 
ledged  that  she  herself  had  been  his  constant  model.  In  the 
Venus  and  Adonis,  this  proof   of   poctie   pimvr  cn  ti> 

excess.  It  is  throughout  as  if  a  superior  spirit,  morc  intuitive, 
more  intimately  conscious  even  than  the  characters  themselves, 
not  only  of  every  outward  look  and  act,  but  of  the  flux  and  retlux 
of  the  mind  in  all  its  subtlest  thoughts  and  feclings.  were  placing 
tlic  wholc  before  our  view;  himseli  meanwhile  unparidcipating  in 
the  passions,  and  actuated  only  by  tliat  pleasurable  excitemenl 
which  had  resulted  from  the  energetic  fervour  of  his  own  spirit, 
in  so  vividly  exhibiting  what  it  had  BO  acourately  ;ind  profoimdly 
contemplated.     I  think   I  should   have   conjectured  from   these 

] ins.  that  even  then  tlic  grcat    instimt  which  impcllcd  the  poet 

tn  tlic  drama  waa  sccrctly  working  in  hiin,  prompting  liim  by  a 
Beriea  and  never-broken  chain  of  imagery,  always  vivid,  and 
because  onbroken,  often  minnte;  by  the  liiL:li<'st  efforl  of  the 
pictnreaque  in  words,  of  which  words  are  capable,  bigher  perbapa 
than  was  ever  reali/.cd  l.\  any  otber  poet,  even  Dante  not  ex- 
cepted;  to  provide  a  substitnte  for  that  visual  language,  that 
constant  intervcntiun  aud  running  comment  by  tonc,  look,  and 
ge8ture,  which,  in  hiH  dramatic  works,  lic  was  cntitlcd  to  cxpcct 
from   tbe    players.     Hia   Venus  and  Adonis   seem  at  once  tho 
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«haracters  themselves,  and  the  whole  representation  of  those 
characters  by  the  most  consummate  actors.  You  seem  to  be  told 
nothing,  but  to  see  and  hear  everything.  Hence  it  is,  tbat  from 
the  perpetual  activity  of  attention  required  on  the  part  of  the 
reader ;  f rom  the  rapid  flow,  the  quick  change,  and  the  playf ul 
nature  of  the  thoughts  and  images;  and,  above  all,  from  the" 
alienation,  and,  if  I  may  hazard  such  an  expression,  the  utter  ">C 
aloofness  of  the  poetfs  own  feelings  from  those  of  which  he  is  at 
once  the  painter  and  the  analyst;  that  though  the  very  subject 
cannot  but  detract  from  the  pleasure  of  a  delicate  mind,  yet  never 
was  poem  less  dangerous  on  a  moral  account.  Instead  of  doing 
as  Ariosto,  and  as,  stiH  more  offensively,  Wieland  has  done; 
mstead  of  degrading  and  defonning  passion  into  appetite,  the 
trials  of  love  into  the  struggles  of  concupiscence,  Shakespeare  has 
here  represented  the  animal  impulse  itself ,  so  as  to  preclude  all 
sympathy  with  it,  by  dissipating  the  reader's  notice  among  tbe 
thousand  outward  images,  and  now  beautiful,  now  fanciful  cir- 
cumstances,  which  form  its  dresses  and  its  scenery ;  or  by  divert- 
ing  our  attention  from  the  main  subject  by  those  frequent  witty 
or  profound  reflections  which  the  poetfs  ever  active  mind  has 
deduced  from,  or  connected  with,  the  imagery  and  the  incidents. 
The  reader  is  forced  into  too  much  action  to  sympathise  with  the 
merely  passive  of  our  nature.  As  Httle  can  a  mind  thus  roused 
and  awakened  be  brooded  on  by  mean  and  instinct  emotion,  as 
the  low,  lazy  mist  can  creep  upon  the  surface  of  a  lake  while  a 
strong  gale  is  driving  it  onward  in  waves  and  billows. 

3.  It  has  been  before  observed  that  images,  however  beautif ul, 
though  faithfully  copied  from  nature,  and  as  accurately  repre- 
sented  in  words,  do  not  of  themselves  characterize  the  poet.  They 
become  proof s  of  original  genius  only  as  far  as  they  are  modified 
by  a  j>redominant  passion ;  or  by  associated  thoughts  or  images 
awakened  by  that  passion ;  or  when  they  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing  multitude  to  unity,  or  succession  to  an  instant ;  or  lastly, 
when  a  human  and  inteUectual  Hf e  is  transf erred  to  them  from 
the  poetfs  own  spirit, 

"  Which  shoots  its  being  through  earth,  sea,  and  air." 

In  the  two  foUowing  lines,  for  instance,  there  is  nothing  objec- 
tionable,  nothing  which  woidd  preclude  them  from  forming,  in 
theH  proper  place,  part  of  a  descriptive  poem : 

'*  Behold  yon  row  of  plnes,  that  shorn  and  bow'd 
Bend  from  the  sea-blast,  seen  at  twilight  eve." 

But  with  the  smaU  alteration  of  rhythm,  the  same  words  would 
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be  equally  in  their  place  iu  a  book  of  topography,  or  in  a  descrip- 
tive  tour.  The  same  iuiage  will  rise  into  a  seinblance  of  poetry  if 
thus  conveyed : 

"  Yon  row  of  bleak  and  visionary  pines, 
Ky  twllight-glimpee  discerned,  mark !  how  they  flee 
From  the  fierce  sea-blast,  all  their  tresses  wild 
Streaming  before  them." 

I  have  given  this  as  an  illustration,  by  no  means  as  an  instauce, 
of  that  particular  excellence  which  I  had  in  view,  and  iu  which 
Shakespeare,  even  in  his  earliest  as  iu  his  latest  works,  surpassea 
all  other  poets.  It  is  by  this  that  he  still  gives  a  dignity  and  a 
passion  to  the  objects  whieh  he  presents.  Unaided  by  any  pre- 
vious  exeitenient,  they  burst  upon  us  at  once  in  life  and  in 
power. 

"  Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  -    D 
Flatler  the  mountain-tops  with  aoveretgn 

5hakespeare's  33rd.  Sonnet. 

"  Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetlc  soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaniing  on  tliings  to  come — 

•  *  *  *  * 

•  *  *  »  » 
The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endnred, 
And  the  sadaugurs  mock  thelrown  pn 
Incertaintles  now  crown  themai  Ivea  aasured, 
And  peace  proclaims  olivee  of  endleea  age, 
>.'..w  with  the  drops  ol  thia  moal  balmy  timr 
My  love  looks  freab  :  and  l  teatfa  to  me  snbscrfbes, 
Since,  spite  of  him,  i'll  live  in  thia  i>""r  rhyme, 
While  be  insnlta  ofet  dnll  and  speechteas  tribes. 

Aiut  thou  in  thi>  Bhall  Bnd  thy  monument, 

When  tyran  i  tombe  ol  breai  are  Bpent." 

Nmnet  107. 

As  of  higher  worth,  so  donbtlesa  siill  more  eharacteristic  of 
poetic  genins  d<>es  the  iiiia^ery  l>ee<>me,  when  it  motllda  ;md 
colours  itsclf  to  the  circumstani  <s,  passion,  <>r  eharaeter,  present 
and  foremost  in  fche  mind,  I*. >r  nnrivalled  instances  of  this 
excellence,  tlic  reader's  owii  memorywil]  refer  him  to  fche  Lear, 
Otln-llo,  in  short  to  which  not  of  fche  "  great,  ever  livi/ng,  dead 
man's"  dramatic  worksP  Inopern  me  copiafeoit.  BCowtrue  it  Ls 
fco  aafcnre,  he has  himself  Bnelj  expressed  in  fche  insfcance  of  love 
in  Sonnet  98 : 

"  KroMi  y.ni  have  l  i •< -< -t i  abeenl  i'>  the  ■-iiriiip, 

Wlirn  proud-pled  Aprii  dn  -t  In  aH  i . i -.  trim 

llaih  |iin  a  splrli  ofjonth  in  every  IhliiK; 

Th.it  beavy  Satnrn  langh'd  and  leap'd  »ith  him 

^  •  i  noi  the  laya  of  blrda,  noi  the   arei  I   m<  n 

Ofdlfferenl  flowen  In  odonrand  In  hue, 

OmM  make  me  any  iummer'i  itorv  teli, 

Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluok  tii.m  whsra  they  grew  • 
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Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilys  white, 
Xor  praise  the  deep  verrmlion  in  the  rose ; 
They  werc,  but  sweet,  but  figuresof  delight, 
Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 

Yet  seem'd  it  winter  still,  and  you  away, 

As  with  your  shadow  I  wilh  these  did  play !" 

Scarcely  less  sure,  or  if  a  less  valuable,  not  less  indispensabla 
niark 

Tovl/jlov  /xev  IIoiTjToi) — 


— — ^— ^—  octtis  prif-a  yewaiov  \a<oi, 

will  the  imagery  supply,  when,  with  more  tban  tbe  power  of  tbe 
painter,  tbe  poet  gives  us  tbe  liveHest  image  of  succession  with 
tbe  feeling  of  simultaneousness ! 

"  With  this  he  breaketh  from  the  sweet  embrace 
Of  those  fair  arms,  that  bound  him  to  her  breast, 
And  homeward  through  the  dark  laund  runs  apace : 
Look  how  a  brighi  star  shooteth  from  the  sky ! 
So  glides  he  in  the  nightfrom  Yenus'  eye." 

Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  811. 

4.  Tbe  last  cbaracter  I  sball  mention,  which  would  prove  indeed 
but  little,  except  as  taken  conjointly  witb  tbe  former;  yet  witbout 
wbicb  tbe  former  could  scarce  exist  in  a  bigb  degree,  and  (even  if 
tbis  were  possible)  would  give  promises  only  of  transitory  flashes 
and  a  meteoric  power ; — is  deptb  and  energy  of  tbougbt.  No  man 
was  ever  yet  a  great  poet,  witbout  being  at  tbe  same  time  a  pro- 
found  pbilosopber.  For  poetry  is  tbe  blossom  and  tbe  fragrancy 
of  all  buman  knowledge,  buman  tbougbts,  buman  passions,  emo- 
tions,  language.  In  Sbakespeare's  Poems,  tbe  creative  power  and 
tbe  intellectual  energy  wrestle  as  in  a  war  embrace.  Eacb  in  ita 
excess  of  strengtb  seems  to  tbreaten  tbe  extinction  of  tbe  otber. 
At  lengtb,  in  tbe  drama  tbey  were  reconciled,  and  fought  each 
witb  its  shield  bef ore  the  breast  of  tbe  other.  Or  Hke  two  rapid 
streams  that,  at  their  first  meeting  within  narrow  and  rocky 
banks,  mutuaUy  strive  to  repel  each  other,  and  intermix  reluc- 
tantly  and  in  tumidt,  but  soon  finding  a  wider  channel  and  more 
yielding  shores,  blend  and  dilate,  and  flow  on  in  one  current  and 
with  one  voice.  The  Yenus  and  Adonis  did  not  perhaps  allow 
the  display  of  tbe  deeper  passions.  But  the  story  of  Lucretia 
seems  to  favour,  and  even  demand,  their  intensest  workings.  And 
yet  we  find  in  Shakespeare's  management  of  the  tale  neither 
pathos  nor  any  other  dramatic  quality.  There  is  the  same  minutfl 
and  faithful  imagery  as  in  the  former  poem,  in  the  same  vivid 
colours,  inspirited  by  the  same  impetuous  vigour  of  thougbt,  and 
diverging  and  contracting  with  the  same  activity  of  the  assimi- 
lative  and  of  the  modifying  faculties ;    and  with   a  yet  largei 
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display,  a  yet  wider  range  of  knowledge  and  reflection ;  and  lastly, 
with  the  sanie  perfect  dominion,  often  domination,  over  the  whole 
wurld  of  language.  "VVhat,  then,  shall  we  say?  even  this,  that 
Shakespeare,  no  mere  child  of  nature ;  no  automaton  of  genius ; 
no  passive  vehicle  of  inspiration  possessed  by  the  spirit,  not 
possessing  it;  first  studied  patiently,  meditated  deeply,  under- 
stood  minutely,  till  knowledge,  become  habitual  and  intuitive, 
wedded  itself  to  his  habitual  feelings,  and  at  length  gave  birth  to 
that  stupendous  power,  by  which  he  stands  alone,  with  no  equal 
or  second  in  his  own  class ;  to  that  power  whieh  seated  him  on 
one  of  the  two  glory-smitten  summits  of  the  poetic  mountain, 
with  Milton  as  his  compeer,  not  rival.  "While  the  former  darts 
himself  forth,  and  passes  into  all  the  forms  of  human  eharaoter 
and  passion,  the  one  Proteus  of  the  fire  and  the  flood ;  the  other 
attracts  all  foi-ms  and  things  to  himself,  iuto  the  unity  of  his  own 
ideal.  All  things  and  modes  of  action  shape  themselves  anerw  in 
the  being  of  Milton;  while  Shakespeare  becomes  all  things,  yet 
for  ever  remaining  himself.  O  what  great  uien  hast  thou  not 
produced,  England !  my  country !    Truly,  indeed, 

'•  Mnst  we  be  free  or  die,  wbo  speak  the  tongue, 
Whlch  Shafceepeare  apake ;  thefaitb  and  moralshold, 
Which  Milt.in  bfiUL     In.v.-ry  tbJng  we  are  sprung 
Of  earth's  first  blood,  have  titles  manUbldr" 

WOBDBWOSXH. 


CHAPTEB  XVI. 

Striking  points  of  difT.  r. mce  '"  tween  the  Pc*  tt  of  the  i  r.  .  m  age  nnd  thoae  of  the  I5th  and 
i6tb  centuries — Wish  cxptooaod  forthe  niii.iti  of  the  oharaeterUUc  merlta  of  both, 

CHRISTENDOM,  fromits  6xtA  Bettlemenl  on  Eeudal  righte,  has 
beensofar  uin'  greai  bodj,  b iwever  Lmperfecl Ly  organized,  that 
a  similar  spirit  will  be  found  Ln  each  period  to  have  been  acting  in 
all  its  members.  The  study  of  Snakeapeare's  Poems  (I  do  not 
inelnde  his  dramatic  works,  eminentlv  aa  tlny  fcoo  deserye  that 
title)  led  me  to  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  oontemporary 
poets  botb  in  t  his  and  in  other  countries.  But  my  attention  waa 
especially  fixed  "ii  those  of  [taly,  from  the  birth  to  thedeathof 
Shakeepearej  that  being  the  country  in  whicb  the  Bne  arta  bad 
been  most  aeduloualy ,  and  hitherto  moal  auccessf ully,  cultiyated. 
Alistractfd  f iMiu  the  degreeaand  peculiaritiea  of  individual  ur''iiius, 
tln-  ]>roperties  common  to  the  good  writera  of  eaeb  period  Beem  to 
ebtablish  one  striking  point  of  difterence  betweon  the  poetry  of 
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the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  that  of  the  present  age. 
The  remark  may  perhaps  be  extended  to  the  sister  art  of  painting. 
At  least  the  latter  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  former.  In  the 
present  age  the  poet  (I  would  wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking 
generally,  and  without  allusion  to  individual  names)  seems  to 
propose  to  himself  as  his  main  object,  and  as  that  which  is  the 
most  characteristic  of  his  art,  new  and  striking  images ;  with 
incidents  that  interest  the  affections  or  excite  the  curiosity.  Both 
his  characters  and  his  descriptions  he  renders,  as  much  as  pos-- 
sible,  specific  and  individual,  even  to  a  degree  of  portraiture.  In 
his  diction  and  metre,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  comparatively 
careless.  The  measure  is  either  constructed  on  no  previous 
system,  and  acknowledges  no  justif ying  principle  but  that  of  the  ■ 
writer's  convenience ;  or  else  some  mechanical  movement  is- 
adopted,  of  which  one  couplet  or  stanza  is  so  far  an  adequate 
specimen,  as  that  the  occasional  differences  appear  evidently  to 
arise  from  accident,  or  the  qualities  of  the  language  itself,  not 
from  meditation  and  an  intelligent  purpose.  And  the  language 
from  Pope's  translation  of  Homer,  to  Darwin's  "  Temple  of 
Nature,"  may,  notwithstanding  some  illustrious  exceptions,  be 
too  faithfully  characterized  as  claiming  to  be  poetical  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  it  would  be  intolerable  in  conversation  01 
in  prose.  Though,  alas !  even  our  prose  writings,  nay,  even  the 
style  of  our  more  set  discourses,  strive  to  be  in  the  fashion,  and 
trick  themselves  out  in  the  soiled  and  over-worn  fineiy  of  the 
meretricious  muse.  It  is  true,  that  of  late  a  great  improvement 
in  this  respect  is  observable  in  our  most  popular  writers.  But  it 
is  equally  true,  that  this  recurrence  to  plain  sense  and  genuine  v 
mother  English  is  f ar  from  being  general ;  and  that  the  compo-  - 
sition  of  our  novels,  magazines,  public  harangues,  &c,  is  com- 
monly  as  trivial  in  thotight,  and  yet  enigmatic  in  expression,  as 
if  Echo  and  Sphinx  had  laid  their  heads  together  to  construct  it. 
Nay,  even  of  those  who  have  most  rescued  themselves  from  thn 
contagion,  I  should  plead  inwardly  guilty  to  the  charge  of  du- 
plicity  or  oowardice  if  I  withheld  my  conviction,  that  few  have 
guarded  the  purity  of  their  native  tongue  with  that  jealous  care, 
which  the  sublime  Dante,  in  his  tract,  "  De  la  nobile  volgare 
eloquenza,"  declares  to  be  the  first  duty  of  a  poet.  For  language 
is  the  armoury  of  the  human  mind;  and  at  once  contains  the 
trophies  of  its  past,  and  the  weapons  of  its  future  conquests. 
"  Animadverte,  quam  sit  ab  improprietate  verborum pronum  hoviini- 
bus  prolabi  in  errores  circa  resT*  "  Sat  vero,  in  hdc  vitos  brevitate 
*  Hobbe3:  Exam.  tt  Exmend.  hod.  Xalh. 
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et  naturos  obscuritate,  rerum  est,  quibus  cognoscendis  tempus  impen- 
datur,  ut  confusis  et  multivocis  sermonibus  inteUigendis  illud  con* 
sumere  non  opus  est.  Eheul  quantas  strages  paravere  verba  nubila, 
quae  tot  dicunt,  ut  nihil  dicunt — nubes  potius,  e  quibus  et  in  rebu* 
politicis  et  in  ecclesid  turbines  et  tonitrua  erumpuntl  Et  proinde 
recte  dictum  putamus  a  Platone  in  Gorgid  :  os  av  ra  ovofxara  tlhti, 
tto-tTai  Ka\  ra  npdyp.aTa '.  et  ab  Epicteto,  dp)(rj  nai.8tvafoi)s  17  rmv 
6vofj.aT<ov  tTTio-Kc^is:  et  prudentissime  Oalenus  scribit,  1)  twv  oi/o/xaYui» 
Xprjais  jrapa^tiaa  ko\  rr)v  twv  npaypiiTav  irriTapaTTti  yvioo-iv.  Egregie 
vero  J.  C.  Scaliger,  in  Lib.  I.  de  Plantis:  Est  primum,  inquit, 
sapientis  ojficium,  bene  sentire,  \d  sibi  vivat :  proximum,  bene  loqui, 
ut  patri/B  vivat."* 

Something  analogous  to  the  materials  and  structure  of  modern 
poetry  I  seem  to  have  noticed  (but  here  I  beg  to  be  understood  as 
speaking  with  the  utmost  diffidence)  in  our  common  landscape 
painters.  Their  foregrounds  and  intermediate  distances  are  com- 
paratively  unattractive  :  while  the  main  interest  of  the  landscape 
is  throvra  into  the  back-ground,  where  mountains  and  torronts 
and  castles  forbid  the  eye  to  proceed,  and  nothing  tempts  it  to 
trace  its  way  back  again.  But  in  the  works  of  the  great  Italian 
and  Flemish  masters,  the  front  and  middle  objeots  of  the  land- 
scape  are  the  most  obvious  and  deterniinato,  the  interesl  gradually 
dies  away  in  the  back-ground,  and  the  charm  and  peculiar  worth 
of  the  picture  consists,  not  so  much  in  the  specific  objecte  whioh 
it  conveys  to  the  understanding  in  a  visual  language  formed  by 
the  substitution  of  figures  for  words,  as  in  the  beauty  and  har« 
mony  of  the  cohrirs,  lines  and  expression,  with  which  the  objects 
are  represented.  Hence  novclty  of  subjed  was  rather  avoidetV 
than  sought  for.  Superior  excellence  inthe  tnanner  <>f  troating 
the  same  subjects  was  thc  t  rial  ;iinl  teai  of  the  artisfs  merit. 

Not  otherwise  is  it  with  the  moro  polished  poets  <>f  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries, especially  with  thoso  <>f  Italy.  The  imagery  i* 
almost  always  general;  sun,  1110011.  flowors,  hroczos,  inurmuring* 
streams,  warbling  songstors,  delicious  sbados,  lovely  damsels 
crnel  as  fair,  nymphs,  naiads,  and  goddesses,  are  the  materiala 
whioh  aro  coimiion  t<>  all,  aml  whioli  each  Bhaped  and  arranged 
aooordiiig  to  his  judginont  <>r  fa.noy.  littlo  solicitous  to  a<l<l  OT  to 
particularise.  [f  we  makc  an  hoiioiirablo  exception  in  f avour  of 
some  English  poets,  t lx-  thoughts  too  are  as  little  uove]  aa  tho- 
images  ;  and  tli<'  fal»lo  <>f  thoir  narrai  Lve  ] ••  ><-ius.  for  the  nrost  part 
drawn  from  mythology,  ot  Bources  of  equaJ  notoriety,  derive  theu 
chief  attractions  from  the  manner  of  treating  them,  from  im« 
vrm&ePvki  1'OTerentii. 
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passioned  flow,  or  picturesque  arrangenient.    In  opposition  to  the  - 
present  age,  and  perhaps  in  as  faulty  an  extrerne,  they  plaeed  « 
the  essence  of  poetry  in  the  art.     The  excellence  at  which  they 
aimed  consisted  in  the  exqtrisite  polish  of  the  diction,  combined  • 
with  perfect  siniplicity.     This,  their  prinie  object,  they  attained^ 
by  the  avoidance  of  every  word  which  a  gentleraan  would  not  use  - 
in  dignified  conversation,  and  of  every  word  and  phrase  which 
none  but  a  learned  man  would  use ;  by  the  studied  position  of 
words  and  phrases,  so  that  not  only  each  part  should  be  melodious 
in  itself,  but  contribute  to  the  hannony  of  the  whole,  each  note 
referring  and  conducing  to  the  melody  of  all  the  foregoing  and 
following  words  of  the  same  period  or  stanza;  and,  lastly,  with 
equal  labour,  the  greater  because  unbetrayed,  by  the  variation  and 
various  hamionies  of  their  metrical  movement.     Their  measures, 
however,  were  not  indebted  for  their  variety  to  the  introduction  of  - 
new  metres,  such  as  have  been  attempted  of  late  in  the  "  Alonzo. 
and  Imogen,"  and  others  borrowed  from  the  German,  having  in 
their  very  mechanism  a  specific  overpowering  tune,  to  which  the 
generous  reader  humours  his  voice  and  emphasis,  with  more  in- 
didgence  to  the  author  than  attention  to  the  meaning  or  quantity 
of  the  words,  but  which,  to  an  ear  familiar  with  the  numerous 
sounds  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  has  an  effect  not  unllke 
that  of  galloping  over  a  paved  road  in  a  Gemian  stage-waggon 
without  springs.     On  the  contrary,  the  elder  bards,  both  of  Italy 
and  England,  produced  a  far  greater  as  well  as  more  charming 
variety,  by  countless  modifications  and  subtle  balances  of  sound 
in  the  common  metres  of  their  country.     A  lasting  and  enviable 
reputation   awaits  that  man  of  genius  who  should  attempt  and 
realise  a  union ;  who  should  recall  the  high  finish,  the  appropri- 
ateness,  the  facility,  the  delicate  proportion,  and,  above  all,  the 
perfusive  and  omnipresent  grace  which  have  preserved,  as  in  a 
shrine  of  precious  amber,  the  Sparrow  of  Catullus,  the  Swallow,  the 
Grasshopper,  and  allthe  other  little  loves  of  Anacreon ;  and  which, 
with  bright  though  diminished  glories,  revisited  the  youth  and 
early  manhood  of  Christian  Europe  in  the  vales  of  Amo,*  and  the 

*  These  thoughts  were  snggested  to   rae  collections  of  Italian  poetry  ;  and  as  the  little 

during  the  perusal  of  the  Madrigals  of  Gio-  work  is  of  rare  occurrence ;  I  will  transcribe 

vanibatista    Strozzi    published    in    Florence  a  few  specimens.     I  have  seldom   met  with 

(nella  Stamperia  del  Sermartelli)   lst  May,  compositions  that  possessed,  to  my  feelings, 

1593,  by  his  sons  Lorenzo  and  Filippo  Strozzi,  more  of  that  satisfying  entireness,  that  com- 

with  a  dedication  to  their  deceased  paternal  plete  adequatenessofthe  manner  to  thematter 

unele,  Siynor  Leone  Strozzi,  Generale  delle  which  so  charms  us  in  Anacreon,  joined  with 

battaijlie  di  Santa  Chiesa.      As  I  do  not  re-  the  tenderness,  and  more  than  the  delicacy  of 

member  to  have  seen  either  the  poems  or  Catullus.    Trifles  as  they  are,  they  were  pro- 

their  author  mentioned  in  any  Knglish  work,  bably  elaborated  with  great  care ;  yet  in  tha 

©r  to  have  found  them  in  any  of  the  common  perusal  we  refer  them  to  a  spontaneous  energy 
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grores  of  Isis  and  of  Cam ;  and  who  with  these  should  combine  the 
keener  interest,  deeper  pathos,  manlier  reflection,  and  the  fresher 
and  more  various  imagery  which  give  a  value  and  a  name  that 


rather  than  to  voluntary  eflbrt.  To  a  culti- 
vated  taste  there  is  a  delight  in  perfection  for 
its  own  sake,  independent  of  the  material  ln 
which  it  is  mamiested,  that  none  but  a  culti- 
vated  taste  can  understand  or  appredate. 

After  what  I  have  advanced,  it  would 
appear  presumption  to  ofler  a  translation; 
even  if  the  attempt  were  not  discouraged  by 
the  different  genius  of  the  English  mind  and 
language,  which  demands  a  denser  body  of 
thought  as  the  condition  of  a  high  polish, 
than  the  Italian.  1  cannot  but  deem  it  lik,- 
wise  an  ad*-antage  in  the  Italian  tongue,  in 
many  other  respects  inferior  to  our  own,  that 
the  ianguage  of  poetry  is  more  distinct  from 
that  of  prose  than  with  us.  From  the  earlier 
appearance  and  established  primacy  of  the 
Tuscan  poets,  concurring  with  the  number  of 
independent  states,  and  tbe  dlveraity  of  written 
dialecta,  the  Italians  have  gained  a  poetic 
idiom,  as  the  Greeks  beforethem  had  obtained 
from  the  same  causes,  with  greater  and  more 
various  discriminations— ex.  gr.  the  ionic  for 
their  heroic  verses  ;  the  attic  for  their  iamblc ; 
anil  the  two  modes  of  the  doric,  the  lyric  or 
sacerdotal,  and  the  pastoral,  tfae  distinctions 
<jf  wbich  were  doubtless  more  obvious  to  the 
Greeks  themselvea  than  they  are  to  us. 

1  will  ventnre  toadd  one  other  obaervation 
before  I  proceed  to  the  transcriptiun.  I  am 
aware  that  the  sentiments  which  I  have 
avowed  concerning  the  points  of  difference 
bctween  the  poetry  of  the  present  age,  and 
that  of  the  period  between  1500  and  1650  are 
the  reverse  of  the  opinion  commonly  entcr- 
tained.  I  was  conversing  on  tbis  Bubject 
with  a  friend,  when  the  servant,  a  wortliy 
n^lble  woman,  coming  in,  I  placed 
before  her  two  engravlnga,  Itae  one  a  pinky- 
coloured  plate  of  theday,  the  other  a  masterly 
etching  by  SalvatoT  Kosa,  from  one of  hisown 
pictnres.  On  pressing  ber  to  tell  us  whlch 
rred,  aftera  Itttle  bluabJngandflutter 
of  feeling,  ihe  repUed— ■<"  «  by,  tbat,  81 
■nrel  (pointrng  to  the  ware  from  the  Fleet- 
ft.. ,  t  |i:  mt  shopa).  Ltfaaonea 
T'flther  is  auch  ■  scratcby  slovenly  thing." 
An  artist,  whoae  writlngs  are  scaroely  lesa 
valuable  than  bis  works,  and  to  whose  an- 
thority  more  deference  will  be  wlLUngly  paid, 
than  I  oonld  even  wlsh  ahonld  be  shownto 
mme,  haa  told  oa,  and  from  bis  own  expeti- 
ence  too  *te  muat  be  acqulred, 

and  Uke  all  other  good  thinga,  Is  the  result  of 
thougbt,  and  tbe  snbml  ilve  study  of  the  beat 
It  it  be  asked,  ••  Bnl  whal  shall  I 
ii  ii  >"  the  answer  Is  :  "  Pn  rome  tbese 
i,,  i,    ihe  bt  '.    ■•■  i  pni  Hon  oi  whlch  baa 
been  matarad  lnto  fame  by  the  consent  of 
I  .i-  «riadom  always  bat  ■  Bnal  ma> 
Jority,  ii  oot  bj  coii\i' tion,  yet  by  ■oqoiea> 


cence."  In  addition  to  Sir  J.  Reynolds  I  may 
mention  Harris  of  Salisbury,  who  ir.  ooe  of 
his  philosophicai  disquisitions  haa  writteu  on 
themeansof  ■cqniring  a  Justtaste  with  the 
precMon  of  Aristotle,  and  the  elegance  of 
QuintiUian. 

MADRIGALE. 
Gelido  suo  ruscel  chiaro,  e  tranquillo 
MHnsegnd  Amor,  di  state  a  mczzo'1  gurrno : 
Ardean  le  selve,  ardean  le  piaggt,  e  i  colli. 
Ond  'io,  c/V  al  piu  gran  gielo  ardo  e 

sfavilln, 
Subito  corsi ;  ma  sipuro  adomo 
Girsene  il  vidi,  che  turbar  no'l  volli : 
Sol  mi  specchiava,  e'n  dolce  ombrosa 

tponda 
ili  ttava  interdo  al  mormorar  deW  onda 

MADRIGALE. 

Aure  deW  angoscioso  viver  mio 

Re/rigerio  t 

K  dolce  St,  c&s  p»a  non  mipar  grave 

Nefl  i /•,  otuJ  0  aaiio; 

Deh  voi'l  ghiaccio,  e  le  nubi,  e'l  tempo  rio 

Viscacciatene  omai,  che  londa  chiara, 

K  I'  ombra  >/"//  <///  n  cara 

A  scherzare,  e  cantar  per  suoi  boscln  tti 

E prati  Fcsla  id  AUegretMa  alUtti. 

MADRIGALK 

Pactfiehe,  ma  tpetto  tn  amorota 

m  ///' Jiori,  e  V  eiba 
Alla  stagione  acerba 
l /  /./.  //..'•  gnt  /'/ 1  :ii<)Iio  e  della  rosa 
Moot  '• .  ,i  ■■  ■ .  .  -io pota 

Sev<i> 
K  y/<  ben  dove — >>h  vago,  et  mantutto 

/'./,  nli  Inbbni  d'ambrotia,  oh  ruUr 
lieto! 

M  LDRIGALE 

77or  come  un  S 
/////■  ooma  ""  '•'" 
SU  imr  crud'  Orta 

////(■.■  ///•/  che  nonfasstt 

IOn  liimmi.  i 
ii  /.•/.'/'.  •/  n  '//< .  //  Ini.  iincsta  mia  raga 

,v.//i  ao,  m  Uontut,  o  i>ia, 
rca  t 

MADRiaALK, 
PiangtnoTo  »/"'  baciajta, 

B   '  ' 

pitt, 

Kaetpi»  liioia  d<  putnti, 
DoUn  m     i 

.i.i.  •   i  (tmi 

(iguor  ranra  t  Sjtme. 
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mll  not  pass  away  to  the  poets  who  have  done  honour  to  otir  own 
times,  and  to  those  of  our  inmiediate  predecessors. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Examination  of  the  tenets  peculiar  to  Mr.  Wordsworth— Rustic  life  (above  all,  low  and 
rustic  life)  especially  unfavourable  to  the  fortnation  of  a  human  diction  — The  best  parts 
of  language  the  products  of  philosophers,  not  of  clowns  or  shepherds — Poetry  essentially 
ideal  and  generic— The  language  of  Millon  as  much  the  language  of  real  life,  yea,  incom- 
parably  more  so,  than  that  of  the  cottager. 

AS  far,  then,  as  Mr.  Wordsworth  in  his  preface  contended,  and 
most  ably  contended,  f or  a  reformation  in  our  poetic  diction ; 
as  far  as  he  has  evinced  the  truth  of  passion,  and  the  dramatic 
propriety  of  those  figures  and  metaphors  in  the  original  poets, 
which,  stripped  of  their  justifying  reasons  and  converted  into 
mere  artifices  of  connection  or  ornament,  constitute  the  charac- 
terjsjtic  f alsity  in  the  poetic  style  of  the  modems ;  and  as  f ar  as  he 
has,  with  equal  acuteness  and  clearness,  pointed  out  the  process  by 
which  this  change  was  effected,  and  the  resemblances  between  that 
state  into  which  the  reader's  mind  is  thrown  by  the  pleasnrable 
confusion  of  thought  from  an  unaccustomed  train  of  words  and 
images,  and  that  state  which  is  induced  by  the  natural  language  of 
impassioned  f eeling ;  he  undertook  a  useful  task,  and  deserves  all 
praise,  both  for  the  attempt  and  for  the  execution.  The  provoca- 
tions  to  this  remonstrance  in  behalf  of  truth  and  nature  were  still 
of  perpetual  recurrence  before  and  after  the  publication  of  this 


MADRIGALE 

Bel  Fior,  tu  mi  rimembri 

La  rugiadma  guancia  del  bel  viso  ; 

E  si  vera  Vassembri, 

Che'n  te  snvcnte,  come  in  lei  m'affiso  : 

Ed  hor  drl  vago  riso, 

Ifcrr  dell  sereno  sguardo 

Jo  ;  ur  cieco  riguardo.     Ma  qualfugge, 

(i  Bosa,  il  mattin  lieve? 

F.  rhi  te,  come  neve, 

E'l  mio  cor  teco,  e  la  mia  vita  strugge  ? 

MADRIGALE. 

Anna  mia,  Anna  dolce,  oh  sempre  nwo 

E  piu  chiaro  concento, 

Quanta  dnhyzza  sento 

In  :i:l  Anna  dicendo  ?  lo  mi  pur  pruovo, 

,\>  </«i  tra  noi  ritrvovo, 

Se  tra  cieli  armonia, 

Che  del  bel  nome  suo  piu  dolce  sia  : 

Altro  il  Cielo,  altro  Amore. 

Altro  non  siuma  VEcco  del  mio  core 


MAURIGALE. 

Hor  che'l  prato,  e  la  selca  si  scolora, 

Al  tuo  Sereno  ombroso 

Aluocine,  alto  Riposo ! 

Deh  ch  'io  riposi  una  sol  notte,  un  hora  ! 

Han  lefere,  e  gli  augelli,  ognun  tdUn-a 

ha  qualche  pace;  io  quando, 

l.asso  !  non  vanne  errando, 

E  non  piango,  e  non  grido  ?  e  qual  pur 

forte  ? 
Jl/a  poiche  non  sent',  egli  odine,  Morte  '. 

MADRIGALE. 

Risi  f.  piavsi  d'Amor;  ne  per6  mai 

l>e  non  in  fia^ima,  b  n'  onda,  b  'n   ventt 

scrissi  : 
Spefso  merce  trovai 
Ci  uilel ;  sempre  in  me  morto,  in  altri 

vissi .' 
}'or  da  'piit  scuri  abijssi  al  Ciel  m'alzai 
llor  ne  pnr  caddi  giuso : 
Stanco  al  fin  qui  son  chiuso ! 

M 
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pref  ace.     I  cannot  bkewise  but  add  that  the  comparison  of  such 
poems  of  merit  as  have  been  given  to  the  pubbc  within  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years,  with  the  majority  of  those  produced  previously  to 
the  appearance  of  that  pref  ace,  leave  no  doubt  on  niy  nirnd  that 
Mr.  Wordsworth  is  fully  justified  in  believing  his  efforts  to  have 
been  by  no  means  ineffectual.    Not  only  in  the  verses  of  those  who 
have  professed  their  admiration  of  his  genius,  but  even  of  those 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  hostility  to  his  theory  and 
depreciation  of  his  writings,  are  the  impressions  of  his  princrples 
plainly  visible.     It  is  possible  that  with  these  principles  others 
may  have  been  blended,  which  are  not  equaUy  evident,  and  some 
which  are  unsteady  and  subvertible  from  the  narrowness  or  nn- 
pei-fection  of  their  basis.     But  it  is  more  than  possible  that  these 
errors  of  defect  or  exaggeration,  by  kindling  and  feeding  the  con- 
troversy,  may  have  conduced  not  only  to  the  wider  propagation  of 
the  accompanying  truths,  but  that,  by  their  frequent  presentation 
to  the  mind  in  an  excited  state,  they  may  havo  won  for  1  bem  a  more 
permanent  and  practical  result.     A  nnin  will  borrow  a  paxt  from 
his  opponent  the  more  easily,  if  he  feel  himself  justified  m  con- 
tinuing  to  reject  a  part.     While  there  reriain  imp<  .rtant  p< >mts  m 
•     which  he  can  still  feel  himself  in  the  right.  in  which  he  still  findfl 
firm  footing  for  continued  reedstance,  he  will  graduaJly  adopt 
those  opinions  which  were  the  least  remote  from  his  own  convic- 
ti ..ns,  asnotless  congruous  with  his  own  theory  than  with  tlr.it 
nhicb  he  reprobates.    In  like  manner,  with  a  kind  of  instinctive 
prudcnce,  he  will  abandon  by  little  and  little  bifl  weakest  poets, 
till  at  lcngth  he  seems  to  forgel  thal  they  bad  ever  belonged  to 
him,  or  affects  to  consider  thom  al  mosl  as  accidental  and  "petty 
annexments,"  the  removal  of  which  leaves  the  citadel  nnhurl  and 
onendangered. 

Mv  own  differences  from  certain  suppoBed  parta  oi   Mr.  Words. 
woi-tha  theory  ground  themaelves  "ii  the    assumption  that  his 
worda  had  bcen  rightly  interpreted,  as  purporting  thai  the  proper 
diction  for  poetry  is  general  oonsistB  altogether  is  a  language 
taken,  with  due  exoeptionfl,  from  the  moutha  of  men  Ln  reaJ  life,  a  ^ 
langiuwe  which  actually  constitutea  the  oatural  converaation  of  j, 
men  onder  the  influence  of  oatural  feelinga.      M.v  ohjectio 
arat,tha1  m  any  Bense  thia  rule  ifl  appUcable  only  to  certain  oL 

,,C  I try;  aecondly, thal  even  to  tliese  classes  ii  is  not  apphcable, 

,.,,,,,,  ,„  Buch  a  Bense  as  hath  never  by  any  one  (aa  Ear  as  I  know 
,„•  faave  read)  been  denied  or  doubted  :  and,  lastly,  thal  as  far  as, 
.,,„1  iu  ti,;,,  degree  m  which,  il  ie  practicahle,  i1  ifl  yet,  as  a  rule, 
nselesfl,  if  ao1  injurious,  and,  therefore,  either  need  not  ox  ought 
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not  to  be  practised.     The  poet  inf orms  liis  reader  that  he  had  ge-  j 
nerally  chosen  low  and  rustic  Hf e,  hut  not  as  low  and  rustic,  or  in  | 
order  to  repeat  that  pleasure  of  doubtf ul  nioral  effect  which  persons  I 
of  elevated  rank  and  of  superior  refinement  oftentimes  derive  from 
a  happy  imitation  of  the  rude  unpolished  manners  and  discourse 
of  their  inferiors.     For  the  pleasure  so  derived  may  be  traced  to 
three  exciting  causes.     The  firsFis  the  naturalness,  in  fact,  of 
the  things  represented.     The  second  is  the  apparent  naturalness 
of  the  representation,  as  raised  and  qualified  by  an  imperceptible 
inf  usion  of  the  author's  own  knowledge  and  talent,  which  inf  usion 
does  indeed  constitute  it  an  imitation,  as  distinguished  from  a 
mere  copy.     The  third  cause  may  be  found  in  the  reader's  con- 
scious  feeling  of  his  superiority,  awakened  by  the  contrast  pre- 
sented  to  him ;  even  as  f or  the  same  purpose  the  kings  and  great 
barons  of  yore  retained  sometimes  actual  clowns  and  fools  but 
more  f requently  shrewd  and  witty  f ellows  in  that  character.   These, 
however,  were  not  Mr.  Wordsworth's  objects.     He  chose  low  and  j 
rustic  life,  "because  in  that  conditionthe  essential  passions  of  the  j 
heart  find  a  better  soil  in  which  they  can  attain  their  maturity,  ( 
are  less  under  restraint,  and  speak  a  plainer  and  more  emphatic 
language ;  because  in  that  condition  of  lif e  our  elementary  f eelings 
co-exist  in  a  state  of  greater  simpUcity,  and  consequently  may  be 
more  acrurately  contemplated  and  more  f orcibly  communicated ; 
because  the  manners  of  rural  life  germinate  from  those  elemen- 
tary  feelings,  and  from  the  necessary  character  of  rural  occupa- 
tions  are  more  easily  comprehended  and  are  more  durable  ;    and, 
lastly,  because  in  that  condition  the  passions  of  men  are  incor- 
porated  with  the  beautiful  and  permanent  forms  of  nature." 

Now  it  is  clear  to  me  that  in  the  most  interesting  of  the  poems, 
in  which  the  author  is  more  or  less  dramatic,  as  The  Brothers,     , 
Michael,  Ruth,  The  Mad  Mother,  &c,  the  persons  introduced  are   I 
by  no  means  taken  from  low  or  rustic  life  in  the  common  accep-    y 
tation  of  those  words  ;  and  it  is  not  less  clear,  that  the  sentiments    ; 
and  language,  as  f  ar  as  they  can  be  conceived  to  have  been  really 
transferred  from  the  minds  and  conversation  of  such  persons,  are 
attributable  to  causes  and  circumstances  not  necessarily  connected 
with  "  their  occupations  and  abode."     The  thoughts,  feelings,  lan- 
guage,  and  manners  of  the  shepherd-farmers  in  the  vales  of  Cum- 
berland  and  "Westmoreland,  as  far  as  they  are  actually  adopted  in 
those  poems,  may  be  accounted  for  from  causes  whieh  will  and  do 
produce  the  same  results  in  every  state  of  life,  whether  in  towu 
or  country.     As  the  two  principah  I  rank  that  iudependence  which 
raiscs  a  man  above  servitude  or  daily  toil  for  the  profit  of  otherp, 

■•\\f 
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^yit  not  above  the  necessity  of  industry  and  a  frugal  simplioity  of 
domestic  lif e,  and  the  accompanying  unainbitious,  but  solid  and 
rehgious,  edaeation  which  has  rendered  few  books  familiar  but  the 
Bible  and  the  liturgy  or  hymn-book.  To  this  latter  cause  indeed, 
which  is  so  far  accidental  that  it  is  the  blessing  of  particular 
eountries  and  a  particular  age,  not  the  product  of  particular 
places  or  employments,  the  poet  owes  the  show  of  probability  that 
his  personages  might  really  feel,  think,  and  talk  with  any  tolerable 
resemblance  to  bis  representation.  It  is  an  excellent  remark  of 
Dr.Henry  Hore's,*  that  "  a  man  of  confined  education,  but  of  good 
parts,  by  constant  readingof  the  Bible,  will  natnrally  f orzn  a  more 
winning  and  commanding  rbetoric  than  those  that  are  learned, 
the  intermixture  of  tongues  and  of  artincial  phrases  debasing 
their  style." 

It  is,  moreover,  to  be  considered,  that  to  the  fonnation  of 
healthy  feelings,  and  a  reflecting  mind.  negations  involve  impedi- 
ments  not  less  formidable  than  sophistication  and  vicious  inter- 
mixture.  I  am  convinced  that  for  the  human  soul  to  prosper  in 
rustic  life  a  certain  vantage-ground  is  pre-requisite.  It  is  not 
every  man  that  is  likely  to  be  improved  by  a  country  life  or  by 
country  labours.  Education,  or  original  sensibility,  or  both, 
must  pre-exist,  if  the  changes,  forms,  and  incidenta  of  nature  are 
tn  prove  a  suiHcient  stiinulant.  And  where  thcse  are  not  suffi- 
cient,  the  mind  contracts  an3  hardena  by  want  of  stimulants,  and 
the  man  becomes  seltisli.  sensoal,  gross.  and  hard-hearted.  Let 
the  managcment  of  the  Pooy  Laws  in  Livcrpool.  Manchester,  or 
Bristol,  be  compared  with  the  ordinary  diapensation  of  the  poor 
ratea  in  agricultnra]  rillages,  where  the  farmera  are  t  he  ovei'seers 
and  guardiana  of  fche  poor.  It'  tnyown  experience  has  nol  been 
particularly  onforfcunate,  aa  weU  aa  bhal  of  tlic  many  rcspcctablo 

country  clergymen  with  whom  1  ha\ mversed  on  the  suhject, 

tlic  rcsult  wonlil  cngi-inlcr  morc  than  scepticism  conceming  fche 
desirahle  Lnfluencea  of  low  and  rusfcic  life  in  and  for  itaelf. 
WTiatever  may  \><-  concluded  on  fclie  other  Bidc.  from  thc  stronger 
loral  attaclniK-nts  and  enterjirising  apiril  of  fche  Swiaa,  and  other 
mountaineers,  appliea  fco  a  partdcular  mode  of  paatoral  life,  under 
l'orins  of  property  fchal  permil  and  begel  mannera  truly  repub* 
lican,  not  to  mstic  life  ia  jeneral,  or  to  fche  abaence  o£  artificial 
oultivation.  On  thc  contrary  the  mountaineera,  whoae  manners 
havc  nccn  bo  offcen  eulogized,  are  in  general  better  educatedand 
greater  readera  fchan  men  of  equal  rank  elsewhere.  \^\t  where 
tais  is  not  the  case,  as  ainong  bhe  poaeantry  of  Uorth  Wales,  tho 

•  Xntliuiuismiit  ITiumjihj.Uiit,  S<x:.  \\w. 
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ancient  mountains,  with  all  tlieir  terrors  and  all  their  glories,  are 
pictures  to  tlie  blind  and  niusic  to  the  deaf . 

I  should  not  have  entered  so  much  into  detail  upon  this 
passage,  but  here  seems  to  be  the  point  to  which  all  the  lines  of 
diiference  converge  as  to  their  source  and  centre.  (I  mean,  as  far 
as,  and  in  -whatever  respect,  niy  poetic  creed  cloes  differ  from  the 
doctrines  promidged  in  this  preface.)  I  adopt  with  full  faith  the 
principle  of  Aristotle,  that  poetry  as  poetry  is  essentially  ideal.* 
that  it  avoids  and  excludes  all  accidents ;  that  its  apparent  indivi- 
dualities  of  rank,  character,  or  occupation  must  be  representative 
of  a  class ;  and  that  the  persons  of  poetry  must  be  clothed  with 
generic  attributes,  with  the  common  attributes  of  the  class ;  not 
with  such  as  one  gifted  individual  rnight  possibly  possess,  but 
such  as  from  his  situation  it  is  most  probable  before-hand  that 
he  would  possess.  If  my  premises  are  right,  and  my  deductions 
legitimate,  it  follows  that  there  can  be  no  poetic  medium  between 
the  swains  of  Theocritus  and  thosc  of  an  imaginary  golden  age. 

Tbe  characters  of  the  vicar  and  the  shepherd-mariner  in  the 
poem  of  The  Brothers,  those  of  the  Shepherd  of  Green-head  Gill 
in  The  Michael,  have  all  the  verisimilitude  and  representative 
quality  that  the  purposes  of  poetry  can  reqtiire.  They  are 
persons  of  a  known  and  abiding  class,  and  their  manners  and 
sentiments  the  natural  product  of  circumstances  common  to  the 
class.     Take  Michael  for  instance  : 

"  An  old  man  stout  of  heart,  and  strong  of  limb : 
His  bodily  frame  had  been  from  youth  to  age 
Of  an  unusual  strength :  his  mind  was  fceen, 
lntense  and  frugal,  apt  for  all  affairs, 


*  Say  not  that  I  am  recommending  abstrac-  common-place  morals  in  metaphors  drawn 

tions,  for    these    class-characteristics   which  from  the  shops  or  mechanic  occupations  of 

constitute  the  instructiveness  of  a  character  their  characters.     Nor  did  they  condestond  in 

are  so  modified  and   particularized  in  each  tragedy  to  wheedle  awa^'  the  applause  of  the 

person  of  the  Shakespearian  drama,  that  life  spectators,  by  representing  before  them  fac- 

ltself   does  not   excite  more  distinctly  that  shniles  of  their  own  mean  selves  in  all  tbeir 

sense  of  individuality  which  belongs  to  real  existing  meanness,  or  to  work  on  their  slug- 

existence.     Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  one  gish  sympathies  by  a  pathos  not  a  whit  more 

of  the  essential  properties  of  geometry  is  not  respectabte  than  ihe  maudlin  tears  of  drunken- 

less  essential    to  dramatic   excellence ;    and  ness.     Their  tragic  scenes  were  meant  to  affect 

Aristotle    has    accordingly  required   of   the  us  indeed;   but    yet   within   the    bounds  of 

poet  an  involution  of  the  universal  in  the  pleasure,  and  in  union  with  tbe  activity  both 

individual.     The  chief  differences  are,  that  in  of  our  understanding  and  imagination.     They 

gecmetry  it  is  the  universal  truth  which  is  wished  to  transport  the  mind  to  a  sense  of 

uppermost  in  the  consciousness;   in  poetry  its  possible  greatness,  and   to    implant   the 

the  individual  form  in  which  truth  is  clothed.  germs  of  that  greatness,  during  the  temporary 

AVith  the  ancients,  and  not  less  with  the  elder  oblivion  of  the  worthless   "  thiug  we  are," 

dramatists    of    Kn^land    and    France,    both  and  of  the  peculiar  state  in  which  each  mau 

comedy  and  tragedy  were  considered  as  kinds  happens   to    be,   snspending    our   individual 

of  poetry.    They  neither  sought  in  cotnedy  recollections  and  lulling  them  to  sleep  amid 

to  make  us  laugh  merely ;  much  less  to  make  the  music  of  nobler  thoughts. 

*s  laugh  by  wry  faces,  accidents  of  jargon.  The  Fbiend. 
«lang  phrasea  for  the  day,  or  the  clothing  of 
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And  in  bis  shephcrd's  calling  he  was  prorupt 

And  watchful  more  tban  ordinary  men. 

Hence  he  had  learnt  the  meaning  of  all  winda, 

Of  blasts  of  every  tone,  and  oftcntimes 

When  others  heeded  not,  he  heard  the  South 

Make  subterraneous  music,  tikc  the  aoise 

Of  bagpipers  on  distant  Highland  hitls. 

The  shepherd,  at  sucu  warning,  of  his  flock 

Bethought  hiin,  and  he  to  hiniself  would  say, 

'  The  winds  are  now  devising  work  for  me  '.' 

And  truly  at  all  times  ihe  storm,  that  drives 

The  traveller  to  a  shelter,  summuned  him 

Up  to  the  mountains.    He  had  been  alone 

Aiiml  the  lic.irt  of  many  thousand  mists, 

That  came  to  him  and  left  bim  on  the  heights. 

So  lived  he,  till  his  eightieth  yeor  waa  passi  'l- 

And  grossly  that  man  errs,  who  sbould  - 

That  the  green  vallies,  and  the  streams  and  rocks, 

Were  tbings  indifferent  t"  the  shi  pherd's  thoughts. 

Fields,  where  with  cbeerful  spirits  he  had  hrcithed 

The  common  air;  tlic  hill-,  whlcfa  be  BO  oft 

Had  climbed  with  vigorous  st  ps;  which  had  impn-ssed 

80  many  inddents  upon  bis  mind 

Of  harii-liip,  skill  or  courage,  Joy  or  fcar; 

Which  likc  a  1 k  preserved  the  memory 

Of  the  dumb  animals,  whom  be  bad  Baved, 

J f ; n  1  fed  or  sheltered,  linking  t>  BUCfa  ai  t-, 

So  grateful  in  laemselves,  the  certainty 

Of  honourable  g.iin  j  tb  uills 

Which  were  his  living  being,  eveo  more 

Than  his  own  blood— whal  could  they  less? — had  laid 

Strong  hold  on  his  affections,    n  ere  to  bim 

A  pleasuraliic  feeling  of  bllnd  love, — 

The  pleasure  which  there  is  ln  Ufe  itself." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  ] ms  whieh  are  pitched  at  a  lower 

note,  as  tbe  Harry  Gill,  the  Idiot  Boy,  &c.,  t  ln-  feelinga  are  those 
of  human  nature  in  general;  though  the  poel  hae  judiciously  laid 
the  scene  in  the  country,  in  order  ti>  j>lu<e  hiinself  in  fche  vicinity 
of  intcresting  images,  withoul  the  aecessity  of  ascribing  a  sen- 
timenta]  perception  of  their  beauty  to the persons  of  bisdrama. 
Iu  the  [diot  Boy,  Lndeed,  the  mothei^a  character  is  not  so  much  a 
real  and  n;itivr<-  produot  <>f  ;<  "  situation  where  the  essential  pas« 
sions  <>f  the  heari  find  ;i  better  BoiL  in  which  t  bey  <;m  attain  1  luir 
matnrity  and  speak  ;>  plainer  and  more  emphatio  Langoage,"  as 
it  is  an  unpereonation  of  an  instind  abandoned  by  judgment. 
BLence  the  two  followihg  charges  Beem  to  me  n<>t  whoHy  ground* 
Lese ;  al  Least,  they  are  the  only  plausible  objecl  Lons  wliich  I  have 

heard  to  thal  fine  | m.    The  ohe  Ls,  thal  fche  author  bas  not,  in 

t!i"  ] 111  itself,  takerj  Bufficieni  care  t.>  preclude  from  the  reader*s 

fancy  the  <list^ust inr_c  Lmages  "t1  ordinary,  iih>H>i<l  i<li<»<y.  whi<-h 
yi-t  it  waabynomeans  bii   Lntentioii  t"  repreeent.    Qe  has  evea 
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by  the  "  burr,  bttrr,  burr,"  uncounteracted  by  any  preceding  dt> 
scription  of  the  boy's  beauty,  assisted  in  recalling  them.  Tbe 
otber  is,  tbat  tbe  idiocy  of  tbe  boy  is  so  evenly  balanced  by  tbe 
folly  of  tbe  motber,  as  to  present  to  tbe  general  reader  ratber  a 
laugbable  burlesque  on  tbe  blindness  of  anile  dotage,  tban  an 
analytic  display  of  maternal  affection  in  its  ordinary  workings. 

In  Tbe  Tborn,  tbe  poet  himself  acknowledges  in  a  note  the 
necessity  of  an  introductory  poem,  in  which  he  should  have  pour- 
trayed  the  character  of  the  person  from  whom  the  words  of  the 
poem  are  supposed  to  proceed :  a  superstitious  man  moderately 
imaginative,  of  slow  faculties  and  deep  feelings,  "  a  captain  of  a 
small  trading  vessel,  for  example,  who,  being  past  the  middle  age 
of  lif e,  had  retired  upon  an  annuity,  or  small  independent  income, 
to  some  village  or  country  town  of  which  he  was  not  a  native,  or 
in  which  he  had  not  been  accustomed  to  live.  Such  men,  having 
nothing  to  do,  become  eredulous  and  talkative  from  indolence." 
But  in  a  poem,  still  more  in  a  lyric  poem  (and  the  Nurse  in 
Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet  alone  prevents  me  f  rom  extend- 
ing  the  remark  even  to  dramatic  poetry,  if  indeed  the  Nurse  itself  \ 
can  be  deemed  altogether  a  case  in  point),  it  is  not  possible  to  • 
imitate  truly  a  dull  and  garrulous  discourser  without  repeating  i 
the  effects  of  dulness  and  garrulity.  However  this  may  be,  I  dare 
assert,  that  the  parts  (and  these  form  the  far  larger  portion  of 
the  whole)  which  might  as  well  or  still  better  have  proceeded 
from  the  poefs  own  imagination,  and  have  been  spoken  in  his 
own  character,  are  those  which  have  given,  and  which  will  con- 
tinue  to  give,  universal  delight ;  and  that  the  passages  exclusively 
appropriate  to  the  supposed  narrator,  such  as  the  last  couplet  of 
the  third  stanza,*  the  seven  last  lines  of  the  tenth,f  and  the  five 

•  "  I've  measured  it  from  side  to  side ;  And  they  had  fixed  the  wedding-dny, 

'Tis  three  feet  long,  and  two  feet  wide."  The  morning  that  must  wed  them  both  ; 

f  "  Nay,  rack  your  brain— 'tis  all  in  vain,  Eut  Stephen  to  another  maid 

1*11  tell  you  every  thing  I  know ;  Kad  sworn  another  oath ; 

But  to  the  Thorn,  and  to  the  Pond  And  Wlth  tllls  otlier  maid  t0  church 

Whfcfa  is  a  little  step  beyond,  Unthinldng  Stephen  went— 

I  wish  that  you  would  go  :  p00r  Martha  !  on  that  woeful  day 

Perhaps,  when  you  are  at  the  place,  A  PanS  of'  pitiless  dismay 

You  something  of  her  tale  may  trace.  lnto  ner  suul  was  sent  \ 

111  give  you  the  best  help  I  can :  wmV"?  iT^  1  '"  1f  ^'     , 

Before  you  up  the  mountain  go,  Whlch  m,6ht  not  burn  lteelf  ,0  rest 

Up  to  the  dreary  mountain-top,  They  say,  full  six  months  after  this, 

1*11  tell  you  all  I  know.  Wliile  yet  the  summer  leaves  were  grcen, 

'Tis  now  some  two-and-twenty  years  She  to  the  mountiin-top  would  gu, 

Since  she  (her  name  is  Martha  Ray)  And  there  was  often  seen. 

(iave,  with  a  maiden's  true  good  will,  'Tis  eaid,  a  child  was  in  her  womb, 

Her  company  to  Stephen  Hill ;  As  now  to  any  eye  was  plain ; 

And  she  was  blithe  and  gay,  She  was  with  child,  and  she  was  mail; 

And  she  was  happy,  happy  still  Yet  often  she  was  sober  sad 

Whene  er  she  thought  ol  Stephen  HIU.  From  her  exceeding  paiu. 
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following  stanzas,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  four  admirable  lines 
at  the  cominencement  of  the  fourteenth,  are  felt  by  niany  unpre- 
judiced  and  unsophisticated  hearts,  as  sudden  and  unpleasant 
sinkings  from  the  height  to  which  the  poet  had  previously  lifted 
them,  and  to  which  1»*.  again  re-elevates  both  himself  and  his 
reader. 

If  then  I  am  compelled  to  doubt  the  theory,  by  which  the 
choice  of  characters  was  to  be  directed,  not  only  a  priori,  froin 
grounds  of  reason,  but  both  from  the  few  instances  in  which  the 
poet  hiniself  need  be  supposed  to  have  been  governed  by  it,  and 
from  the  comparative  inferiority  of  those  instances;  still  more 
must  I  hesitate  in  my  assent  to  the  sentence  which  immediately 
follows  the  former  citation,  and  which  I  can  neither  admit  as 
particular  f act,  or  as  general  rule.  "  The  language  too  of  these 
men  is  adopted  (purified  indeed  from  what  appear  to  be  its  real 
defects,  from  all  lastin^  and  rational  causes  of  dislike  or  disgust) 
because  such  men  hourly  communicate  with  the  best  objects  from 
which  the  best  part  of  language  is  originally  derived ;  and  be- 
cause,  from  their  rank  in  society,  and  the  Bameness  and  narrow 
circle  of  their  intercourse,  being  less  under  thc  action  of  social 
vanity,  they  convey  their  feelings  and  notions  in  simple  and  un- 
elaborated  expressions."  .  To  this  I  reply.  that  a  rustic's  Language, 
purified  from  all  provincialism  and  grossness,  and  so  far  re-<  "ii 
structed  as  to  be  made  consistent  with  the  rules  of  grammai 
(which  are  in  essence  no  other  than  tlie  lawa  of  nniversal  Logio, 
applied  to  psychological  materials),  will  not  differfrom  the  lan- 
gnage  of  any  other  man  of  common  kciisc  hi.wvvcr  learned  or 
refined  he  may  be,  except  as  f ar  as  the  notionswhich  the  rustic 
has  to  convey  are  fewvr  and  more  mdiscriminate/  This  will  be- 
come  Btil]  clearer,  if  we  add  the  consideration  (equally  impoxtant 
though  less  obvious)  that  thc  rnstic,  from  the  more  imperfect  de- 
velopment  of  his  faculties,  and  i'r<>in  the  lower  atate  of  their 
cultivation,  ajnua  almosl  Bolelyto  conyey  Lnsulated  facts,  ritht-r 
those  of  liis  Bcanty  ezperience  or  hia  traditional  belief;  wjiile  tlie 
educated  man  chiefly  seeks  to  discoverand  expresa  thoso  connec- 


Oh  n>;  '  teu  thonaand  timea  l'd  rather 
'1  ti.it  be  had  dicd,  thal  crui  I  f.itl»  i  ! 


l.:i-t  Chrlatmai  when  we  talked  of  thla, 

(>M  f.iiniii  Sini|>  on  dld  iii  liiitain, 
•lli.it  iii  her  womb  ti»-  Inlknl  wrought 
Abont  it-  mothert  I»  irt,  ai»l  bronght 
i  ii.n  k  again  : 

Ati'i  when  al  laal  nei  ttmedrew  near, 
1 1  >  - 1  look 


\>>  more  i  know,  l  « » — l »  I  did, 
Ainl  I  would  b  II  it  rtll  t..  y>> u  ; 
1  .ir  « hal  beoame  of  thla  i»«>r  cbild 
There'a  none  thal  ever  Imew : 

inl.l  u  .1-  I...1H  ..I  llii, 

.  th.it  .  ould  ever  teD : 
Ati.|  ii  'iw.i^  boi  ti  allve  m  dead, 
There*!  n>>  >>n<'  kaowa,  aa  l  hi  l| 

Hut  -^01110  remember  weU, 

Thal   .Mailhn  H.iy  :il»>Ml  tlli-  till>>' 
Would  ui>  th(  ti  t  ii  >  limb." 
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tioiis  of  things,  or  those  relative  bearings  of  fact  to  fact,  froru 
which  some  rnore  or  less  general  law  is  deducible.  For  f acts  are 
valuable  to  a  wise  man,  chiefly  as  they  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the 
indwelling  law,  which  is  the  true  being  of  things,  the  sole  solu- 
tion  of  their  modes  of  existence,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  which 
consists  our  dignity  and  our  power. 

As  little  can  I  agree  witb  the  assertion,  that  from  the  objects 
with  which  the  rustic  hourly  communicates  the  best  part  of  lan- 
guage  is  formed.  For,  first,  if  to  communicate  with  an  object 
implies  such  an  acquaintance  with  it  as  renders  it  capable  of 
being  discnminately  reflected  on,  the  distinct  knowledge  of  an 
uneducated  rustic  would  fumish  a  very  scanty  vocabulary.  The 
few  things,  and  modes  of  action,  requisite  for  his  bodily  con- 
veniences  would  alone  be  individualized ;  while  all  the  rest  of 
nature  would  be  expressed  by  a  small  number  of  confused 
general  terms.  Secondly,  I  deny  that  the  words  and  combina- 
tions  of  words  derived  from  the  objects  with  which  the  rustic  is 
familiar,  whether  with  distinct  or  confused  knowledge,  can  be 
justly  said  to  form  the  best  part  of  language.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  that  many  classes  of  the  brute  creation  possess  dis- 
criruinating  sounds,  by  which  they  can  convey  to  each  other 
notices  of  such  objects  as  concern  their  food,  shelter,  or  safety. 
Yet  we  hesitate  to  call  the  aggregate  of  such  sounds  a  language 
otherwise  than  metaphorically.  The  best  part  of  human  lan- 
guage,  properly  so  called,  is  derived  from  reflection  on  the  acts 
of  the  mind  itself.  It  is  formed  by  a  voluntary  appropriation  of 
fixed  symbols  to  internal  acts,  to  processes  and  residts  of  imagi- 
nation,  the  greater  part  of  which  have  no  place  in  the  conscious- 
ness  of  uneducated  man ;  though  in  civilized  society,  by  imitation 
and  passive  remembrance  of  what  they  hear  from  their  religious 
instructors  and  other  superiors,  the  most  uneducated  share  in  the 
harvest  wbich  they  neither  sowed  or  reaped.  If  the  history  of 
the  phrases  in  hourly  currency  among  our  peasants  were  traced, 
a  persou  not  previously  aware  of  the  fact  would  be  surprised  at 
finding  so  large  a  number,  which  three  or  four  centuries  ago  were 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  universities  and  the  schools,  and 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation  had  been  transferred 
from  the  school  to  the  pulpit,  and  thus  gradually  passed  into 
common  Life.  The  extreme  difficulty,  and  often  the  impossi  bility, 
of  finding  words  for  the  simplest  moral  and  intellectual  processes 
in  the  languages  of  uncivilized  tribes  has  proved  perhaps  tho 
weightiest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  our  most  zealous  and  adroit 
ruissionaries.     Tet    these   tribes    are   surrounded  by   the   sama 
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nature  as  our  peasants  are ;  but  in  still  niore  impressive  forms ; 
and  they  are,  moreover,  obbged  to  partieularize  many  more  of 
them.  When  therefore  Mr.  Wordsworth  adds,  "  accordingly  such 
a  language "  (meaning,  as  before,  the  language  of  rustic  life 
purified  from  provincialism),  "  arising  out  of  repeated  experience 
and  regular  feelings,  is  a  more  permanent,  and  a  far  more  philo- 
sophical,  language  than  that  which  isfrequently  substitutedfor  it 
by  poets,  who  think  they  are  conferring  honour  upon  themselves 
and  their  art  in  proportion  as  they  indulge  in  arbitrary  and 
capricious  habits  of  expression;"  it  may  be  answered,  that  the 
language  which  he  has  in  view  can  be  attributed  to  rustics  with 
no  greater  right  than  the  style  of  Hooker  or  Bacon  to  Tom 
Brown  or  Sir  Roger  LTEstrange.  Doubtless,  if  what  is  peculiar 
to  each  were  omitted  in  each,  the  result  must  needs  be  the  same. 
Further,  that  the  poet  who  uses  an  illogical  diction,  or  a  style 
fitted  to  excite  only  the  low  and  changeable  pleasure  of  wonder 
by  means  of  groundless  novelty,  substitutcs  a  language  of  folly 
and  vanity,  not  for  that  of  the  rustic,  but  for  that  of  good  sense 
and  natural  feeling. 

Here  let  me  be  permitted  to  remind  the  reader,  tbat  the  posi- 
tions   which   I   controvert  are   contained    in  the  ea — '"  a 

selection  of  the  real  language  of  men;" — "the  language  of  tbese 
men  (i.e.,  men  in  low  and  rustic  life)  I  propose  to  myseli  to  imi- 
tate,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  adopt  the  very  language  of  nnu." 
"Between  the  language  of  proseandtbat  of  metrical  compoaition 
there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  essential  differenoe,"  lt  is 
against  these  exclusively  that  my  oppositimi  is  directed. 

I  object,  in  the  very  first  ixistance,  to  an  eqnivocation  in  ihe  use 
of  tbe  word  "real."  Every  man'e  Langnage  raries,  according  t.i 
the  extent  of  his  knowldlLrc.  the  activity  of  bia  faculties,  and 
the  d<'pt!i  oi  quicknesa  of  lii*  feelings.  Every  man'B  Language 
has,  first,  its  individualitiefl j  Becondly,  thr  oommon  propertiei 
of  the  class  to  wbich  he  belongs;  and  thirdly,  worda  and  phraeei 
ofnniverBal  aae,  Thelangnage  of  Sooker,  Bacon,  Bishop Taylor, 
and  Bnrke,  differa  Erom  fche  oommon  Langnageof  the  Learned  dass 
only  by  fche  raperior  tramber  and  novelty  of  the  thonghts  and  rehv 
tionawhic}]  they  bad  toconvey.  The  langnage  of  Algemon  Sidney 
differa  noi  a1  aU  from  thal  whiob  r\,]-y  well-edncated  gentlemao 
wonld  wish  towrite,  and  (with  dne  allowancea  fortheundeliberate- 
neea,  and  ]<-ss  cMiiinTtfd  train  of  thinking natnraJ  and  properto 

Ciinvcrsatinn    sin-li  as  lic  wmdd  wiab  to  talk.      Ncitlnr  one  OT  tho 

other  differ  half  as  mncb  from  thc  gencral  lanj^uag»'  <>f  cultivated 
Bociety  as  the  Language  of   Mr.  W  >rdsworth's  homeliesl  cniuposi. 
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tion  differs  from  tliat  o£  a  common  peasant.  For  "  real,"  therefore, 
we  must  substitute  ordinary,  or  lingua  communis.  And  tbis,  we 
have  proved,  is  no  *more~to  be  f ound  in  the  phraseology  of  low  and 
rustic  life  than  in  that  of  any  other  class.  Omit  the  peculiarities 
of  each,  and  the  result  of  course  must  be  common  to  all.  And 
assuredly  the  omissions  and  changes  to  be  made  in  the  language 
of  rustics,  bef ore  it  could  be  transferred  to  any  species  of  poem, 
except  the  drama  or  other  professed  imitation,  are  at  least  as 
numerous  and  weighty  as  would  be  required  in  adapting  to  the 
same  purpose  the  ordinary  language  of  tradesmen  and  manufac- 
turers.  Not  to  mention  that  the  language  so  highly  extolled  by 
Mr.  Wordsworth  varies  in  every  county,  nay,  in  every  village, 
according  to  the  accidental  character  of  the  clergyman,  the  exist- 
ence  or  non-existence  of  schools ;  or  even,  perhaps,  as  the  excise- 
man,  publican,  or  barber,  happen  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  zealous  poli- 
ticians,  and  readers  of  the  weekly  newspaper  pro  bono  publico. 
Anterior  to  cultivation  the  lingua  communis  of  every  country,  as 
Dante  has  well  observed,  exists  everywhere  in  parts,  and  no- 
where  as  a  whole. 

Neither  is  the  case  rendered  at  all  more  tenable  by  the  addition 
of  the  words,  "in  a  state  of  excitement."  For  the  nature  of  a. 
man's  words,  when  he  is  strongly  affected  by  joy,  grief,  or  anger, 
must  necessarily  depeud  rm  thp  number  and  quality  of  the  general 
truths,  conceptions,  and  images,  and  of  the  words  expressing  them, 
with  which  his  mind  had  been  previously  stored.  For  the  pro- 
perty  of  passion  is  not  to  create,  but  to  set  in  increased  activity. 
At  least,  whatever  new  connections  of  thoughts  or  images,  or 
(which  is  equally,  if  not  more  than  equally,  the  appropriate  effect 
of  strong  excitement)  whatever  generalizations  of  truth  or  expe- 
rience  the  heat  of  passion  may  produce,  yet  the  terms  of  their 
conveyance  must  have  pre-existed  in  his  former  conversations, 
and  are  only  collected  and  crowded  together  by  the  unusual 
stinrulation.  It  is  indeed  very  possible  to  adopt  in  a  poem  the 
unmeaning  repetitions,  habitual  phrases,  and  other  blank  counters 
which  an  unfurnished  or  confused  understanding  interposes  at 
short  intervals  in  order  to  keep  hold  of  his  subject,  which  is  still 
slipping  f rom  him,  and  to  give  him  time  f or  recollection ;  or  in 
mere  aid  of  vacancy,  as  in  the  scanty  companies  of  a  country 
stage  the  same  player  pops  backwards  and  forwards,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  empty  spaces,  in  the  processions  of 
Macbeth  or  Henry  VIII.  But  what  assistance  to  the  poet,  or 
ornament  to  the  poem,  these  can  supply,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjec- 
ture.     Nothing  assuredlv  can  differ  either  in  origin  or  in  modo 
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uiore  widely  frorn  the  apparent  tautologies  of  intense  and  turbu- 
lent  feeling,  in  which  the  passion  is  greater  and  of  longer  endu- 
rance  than  to  be  exhausted  or  satisfied  by  a  single  representation 
of  the  image  or  incident  exciting  it.  Such  repetitions  I  admit  to 
be  a  beauty  of  the  highest  kind;  as  illustrated  by  Mr.  Words- 
worth  himself  from  the  song  of  Deborah.  "  At  her  feet  he  bowed, 
he  f ell,  he  lay  down :  at  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell :  where  he 
bowed,  there  he  fell  down  dead." — Judges  v.  27. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Language  of  metrical  composition,  why  and  whereill  essi  ntially  «lifTorput  froni  thal  of  proH 
— Origin  and  elements  of  metre— lts  necessary  coiisi'(iuenoes,  and  the  conditions  thereby 
imposed  ou  the  metrical  writer  in  the  choice  of  hib  diction. 

ICONCLUDE,  therefore,  that  the  attempt  is  impracticable;  and 
that,  were  it  not  impracticable,  it  would  stiU  be  useless.  For 
the  very  power  of  making  the  selection  implies  the  previous  pos- 
session  of  the  language  selected.  Or  where  can  the  poet  have 
lived?  And  by  what  rules  could  he  direct  his  choice,  which 
would  not  have  enabled  him  to  select  and  arrange  his  words  by 
the  light  of  his  own  judgment?  We  donotadopt  the  language  "f 
a  class  by  the  mere  adoption  of  such  words  exclusively  as  that  class 
would  use,  or  at  least  understand ;  but  likewise  by  following  t  ne 
order  in  which  the  words  of  such  men  are  wonl  to  sueceed  eacb 
other. !  Now  this  order,  in  t  ln  ■  iiittrcourae  of  uneducated  men,  La 
distinguished  from  thediction  of  thcir superiorB  in  knowledge  aiul 
power    hy  th<"   ^rrati-r  disjum-tiun    and   separation   in  the  COmpo- 

nent  parts  of  that,  whatever  ii  I"'.  whicrj  thry  wieh  I mmnnv 

cate.  \  There  is  a  want  of  thal  prospectiveness  of  miml.  thnt  sur> 
view,  which  enables  a  man  to  foresee  the  whole  of  whal  lie  is  to 
convcy,  appertaining  to  any  one  poinl :  and  by  this  meana  so  to 
snbordinate  and  arrange  1 1 1  -  -  differenl  parta  according  t<i  their  re- 
lative  importance,  as  to  oonvey  it  at  once,  and  as  an  organized 
whole. 

Now  I  will  take  the  firal  stanza,  on  irhich  I  have  chanced  to 
open,  in  the  LyricaJ  Ballada.  Et  isone  the  most  simjilr  and  ih< 
loast  peculiar  in  its  language  : 

"  in  distont  conntriei  I  b»ve  i«.-u, 
A.nd  .'.  ■  i  l  bava  not  ofu  > 

\  ii.  althj  iii. iii.  i  iii. Hi  tnii  grown, 
W<»|i  in  ihi'  jmblic  roudii.  alone. 
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But  such  a  one,  on  English  ground, 
And  in  the  bruad  highway,  I  met ; 
Along  the  broad  highway  he  came, 
His  cheeks  with  tears  were  wet. 
Sturdy  he  seemed,  though  he  was  sad, 
And  in  his  arms  a  lamb  he  had." 

The  words  here  are  doTibtless  such  as  are  current  in  all  ranks 
of  lif e :  and  of  course  not  less  so  in  the  hamlet  and  cottage,  than 
in  the  shop,  manufactory,  college,  or  palace.  But  is  this  thc 
order  in  which  the  rustic  would  have  placed  the  words  ?  I  ani 
grievously  deceived,  if  the  following  less  compact  mode  of  com. 
mencing  the  same  tale  be  not  a  far  more  faithful  copy.  "  I  have 
been  in  a  many  parts  far  and  near,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  ever 
saw  before  a  man  crying  by  himself  in  the  public  road ;  a  grown 
man  I  mean,  that  was  neither  sick  nor  hurt,"  &c.  &c.  But  when 
I  tura  to  the  f  ollowing  stanza  in  Tbe  Thorn : 

"  At  all  times  of  the  day  and  night 
This  wretched  woman  thither  goes, 
And  she  is  known  to  every  star 
And  every  wind  that  blows : 
And  there  beside  the  thorn  she  sits, 
AVhen  the  blue  day-light's  in  the  ski 
And  when  the  whirlwind's  on  the  hi 
Or  frosty  air  is  keen  and  sti'l ; 
And  to  herself  she  cries, 
Oh  misery  !  Oh  misery ! 
Oh  woe  is  me  !  Oh  misery  !" 

and  compare  this  with  the  language  of  ordinary  men,  or  with 
that  which  I  can  conceive  at  all  likely  to  proceed,  in  real  life,  from 
such  a  narrator  as  is  supposed  in  the  note  to  the  poem — compare 
it  either  in  the  succession  of  the  images  or  of  the  sentences — I  am 
reminded  of  the  sublime  prayer  and  hymn  of  praise  which  Milton, 
in  opposition  to  an  established  liturgy,  presents  as  a  fair  speci- 
men  of  common  extemporary  devotion,  and  such  as  we  might 
expect  to  hear  from  every  seli -inspired  minister  of  a  conventicle ! 
And  I  reflect  with  delight,  how  little  a  mere  tbeory,  though  of  his 
own  workmanship,  interferes  with  the  processes  of  genuine  ima- 
gination  in  a  man  of  true  poetic  genius,  who  possesses,  as 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  if  ever  man  did,  most  assuredly  does  possess, 

"  The  Vision  and  the  Faculty  divine." 

One  point  then  alone  remains,  but  that  tb  z  most  important ; 
its  examination  having  been,  indeed,  my  cbief  inducement  for  the 
preceding  inquisition.     "  There  neither  is  or  can  be  any  essential  i 
difference  between  the  language  of  prose  and  metrical  composi- 
tion."     Such  is  Mi*.  Wordsworth's  assertion.     Now  prose  itself; 
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at  least  in  all  argumentative  and  consecutive  works,  differs,  an<i 
ought  to  differ,  from  the  language  of  conversation ;  even  as  read- 
ing  ought  to  differ  from  talking.*  Unless,  tkerefore,  the  differ- 
ence  denied  be  that  of_the  inere_words,  as  materials  common  to 
all  styles  of  writing,  and  not  of  the  style  itself  in  the  universally 
admitted  sense  of  the  term,  it  might  be  naturally  presumed  that 
there  must  exist  a  still  greater  between  the  ordonnance  of  poetic 
composition  and  that  of  prose,  than  is  expected  to  distinguish 
prose  from  ordinary  conversation. 

There  are  not,  indeed,  examples  wanting  in  the  history  of  lite- 
rature,  of  apparent  paradoxes  that  have  summoned  the  public 
wonder  as  new  and  startling  truths,  but  which  on  examination 
have  shrunk  into  tame  and  harmless  truisms;  as  the  eyes  of  a 
cat,  seen  in  the  dark,  have  been  mistaken  for  flames  of  fire.  But 
Mr.  Wordsworth  is  among  the  last  men  to  whom  a  delusion  of 
this  kind  would  be  attributed  by  any  one  who  had  enjoyed  tlie 
slightest  opportunity  of  understanding  his  mind  and  cnaracter. 
Where  an  objection  has  been  anticipated  by  such  an  author  as 
natural,  his  answer  to  it  must  needs  be  interpreted  in  some  sense 
which  either  is,  or  has  been,  or  is  capable  of  being  controverted. 
My  object,  then,  must  be  to  discover  some  other  meaning  for  the 
term  "  essential  difference"  in  this  place,  exelusive  of  fche  imlis- 
tinction  and  community  of  the  words  themselves.  |  Por  whether 
there  ought  to  exist  a  class  of  words  iu  the  Enudish  in  any  degree 
resembling  the  poetic  dialect  of  the  Greck  and  ltalian.  is  .1 
tion  of  very  subordinate  Lmportance.  Tlie  number  of  such  worda 
would  be  small  indeed  in  our  language;  and  even  in  the  Etalian 
and  Greek,  they  consist  not  so  much  of  different  wordfl 
slight  differences  in  fche  f orms  of  declining  and  conjugating  fche 

*  ii  i-  do  leas  an  error  in  teacbers,  tbana     andchalnaonthechild,  tothemuslcof  whlch 
torment  to  tii"  p""r  chUdren,  to  enforce  the     one  of  hta  school-fellows,  who  \<;iik^  before, 

:  <.f  readlng  a*  1 1 1 . -v  WOUld   talk.      In      dolefUlly    cliauts  ,.nl    II,. ■    chUd's   lasl 

order  t"  cnre  themof  stngn                      i.  and  confeealon,  blrth,  parentage,  and  educa* 

thal                           idifrerence,  the  chlldla  tlon.    Ajjd    thls   ionl-benumblnB    Ignominy, 

in  i.i    torepeal  tbe  wordi  wlth  iii^  eyei  Brom  thls  onholy  and  beart-hardenlng  burleeque  <>n 

(,tr  the  book;  and  then,  indeed,  hia  tonei  re-  tbe  lasl  fearful  Infliction  of  outraged  law,  in 

■emble  taUdng,  asfar  aa  bis  fears,  tears,  and  pronoundng  thi                 I    whlcfa  the  stern 

•  .           -  uiii  perrolt    Bnl  ai  aoou  as  the  and  famlliarlzed  judgenol  seldom  burats  into 

r.v<-  i-.  again  dlrectcd  totheprinted  page,the  teai  .  hi    been  extoued  aa  a  bappyand  in- 

kjvII  beglns  anew:  br  an  Instlnctive  senae  genious  method  ol    remi  lyl                        I 

i  cbild'a  feeUngB,  thal  to  utter  its  own     now?    why,  one  extremi  raer  to  iiitrodnca 

momentarj  thougbl  ,  and  to  recite  the  wrttten  another,  loarce  leaa  dl                   ood  Knae, 

t              ..i   inother,   u  oi   uiother,  and  a  ffct  and   oertalnly  likely  to    bave   worae    moraf 

wiier  than  bisa                     videly  differenl  effed  .  b;                                     I  petalant 

<                       the  tv I    are  accompanled  eaa    ind    eli    offlciency,  In  repreasiou,  and 

wiili  widely  difl       '                  .  ii"1  i   thi  ■  i-.    ibli                                         l  iral  t. at« 

j                     tmodesof enunclatlon.    Josepta  [ngs.     IbavetobegD                      ifortbia 

i  >.iv  ti..n  ..i  th.  two  names,  bul  be  km.ws 

Hi ...    i .     i:  ii1  tbal                   no  li  u  powerful  a  canse  «I 

iltof  singing,  by  hangmg  retten  assodation  than  ■ikeneas. 
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same  words ;  fomis,  doubtless,  which  having  been,  at  some  period 
more  or  less  remote,  tbe  common  grammatic  flexions  of  soms 
tribe  or  province,  bad  been  accidentally  appropriated  to  poetry  by 
tbe  general  admiration  of  certain  master  inteUects,  tbe  first 
establisbed  ligbts  of  inspiration,  to  wbom  tbat  dialect  bappened 
to  be  native. 

Essence,  in  its  priinary  signification,  means  tbe  principle  of 
individuation,  tbe  inmost  principle  of  tbe  possibility  of  any  tbing, 
as  tbat  particular  tbing.  It  is  equivalent  to  tbe  idea  of  a  tbing, 
wbenever  we  use  tbe  word  idea  witb  pbilosopbic  precision.  Exist- 
ence,  on  tbe  otber  band,  is  distinguisbed  from  essence  by  tbe 
superinduction  of  reaUty.  Tbus  we  speak  of  tbe  essence  and 
essential  properties  of  a  circle;  but  we  do  not  tberefore  assert, 
tbat  any  tbing  wbicb  reaUy  exists  is  inatbematicalry  circular. 
Tbua  too,  witbout  any  tautology,  we  contend  for  tbe  existence  of 
tbe  Supreme  Being ;  tbat  is,  for  a  reality  correspondent  to  tbe 
idea.  Tbere  is,  next,  a  secondary  use  of  tbe  word  essence,  in 
wbicb  it  signifies  tbe  point  or  ground  of  contradistinction  be- 
tween  two  modifications  of  tbe  same  substance  or  subject.  Tbus 
we  sbould  be  allowed  to  say,  tbat  tbe  style  of  arcbitecture  of 
Westminster  Abbey  is  essentially  different  from  tbat  of  Saint 
PauTs,  even  tbougb  botb  bad  been  built  witb  blocks  cut  into  tbe 
same  form,  and  from  tbe  same  quarry.  Only  in  tbis  latter  sense 
of  tbe  term  must  it  bave  been  denied  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  (for  in 
tbis  sense  alone  is  it  affirnied  by  tbe  general  opinion)  tbat  tbe 
language  of  pcetry  (i.e.,  the  formal  construction,  or  arcbitecture, 
qf_tbe  words  and  phrases)  is  essentially  different  from  that  of 
prose.  Now  tbe  burtben  of  tbe  proof  lies  witb  tbe  oppugner, 
not  witb  tbe  supporters  of  tbe  common  bebcf .  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
in  consequence,  assigns  as  tbe  proof  of  bis  position,  "  tbat  not 
only  tbe  language  of  a  large  portion  of  eveiy  good  poem,  even  of 
tbe  most  elevated  cbaracter,  must  necessarily,  except  witb  refer- 
ence  to  tbe  metre,  in  no  respect  differ  from  tbat  of  good  prose, 
but  Ukewise  tbat  some  of  tbe  most  interesting  parts  of  tbe  best 
poems  wiU  be  found  to  be  strictly  tbe  language  of  prose,  wben 
prose  is  weU  written.  Tbe  truth  of  this  assertion  might  bo  de- 
monstrated  by  innumerable  passages  from  almost  aU  the  poetical 
wntings  even  of  Milton  hiruself ."    He  then  quotes  Gray's  sonnet : 

"  In  vain  to  me  the  smiling  mornings  shine, 
And  reddening  Phcebus  lifts  his  golden  fire ; 
The  birds  in  vain  their  amorous  descant  join 
Or  cheerful  fields  resume  their  green  attire; 
These  ears,  alas  !  for  other  notcs  n-pine ; 
A  difftrent  objei.t  do  thett.  (:yes  rtfjuirt ; 
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ily  lonely  anguish  melts  no  hnart  but  mtne. 
And  tn  my  breast  the  imperfect  joys  ezpiie'. 
Yet  morning  smiles  the  busy  race  to  clteer, 
And  new-born  pleasure  brings  to  happitr  raen 
The  fields  to  all  thcir  wonted  tribute  bear, 
To  wann  their  little  loves  tlie  birds  romplain. 
I  fruithss  moum  tn  liim  vho  cainwt  hear, 
And  weep  the  more  because  I  iveep  m  oain  ," 

.  and  adds  the  following  remark :  "  It  will  easily  be  perceivcd,  tbat 
tbe  only  part  of  tbis  sonnet  whicb  is  of  any  value  is  tbe  lines 
printed  in  nahcs.  It  is  equally  obvious  tbat,  exeeptin  tbe  rbyme, 
and  in  tbe  use  of  tbe  single  word  '  fruitless '  for  fruitlessly,  wbicb 
is  so  far  a  defect,  tbe  language  of  tbese  lines  does  in  no  respect 
differ  froni  that  of  prose." 

An  idealist  defending  bis  system  by  the  fact,  tbat  when  aaleep 
we  often  believe  ourselves  awake,  was  well  answered  by  his  plain 
neighbour,  "Ab!  but  when  awake  do  we  ever  believe  ourselves 
asleep  ?"  Tbings  identical  must  be  convertible.  Tbe  preceding 
passage  seems  to  rest  on  a  similar  sophism.  For  the  question  is 
not,  whether  there  may  not  occur  in  prose  an  order  of  words, 
wbich  would  be  equally  proper  in  a  poein;  nor  wbether  there  are 
not  beautifid  lines  and  sentences  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Lr'""l 
poems,  which  would  be  equally  becoming  as  well  as  beautiful  in 
good  prose;  for  neitber  the  one  or  the  other  has  errer  been  either 
denied  or  doubted  by  any  one.  Tbe  tnie  question  nuist  be,  wbether 
tbere  are  not  modes  of  expression,  a  confftruction,  :ind  an  order  of 
sentences,  whicb  are  in  their  fit  and  natural  place  in  a  Berione 
prose  composition,  but  would  be  dispropoitionate  and  hetero- 
geneous  in  metrical  poetry;  and,  vuse  oersd,  wbether  in  the  lan- 
guage  of  a  serious  poem  there  may  not  ho  an  arrangement  l »» »t >i  <>f 
words  and  sentenccs.  and  a  use  and  sclct-t  inu  of  (whal  axe  «alled) 
figures  of  speech,  hotli  aa  to  their  kiml.  their  frequency,  and  tlu-ir 
occasions,  whicb  on  a  subjeci  of  eauaJ  weighl  would  be  Ticious 
and  alien  in  correct  and  manlyprose,  I  contend,  tliat  in  1  •«  .t  li 
cases  this  onfitness  of  eacb  for  the  place  of  the  other  Erequently 
will  and  oughl  to  exist. 

And,  first,  from  the  origin  of  metre.  'IMiis  I  would  traoe  to  the 
balance  in  tlic>  mind  effected  by  i li.it  Bpontaneous  efforl  whioh 
strive8  to  hold  in  check  the  workings  <>f  passion,  lt  might  be 
easily  explained  likcwisc  in  wbat  mannerthis  salutary antagonism 
is  assi.stol  by  the  very  state  whicb  it  counteracta;  and  bowthis 
balance  of  antagonists  became  organized  int>>  mei  re  (in  the  osual 
acceptation  of  thal  term]  by  b  Bupervening  acl  of  1 1 1  *  -  will  and 
judgment,  conaciously  an>l  for  the  foreseen  purpo  e  of  pleasura 
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Assiiming  these  principles  as  the  data  of  our  argument,  we 
deduce  from  them  two  legitimate  conditions,  which  the  critic  is 
entitled  to  expect  in  every  metrical  work.  First,  that  as  the 
elements  of  metre  owe  their  existence  to  a  state  of  increased 
escitement,  so  the  metre  itself  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
natural  language  of  excitement.  Secondly,  that  as  these  elements 
are  formed  into  metre  artificially,  by  a  voluntary  act,  with  the 
design  and  for  the  purpose  of  blending  delight  with  emotion,  so 
the  traces  of  present  volition  should  throughout  the  metrical 
language  be  proportionally  discemible.  Now  these  two  conditions 
must  be  reconciled  and  co-present.  There  must  be  not  only  a 
partnership,  but  a  union ;  an  interpenetration  of  passion  and  of 
will,  of  spontaneous  impulse  and  of  voluntary  purpose.  Again, 
this  union  can  be  manifested  only  in  a  frequency  of  forms  anu 
figures  of  speech  (originally  the  offspring  of  passion,  but  now  thp 
adopted  children  of  power)  greater  than  would  be  desired  or 
endured,  where  the  emotion  is  not  voluntarily  encouraged,  and 
kept  up  for  the  sake  of  that  pleasure,  which  such  emotion  so 
tempered  and  mastered  by  the  will  is  found  capable  of  communi- 
cating.  It  not  only  dictates,  but  of  itself  tends  to  produce,  a 
more  frequent  employment  of  picturesque  and  vivifying  language 
than  would  be  natural  in  any  other  case  in  which  there  did  not 
exist,  as  there  does  in  the  present,  a  previous  and  well  understood, 
though  tacit,  compact  between  the  poet  and  his  reader,  that  the 
latter  is  entitled  to  expect,  and  the  former  bound  to  supply,  this 
species  and  degree  of  pleasurable  excitement.  We  may  in  some 
measure  apply  to  this  union  the  answer  of  PoHxenes,  in  the 
Winter's  Tale,  to  Perdita's  neglect  of  the  streaked  gilly-flowers, 
because  she  had  heard  it  said : 

"  There  is  an  art  which  in  their  piedness  shares 

With  great  creating  nature. 
Pol.  Say  there  be. 

Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 

But  nature  makes  that  mean.     So  over  that  art, 

Which  you  say  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 

That  nature  makes !     You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 

A  gentler  scion  to  the  vnldest  stoek  : 

And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 

Uy  bud  of  nobler  raco.     This  is  an  art, 

Wbich  does  mend  nature — change  it  rather  ;  but 

The  art  itself  is  nature." 

Secondly,  I  argiie  froin  the  effects  of  metre.  As  far  as  metre 
acts  in  and  for  itseif ,  it  tends  to  increase  the  vivacity  and  suscep- 
tibility  both  of  the  general  feelings  and  of  the  attention.  This 
effect  it  produces  by  the  continued  excitement  of  surprise,  and  by 
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the  quick  reciprocations  of  curiosity  still  gratified  and  still  rc« 
excited,  which  are  too  slight  indeed  to  be  at  any  one  nioment 
objects  of  distinct  consciousness,  yet  beconie  considerable  in  their 
aggregate  influence.  As  a  medicated  atmosphere,  or  as  wiue 
during  animated  conversation,  they  act  powerfully,  though  them- 
selves  unnoticed.  Where,  therefore,  correspondent  food  and  ap- 
propriate  matter  are  not  provided  for  the  attention  and  feelingfi 
thus  roused,  there  must  needs  be  a  disappointment  felt ;  like  that 
of  leaping  in  the  dark  from  the  last  step  of  a  staircase,  wher.  we 
had  prepared  our  muscles  for  a  leap  of  three  or  four. 

The  discussion  on  the  powers  of  metre  in  the  preface  is  highly 
mgenious,  and  touches  at  all  points  on  truth.  But  I  cannot  find 
any  statement  of  its  powers  oonsidered  abstractly  and  sepavat.lv. 
On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Wordsworfch  seems  always  to  estimate  metre 
by  the  powers  which  it  exerts  during  land,  as  I  think,  in  COnse* 
quence  of )  its  combination  with  other  elements  of  poetry.  Thus 
the  previous  difficulty  is  left  unanswered,  what  the  elements  are 
with  which  it  must  be  combined  in  order  to  produce  its  own 
effects  to  any  pleasurable  purpose.  Double  and  fcrisyllable 
rhymes,  indeed,  form  a  lower  species  of  wit,  and.  attended  to  >  \- 
clusively  for  their  own  sake,  may  become  a  bonrce  of  momentary 
amusement ;  as  in  poor  Smartfa  distich  to  the  Welch  Squire  who 
had  promised  him  a  hare  : 

"  Tell  mo,  thou  son  of  great  Q»}dwalladi  r 
Hast  sent  the  hare  ?  or  hosl  thou  BWalhrwM  her?" 

But  for  any  poetic  purposes,  metrc  resembles  (if  the  aptn. 
the  simile  may  excuse  its  meanness)  yeast,  worthless  or  disagree> 
able  by  itself,  bnt  giving  vivacity  and  spirit  to  the  liqnoi  with 
wliich  it  is  proportionally  combinfl. 

The  reference  to  the  Ohildren  in  fche  Wood  by  n<>  means 
satisfics  iii v  judgment.  We  all  willingly  fchrow  onrselves  bach  foi 
awliilc  into  the  feeling8  of  our  childlmod,     This  ballaa,  fcherefoi^e, 

we  rea<l  imdi-r  sncli  r dlei-tiunR  i>f  our  own  childish  feelings,  as 

wonld  eqnally  endear  fco  oa  i ms  which  BCr.  Wordsworth  bimself 

wonld  regard  as  fanlty  in  tl pposite  exfcreme  of  gaudy  and 

technical  ornament.  Before  the  invention  of  printingand,  in  ;>. 
still  greater  degree,  before  fche  introduction  of  wrifcing,  metre, 
especially  alliterative  metre  (whether  alliterative  al  fche  beginning 
of  the  words,  ae  in  Pierce  Plonman,  or  at  theendasin  rhymes), 
possrssi-d  an  iinlcponili-nt  valuc  as  assisting  the  recollftction,  and 
conseqnently  the  preservation,  of  any  seriee  <>f  truths  >>r  inoi- 
dent.s.    But  I  am  not  conviincil  l>y  tln-  c<»llation  of  facts  that  the 
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Cliildren  in  the  "VVood  owes  either  its  preservation  or  its  popu- 
larity  to  its  metrical  form.  Mr.  MarshaTs  respository  affords  a 
number  of  tales  in  prose  inferior  in  pathos  and  general  merit 
some  of  as  old  a  date,  and  many  as  widely  popular.  Tom  Hicka- 
thrift,  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  Goody  Two  Shoes,  and  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood,  are  formidable  rivals.  And  that  they  have  con- 
tinued  in  prose  cannot  be  fairly  explained  by  the  assumption 
that  the  comparative  meanness  of  their  thoughts  and  images 
precluded  even  the  humblest  forms  of  metre.  The  scene  of  Goody 
Two  Shoes  in  the  church  is  perfectly  susceptible  of  metrical  nar- 
ration ;  and  among  the  Qavfiara  Savfiao-roTara  even  of  the  present 
age,  I  do  not  recollect  a  more  astonishing  image  than  that  of  the 
"  whole  rookery,  that  flew  out  of  the  gianfs  beard,"  scared  by  the 
tremendous  voice  with  which  this  monster  answered  the  challenge 
of  the  heroic  Tom  Hickathrif t ! 

If  from  these  we  turn  to  compositions  univ<* -*ally ,  and  inde- 
pendently  of  all  early  associations,  beloved  ancl  admired,  would 
the  Maria,  the  Monk,  or  the  Poor  Man's  Ass  of  Sterne,  be  read 
with  more  delight,  or  have  a  better  chance  of  immoi-tality,  had 
they,  without  any  change  in  the  diction,  been  composed  in  rhyme, 
than  in  their  present  state  ?  If  I  am  not  grossly  mistaken,  the 
general  reply  would  be  in  the  negative.  Nay,  I  will  confess,  that 
in  Mr.  Wordsworth's  own  volumes,  the  Anecdote  for  Fathers, 
Simon  Lee,  Alice  Fell,  the  Beggars,  and  the  Sailor's  Mother,  not- 
withstanding  the  beauties  which  are  to  be  found  in  each  of  them 
where  the  poet  interposes  the  music  of  his  own  thoughts,  would 
have  been  more  delightful  to  me  in  prose,  told  and  managed,  as 
by  Mr.  Wordsworth  they  would  have  been  in  a  moral  essay  or 
pedestrian  tour. 

Metre  in  itself  is  simply  a  stimulant  of  the  attention,  and  therefore 
excites  the  question,  Why  is  the  attention  to  be  thus  stimulated  ? 
Now  the  question  cannot  be  answered  by  the  pleasure  of  the  metre 
itself :  for  this  we  have  shown  to  be  conditional,  and  dependenc 
on  the  appropriateness  of  the  thoughts  and  expressions  to  which 
the  metrical  form  is  superadded.  Neither  can  I  conceive  any 
other  answer  that  can  be  rationally  given,  short  of  this :  I  write 
in  metre,  because  I  am  about  to  use  a  language  different  from 
that  of  prose.  Besides,  where  the  language  is  not  such,  how  inte- 
resting  soever  the  reflections  are  that  are  capable  of  being  drawn 
by  a  philosophic  mind  from  the  thoughts  or  incidents  of  the 
poem,  the  metre  itself  must  often  become  feeble.  Take  the  three 
last  stanzas  of  the  Sailor's  Mother,  for  instance.  If  I  could  for  a 
NQoment  abstract  from  the  effect  produced  onthe  author's  feelinga 
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as  a  nian,  by  the  incident  at  the  time  of  its  real  occuiTence,  I  wc  ald 
dare  appeal  to  Lis  own  judgnient,  whether  in  tbe  metre  itself  be 
f ound  suflicient  reason  for  their  being  written  metrieally  ? 

"  And  thus  continuing,  she  said 
1  had  a  son,  who  many  a  day 
Sailed  on  the  seas ;  but  he  is  dead ; 
In  Denmark  he  was  cast  away : 
And  1  have  travelled  far  as  Hull,  to  see 
What  clothes  he  might  have  left,  or  other  property. 

The  bird  and  cage,  they  both  were  his ; 

'Twas  my  son's  bird ;  and  neat  and  trim 

He  kept  it:  many  voyages 

This  singing  bird  hath  gone  with  him  ; 

When  last  he  sailed  he  left  the  bird  behind ; 

As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  from  bodings  of  his  mind. 

II'   to  a  fellow-lodger's  care 

Had  left  it,  to  be  watched  and  fed, 

Till  he  came  back  again;  and  there 

1  found  it  when  niy  son  was  dead ; 

And  now,  God  help  me  for  my  Uttle  wit ! 

1  trail  it  with  me,  Sir  I  he  took  so  much  delight  in  it" 

If  disproportioning  tbe  empbasis  \ve  read  these  stauzas  so  as 
to  make  tbe  rbymes  perceptible,  even  tzisyllable  rhymes  oonld 
scarcely  produce  an  equal  sense  of  oddity  and  BtrangenesB,  as  W8 
feel  bere  in  finding  rhymes  at  all  in  seutences  so  exelnsively  col- 
loqtiial.  I  would  further  ask  wbetber,  but  for  tbat  visionary  Btate 
into  wbicb  the  figurc  of  the  woman  and  tbe  BUflceptibility  of  bis 
own  genius  bad  placed  the  poefs  imagination  (a  state  whieh 
spreads  its  inflnence  and  colonring  over  all,  tbat  co-exists  with 
the  exciting  cause,  and  in  which 

"  The  Bhnplest,  anil  the  mosl  hmiliar  things 

ge  powei  "i  spreading  awe  around  them  "*) — 

I  woidd  ask  fche  poei  whether  he  wonld  not  have  f<  -l t  an  abrnpt 
iown-fall  iu  th<  Erom  the  preceding  stan 

••  Phi  ,i'i  i.  nt  jpii  it  i-  nol  dead  ; 
Old  tini" b,  tiimiiriit  l,  ixe  breathing  there ' 

I "t ■  i i<1  w;i^  I,  tli.it  mv  o.imtry  I 

Boch  itrength,  i  dlgnJty  n  ftUi ! 

She  begged  an  alms,  like  one  in  poor  eatate ; 

1  Ux>k"i  at  i  lid  niy  pride  ■ 


»Altered  Iron  the  deecription  of  tflght>  While  every  goodty  or  flanOtar  Ibmi 

Halr  in  tbe  Bemoree,  Bad  a  itrange  power  of  apreading  terror 

•tii,  Heaven['twai  Mghtfoll    Nowrun  roundme. 

ii,,i   tared at,  N  B,  Thongh  Bbakeepeare  hasfbr  hisown 

By  hideouj!  ahapes  thal  can  ol  ba  remem-  all-Ju  tifyuig  pnrpoaea  introdueed  th»>  Ntght- 

beredi  Han  with  ber  ownfoaie,  yet  Itait  mra~i i 

Nmw  aeeing  nothlng  and  imagintns  nothlng  ;  Si~:.  r,  ot  [mrhapi  a  H-ig. 
I'.ut  onlj  being  alruid  -  tlili-  <1  WlU 
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It  must  not  be  omitted,  and  is  besides  worthy  of  notice,  that 
those  stanzas  furnish  tbe  only  fair  instance  that  I  have  been 
able  to  discover  in  all  Mr.  Wordsworth's  writings  of  an  actual 
adoption,  or  true  imitation,  of  the  real  and  very  language  of  low 
and  rustic  life,  freed  from  provincialisnis. 

Thirdly,  1  deduce  the  position  from  all  the  causes  elsewhere 
assigned,  which  render  metre  the  proper  form  of  poetry,  and 
poetry  imperfect  and  defective  without  metre.  Metre  therefore 
having  been  connected  with  poetry  most  often  and  by  a  peculiar 
fitness,  whatever  else  is  combined  with  metre  must,  though  it  be 
not  itself  essentially  poetic,  have  nevertheless  some  property  in 
common  with  poetry,  as  an  intermedium  of  affinity,  a  sort  (if  I 
may  dare  borrow  a  well-known  phrase  from  technical  chemistry) 
of  inordaunt  between  it  and  the  superadded  metre.  Now  poetry, 
Mr.  Wordsworth  truly  affirnis,  does  always  iniply  passion :  which 
word  must  be  here  understood,  in  its  most  general  sense,  as  an 
excited  state  of  the  feelings  and  faculties.  And  as  every  passion 
has  its  proper  pulse,  so  will  it  likewise  have  its  characteristic  modes 
of  expression.  But  where  there  exists  that  degree  of  genius  and 
talent  which  entitles  a  writer  to  aim  at  the  honours  of  a  poet,  the 
very  act  of  poetic  composition  itself  is,  and  is  allowed  to  imply 
and  to  produce,  an  unusual  state  of  excitement,  which  of  course 
justifies  and  demands  a  correspondent  difrerence  of  language,  as 
truly,  though  not  perhaps  in  as  marked  a  degree,  as  the  excitement 
of  love,  fear,  rage,  or  jealousy.  The  vividness  of  the  descriptions 
or  declamations  in  Donne,  or  Dryden,  is  as  much  and  as  often 
derived  from  the  force  and  feiwour  of  the  describer,  as  from  the 
reflections,  forms,  or  incidents  which  constitute  their  subject  and 
materials.  The  wheels  take  fire  from  the  mere  rapidity  of  their 
motion.  To  what  extent,  and  under  what  modifications,  this 
may  be  admitted  to  act,  I  shall  attempt  to  define  in  an  after 
remark  on  Mr.  Wordsworth's  reply  to  this  object  on,  or  rather 
on  his  objection  to  this  reply,  as  already  anticipated  in  hia 
preface. 

Fourthly,  and  as  intimately  connected  with  this,  if  not  the  same 
argument  in  a  more  general  form.  I  adduce  the  high  spiritual 
instinot  of  the  hunian  being  impelling  us  to  seek  unity  by  harmo- 
nious  adjustment,  and  thus  establishing  the  principle,  that  all  tne 
parts  of  an  organized  whole  must  be  assimilated  to  the  more  im- 
portant  and  essential  parts.  This  and  the  preceding  argunients 
inay  be  strengthened  by  the  reflection,  that  the  composition  of  a 
poem  is  among  the  imitative  arts  ;  and  that  imitation,  as  opposed 
to  copying,  consists  either  in  the  interfusion  of  the  same  throuqh.» 
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out  the  radically  different,  or  of  the  different  thronghout  a  ba8* 
radically  the  same. 

Lastly,  I  appeal  to  the  practice  of  the  best  poets,  of  all  countries 
and  in  all  ages,  as  authorizing  the  opinion  (deduced  from  all  the 
f oregoing)  that  in  every  iniport  of  the  word  essential,  which  would 
not  here  involve  a  mere  truism,  there  may  be,  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  an  essential  difference  between  the  language  of  prose  and  of 
metrical  composition. 

In  Mr.  Wordswortb/s  criticism  of  Gray's  Sonnet,  the  reader'8 
syinpathy  with  his  praise  or  blame  of  the  different  parts  is  tak«:n 
for  granted  rather  perhaps  too  easily.  He  has  not,  at  least, 
attempted  to  win  or  compel  it  by  argumentative  analysis.  In  my 
conception  at  least,  the  lines  rejected  as  of  no  value  do,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  first,  differ  as  much  and  aa  little  from  the 
language  of  common  life,  as  those  which  he  has  printed  in  italics 
as  possessing  genuine  excellence.  Of  the  five  lines  thus  honour- 
ably  distinguished,  two  of  them  differ  from  prose  evcn  more 
widely  than  the  lines  which  either  precede  or  follow,  in  the 
position  of  the  words : 

"  A  different  object  do  thrse  eyes  require ; 
My  lonely  anguish  melta  do  lv.irt  'j\it  mine; 
And  in  ui>/  l/reast,  the  imyierftct  joijs  cxpire." 

But  were  it  otherwise,  what  would  this  prove  but  a  truth  of 
which  no  man  ever  doubtedP — videlicet,  that  there  are  senten<  es, 
which  would  be  equally  in  their  place  both  inverse  and  prose. 

edly  it  does  nol  prove  the  poinl  which  alone  requirea  | 
oamely,  that  there  are  not  pasaages,  which  would  Buii  the  one 
and  not  suit  the  other.  The  firsl  line  of  thia  sonnei  ia  distin- 
guished  from  the  ordinary  language  of  men  by  the  epith.t  to 
morning.  (Poi  we  wiU  sel  aside,  al  present,  the  consideration, 
the  partieular  word  "amiling"  is  oacknied,  and — as  it 
involves  aaort  <>f  peraonincation  - nol  quite  congruous  with  the 
coiimion  aml  mateiial  attribute  of  Bhining.)  An.l.  doubtlesB,  this 
adjunction  of  epithets  for  the  purpoae  of  additional  deacriptioni 
where  ao  particular  attention  is  demanded  f or  the  quality  of  the 
thing,  would  be  noticod  as  Lrivin^  a  |>.«ctic  cast  to  a  man'a  con- 
versation.  Shouldthesportsman  exclaim,  "Gome  boys!  the  roay 
morning  calla  you  op,"  \i<-  will  l>c  suppnscd  t.>  havo  -.ome  song  in 
i.l.  liut  qo  one  Buspecta  thia  when  he  Baya,  "  A  wei  rnorn- 
ing  shall  nol  oonfine  os  to  our  beds."    This  then  is  eithet  a  defeot 

i:i  ] try,  or  it  is  oot.     Wnoever  Bhould  deoide  in  the  affirmative, 

1  would  request  bim  to  re-peruse  any  one  ] m  of  any  confe  sedly 

gveat  poet  from  Homer  to  Blilton,  or  from  JSachylua  to  Shake- 
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Bpeare ;  and  to  strike  out  (in  thought  I  mean)  every  instance  o£ 
this  kind.  If  the  nuniber  of  tliese  f ancied  erasures  did  not  startle 
hini,  or  if  he  continued  to  deeni  the  work  improved  by  their  total 
omission,  he  must  advance  reasons  of  no  ordinary  strength  and 
evidence,  reasons  gi-ounded  in  the  essence  of  human  nature. 
Otherwise  I  should  not  hesitate  to  consider  him  as  a  man  not  so 
much  proof  against  all  authority  as  dead  to  it. 
The  second  line, 

"  And  reddening  Phoebus  lifts  his  golden  fire," 

has  indeed  almost  as  many  faults  as  words.  But  then  it  is  a  bad 
line,  not  because  the  language  is  distinct  from  that  of  prose,  but 
because  it  conveys  incongruous  images,  because  it  confounds  the 
cause  and  the  effect,  the  real  tbing  with  the  personified  represen- 
tative  of  the  thing ;  in  short,  because  it  diifers  from  the  language 
of  good  sense.  That  the  "  Phcebus  "  is  hacknied,  and  a  school- 
boy  image,  is  an  accidental  f  ault,  dependent  on  the  age  in  which 
the  author  wrote,  and  not  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  thing. 
That  it  is  part  of  an  exploded  mythology,  is  an  objection  more 
deeply  grounded.  Tet  when  the  torch  of  ancient  learning  was 
rekindled,  so  cheering  were  its  beams,  that  our  eldest  poets,  cut  off 
by  Christianity  f  rom  all  accredited  machinery,  and  deprived  of  all 
acknowledged  guardians  and  symbols  of  tbe  great  objects  of  nature, 
were  naturally  induced  to  adopt,  as  a  poetic  language,  those  f  abu- 
lous  personages,  those  forms  of  the  supematural  in  nature,*  which 
had  given  them  such  dear  delight  in  the  poems  of  their  great 
masters.  Nay,  even  at  this  day  what  scholar  of  genial  taste  will 
not  so  far  sympathize  with  them,  as  to  read  with  pleasure  in 
Petrarch,  Chaucer,  or  Spenser,  what  he  would  perhaps  condemn 
as  puerile  in  a  modem  poet  ? 

I  remember  no  poet,  whose  writings  would  safelier  stand  the 
test  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  theory,  than  Spenser.  Tet  will  Mr. 
Wordsworth  say,  that  the  style  of  the  following  stanzas  is  either 
undistinguished  from  prose,  and  the  language  of  ordinary  life? 
Or  that  it  is  vicious,  and  that  the  stanzas  are  blots  in  the  Faery 
Queen  ? 

"  By  this  the  northera  waggoner  had  set 
His  sevenfold  teme  behind  the  stedfast  starre, 
That  was  in  ocean  waves  yet  never  wet, 
But  finne  is  fixt  and  sendeth  light  from  farre 
To  all  that  in  the  wild  deep  wandering  arre. 


•  But  still  more  by  the  mechanical  system  a  building  to  its  mason,  leaves  the    idea  01 

of  philosophy  which  has  needlessly  infected  omnipresence  a  mere  abstract  notion  in  tht 

our  theulogical  opinions,  and  teaching  us  to  state-room  of  our  reason. 
consider  the  world  in  its  relation  to  God,  as  of 
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And  chearfull  chaunticleer  with  his  note  shrill 

Had  warned  once  that  Phcebns'  fiery  carre 

In  hast  was  elimbing  up  tlie  easterne  hill, 

FuLl  enviuus  that  niglit  so  long  his  roonie  did  fill." 

Book  I.  Can.  2,  St.  1. 

"  At  last  the  golden  orientall  gate 
Of  greatest  heaven  gan  to  open  fayre, 
And  PhCBbus  fresh  as  bryaegrome  to  his  mate, 
Came  dauncing  forth,  shaking  his  deawie  hayre, 
And  hurld  his  glistfring  beams  through  gloomy  ayre ; 
Which  wlien  the  wakeful  clfe  perceived,  streightway 
He  started  up,  and  did  liini  Belfe  prepayre 
In  sun-bright  armes,  and  battailous  array ; 
For  with  that  pagan  proud  he  combat  will  that  day." 

Book  I.  Can.  5,  St.  2. 

On  the  contrary,  to  how  many  passages,  both  in  hymn  books  and 
in  blank  verse  poems,  could  I  (were  it  not  invidious)  direct  fche 
reader's  attention,  the  style  of  wkich  is  most  impoetic,  because, 
and  only  because,  it  is  the  style  of  prose  ?  He  will  not  suppose 
me  capable  of  having  in  my  mind  such  verses  as 

"  1  put  my  hat  apon  my  head 
And  walked  Into  the  Strand  ; 

And  there  1  met  auother  man, 
Whosc  hat  was  in  his  hand." 

To  such  specimens  it  would  indced  be  a  fair  and  full  reply.  tliat 
these  lines  are  not  bad  because  they  are  unpoetic,  1>ut  becatLse 
they  are  empty  of  all  sense  and  feeling;  and  that  it  were  an  idlo 
attempt  to  prove  that  "an  ape  is  not  aNewton,  when  it  Ia  e\  Ldenl 
tliat  he  is  not  a  man."  But  the  sense  shall  be  goodand  weighty, 
tbe  langnagc  ei.rroct  and  dignifiod.  the  Bubjecl  intcresting  and 
treated  with  feeling;  and  yei  the  style  shall  notwithstanding  ali 
these  merits,  be  justly  blameahle  aa  prosaic,  and  Bolely  becanse 
the  words  and  the  order  of  the  woros  would  Gnd  their  appropriate 
place  in  piMse,  luit  arc  not  suitahle  <o  nicti  ical  eoinposition.  Tbe 
Civil  Wars  of  Daniel  is  an  instructiye,  and  even  Lnterestingworkt 
but  take  thefollowing  Btanzas  (and  Erom  the  bundred  instanoei 
which  abound  1  might  probably  bave  Belected  others  far  moie 
etriking) : 

"  Ainl  t<  lln-  rinl  wr  in.iy  » iili  bett 

i  >i  -.tii  the  true  dlsooui  te,  tou<  hsafe  to  ahew 
Wh.ii  wirr  ihe  ttanei  Ibregolng  aeai  t"  tfc 
Thal  these  we  may  wlth  better  profil  know. 
Tell  h"«  ii"'  woi  iii  R  n  Into  1 1 1 i  —  .i 
Atnl  bow  ngreal  dUtemperatnre dld grow \ 
8o  nhuii  we  ne  v\  Ith  whal  di  greea  it  oune ; 
How  thlngi  at  iuii  do  oon  ru  out  of  fraiue." 
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"  Ten  kings  had  from  the  Norman  conqu'ror  reign"d 
With  intenixixt  and  variabie  fate, 
When  England  to  ber  greatest  height  attainM 
Ofpower,  dominion,  glory,  wealth,  and  state; 
After  it  had  witli  much  ado  sustain'd 
The  violence  of  princes  with  debate 
For  titles,  and  the  often  mutinies 
Of  nobles  for  their  ancient  liberties." 

"  For  first  the  Xorman,  conquring  all  by  might, 
By  might  was  forced  to  keep  what  he  had  got; 
Mixing  our  customs  and  the  form  of  riglit 
With  foreign  constitutions,  he  had  brought ; 
Mastering  the  mighty,  humbling  the  poorer  wight, 
By  all  severest  means  that  could  be  wrought ; 
And  making  the  succession  doubtful,  rent 
His  new-got  state  and  left  it  turbulent." 

Book  I.  St.  7,  S,  9. 

Will  it  be  contended,  on  the  one  side,  that  these  lines  are  mean 
and  senseless  ?  Or  on  the  other,  that  they  are  not  prosaic,  and  f  or 
that  reason  unpoetic  ?  This  poefs  well-rnerited  epithet  is  that  of 
the  "  well-languaged  Daniel ;"  but  likewise  and  by  the  consent  of 
his  contemporaries  no  less  than  of  all  succeeding  critics,  the 
"  prosaic  Daniel."  Tet  those,  who  thus  designate  this  wise  and 
amiable  writer  from  the  frequent  incorrespondency  of  his  diction 
to  his  metre  in  the  majority  of  his  compositions,  not  only  deem 
them  valuable  and  interesting  on  other  accounts,  but  willingly 
admit  that  there  are  to  be  found  throughout  his  poems,  and 
especially  in  his  Epistles  and  in  his  Hymen's  Triumph,  many  and 
exquisite  specimens  of  that  style  which,  as  the  neutral  ground  of 
prose  and  verse,  is  common  to  both.  A  fine  and  almost  faultless 
extract,  eminent  as  for  other  beauties  so  for  its  perfection  in  this 
species  of  diction,  may  be  seen  in  Lamb's  Dramatic  Specimens, 
&c.,  a  work  of  various  interest  from  the  nature  of  the  selections 
themselves  (all  from  the  plays  of  Shakespeare's  contemporaries), 
and  deriving  a  high  additional  value  from  the  notes,  which  are 
full  of  just  and  original  criticism,  expressed  with  all  the  freshness 
of  originality. 

Among  the  possible  effects  of  practical  adherence  to  a  theory 
that  aims  to  identify  the  style  of  prose  and  verse  (if  it  does  not 
indeed  claim  f or  the  latter  a  yet  nearer  resemblance  to  the  average 
style  of  men  in  the  vivd  voce  intercourse  of  real  life)  we  might 
anticipate  the  following  as  not  the  least  likely  to  occur.  It  will 
happen,  as  I  have  indeed  before  observed,  that  the  metre  itself, 
the  sole  acknowledged  difference,  will  occasionally  become  metre 
to  the  eye  only.  The  existence  of  prosaisms,  and  that  they  detract 
from  the  merits  of  a  poem,  must  at  length  be  conceded,  when  a 
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nuinber  of  suceessive  lines  can  be  rendered,  even  to  the  most 
debeate  ear,  unrecognizable  as  verse,  or  as  having  even  been 
bitended  for  verse,  by  simply  cranscribiug  tbeui  as  prose:  when 
if  the  poem  be  in  blank  verse,  this  can  be  effected  without  auy 
alt.ration,  or  at  most  by  merely  restoring  one  or  two  words  to 
their  proper  places,  from  which  they  had  been  transplanted  •  for 
no  assignable  cause  or  reason  but  that  of  tlie  author's  convenience ; 
but  if  it  be  in  rhyme,  by  the  mere  exchange  of  the  final  word  of 
each  line  for  some  other  of  the  same  meaning,  equally  appropriate, 
dignified  and  euphonic. 

The  answer  or  objection  in  thepreface  to  the  anticipated  remark 
"  that  metro  paves  the  way  to  other  distinctions,"  is  contained  in 
the  following  words : — "  The  distinction  of  rbyme  and  metre  i3 
volnntary  and  uniform,  and  not  like  that  pruduced  by  (what  ia 
called)  poetic  diction,  arbitrary  and  subject  to  infinite  caprices. 
upon  which  no  calculation  whatever  can  be  made.  In  the  one 
case  the  reader  is  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  the  poet  respecting  what 
Lmagery  or  diction  he  may  choose  to  connect  with  the  passion." 
But  is  this  a  poet,  of  whom  a  poet  is  speaking  ?  No,  surely — 
rather  of  a  fool  or  madman,  or  at  best  of  a  vain  or  ign<>raut 
phautast !  And  might  not  brains  so  wild  and  so  deficient  niake 
just  the  same  havoc  with  rhymes  aud  metres  as  they  are  supposed 
to  effect  with  modes  and  figures  of  speech  ?  How  is  the  reader  at 
the  mercy  of  such  men  ?  If  he  coutiuue  to  read  their  n<  >nae_ 
it  not  his  own  fault  ?  The  ultimate  end  of  criticism  is  much  m<  >re 
to  estabLish  the  principles  of  writing  thaii  fco  farnish  rulee  how  t<> 
pass  judgment  on  what  has  bceu  written  by  others;  if  indeed  it 

•  ,\-   ttae  Ingenious   gentleman  under  tbe  after,  bui  tbeydld  nc4  Bnd  blm  nt  the  ap- 

Influence  of  the  rragicMusei  I  place,  o  ctrcuoi                    Kichtkif 

locate,  "l    wish  you  ■<  guod  mornlng,  sir !  tooii  >"  heed:    but  on                              f 

Than k  you, Slr.and  I  wuh  you  ti>>-  sanie,"  chanoeinto  the  houae,  which  at  tbia time  wm 

blank-verse  be a :  Janea's  bouae,  learnt  ihere  that  nobody  h»d 

_  ,         io.it_.i         seenhlmaU  tbatday."  Theonlychangewhlch 

i      roai     rning  good,  good  s,r    I  wh ,        ,^  ,,..,.,,  1|i:i,,„  ta  ,„  „„.       ,„;„,  ,„■  „„,  llttle 
^,  ,„,,  _j :  J  ___* :  tu  you  U_  same  wiah  I.     , , ..,,„.,„  „ ,_  two  „,..'„..,...,  „„.  ,„, 

[n  thow    i     '        _ i   Wordawoith'1  worka     ti rlginal  belng  clearly  such 

L  have  thoroughly  atudled,  I  flnd  fewer  ted    ln   ordlnary  converaatlon,      I_e  "tin-r 

i           ee  In  whicb  udawould  be  practicable  words    prlnted   In   Italica  were    M   marked 

,.,,.  ,,,'t  iii  manj  poema,wn<  e  an  be,  inae,  though  ^.„«1  :,,i,i   genulne  _ogtlsb, 

been  sedulously  they  are  not   ttae   pbraaeology  <>i 

nn,i  ,„,  |                     daaainat,    Indeed,  ex>  oonveraation  either  in  the  «"i<l  i>»t  ln  a[>i><- 

oeptlng  tbe  atan                  quoted  from  the  siiion,  or  In  the  connection  bytbe  genluve 

Mother,  1  can  luecl    bui  oni    ln*  pronoun,     Ifen  ln  jeneral  would  have  lald, 

Btance:                                         i  oi  flva  "bul  tbat  waa  a  drcumstano   theypald  no 

llnea  tatbi   Bi                                :   E— gUeb  attentlon  to,  <>r  (ook  no  notioe  of,   and  the 

paatoral,  which  i    n evw  yel  n    i  with   uu-  language  ia,  on   the  theory  <<f  1 1 1* ■ 

,..,..      "Jamea,    t»- -ii,t i ,iu    io    it*  iustifled  only  by  1 1 >< ■  narrator'i  i»-ihk  tho 

summlt  over  whtch  ttaey  had  all  purposed  to  vlcar,     Yet  U  any  eai   oould   Buspect  Um.I 

:          •                     ii... i  tbm  tbai  be  would  th                      were  ever  prl                 I 

,  them  there     rhey  parted,  and  hia  ontlroee  very  wordaalone  could  thesusplcloa 

oomradet  paaed  ui.it  waj  nme  two  boun  I 
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were  possible  that  the  two  could  be  separated.  But  if  it  be  asked, 
by  what  principles  the  poet  is  to  regulate  his  own  style,  if  he  do 
not  adhere  elosely  to  the  sort  and  order  of  words  wbich  he  hears 
in  the  market,  wake,  high-road,  or  plough-field  ?  I  reply,  by 
principles,  the  ignorance  or  neglect  of  which  would  convict  him 
of  being  no  poet,  but  a  silly  or  presuniptuous  usurper  of  the  name  ! 
By  the  principles  of  gramniar,  logic,  psychology  !  In  one  word,  by 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  material  and  spiritual,  that  most 
appertain  to  his  art,  as,  if  it  have  been  governed  and  applied  by 
good  sense,  and  rendered  instinctive  by  habit,  becomes  the  repre- 
eentative  and  reward  of  our  past  conscious  reasonings,  insights, 
and  conclusions,  and  acquires  the  name  of  taste.  By  what  rule  f 
that  does  not  leave  the  reader  at  the  poefs  mercy,  and  the  poet  at  . 
his  own,  is  the  latter  to  distinguish  between  the  language  suitable 
to  suppressed,  and  the  language  which  is  characteristic  of  in- 
didged,  anger  ?  Or  between  that  of  rage  and  that  of  jealousy  ? 
Is  it  obtained  by  wandering  about  in  search  of  angry  or  jealous 
people  in  uncultivated  society,  in  order  to  copy  their  words  ?  Or 
not  far  rather  by  the  power  of  imagination  proceeding  upon  the 
all  in  each  of  human  nature  ?  By  meditation,  rather  than  by 
observation  ?  And  by  the  latter  in  consequence  only  of  the 
f ornier  ?  As  eyes,  f or  which  the  f ormer  has  predetermined  their 
field  of  vision,  and  to  which,  as  to  its  organ,  it  communicates  a 
microscopic  power?  There  is  not,  I  firmly  believe,  a  man  now 
living,  who  has  from  his  own  inward  experience  a  clearer  intui- 
tion  than  Mr.  Wordsworth  himself ,  that  the  last  mentioned  are 
the  true  sources  of  genial  discrimination.  Through  the  same  pro- 
cess  and  by  the  same  creative  agency  will  the  poet  distinguish  the 
degree  and  kind  of  the  excitement  produced  by  the  very  act  of 
poetic  composition.  As  intuitively  will  he  know,  what  differences 
of  style  it  at  once  inspires  and  justifies ;  what  intermixture  of  \ 
conscious  volition  is  natural  to  that  state ;  and  in  what  instances  \ 
euch  figures  and  colours  of  speech  degenerate  into  mere  creatures 
of  an  arbitrary  purpose,  cold  technical  artifices  of  omament  or  ) 
eonne^tjon.  For  even  as  truth  is  its  own  light  and  evidence,  / 
discovering  at  once  itself  and  falsehood,  so  is  it  the  prerogative  of 
poetic  genius  to  distinguish  by  parental  instinct  its  proper  offspring 
from  the  changelings,  which  the  gnomes  of  vanity  or  the  fairies 
of  fashion  may  have  laid  in  its  craclle  or  called  by  its  names. 
Could  a  rule  be  given  from  without,  poetry  would  cease  to  be  ' 
poetry,  and  sink  into  a  mechanical  art.  It  would  be  fj.ojjobcoa-is 
not  Troirjo-is.  The  rules  of  the  imagination  are  themselves  the 
very  powers  of  growth  and  production.     The  words,  to  wliich  they 
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are  reducible,  present  only  the  outlines  and  external  appearanee 
of  the  fruit.  A  deeeptive  eounterfeit  of  the  superficial  f orm  and 
colours  may  be  elaborated ;  but  the  marble  peach  feels  eold  aud 
heavy,  and  children  only  put  it  to  their  mouths.  "We  find  no 
difficidty  in  admitting  as  excellent,  and  the  legitimate  language  >>i 
poetic  fervour  self-impassioned,  Donne's  apostrophe  to  the  Sun  iu 
the  second  stanza  of  his  Progress  of  the  Soul : 

"  Thee,  eye  of  heaven  !  this  great  soul  envies  not: 
I5y  thy  male  force  is  all  we  liave  begot. 
In  the  first  East  thou  now  beginn  st  to  shine, 
Suck'st  early  balm  and  i&land  spicea  there; 
And  wilt  anon  in  thy  \<<i<-n  -r>'inM  career 
At  Tagus,  Po,  Seine,  Thames,  and  Danow  diue, 
Andsee  at  night  this  westorn  woiid  of  mine  i 
Yet  hast  thou  not  more  nations  seen  tliati  she, 
Wno  before  thee  one  day  began  to  be, 
And  thy  frail  liglit  being  quenched,  shall  long,  long  outlive  thee  r" 

Or  the  next  stanza  but  one  : 

"  Great  Destiny,  the  commissary  of  God, 
That  hast  marked  out  a  patu  nnd  period  «. 

For  ev'ry  tbing  !     Who,  where  we  ..ff»pring  took, 
Our  ways  and  ends  see'st  at  one  instanl :  thou 
Knot  of  all  causes  !    Thou,  wh..-i-  ,  ■haup ■!.  ■>-  brow 
Ne'er  smiles  or  frowns !   0  !  vouchsafe  thou  to  look, 
And  shew  my  story  in  thy  eternal  book,"  &c 

As  little  difficulty  do  we  find  in  excluding  from  the  honoura  ol 
unaffected  warmth  and  elevation  the  madncss  prepcusc  .»f  psrudo- 
poesy,  or  the  startling  hysteric  of  weakness  over-exerting  iteelf, 
which  bursts  on  the  unprcparcd  roadcr  in  sundry  odea  an.l  apo> 
Btrophea  to  abstract  terms.  Such  are  the  Odes  to  Jealouay,  to 
Hope,  1"  Oblivion,  and  the  like,  in  Dodsley^a  Oollection  and  thc 

magazinea  of  that  day,  whicfa   aeldom  fail  to  remind  l I  au 

Oxford  copy  of  verses  on  thc  Two  Suttons,  commenoing  \\  ith  -. 

"  Inofulatinn.  hr.ivmly  mald  !  .1- 

It  is  not  to  be  deni<  d  that  uk-u  <>f  un.louhted  talents.  iiud  «v.u 
poets  of  true  though  not  of  firat-rate  geniua,  have,  Erom  a  mis- 
tak.'n  theory,  deluded  l»"tli  themaelvea  aud  othera  in  the  oppoaite 

extreme.     I  onoe  read  to mpanj  <<\'  Benaible  and  well-educated 

women  the  im  roductory  period  of  ( lowley*a  preface  fco  his  Pindario 
odes,  written  in  imitation  of  the  Btyle  and  manner  of  the  od 
Pindar.    "  II'."  Baya  Oowley,  "a  mazi  Bhould  andertaktvto  trana» 
latf  l'in,]ar.  word  \'<<v  w<>rd,  it  would  be  thoughl  thai  one  mndman 

hiid  translatnl  auothcr;   aa  niay   apprar  vvlirn  lir  tliat   und.Tstau.ls 

Bol  thc  original  reada  the  verbal  traduction  of  him  into  Latin 
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prose,  than  which  nothing  seems  more  raving."  I  then  proceeded 
with  his  oto  free  Tersion  of  the  second  Olympic,  composed  f or  thc 
charitable  purpose  of  rationalizing  the  Theban  Eagle : 

"Queen  of  all  harmonious  things, 
Dancing  words  and  speaking  strings, 
What  God,  what  hero  wilt  thou  sing  ? 
What  happy  man  to  equal  glories  bring? 
Begin,  begin  thy  noble  choice, 

And  let  the  hills  around  reflect  the  image  of  thy  voice. 
Pisa  does  to  Jove  belong, 
Jove  and  Pisa  claim  thy  song. 
The  fair  first-fraits  of  war,  th'  Olympic  games, 
Alcides  ofter'd  up  to  Jove  ; 
Alcides  too  thy  strings  may  move  ! 
But  oh  !  what  man  to  join  with  these  can  worthy  prove  ? 
Join  Theron  boldly  to  their  sacred  names ; 
Theron  the  next  honour  claims ; 
Theron  to  no  man  gives  place ; 
Is  first  in  Pisa's  and  in  Virtue's  race ; 
Theron  there,  and  he  alone, 
Ev"n  his  own  swift  forefathers  has  outgone."' 

One  of  the  company  esclaimed,  with  the  full  assent  of  the  rest, 
that  if  the  original  were  madder  than  this,  it  must  be  incurably 
mad.  I  then  translated  the  ode  from  the  Greek,  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  word  f  or  word ;  and  the  impression  was,  that  in  the  gene- 
ral  movement  of  the  periods,  in  the  f oim  of  the  connections  and 
transitions,  and  in  the  sober  majesty  of  lofty  sense,  it  appeared  to 
them  to  approach  more  nearly  than  any  other  poetry  they  had 
heard  to  the  style  of  our  Bible  in  the  prophetic  books.  The  first 
strophe  will  sufnce  as  a  specimen  : 

"  Ye  harp-controlling  hymns !  (or)  ye  hymns  the  sovereigns  of  harps  ! 
What  God  ?  what  Hero  ? 
What  Man  snall  we  celebrate  ? 
Truly  Pisa  indeed  is  of  Jove. 

But  the  Olyrapiad  (or  the  Olympic  games)  did  Hercules  establish, 
The  first-frait?  of  the  spoils  of  war. 
But  Theron  for  the  four-horsed  car, 
That  bore  victory  to  him, 
It  behoves  us  now  to  voice  aloud : 
The  Just,  the  Hospitable, 
The  Bulwark  of  Agrigentum, 
Of  renowned  fathers 
The  Flower,  even  him 
Who  preserves  his  native  city  erect  and  safe." 

But  are  such  rhetorical  caprices  condemnable  only  for  their  de- 
viation  from  the  language  of  real  life  ?  and  are  they  by  no  other 
means  to  be  precluded,  but  by  the  rejection  of  all  distinctions  be- 
tween  prose  and  verse,  save  that  of  metre  ?  Surely,  good  sense 
and  a  moderate  insight  into  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind 
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would  be  amply  sufficient  to  prove  that  such  lauguage  and  sueh 
combinations  are  the  native  produce  neither  of  the  fancy  nor  of 
the  imagination ;  that  their  operation  consists  in  the  excitement 
of  surprise  by  the  juxtaposition  and  apparent  reconciliation  of 
widely  different  or  incompatible  things.  As  when.  for  instance, 
the  hills  are  made  to  reflect  the  iinage  of  a  voice.  Surely  no  un- 
usual  taste  is  requisite  to  see  clearly  that  this  compulsory  juxta- 
position  is  not  produced  by  the  presentation  of  impressive  or  de- 
lightful  forms  to  the  inward  vision,  nor  by  any  Bympathy  with  the 
modifying  powers  witk  whick  the  genius  of  the  poet  had  nnited 
and  inspirited  all  the  objects  of  his  thought ;  that  it  is  therefore 
a  species  of  wit,  a  pure  work  of  the  will.  and  impliea  a  leiaure  and 
self-possession  both  of  thought  and  of  feeling.  incompatible  with 
the  steady  fervour  of  a  mind  possessed  and  fiJled  with  the  grandeur 
of  its  subject.  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  one  sentence :  When  a 
poem,  or  a  part  of  a  poem,  shall  be  adduced,  which  is  evidcntly 
vicious  in  the  figures  and  contexture  of  its  style,  yet  for  the  con- 
demnation  of  which  no  reason  can  be  aasigned,  exoept  that  lt 
differs  from  the  style  in  which  uien  actually  converse,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  can  I  hold  this  theory  to  be  either  plansible  <>r  prao» 
ticable,  or  capable  of  furnishing  either  nde,  guidance,  or  precau* 
tion,  that  might  not,  more  easily  and  more  safely,  aa  weU  as  more 
naturally,  have  been  deduced  in  the  author's  own  mind  from  con- 
siderations  of  grammar,  logic,  and  the  truth  and  nature  of  things, 
confirmed  by  the  authority  of  works  whose  fanie  is  not  of  one 
country,  nor  of  one  age. 


OHAPTEB  XIX. 

Contliiuation— ConcrriiinR  t;  |  which,  it  le  probable,  Mr.  Wordiworth  had  befon 

him,  in  hl  6— kliicid.itiuii  und  ippliCAtlOD  Oi  this. 

1T  uiight  appear  from  Bome  paaaagee  is  the  former  paii  of  Mjp. 
WorisworQ^B  preface,  fchal  he  meanl  to  oonfine  bis  theor 
gtyle,  and  the  neceasity  of  a  close  accordance  with  theactnal  lan* 
goage  of  men,  to  those  particnlar  snbjecta  Eromlow  and  rnatic 
life,  which  by  way  of  experimenl  h.e  bad  pnrpoaed  to  natnralize  aa 
a  new  species  in  < «n r  Bnglish  poetry.  ]5m  Erom  the  train of  argn* 
ment  tluit  follows,  fnmi  thr  rcfcrcncc  t<>  Milt<>n.  an<l  froin  thc 
B|>irit  of  hiH  < ■  r i t  i.|ii>-  on  I  ■'ray,s  Bonnet,  thoae  Bentencea  appear  t<> 
have  been  rather  conrtesieB  of  modeaty  tban  actual  limitationa  of 
his  aystem.     Yet  so  grounilless  doce  this  system  ajipear  vu  a  0I0M 
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examination,  and  so  strange  and  overwhelining  *'  in  its  conse» 
quences,  that  I  cannot,  and  I  do  not,  believe  that  the  poet  did 
ever  himself  adopt  it  in  the  unqnalified  sense  in  which  his  expres- 
sions  have  been  understood  by  others,  and  which  indeed,  according 
to  all  the  comnion  laws  of  interpretation,  they  seem  to  bear.  What 
then  did  he  mean  ?  I  apprehend  tkat,  in  the  clear  perception,  not 
unaccompanied  with  disgust  or  contempt,  of  the  gaudy  affecta- 
tions  of  a  style  which  passed  too  current  with  too  many  for  poetic 
diction  (though,  in  truth,  it  had  as  little  pretensions  to  poetry  as 
to  logic  or  common  sense),  he  narrowed  his  view  for  the  time ; 
and  feeling  a  justifiable  preference  forthe  language  of  nature  and 
of  good  sense,  even  in  its  humblest  and  least  ornamented  forms, 
he  suffered  himself  to  express,  in  terms  at  once  too  large  and  too 
exclusive,  his  predilection  for  a  style  the  most  remote  possible 
from  the  false  and  showy  splendour  which  he  wished  to  explode. 
It  is  possible  that  this  predilection,  at  first  merely  comparative, 
deviated  for  a  time  into  direct  partiality.  But  the  real  object 
which  he  had  in  view  was,  I  doubt  not,  a  species  of  excehYnce 
which  had  been  long  before  most  happily  characterized  by  the 
judicious  and  amiable  Garve,  whose  works  are  so  justly  beloved 
and  esteemed  by  the  Germans,  in  his  remarks  on  Gellert,t  from 
which  the  following  is  iiterally  translated  : — "  The  talent  that  is 
required,  in  order  to  make  excellent  verses,  is  perhaps  greater  than 
the  philosopher  is  ready  to  admit,  or  would  find  it  in  his  power  to 
acquire ;  the  talent  to  seek  only  the  apt  expression  of  the  thought, 
and  yet  to  find  at  the  same  time  with  it  the  rhyme  and  the  metre. 
Gellert  possessed  this  happy  gift,  if  ever  any  one  of  our  poets 
possessed  it ;  and  nothing  perhaps  contributed  more  to  the  great 
and  universal  impression  which  his  f ables  made  on  their  first  pub- 
lication,  or  conduces  more  to  their  continued  popularity.  It  was  a 
strange  and  curious  phenomenon,  and  such  as  in  Germany  had 
been  previously  unheard  of,  to  read  verses  in  which  everything 
was  expressed,  just  as  one  would  wish  to  talk,  and  yet  all  dignified, 
attractive,  and  interesting ;  and  all  at  the  same  time  perfectly 
correct  as  to  the  measure  of  the  syllables  and  the  rhyme.  It  is 
certain  that  poetry,  when  it  has  attained  this  excellence,  makes  a 

*  I  had  in  my  mind  the  striking  but  un-  "Bless'd  in  the  happy  marriage  of  sweeC 

translatable    epithet,   which    the  celebrated  words." 
Mendelssobn  applied  to  the  great  founder  of 

tbe   Critical    Philosophy,  "  Der  alleszermaU  It  is  in  the  woeful  barshness  of  its  sounda 

tnende    Kant,"   i.e.    the    all-becrushing    or  alone  that  the  German  need  shrink  from  the 

rather     the     all-to-nothing-crushing    Kant.  comparison. 

In    the    facllity    and    force    of     compound  +  See  Sammlung  Einiger  Abhandlungei\ 

cpithets,  the  German  from  the  number  of  its  von  Christian  Garve. 
cases  and  inflections  approaches  to  the  Greek, 
tbat  lunguage  w 
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f  ar  greater  inrpression  than  prose.  So  niuch  so  indeed,  that  even 
thc  gratification  which  the  very  rhyrues  aftord,  becomes  then  no 
longer  a  contemptible  or  trifling  gratification." 

However  novel  this  phenomenon  niay  have  been  in  Germany  at 
the  time  of  Gellert,  it  is  by  no  means  new,  nor  yet  of  recent  ex- 
istence  in  our  language.  Spite  of  the  licentioueness  with  which 
Spenser  occasionaHy  compels  the  orthography  of  his  words  into  a 
subservience  to  his  rhymes,  the  whole  Faery  Queen  is  an  almost 
continued  instance  of  this  beauty.  Waller's  song,  Go,  lovely 
Rose,  &c,  is  doubtless  familiar  to  most  of  my  readers ;  but  if  I 
had  happened  to  have  had  by  me  the  poems  of  Cotton,  more  but 
f av  less  deservedly  celebrated  as  the  author  of  the  Virgil  travestied, 
I  should  have  indulged  myself,  and  I  think  have  gratified  many 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  his  serious  works,  by  selecting  some 
admirable  specimens  of  this  style.  There  are  not  a  few  poems  in 
that  volume,  replete  with  every  excellence  of  thought,  image,  and 
passion,  which  we  expect  or  desire  in  the  poetry  of  the  milder  ruuse, 
and  yet  so  worded  that  the  reader  sees  no  one  reason  either  in  the 
selection  or  the  order  of  the  words  why  he  might  not  have  said 
the  very  same  in  an  appropriate  conversation.  and  cannot  conceive 
how  indeed  he  could  have  expi*essed  such  thoughts  otherwise, 
without  loss  or  injury  to  his  meaning. 

But  in  truth  our  language  is,  and  from  the  first  dawn  of  poetry 
cver  has  been,  particularly  rieh  in  compositions  distinguished  by 
this  excellence.  The  final  e,  which  is  now  mute,  in  Chauoer'6  aur<' 
was  either  sounded  or  dropped  indifferently.  We  ourselves  still 
use  cither  bvhtvvd  or  bvb>r'<t  according  as  tlie  rhyme,  OT  nicasuiv. 
or  the  purpose  of  more  or  less  Bolemnity  may  require.  Lel  tli< 
reader,  then,  only  adopt  the  pronunciation  of  the  poel  and  of  thc 
court  at  which  hc  Uved,  both  with  lvspert  to  the  final  e  aiul  t<> 
the  accentuation  of  the  last  syllable:  I  woold  then  ventuiv  to  ask, 
what  even  in  the  colloquial  language  o£  eleganl  and  unaffeoted 
women  (who  ;  re  the  peculiar  niistrcsscs  <>f  "  ] . 1 1 1-« •  Hn^lisli  and 
tmdefiled") — whatoouldwe  tiear  more  uatural,  <>r  Beemingl j more 
an  i  adied,  than  fche  Eollowing  atanzaa  Erom  *  lhaucer'a  Troilua  and 
Oreseide : 

"  And  iftor  1 1 1  i  -i  r. .  t  1 1 »  to  the  gate  Lu  trant, 
Ther  «^  Orawldii  «m  rode  ■  tni  godc  pnw 
An>i  apand  dono  thare  made  ne  nanjp  ■  wenta, 

Ai>'i  t"  ii i i 1 1 ^ -i t<-  ini  ofl  be  !  >i'i.  aJaa  I 
Pto  bennui  rode  my  bliaM  ;<<i'i  my  s"in< : 
-.      onlde  bllafal  Qod  now  for  bJaJote, 

1  mi>;iii  bei  iii  im  i  rola  I 

Ainl  l"  the  .viiilii  lnl  I  eaii  tiir  nuide, 
Al.i^  |  ainl  tln  ii   |  t"k.  nt  ln  r  my  Iev«: 
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And  yond  I  saw  her  t<>  hcr  fathir  ride ; 
For  sorow  of  whiche  mine  hart  shall  u>cleve; 
And  hithir  home  I  came  whan  it  was  eve ; 
And  here  I  dwel ;  out-cast  from  alle  joie. 
And  shall,  til  I  maie  sene  her  efte  in  Troie. 

And  of  himselfe  imaginid  he  ofte 
To  ben  defaitid,  pale  and  woxeti  lesse 
Than  he  was  wonte,  and  that  men  aaidin  softe, 
What  may  it  be  ?  who  can  the  sothe  guess, 
Why  Troilus  hath  al  this  heviness  f 
And  al  this  n'  as  but  his  melancolie, 
That  he  had  of  himselfe  suche  fantasie. 

Anothir  time  imaginin  he  would 
Thate  every  wight,  that  past  him  by  the  wey 
Had  of  him  routhe,  and  that  thei  saien  should, 
I  am  right  sorrjr-,  Troilus  wol  dey ! 
And  tbus  he  drove  a  daie  yet  furth  or  twey 
As  ye  have  herde :  suche  life  gan  he  to  lede 
As  he  that  stode  betwixin  hope  and  drede : 

For  which  him  likid  in  his  songis  shewe 
Th'  encheson  of  his  wo  as  he  be*t  might, 
And  made  a  songe  of  wordis  but  a  fewe. 
Somwhat  his  woeful  herte  for  to  light, 
And  when  he  was  from  every  mann'is  sight 
Wiih  softe  voice  he  of  his  lady  dere, 
That  absent  was,  gan  sing  as  ye  may  here : 
***** 

This  song  when  he  thus  songin  had,  ful  sone 
He  fel  agen  into  his  sighis  olde : 
And  every  night,  as  was  his  wonte  to  done, 
He  stode  the  bright  moone  to  beholde 
And  all  his  sorowe  to  the  moone  he  tolde, 
Aml  said :  I  wis,  whan  thou  art  hornid  newe, 
I  shall  be  glad,  if  al  the  world  be  trewe !" 

Another  exquisite  master  of  this  species  of  style,  where  the 
scholar  and  the  poet  snpplies  the  niaterial,  but  the  perfect  well- 
bred  gentleman  the  expressions  and  the  arrangement,  is  George 
Herbert.  As  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  too  frequent 
quaintness  of  the  thoughts,  his  Temple,  or  Sacred  Poems  and 
Private  Ejaculations,  are  comparatively  but  little  known,  I  shall 
extract  two  poems.  The  first  is  a  sonnet,  equally  admirable  for 
the  weight,  number,  and  expression  of  the  thoughts,  and  for  the 
simple  diguity  of  the  language  (unless,  indeed,  a  fastidious 
taste  should  object  to  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  Hne).  The 
second  is  a  poem  of  greater  length,  which  I  have  chosen  not  only 
for  the  present  purpose,  but  Hkewise  as  a  striking  example  and 
illustration  of  an  assertion  hazarded  in  a  former  page  of  these 
sketches ;  namely,  that  the  characteristic  fault  of  our  elder  poets 
is  the  reverse  of  that  which  distinguishes  too  many  of  our  more 
recent  versifiers ;  th«  one  conveying  the  tnost  f antastic  thoughts 
in  the  most  correot  and  natural  language,  tbe  other  in  the  most 

o 
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fantastic  language  conveying  the  most  trivial  thouglits.  The 
latter  is  a  riddle  of  words ;  the  f ormer  an  enigma  of  thoughta, 
The  one  reminds  me  of  an  odd  passage  in  Drayton's  Ideas : 

SONNET    IX. 

As  other  tnen,  so  1  myself  do  muse, 
Why  in  this  sort  1  wrest  lnvention  so ; 
And  whv  these  giddy  metaphors  1  use, 
Leaving  the  patb  the  greater  part  do  go? 

I  will  resolve  you  :  /  am  lunatic  '. 

The  other  recalls  a  still  odder  passage  in  The  Synagogue,  or 
the  Shadow  of  the  Temple.  a  connected  series  of  poems  in  imita- 
tion  of  Herberfs  Temple,  and  in  some  editions  annexed  to  it. 

"  0  how  my  mind 

Is  graveird ! 

Not  a  thought, 
That  I  can  find. 

Bufs  ravelVd 

AU  to  nought! 
Short  ends  of  threads, 

And  narrow  shreds 
Of  lists, 
Knot's  snarled  ruffs, 

Loose  hrok'ii  tufts 
Of  twi-ts, 
Are  my  torn  medltation's  ragged  clothing. 
Which,  wonnd  and  woven,  sbape  a  suit  fur  nothing: 
One  while  1  tbink,  and  then  I  am  in  paln 
To  think  how  to  uutliink  tliat  thought  again  I" 

|  Immediately  after  these  burlesque  passages,  I  cannot  proceed 
to  thc  extracts  promised,  withoul  changing  tlie  ludicrous  tone  of 
feeling  Ity  the  interposition  of  thc  three  following  stanzas  of 
Herbert'8 : 

VIKTUK. 
Bwest  day,  bocooI,  bo  calm,  bo  bright, 
The  brldal  of  tbe  earth  and  iky : 
Thedew  shall  weep  tliy  hll  tn-nigbt, 
flor  thon  mosl  dle ! 

Sweel  roee,  whose  hne  angry  and  hrave 
Btda  the  raafa  gaier  wipe 1 1 i ^  ■  \ . ■ : 
Thy  root  la  ever  In  Ita  grt 

And  thon  mnai  die  I 

Bweel  Bprlng,  fuii  of  iweel  daya  nnd  roscs. 
A  boi  where  Bweeti  oompacted  lie: 
My  ninsic  ahowi  ye  have  JTOUI  < loscs, 
AiiM  ;iii  mnal  dle  I 

TIIK  BOSOM  SIN: 
A   hi-.m  i    n    i.i  OROl    nnir.i  irr 

i/ird  witfa  v.  ji.it  care  im*t  thon  K-pirt  us  ronndl 
r*rrii'/i  i,r  i    eaaon  u;  then  Bcboolmaateti 
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Deliver  us  to  laws :  they  send  us  bound 
To  rules  of  reason,  holy"  messengers, 
Pulpits  and  Sundays,  sorrow  dogging  sin, 
Afflictions  sorted,  anguish  of  all  sizes, 
Fine  nets  and  stratagems  to  catch  us  in, 
Bib!?s  Iaid  open,  millions  of  surprises ; 
Blessings  beforehand,  ties  of  gratefulness, 
The  sound  of  Glory  ringing  in  our  ears: 
Without,  our  shame ;  wiihin,  our  consciences ; 
Aiigels  and  grace,  eternal  hopes  and  fears  ! 
Yet  all  these  fences,  and  their  nhole  array 
One  cunning  bosom-sin  blows  quite  away. 

LOVE  UNKNOWX. 

Dear  friend,  sit  down,  the  tale  is  long  and  sad: 

And  in  my  faintings,  I  presume,  your  love 

Will  more  comply  than  help.     A  Lord  I  had, 

And  have,  of  whom  some  grounds,  which  may  improve, 

I  hold  for  two  lives,  and  both  lives  in  me. 

To  him  I  brought  a  dish  of  fruit  one  day 

And  in  the  middle  placed  my  heart.    But  he 

(I  sigh  to  eay) 
Look'd  on  a  servant  who  did  know  his  eye 
Better  than  you  know  me,  or  (which  is  one) 
Than  I  myself.    The  servant  instantly 
Quitting  the  fruit,  seized  on  my  heart  alone, 
And  threw  it  in  a  fout,  wherein  did  fall 
A  stream  of  blood,  which  issued  from  the  sida 
Of  a  great  rock :  1  well  remember  all, 
And  have  good  cause :  there  it  was,  dipped  and  dyed, 
And  washed,  and  wrung  !  the  very  wringing  yet 
Enforceth  tears.    "  Your  heart  was  foul,  I  fear." 
Indeed  'tis  true.    I  did  and  do  commit 
Many  a  fault,  more  than  my  lease  will  bear; 
Yet  still  ask'd  pardon,  and  was  not  denied. 
But  you  shall  hear.    After  my  heart  waa  well, 
And  clean  and  fair,  as  I  one  eventide 

(I  sigh  to  teU) 
Walked  by  myself  abroad,  I  saw  a  large 
And  spacious  furnace  flaming,  and  thereon 
A  boiling  caldron,  round  about  whose  verge] 
Was  in  great  letters  set  AFFLIGTiON. 
The  greatness  show  'd  the  owner.    So  I  went 
To  fetch  a  sacrifice  out  of  my  fold, 
Thinking  wtth  that,  whkh  1  did  thus  present, 
To  warm  his  love,  which,  1  did  fear,  grew  coW. 
But  as  my  heart  did  tender  it,  the  man 
Who  was  to  take  it  from  me,  slipped  his  hand, 
And  threw  my  heart  into  the  acalding  pan ; 
My  heart  that  brought  it  (do  you  understand  ?) 
The  offerer's  heart     "  Your  heart  was  hard,  I  fe*».* 
Indeed  'tis  true.    I  found  a  callous  matter 
Bfgan  to  spread  and  to  expatiate  there : 
But  with  a  richer  drug  than  scalding  water 
I  baihd  it  often,  even  with  holy  blood, 
WliVh  at  a  board,  while  many  drank  bare  wIdb, 
A  flrtend  did  steal  into  my  cup  for  good, 
fcven  ttttaen  inwardly,  and  most  divine 
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To  supple  hardnesses.    But  at  the  length 

Out  ol  the  caldron  gctting,  soon  1  fled 

Unto  my  honse,  wbere  to  repair  the  strength 

Which  1  had  lost,  I  hasted  to  my  bed ; 

But  when  I  thought  to  sleep  out  all  these  faults 

(I  sigh  to  speak) 
J  found  that  some  had  stuffd  the  bed  witb  thoughts, 
I  would  say  thmns.    Dear,  could  my  heart  not  break 
When  with  my  pleasures  even  my  rest  was  gone? 
Full  well  I  tuiderstood  who  had  been  there: 
For  I  had  givon  fche  key  to  none  but  one : 
It  must  be  he.     "  Your  heart  was  dull,  I  fear." 
Indeed  a  slack  and  sleopy  state  of  mind 
Did  oft  possess  me  so,  that  when  I  prayed, 
Though  niy  lips  went,  my  hoart  did  stay  behind. 
But  all  my  scoree  were  by  another  paid, 
Who  took  the  debt  upon  him. — "  Truly,  friend, 
For  aught  I  hear,  your  Jlaster  sliows  to  you 
fllore  favour  than  you  wot  of.    Mark  the  end  I 
The  font  did  only  what  was  old  renew : 
The  caldron  suppled  what  was  grown  too  hard : 
The  thoms  did  quicken  what  was  grown  too  dull : 
All  did  but  strive  to  mend  what  you  had  marr'd. 
Wln  refore  be  ctaeered,  and  praise  bJm  to  the  full 
Kach  day,  each  hour,  each  moment  of  the  wo.k, 
Who  fain  would  have  you  be  new,  tender,  quick !" 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  former  subject  contlnued— The  neutral  Btyle,  nr  that  commoD  to   Proee  and  1'oetrj 
ezemplifled  by  qpedmena  ftom  Chanoer,  Herbert,  ind  otheia 

IHAVE  no  f < ■; i r  in  dcclarin^  my  conviotion,  thai  1 1 1 « •  exoellenos 
definc'1  and  exemplified  in  the  preceding  chapteria  nol  fche 
characteristic  ezcellence  of  Mr.WordawortfsBtylej  becaaae  I  can 
add,  with  equaJ  Bincerity,  thai  it  i*  preclnded  byhigher  powers. 
Tbe  praise  of  oniform  adherence  to  genuine  Logioa]  Bnglish  is 
ondoubtedly  hia;   oay,  Laying  the  main   emphaaia  on   the  word 

uniform,  I  wil]  dare  add  that,  of  all  contemporary  j ts.  it  is 

liis  alone.  Por  in  a  Lese  abaolnte  Bense  of  the  word,  I  slionld 
certainly  include  Mr.  Bowlea,  Lord  Byron,  and,  aa  to  all  hislater 
writing  .  Mr.  Sonthey,  the  exceptions  in  their  worka  being  so  few 
and  onimportant.  Bul  of  the  apecific  ezcellenoe  described  in  the 
qnotation  from  Grarve,  I  appear  t«>  find  more  and  more  iiii<l<>iil.tcil 
Lmena  in  the  worka  of  others;  for  inatance,  among  tke  miin >r 
]«.  ■«•III-  of  Mr.  Thomaa  Moore,  and  of  onr  illnstriona  Laureate.  To 
i  mc  it  will  alwaj  remain  a  Bingnlar  and  aoticeable fact,  that a 
theory  which  wonld  eatablish  tlun  lingua  com/m/tmia,  no1  only  aa 
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the  best,  but  as  the  only  commendable  style,  shordd  have  pro- 
ceeded  from  a  poet,  whose  diction,  next  to  that  of  Shakespeare 
and  Milton,  appears  to  me,  of  all  others,  the  most  individualized 
and  characteristic.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  1  am  now 
interpreting  the  controverted  passages  of  Mr.  W.'s  critical  preface 
by  the  purpose  and  object  which  he  may  be  suppoded  to  have 
intended,  rather  than  by  the  sense  which  the  words  themselve? 
must  convey,  if  they  are  taken  without  this  allowance. 

A  person  of  any  taste,  who  had  but  studied  three  or  four  of 
Shakespeare's  principal  plays,  would,  without  the  name  affixed, 
scarcely  fail  to  recognise  as  Shakespeare's  a  quotation  from  any 
other  play,  though  but  of  a  few  Hnes.  A  similar  peculiarity, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  attends  Mr.  Wordsworth's  style,  when- 
ever  he  speaks  in  his  own  person ;  or  whenever,  though  under  a 
feigned  name,  it  is  clear  that  he  himself  is  still  speaking,  as  in 
the  different  dramatis  personce  of  The  Recluse.  Even  in  the  other 
poems  in  which  he  purposes  to  be  most  dramatic,  there  are  few 
in  which  it  does  not  occasionally  burst  forth.  The  reader  might 
often  address  the  poet  in  his  own  words  with  reference  to  persons 
introduced : 

"  It  seems,  as  I  retrace  the  ballad  line  by  line, 
That  but  half  of  it  is  theirs,  and  the  better  half  is  thine. ' 

Who,  having  been  previously  acquainted  with  any  considerable 
portion  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  publications,  and  having  studied 
them  with  a  full  feeling  of  the  author's  genius,  would  not  at  once 
claim  as  Wordsworthian  the  little  poem  on  the  rainbow  ? 

"  The  child  is  father  of  the  man,"  Sc 

Or  in  the  Lucy  Gray  ? 

"  Nb  mate,  no  comrade  Lucy  knew : 
She  dwelt  on  a  wide  moor ; 
The  sweetest  thing  that  ever  grew 
Beside  a  human  door." 

Or  in  the  Idle  Shepherd  Boys  ? 

"  Alongtthe  river's  stony  niarge 
The  sand-lark  chaunts  a  joyous  song ; 
The  thrush  is  busy  in  the  wood, 
And  carols  Ioud  and  strong. 
A  thousand  lambs  are  on  the  rocks 
All  newly  born !  both  earth  and  sky 
Keep  jubilee,  and  more  than  all, 
Those  boys  with  their  green  coronal, 
They  never  heard  the  cry, 
That  plaintive  cry  !  which  up  the  nill 
Comes  from  ihe  depth  of  Dungeou  GUL" 
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Need  I  mention  the  exquisite  description  of  the  Sea  Loch  in 
the  Blind  Highland  Boy.  Who  but  a  poet  tells  a  tale  in  such 
language  to  the  little  ones  by  the  fire-side  as — 

"  Yet  had  he  many  a  restless  dream, 
Both  when  he  heard  the  eagle's  scream, 
And  when  he  heard  the  torrents  roar, 
And  heard  the  water  beat  the  shore 

Near  where  thelr  cottage  stood. 

"  Beslde  a  lake  their  cottage  stood, 
Not  small  like  ours,  a  peaceful  flood ; 
But  one  of  niighty  size,  and  strange  ; 
That  rough  or  smooth  is  full  of  change, 
And  stirring  in  its  bed. 

*■  For  to  this  lake  by  night  and  day, 
The  great  Bea-wateT  finds  its  way 
Through  long,  long  windings  of  thehills, 
And  drinks  up  all  the  pretty  rills; 
And  rivers  large  and  strong : 

"  Then  hurries  back  the  road  It  came— 
Returns  on  errand  still  the  same; 
This  dld  it  when  the  earth  was  new ; 
And  this  for  evermore  will  do, 

As  long  as  earth  shail  last. 

■  And  wlth  the  comlng  of  the  tide, 
( '  111  •  boats  and  ships  that  sweetly  ride, 
Betwciii  the  woods  and  lofty  rocka; 
And  to  the  shepherds  with  theirfiocks 
Iiring  tales  of  distant  lands." 

I  might  quote  almost  the  whole  of  his    Ruth,  but  take  tbo 

f ollowiug  stanzas : 

"  But  aayou  have  befbre  been  told, 
Tbis  strlpUug,  sportlve,  gay,  and  liold, 
Aini  wiib  bisdaDclng  cn  >t, 
Bo  beautlfal,  tbrougli  savage  lands 
llad  roam'd  aboui  with  vagrant  bands 
01  [ndlani  in  the  Wi   U 

"  Tli''  wiiid,  thi  lempeat  roarlng hlgh, 
Th«  iiiiiniit  ol  a  tropl 
Migiii  weU  i-'  dangi  rom  (bod 
1-..1  inin,  a  routh  i"  whom  wugtven 
,s.i  iiiii.  ii  iit  eai  iii.  n  mucb  "i  beaven, 
d  h  Impetuoui  blood. 

••  Wliat.  v.  r  ln  those  clinns  ln-  found 

Irregulai  In      bt  oi  lound, 
l  i.ii  i.i  bls  mind  Imparl 
A  lclndred  impul  '■;  »eem'dallled 
To  lns  own  powers,  and  juatlfled 
Tha  workingi  "i  i"-  beart, 

••  N'..r  i'  H  i'i  feed  volnptaoui  tin.iiKht 
Tb»  btauU<oun  lorms  "t  natur<<  wrought 
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Falr  trees  and  lovely  flowers ; 
The  breezes  their  own  languor  lent, 
The  stars  had  feelings,  which  they  sent 

Into  those  magic  bowers. 
"  Yet  in  his  worst  pursuits,  I  ween, 
That  sometimes  there  did  intervene 
Pure  hopes  of  high  iutent : 
For  passions,  link'd  to  forms  so  fair 
And  stately,  needs  must  have  their  share 

Of  noble  sentiment." 

But  froni  Mr.  Wordsworth's  more  elevated  compositions,  wliich 
already  form  three-fourths  of  his  works,  and  will,  I  trust,  consti- 
tute  hereafter  a  still  greater  proportion ; — from  these,  whether  in 
rhyme  or  in  blank  verse,  it  would  be  difiicult  and  almost  super- 
tluous  to  select  instances  of  a  diction  peculiarly  his  own,  of  a 
style  which  cannot  be  imitated  without  being  at  once  recognised 
as  originating  in  Mr.  Wordsworth.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  open 
on  any  one  of  his  loftier  strains,  that  does  not  contain  examples 
of  this ;  and  more  in  proportion  as  the  Hnes  are  more  excellent 
and  most  like  the  author.  For  those  who  may  happen  to  be  less 
familiar  with  his  writings,  I  will  give  three  specimens  taken  with 
little  choice.  The  first  from  the  lines  on  the  Boy  of  Windermere, — 
who 

"  Blew  mimic  bootings  to  the  silant  owls, 
That  they  might  answer  him.     And  they  would  shout, 
Across  the  watery  vale  and  shout  again 
With  long  halloos,  and  screams,  and  echoes  loud 
Kedoubled  and  redoubled,  concourse  wild 
Of  mirth  and  jocund  din  !     And  when  it  chanced, 
That  pauses  of  deep  silence  mock'd  his  skill, 
Then  sometimes  in  that  silence,  uhile  he  hung 
Listening,  a  gentle  shock  of  mihi  surprise 
Has  carried  far  into  his  heart  the  voice 
Of  mountain  torrents  ■  or  the  visible  scene  * 


*  Mr.    \V'ordsworth's    havlng   judiciously  some  clear  reference,  proper  or  metaphorical, 

aduptfd  '•  concourse  wild  "  in  this  passage  for  to  the  theatre.     Thus  Milton  : 

"  a  vM  sctne;'  as  it  stood  in  the  former  ,.  Cedar  and      „       and    fir    and    branching 

edmon,  cncourages  me  to  hazard  a  remark,  palm 

vvhich  I  certainly  should  not  have  made  in  A  sylvan  gc         and  as  the  ranks  ^^ 

the  works  of  a  poet  less  austere ly  accurate  in  Shade  above  shade  a  woody  thtatre 

the  use  of  words  than  he  is,  to  his  own  great  y,  stateliest  view  " 
honour.    It  respects  the  propriety  of  the  word 

"scene,"even  in  the  sentence  in  which  it  is  l  obJ' ct  to  aIly  extension  of  lts  meamng 

retained.     iJryden.and  he  only  in  his  more  because  the  word  ts  already  more  eqmvocal 

careless  verses,  was  the  first,  as  far  as  my  than  miKut  bewished;  masmuch  as  m  the 

researches  have  discovered,  who,  for  the  con-  limited  use,  which  I  recommend,  n  may  Btail 

venience  of  rhyme,  used  this  word  in  the  siSnify  two    different   things;   namely,    the 

vague  sense  which  has  been  since  too  cur-  scenery,  and  the  characters  and  actions  pre- 

rent  even  in  our  best  writers,  and    which  sen,ed  on  the  sta8e   during  the  presence  of 

(unfortunately,  I  think)  is  given  ss  its  first  Particnlar  scenes.     Jt  can  therefore  be  pre- 

explanation  in  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and  served  from  "bscurity  only  by  keepmg   the 

therefore  would  be  Uiken   by  an  incautious  ori).inal  signification  full  m  the  mtnd.     fhue 

reader  as  it6  proper   sense.     ln  Shakespeare  Milton  again: 

nid  Milton  the  word  is  never  tised  without  "  Prepare  thee  for  another  scene" 
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Would  enter  unavares  tnto  his  mind 

With  all  its  soltTnn  imagery,  its  rocks, 

Jts  woods,  and  that  uncertain  heaven,  received 

Jnto  the  bosom  of  the  steady  lake." 

The  seccnd  shall  be  that  noble  imitation  of  Drayton  *  (if  it  was 
not  rather  a  coincidence)  in  the  Joanna : 

"  Whcn  I  had  gazcd  perhaps  two  minutes'  space, 
Joanna,  lookirjg  hi  my  eyes,  ticheld 
That  ravishment  of  mind,  and  laughed  aloud. 
The  rock,  like  something  starting  frotn  a  sleep, 
Took  up  the  lady's  voice,  and  laughed  again  ! 
That  ancient  woman  seated  on  Helm-crag 
Waa  ready  with  her  cawrn  !     Hammar-scar, 
And  the  tall  steep  of  Silver-How  sent  forth 
A  ooise  of  laughter:  southern  Loughrigg  heard, 
And  Fairfield  answered  with  a  monntain  tone, 
Helvellyn  far  into  the  clcar  blue  sky 
Carried  the  lady's  voice  !— old  Skiddaw  blew 
His  speaking  trumpet !— back  out  of  the  clouds 
From  Glaramara  southward  came  the  voice : 
And  Kirkstone  tosscd  it  from  liis  mlsty  head !" 

The  third,  which  is  in  rhyme,  I  take  from  the  Song  at  the  Feast 
of  Brougham  Castle,  upon  the  restoration  of  Lord  Clifford,  the 
shepherd,  to  the  estate  of  his  ancestors  : 

"  Now  another  day  is  come 
Fitter  hope,  and  noblex  doom: 
He  nath  tbrown  aaide  lii>  crook, 
And  hath  bnried  deep  bis  book; 
Annour  rnsttng  in  ilie  halls 
On  the  blood  of  Clifford  calU  ; 
Quell  thc  Scot,  exclalma  tbe  laooe  ! 
Bear  me  to  the  heart  of  France, 
1>  the  tonging  of  the  Bhield — 
Tell  thy  name,  thou  trembllng  fleld  I 
Field  oi  death,  where'er  thon  I"-, 
Qroan  thon  «iiii  onr  victory  I 
Eappy  day,  and  mlgbty  bonr, 
Wben  our  ahepherd,  In  hia  pnwer, 
Matli  'i  and  b  n  »  d  n  Itfa  lani  e  and  sword, 
To  iii-  anoeaton  restored, 
Like  a  re-appeartng  *tar, 
l.ikc  ■  glory  rrom  .ii.n, 

b  iii  head  the  flock  of  war  !" 


"Whlch  Oopland  icaroa    bad  ipoke,  i"it  Whlch,  tow*rds  the sea  again,  resounded  II 

qulckly  every  iiiii  to  I  tent 

Qrjon  her  verge  that  atanda,  the  nelghbonr-  That    Brodwater,    tberewith    witliin    lier 

big  bank   aatonnd, 

Hemllon  from  tii--  belght,  it   throngfa  the  tn  aaiUn                   I  Id  ii  to  Egremonnd. 

moontaina  threw,  bulldlngs,  walka  and  ^ti. 

Kroin    whom    i-  koh    agairj,   ibe   SDund  londandlong, 

drew,  i '  i .  i  mlghtlly  commend  old    Oopbmd  for 

From whow  ■tone-tropbied  beacLtton  tlu  bei    ongi" 

Wendroaa  weat,  I>kavion's  1'otyolbion:  Song  XXI 
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"  Alas  !  the  fervent  harper  did  not  know, 

That  for  a  tranquil  soul  the  lay  was  framed, 
Vho,  long  compelled  in  humble  walks  to  go, 
Was  sofiened  into  feeling,  soothed,  and  tanied. 

"  Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie: 
His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills, 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky, 
'I  he  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills." 

The  words  themselves  in  the  foregoing  extracts  are,  no  doubt, 
sufficiently  connnon  for  the  greater  part.  (But  in  what  poem  are 
they  not  so  ?  if  we  except  a  f ew  misadventurous  attempts  to  trans- 
late  the  arts  and  sciences  into  verse  ?)  In  The  Excursion  the 
number  of  polysyllabic  (or  what  the  common  people  call  dic- 
tionary)  words  is  more  than  usually  great.  And  so  must  it  needs 
be,  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  variety  of  an  autbor's  con- 
ceptions,  and  his  solicitude  to  express  them  with  precision.  But 
are  those  words  in  those  places  commonly  employed  in  real  life  to 
express  the  same  thought  or  outward  thing  ?  Are  they  the  style 
used  in  the  ordinary  interconrse  of  spoken  words  ?  No ;  nor  are 
the  modes  of  connections :  and  still  less  thebreaks  and  transitions. 
Would  any  but  a  poet — at  least  could  any  one  without  being  con- 
scious  that  he  bad  expressed  himself  with  noticeable  vivacity — 
bave  described  a  bird  singing  loud  by,  "  Tbe  thrush  is  busy  in  the 
wood  ?"  Or  bave  spoken  of  boys  with  a  string  of  club-moss 
round  their  rusty  hats,  as  tbe  boys  "with  tlieir  green  coronal"? 
Or  have  translated  a  beautif  id  May-day  into  "  Both  earth  and  sky 
heep  jubilee  ?  "  Or  have  brought  all  the  different  marks  and  cir- 
cumstances  of  a  sea-loch  before  tbe  mind,  as  the  actions  of  a 
living  and  acting  power  ?  Or  have  represented  tbe  reflection  of 
the  sky  in  the  water  as,  "  That  uncertain  heaven  received  into  the 
bosom  of  the  steady  lake  "  ?  Even  the  grammatical  construction  is 
not  unfrequently  pecuHar ;  as,  "  Tbe  wind,  the  tempest  roaring 
bigh,  the  tutnult  of  a  tropic  sky,  might  well  be  dangerous  food  to 
him,  a  youth  to  whom  was  given,"  &c.  Tbere  is  a  pecuHarity  in 
the  frequent  use  of  the  aavvaprr^Tov  (i.  e.,  tbe  omission  of  the  connec- 
tive  particle  before  the  last  of  several  words,  or  several  sentencea 
used  grammatically  as  single  words,  all  being  in  the  same  case  and 
governing  or  governed  by  the  same  verb),  and  not  less  in  the  con- 
struction  of  words  by  apposition  (to  him,  a  youth).  In  short,  were 
there  excluded  from  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetic  compositions  all 
that  a  Uteral  adherence  to  the  theory  of  bis  preface  would 
exclude,  two-thirds  at  least  of  the  marked  beauties  of  his  poetry 
must  be  erased.  For  a  far  greater  number  of  lines  would  be 
sacrificed  than  in  any  other  recent  poet ;   because  tbe  pleasure 
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received  from  Wordsworth's  poems  being  less  derived  either  fron 
excitement  of  curiosity  or  the  rapid  flow  of  naiTation,  the  striking 
passagesform  a  larger  proportion  of  theirvalue.  I  do  not  addnce 
it  as  a  fair  criterion  of  comparative  excellence,  nor  do  I  even  think 
it  such ;  but  merely  as  matter  of  fact.  I  affirm,  that  from  no  con- 
temporary  writer  could  so  manylines  be  quoted,  without  reference 
to  the  poem  in  which  they  are  found,  for  their  own  independent 
weight  or  beauty.  From  the  sphere  of  my  own  experience,  I  can 
bring  to  my  recollection  three  pei'sons,  of  no  every-day  powera 
and  acquirements,  who  had  read  the  poems  of  others  with  more 
and  more  unalloyed  pleasure,  and  had  thought  more  highly  of 
their  authors,  as  poets ;  who  yet  have  confessed  to  me,  that  frora 
no  modern  work  had  so  many  passages  started  up  anew  in  their 
minds  at  different  times,  and  as  different  occasions  had  awakened 
a  meditative  mood. 


CHAPTEK  XX T. 

Remarks  on  the  present  mode  of  conducting  critical  journals. 

LONG  have  I  wished  to  see  a  fair  and  philosophi<jl  inquisition 
into  the  character  of  Wordsworth,  as  a  poet,  on  the  eridenoe 
of  his  published  works;  and  a  positive,  not  a  comparative,  appre- 
ciation  of  their  characteristic  excellenees,  deficieneies.  and  defecte, 
I  know  no  claim  that  the  mereopinion  of  any  individual  can  have 
toweigh  down  the  opinion  of  the  author  hinisclf ;  against  the  pro- 
bability  of  whose  paivntal  partiality  we  ought  to  set  that  of  his 
having  thought  longer  and  more  deeply  <>n  the  subject.  But  I 
should  call  that  investigation  fair  aicl  philosophical,  in  which  the 
critic  announces  and  emlravours  to  establish  the  principles,  which 
he  holds  for  the  foundation  of  poetry  in  generaL  with  the  speci- 
fication  of  these  in  their  application  to  the  dififerent  clmses  of 
poetry.  Eaving  thna  prepared  his  canons  of  criticism  for  praise 
and  condemnation,  we  WOuld  j>r< n •. •< -< l  t<>  |<arti<iilari/,e  the  most 
striking  passagcs  to  which  li<'  deems  them  applicable,  faithfully 
noticing  the  frc<ju<nt  <>r  infreqnenl  recnrrence  of  Bimilar  merita 
or  defects,  and  as  faitlifullv  distingniBhing  what  is  characteristio 
from  what  is  aooidental,  or  a  mere  Qagging  of  1 1 1 . -  wing,  Then  if 
his  prcmises  be  rational,  his  dednctions  Legitimate,  and  his  con- 
<lu  iuiis  jnstly  applicd.  the  rcnlcr,  aml  ]«»ssil>ly  tli<'  )><><'t  liimself, 
mayadojjt  his  judgment  in  the  light  of  judgment  and  iu  the  inde 
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pendence  of  free  agency.  If  he  has  erred,  he  presents  his  errors 
ln  a  definite  place  and  tangible  form,  and  holds  the  torch  and 
guides  the  way  to  their  detection. 

I  most  willingly  admit,  and  estimate  at  a  high  value,  the  services 
which  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  others  formed  afterwards  on 
the  same  plan,  have  rendered  to  society  in  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge.  I  think  the  commencement  of  the  Edinburgh  Keview  an 
important  epoch  in  periodical  criticism ;  and  that  it  has  a  claim 
upon  the  gratitude  of  the  literary  republic,  and  indeed  of  the 
reading  public  at  large,  for  having  originated  the  scheme  of 
reviewing  those  books  only,  which  are  susceptible  and  deserving 
of  argumentative  criticism.  Not  less  meritorious,  and  far  more 
faithfully  and  in  general  f ar  more  ably  executed,  is  their  plan  of 
supplying  the  vacant  place  of  the  trash  or  mediocrity  wisely  left 
to  sink  into  oblivion  by  their  own  weight,  with  original  essays  on 
the  most  interesting  subjects  of  the  time,  religious  or  political ; 
in  which  the  titles  of  the  books  or  pamphlets  prefixed  furnish 
only  the  name  and  occasion  of  the  disquisition.  I  do  not  arraign 
the  keenness  or  asperity  of  its  damnatory  style,  in  and  for  itself , 
as  long  as  the  author  is  addressed  or  treated  as  the  mere  imperso- 
nation  of  the  work  then  under  trial.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  them 
on  this  account,  as  long  as  no  personal  allusions  are  admitted,  and 
no  re-commitment  (for  new  trial)  of  juvenile  performances,  that 
were  published,  perhaps  forgotten,  many  years  before  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  review :  since  f  or  the  f  orcing  back  of  stich  works 
to  public  notice  no  motives  are  easily  assignable,  btit  such  as  are 
f urnished  to  the  critic  by  his  own  personal  nialignity ;  or  what  is 
still  worse,  by  a  habit  of  malignity  in  the  f orm  of  mere  wantonness. 

"  No  private  gnidge  they  need,  no  personal  spite : 
The  viva  sectio  is  its  own  delight ! 
All  enmity,  all  envy,  they  disclaim, 
Disinterested  thieves  of  our  good  name ; 
CooL  sober  murderers  of  their  neighbour's  fame  I" 

S.  T.  C. 

Every  censure,  every  sarcasm  respecting  a  publication  which 
the  critic,  with  the  criticized  work  before  him,  can  make  good,  is 
the  critic's  right.  The  wrcter  is  authorized  to  reply,  but  not  to 
complain.  Neither  can  any  one  prescribe  to  the  critic  how  soft 
or  how  hard,  how  friendly  or  how  bitter,  shall  be  the  phrases 
which  he  is  to  select  for  the  expression  of  such  reprehension  or 
ridicule.  The  critic  must  know  what  effect  it  is  his  object  to 
produce;  and  with  a  view  to  this  effect  must  he  weigh  his  words. 
But  as  soon  as  the  critic  betrays  that  he  knows  more  of  his 
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author  than  the  author's  publications  could  have  told  him,  as 
soon  as  from  this  more  intiuiate  knowledge,  elsewhere  obtained,  he 
avails  himself  of  the  slightest  trait  against  the  author,  his  censure 
instantly  becomes  personal  injury,  his  sarcasms  personal  insults. 
He  ceases  to  be  a  critic,  and  takes  on  hini  the  most  conteniptiblo 
character  to  which  a  rational  creature  can  be  degraded,  that  of  a 
gossip,  backbiter,  and  pasquillant :  but  with  this  heavy  aggrava- 
tion,  that  he  steals  the  unquiet,  the  deforming  passions  of  the 
world,  into  the  museum ;  into  the  very  place  which,  next  to  the 
chapel  and  oratory,  should  be  our  sanctuary,  and  secure  place  of 
ref uge ;  offers  abominations  on  the  altar  of  the  Muses  ;  and  makes 
its  sacred  paling  the  very  circle  in  which  he  conjures  up  the  lying 
and  profane  spirit. 

This  determination  of  unlicensed  personality,  and  of  permitted 
and  legitimate  censure  (which  I  owe  in  part  to  the  illustrious 
Lessing,  himself  a  model  of  acute,  spirited,  sometimes  stinging, 
but  always  argumentative  and  honourable  criticism)  is,  beyond  con- 
troversy,  the  true  one ;  and  though  I  would  not  myself  exercise 
all  the  rights  of  thedatter,  yet,  let  but  the  former  be  excluded,  I 
submit  myself  fcq  its  exercise  in  the  hands  of  others,  without 
complaint  and  without  resentment. 

Let  a  communication  be  f ormed  between  any  number  of  learned 
menin  the  various branches  of  scdenceandhterature  ;  and  whether 
the  president  or  central  committee  be  iu  London.  or  Edinhurgh, 
if  only  they  previously  lay  aside  their  individuality,  and  pledge 
themselves  inwardly,  as  well  as  ostensibly,  to  administer  judgmenfc 
according  to  a  constitution  and  codrof  laws ;  and  it'  bygrounding 
this  code  on  the  two-fold  basis  of  universal  morals  and  philosophic 
reason,  independent  of  all  foreseenapplioation  t<>  partioular  woi-ks 
and  authors,  they  obtain  fche  righl  bo  Bpeai  each  aa  fche  represen* 
tative  of  fcheir  body  corporate ;  they  shall  bave  bononr  and  good 
wishes  from  me,  and  I  shaU  aocord  fco  fchem  fcheir  Eair  dignitiea, 
fchough  self-assnmed,  not  lesa  cheerfully  fchan  if  I  could  inqnire 
COnoerning  thein  in  the  licrald's  office,  or  turn  t<>  fchem  in  fche  book 
of peerage.  However loud may be  the  outcri«s  t.n-  jircvcnted  or 
Bnbverted  repntation,  bowever  anmerons  and  impatient  the  com- 
plainta  of  mereiless  severity  and  insnpportable  despotiam,  I  sliall 
neither  feel  nor  utter  aughl  bnl  fco  fche  defenoe  and  justifioation 
of  fche  critical  maehine.  Bhonld  any  literary  Quixote  timl  bim* 
Belf  provoked  by  ita  soundfl  and  regular  movementa)  I  sliould 
admonisb  bim,  with  Sancho  Panza,  fchal  it  is  no  giant,  but  a 
windmil] ;  fchere  it  stands  on  its  own  jilace  and  its  own  hillock, 
ucvcr  gncs   out  of  the  way  to  attack   any  one,  and   to  none,  and 
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from  none,  either  gives  or  asks  assistance.  Wlien  the  public  press 
has  poured  in  any  part  of  its  produce  between  its  mill-stones,  it 
grinds  it  off,  one  man's  sack  the  same  as  another,  and  with  what- 
ever  wind  niay  then  happen  to  be  blowing.  All  the  two-and-thirty 
winds  are  alike  its  friends.  Of  the  whole  wide  atmosphere,  it 
does  not  desire  a  single  fmger-breadth  more  than  what  is  necessary 
for  its  saiis  to  turn  round  in.  But  this  space  must  be  left  free 
and  unimpeded.  Gnats,  beetles,  wasps,  butterflies,  and  the  whole 
tribe  of  ephemerals  and  insignificants,  may  flit  in  and  out  and  be- 
tween  ;  may  hum,  and  buzz,  and  jar;  may  shrill  their  tiny  pipes, 
aaid  wind  their  puny  horns,  unchastised  and  unnoticed.  But 
idlers  and  bravados  of  larger  size  and  prouder  show  must  beware 
how  they  place  themselves  within  its  sweep.  Much  less  may  they 
presume  to  lay  hands  on  the  sails,  the  strength  of  which  is  neither 
greater  or  less  than  as  the  wind  is  which  drives  them  round. 
Whomsoever  the  remorseless  arm  slings  aloft,  or  whirls  along 
with  it  in  the  air,  he  has  himself  alone  to  blame ;  though  when  the 
same  arm  throws  him  f rom  it,  it  will  more  of ten  double  than  break 
the  force  of  his  fall. 

Putting  aside  the  too  manifest  and  too  frequent  interference  of 
national  party,  and  even  personal  predilection  or  aversion,  and  re- 
serving  for  deeper  feelings  those  worse  and  more  criminal  in- 
trusions  into  the  sacredness  of  private  life,  which  not  seldom 
merit  legal  rather  than  literary  chastisement,  the  two  principal 
objects  and  occasions  which  I  find  for  blame  and  regret  in  the 
oonduct  of  the  review  in  question  are,  first,  its  unfaithfulness  to 
its  own  announced  and  excellent  plan,  by  subjecting  to  criticism 
works  neither  indecent  or  immoral,  yet  of  such  trifling  importance 
even  in  point  of  size,  and,  according  to  the  critic's  own  verdict,  so 
devoid  of  all  merit,  as  must  excite  in  the  most  candid  mind  the 
suspicion  either  that  dislike  or  vindictive  feelings  were  at  work ; 
or  that  there  was  a  cold  prudential  pre-determination  to  increase 
the  sale  of  the  Beview  by  flattering  the  malignant  passions  of 
human  nature.  That  I  may  not  myself  become  subject  to  the 
charge,  which  I  am  bringing  against  others,  by  an  accusation 
without  proof ,  I  ref er  to  the  article  on  Dr.  B,ennell's  sermon  in 
the  very  first  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Beview  as  an  illustra- 
tion  of  my  meaning.  If  in  looking  through  all  the  succeeding 
volumes  the  reader  should  find  this  a  solitary  instance,  I  must 
submit  to  that  painf  ul  f  orf  eiture  of  esteem  which  awaits  a  ground- 
less  or  exaggerated  charge. 

The  second  pomt  of  objection  belongs  to  this  review  only  in 
common  with  all  other  works  of  periodical  criticism ;  at  least,  it 
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applies  in  coinmon  to  the  general  system  of  all.  whatever  excep- 
tion  there  may  be  in  favour  of  partieular  articles.  Or  if  it  at- 
taches  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  to  its  only  co-rival.  the 
Quarterly,  with  any  peculiar  force,  this  residts  from  the  superi- 
ority  of  talent,  acquirement,  and  information  which  both  have  so 
undeniably  displayed,  and  which  doubtless  deepens  the  regret 
though  not  the  blame.  I  am  ref  erring  to  the  substitution  of  asser- 
i  tion  f or  argument ;  to  the  f requency  of  arbitrary  and  sometimea 
;  petulant  verdicts,  not  seldom  unsupported  even  by  a  single  quota- 
tion  from  the  work  condemned,  which  might  at  least  have  ex- 
plained  the  critic's  meaning,  if  it  did  not  prove  the  justice  of  his 
sentence.  Even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  extracts  are  fcoo 
often  made  without  reference  to  any  general  grounds  or  rnles 
from  which  the  faidtiness  or  inadmissibdity  of  the  qualities  at- 
tributed  may  be  deduced,  and  without  any  attempt  to  show  that 
the  qualities  are  attributable  to  the  passage  extracted.  I  have 
met  with  s\ich  extracts  from  Mr,  Wordsworth's  poems,  annexed  to 
such  assertions,  as  lead  me  to  imagine  that  the  reviewer,  having 
written  his  critique  before  he  hnd  read  fche  work,  had  then  pricked 
with  a  pin  f  or  passages  wherewith  to  illustrate  the  varioua  branchea 
of  his  preconceived  opinions.  By  wbat  principle  of  ratii  ni.il  «hoice 
can  we  suppose  a  critic  t>>  have  booi'  «lirc.-tcd  ;it  least  \u  a  Cbris- 
tian  country,  and  himself,  we  hope,  a  Christian)  who  givos  the 
following  lines,  portraying  the  fervoux  "1'  Bolitarj  devotion  excited 
by  the  magnificent  display  of  the  Almighty's  works,  as  a  proof 
v  and  example  of  an  author's  tendency  to  downrigbt  ravings,  and 
absolute  unintelligibility  ? 


/ 
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"  0  then  wbal  Bonl  waa  iiis.  when  on  tfae  ii>]m 
i  H  thc  iiiu'ii  mountalni  he  i>  held  the  nn 
Rlaenp,and  bathe  the  world  it>  li^rtit'    Helooked — 
Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  (rame  ofearth, 
Aii.i  ooean'a  i>  [uld  mass,  beneath  blm  l.iy 
Iti  gladnes*  and  deepjoy.     i  hi  clonds  were  toucbed, 
An.i  in  ih>  ir  gllenl  i;i.  >  -  did  bi  n  id 

Uuutterable  lovel    Bound  i i>-<i  Donej 

N>>r  imy  voioe  ofjoy:  hia  iplrii  drank 
The  apectaole I  senaation,  ->>ui,  and  ronn, 
aii  m>  ii.id  Into  liim.     rii>'y  swallowed  up 
llis  animal  being:  i"  iii>im  did  be  ii^>', 
And  by  thcm  dM  bfl  livei  Uiey  wcre  bis  Uft. 

Tiie  Excunsro». 

Can  it  be  expcctod  thal  either  the  author  or  hia  admffera  should 
he  induoed  to  pay  any  erioua  attentiou  to  decisiona  whioh  prove 
nothing  bui  the  pitiable  Btate  of  the  critic'a  own  taste  and  Benai* 
bilityi'    On  opening  the  Review  they  »eea  favourite  paHstige,  of 
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the  force  and  truth  of  which  they  had  an  intuitive  certainty  in 
their  own  inward  experience,  confirmed,  if  confirniation  it  could 
receive,  by  the  sympathy  of  their  most  enlightened  friends,  some 
of  whom  perhaps,  even  in  the  world's  opinion,  hold  a  higher  in- 
tellectual  rahk  than  the  critic  himself  would  presume  to  claim. 
And  this  very  passage  they  find  selected  as  the  characteristic 
effusion  of  a  mind  deserted  by  reason;  as  furnishing  evidence 
that  the  writer  was  raving,  or  he  could  not  have  thus  strung  words 
together  without  sense  01*  purpose  !  No  diversity  of  taste  seems 
capable  of  explaining  such  a  contrast  in  judgment. 

That  I  had  overrated  the  merit  of  a  passage  or  poem,  that  I 
had  erred  conceming  the  degree  of  its  excellence,  I  might  be 
easily  induced  to  believe  or  apprehend.     But  that  lines,  the  sense  v 
of  which  I  had  analyzed  and  found  consonant  with  all  the  best  A 
convictions  of  my  understanding,  and  the  imagery  and  diction 
of  which  had  collected  round  those  convictions   my  noblest  as 
well  as  my  most  delightful  feelings;  that  I  should  admit  such  *- 
lines  to  be  mere  nonsense  or  lunacy,  is  too  much  for  the  most 
ingenious  arguments  to  effect.      But  that  such  a  revolution  of 
taste  should  be  brought  about  by  a  few  broad  assertions,  seems 
little  less  than  impossible.     On  the  contrary,  it  would  require 
an  effort  of  charity  not  to  dismiss  the  criticism  with  the  aphorism 
of  the  wise  man,  in  animam  malevolam  sapientia  haud  intrare 
potest. 

What  then  if  this  very  critic  should  have  cited  a  large  nuniber 
of  single  lines,  and  even  of  long  paragraphs,  which  he  himself  ac- 
knowledges  to  possess  eminent  and  original  beauty  ?  "What  if  he 
hhnself  has  owned  that  beauties  as  great  are  scattered  in  abun- 
dance  throughout  the  whole  book  ?  And  yet,  though  under  this 
impression,  should  have  commenced  his  critique  in  vulgar  exalta- 
tion  with  a  prophecy  meant  to  secure  its  own  f ulfilment  ?  With 
a  "  This  won't  do !"  What  if  after  such  acknowledgments,  ex- 
torted  from  his  own  judgment,  he  should  proceed  from  charge  to 
charge  of  tameness  and  raving,  flights  and  flatness ;  and  at  length, 
consigning  the  author  to  the  house  of  incurables,  should  conclude 
with  a  strain  of  rudest  contempt,  evidently  grounded  in  the  dis- 
tempered  state  of  his  own  moral  associations  ?  Suppose,  too,  all 
this  done  without  a  single  leading  principle  established  or  even  an- 
nounced,  and  without  any  one  attempt  at  argumentative  deduction, 
though  the  poet  had  presented  a  more  than  usual  opportunity  for 
it,  by  having  previously  made  public  his  own  principles  of  judg- 
ment  in  poetry,  and  supported  them  by  a  connected  train  of 
reasoning ! 
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The  office  and  duty  of  the  poet  is  to  select  the  most  dignified  aa 
well  a8 

"  The  gayest,  happiest  attitude  of  things." 

The  reverse,  f or  in  all  cases  a  reverse  is  possible,  is  the  appropriate 
husiness  of  burlesque  and  travesty,  a  predominant  taste  for  whiob 
has  been  always  deemed  a  mark  of  a  low  and  degraded  mind. 
"When  I  was  at  Rome,  among  mauy  other  visits  to  the  tomb  of 
Julius  II.,  I  went  thither  once  with  a  Prussian  artist,  a  man  of 
genius  and  great  vivacity  of  f eeling.  As  we  were  gaziug  on  Michael 
Angelo's  Moses,  our  conversation  turned  on  the  horns  and  beard 
of  that  stupendous  statue;  of  the  necessity  of  each  to  support  the 
other ;  of  the  superhuman  effect  of  the  f ormer,  and  the  necessity 
of  the  existence  of  both  to  give  a  harmony  and  integrity  both  to 
the  image  and  the  feeblng  excited  by  it.  Conceive  them  removed, 
and  the  statue  would  become  tm-nataral,  without  being  super- 
natural.  We  called  to  mind  the  horns  of  the  rising  sun,  and  I 
repeated  the  noble  passage  from  Taylor's  Holy  Dying.  That 
homs  were  the  emblem  of  power  and  sovereignty  among  the 
Eastem  nations,  and  are  still  retained  as  such  in  Abyssinia  ;  the 
Achelous  of  the  ancient  Greeks ;  and  the  probable  ideas  and  feel- 
ings  that  originally  suggested  the  mixture  of  the  fauman  and  the 
brute  form  in  the  figure  by  whichtheyrealiz.il  the  Ldea  of  their 
mysterious  Pan.as  rcjiresenting  intelligeuce  blended  with  a  darker 
power,  deeper,  mightier,  and  more  oniversaJ  tfaan  the  oonscious 
intellect  of  man,  than  intelligence ;  all  theee  tfaougfats  and  reool- 
lections  jiassed  in  procession  before  onr  minds.  My  companioa, 
who  possessed  more  tlian  his  share  of  the  hatred  wfaicfa  his  coun- 
trymen  borc  b>  the  French,  had  just  observedto  me,  "  A  Frencfa* 
nian,  sir.  is  the  only  aiiiin.il  in  the  liuuian  shape  tliat  by  no 
possibiliiy  can  lifi  Ltselfup  to  religion  or  poetryj"  when,  lo! 
two  French  officers  of  distinction  and  rahk  entered  thechnrohl 
"  Marl<  you."  whispered  the  Prussian,  "thefirsl  thingwhicfa  tfaose 
scoundrels  will  notiec    for  tlnywill  begin  by  Lnstantly notioing 

the  statne  in  parts,  withonl  one  m nt'e  pause  o£  admiration 

impressed  by  the  whole)  will  1»'  the  horns  and  the  beard.  Aml  tfae 
associations  wfaicfa  tfaey  will  Lmmediately  conned  with  tfaem  will 
betfaoseof  b  he-goat  and a cnckold."  Neverdid  mangnesemore 
luckily.  Bad  be  Lnfaerited  a  portion  of  tfae  greai  legis!ator's  ju-o- 
pfaetic  powers,  wfaose  statue  we  bad  been  contemplatin^  h<'  conld 
Boaroely  faave  nttered  words  more  coincideni  with  tfae  result;  t'or 
even  ae  be  bad  said,  ■•  Li  came  to  | 
lu  The  Excnraion  the  poel  Im.^  Lntrodnced  an  old  man,  hora  in 
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htimble  but  not  abject  circumstances,  who  had  enjoyed  more  than 
usaal  advantages  of  education,  both  from  books  and  from  the  more 
awful  discipline  of  nature.  This  person  he  represents  as  having 
been  driven  by  the  restlessness  of  fervid  feelings  and  from  a  crav- 
ing  intellect  to  an  itinei-ant  lif  e,  and  as  having,  in  consequence, 
passed  the  larger  portion  of  his  time,  f  rom  earliest  manhood,  m 
villages  and  hamlets  f rom  door  to  door : 

"  A  vagrant  merchant  bent  beneath  his  load." 

Now  whether  this  be  a  character  appropriate  to  a  lofty  didactic 
poem,  is  perhaps  questionable.  It  presents  a  fair  subject  for  con- 
troversy ;  and  the  question  is  to  be  determined  by  the  congruity 
or  incongruity  of  such  a  character  with  what  shall  be  proved  to 
be  the  essential  constituents  of  poetry.  But  surely  the  critic 
who,  passing  by  all  the  opportunities  which  such  a  mode  of  life 
would  present  to  such  a  man  j  all  the  advantages  of  the  liberty  of 
nature,  of  sobltude,  and  of  solitary  thought ;  all  the  varieties  of 
places  and  seasons,  through  which  his  track  had  lain,  with  all  the 
varying  imagery  they  bring  with  them  ;  and  lastly,  all  the  obser- 
vations  of  men, 

"  Their  manners,  their  enjoyments  and  pursuits, 
Their  passions  and  their  feelings," 

which  the  memory  of  these  yearly  joumeys  must  have  given  and 
recalled  to  such  a  mind — the  critic,  I  say,  who  from  the  multitude 
of  possible  associations  should  pass  by  all  these  in  order  to  fix  his 
attention  exclusively  on  the  pin-papers,  and  stay-tapes,  which 
might  have  been  among  the  wares  of  his  pack :  this  critic,  in  my 
opinion,  cannot  be  thought  to  possess  a  much  higher  or  much 
healthier  state  of  moral  feeling  than  the  Frenchman  above 
recorded. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  cliaracteristic  defects  of  'Wordsworth's  poetry,  with  the  principles  from  which  th?  judg- 
ment,  that  they  are  defects,  ts  deduced— Their  proportion  to  the  beauties— Kor  the  greatest 
part  characterlstic  of  his  theory  only. 

IF  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  set  forth  principles  of  poetry  which  his 
arguments  are  insufficient  to  support,  let  him  and  those  who 
have  adopted  his  sentiments  be  set  right  by  the  confutation  of 
those  arguments,  and  by  the  substitution  of  more  philosophical 
principles.  And  still  let  the  due  credit  be  given  to  the  portion 
and  importance  of  the  truths  which  are  blended  with  his  theory ; 

P 
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truths,  the  too  exclusive  attention  to  which  had  occasioned  ita 
eiTors,  by  tempting  him  to  carry  those  truths  beyond  their  proper 
limits.  If  his  mistaken  theory  has  at  all  influenced  his  poetic 
compositions,  let  the  effects  be  pointed  out,  and  the  instances 
given.  But  let  it  likewise  be  shown  how  far  the  intluence  has 
acted ;  whether  diffusively,  or  only  by  starts ;  whether  the  number 
and  importance  of  the  poems  and  passages  thus  infected  be  great 
or  trifling  compared  with  the  sound  portion ;  and  lastly,  whether 
they  are  inwoven  into  the  texture  of  his  works,  or  are  loose  and 
separable.  The  result  of  such  a  trial  would  evince  beyond  a 
doubt,  what  it  is  high  time  to  announce  decisively  and  aloud,  that 
the  supposed  characteristics  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry,  whitlnr 
admired  or  reprobated ;  whether  they  are  simplicity  or  simple- 
ness ;  faithful  adherence  to  essential  nature,  or  wilful  seleeti.>n.s 
from  human  nature  of  its  meanest  forms  and  under  the  least 
attractive  associations :  are  as  little  the  real  characteristics  of 
his  poetry  at  large,  as  of  his  genius  and  the  constitution  of  his 
mind. 

In  a  comparatively  small  number  of  poems,  he  chose  to  try  an 
experiment;  and  this  experiment  we  will  suppose  to  have  failed. 
Yet  even  in  these  poems  it  is  impossible  not  to  pevceive  that  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  poefs  mind  is  to  great  objects  and 
elevated  conceptions.  The  poem  entitled  Fidelity  is  for  the 
greater  part  written  in  language  as  unraised  and  naked  aa  any 
perhapB  in  the  two  volumes.  Tet  take  the  following  stanza  and 
compare  it  with  the  preceding  stanzas  of  the  same  poem: 

"There  nonirtiin.  •  ti-h 

s.  od  throogh  the  iam  ■  lonety  i  beer ; 
i  he  cragi  repeal  Ibe  raven'a  ir.uk 
ln  syinpii.inv  uutere ; 
Tbithei  the  rainbow  oomee    theclond, 
An.i  nriati  th.it  Bpread  the  Bylng  --liroud; 
And  annbeaina ;  and  the  aotmdlng  blnst, 
Thal  il  it  conl.l  w.iil.l  Imrrv  pa»t, 

Hut  ihut  enonnone  berrler  boidi  it  fiLst." 

()r  eiinipare  the  four  last  linea  of  tlie  concluding  stanza  with 
the  former  balf  i 

■•  v.  t  proof  »il*  pi.iin  tii.it  ilnoa  the  day 
On  wbicfa  the  traveller  thne  bad  dled, 
The  d"K'  bad  watcbed  abonl  the  ipotj 
Or  by  in-  maaler'a  ilde : 

//....  ,,,,u,  i.  ' .  .;,-/,  Ii,ng  time 

Jic  fanoiM  who  gav>  <k,,t  I 

Atiilgn'--  tha&Armgth  q)  ii.hvg,  grtat 
AIm/ix  all  liuman  i>tim-He." 
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Can  any  candid  and  intelligent  mind  hesitate  in  determining 
which  of  these  best  represents  the  tendency  and  native  character 
of  the  poefs  genius  ?  Will  he  not  decide  that  the  one  was  written 
because  the  poet  would  so  write,  and  the  other  because  he  could 
not  so  entirely  repress  the  force  and  grandeur  of  his  mind,  but 
that  he  must  in  some  part  or  other  of  every  composition  write 
otherwise  ?  In  short,  that  his  only  disease  is  the  bcing  out  of  his 
element ;  like  the  swan,  that  having  amused  himself ,  for  a  while, 
with  crushing  the  weeds  on  the  river's  bank,  soon  returns  to  his 
own  majestic  movements  on  its  reflecting  and  sustaining  surface. 
Let  it  be  observed,  that  I  am  here  supposing  the  imagined  jiidge, 
to  whom  I  appeal,  to  have  already  decided  against  the  poefs 
theory,  as  far  as  it  is  different  from  the  principles  of  the  art, 
generally  acknowledged. 

I  cannot  here  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth's  works ;  but  I  will  attempt  to  give  the  main  results  of  niy 
own  judgment,  after  an  acquaintance  of  many  years,  and  repeated 
perusals.  And  though,  to  appreciate  the  defects  of  a  great  mind 
it  is  necessary  to  understand  previously  its  characteristic  excel- 
lences,  yet  I  have  already  expressed  myself  with  sufficient  fulness 
to  preclude  most  of  the  ill  effects  that  might  arise  from  my 
pursuing  a  contrary  arrangement.  T  will  therefore  commence 
with  what  I  deem  the  prominent  defects  of  his  poems  hitherto 
published. 

The  first  chai*acteristic,  though  only  occasional  defect,  which  I 
appear  to  myself  to  find  in  these  poems  i&  t.hfi .JTv^ngtn.Ticj^f  +^°  , 
§£yle.  Under  this  name  I  refer  to  the  sudden  and  unprepared 
transitions  from  lines  or  sentences  of  peculiar  felicity  (at  all 
events  striking  and  original)  to  a  style,  not  only  unimpassioned 
but  undistinguished.  He  sinks  too  often  and  too  abruptly  to  that 
etyle  which  I  should  place  in  the  second  division  of  language, 
dividing  it  into  the  three  species :  first,  that  which  is  peculiar  to 
poetry ;  second,  that  which  is  only  proper  in  prose ;  and  third, 
the  neutral  or  common  to  both.  There  have  been  works,  such  as 
Cowley's  Essay  on  Cromwell,  in  which  prose  and  verse  are  inter- 
mixed  (not  as  in  the  Consolation  of  Boetius,  or  the  Argenis  of 
Barclay,  by  the  insertion  of  poems  supposed  to  have  been  spoken 
or  composed  on  occasions  previously  related  in  prose,  but)  the 
poet  passing  from  one  to  the  other  as  tbe  nature  of  the  thoughts 
or  his  own  feelings  dictated.  Tet  this  mode  of  composition  does 
not  satisfy  a  cidtivated  taste.  There  is  something  unpleasant  in 
the  being  thus  obliged  to  alternate  states  of  feeling  so  dissimilar, 
and  this  too  in  a  species  of  writing,  the  pleasure  from  which  is  in 
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part  derived  from  the  preparation  and  previous  expectation  of  the 
reader.  A  portion  of  that  awkwardness  is  felt  which  hangs  upon 
the  introduction  of  songs  in  our  modern  coniic  operas ;  and  to 
prevent  which  the  judicious  Hetastasio  (as  to  whose  exquisite 
taste  tbere  can  be  no  hesitation,  whatever  doubts  may  be  enter- 
tained  as  to  his  poetic  genius)  uniformly  placed  the  aria  at"the 
end  of  tbe  scene,  at  the  same  time  that  he  almost  always  raises 
and  impassions  the  style  of  the  recitative  immediately  preceding. 
Even  in  real  life,  the  difference  is  great  and  evident  between 
words  used  as  the  arbitrary  marks  of  thought,  our  smooth  market- 
coin  of  intercourse  with  tbe  image  and  superscription  worn  out 
by  currency,  and  those  whicb  convey  pictures  either  borrowed 
from  one  outward  object  to  enliven  and  particularize  some  other; 
or  used  allegorically  to  body  forth  tbe  inward  state  of  the  person 
speaking ;  or  such  as  are  at  least  the  exponents  of  his  peculiar 
turn  and  unusual  extent  of  faculty.  So  mucb  so,  indeed,  that  in 
the  social  circles  of  private  life  we  often  find  a  striking  use 
of  the  latter  put  a  stop  to  the  general  flow  of  conversation,  and 
by  the  excitement  arising  from  concentred  attention  produce 
a  sort  of  damp  and  interruption  for  some  minutes  after.  But 
in  the  perusal  of  works  of  literary  art,  we  prepare  ourselves 
for  such  language;  and  the  business  of  the  writer,  like  that 
of  a  painter  whose  subject  requires  unusual  splendour  and 
prominence,  is  so  to  raise  the  lower  and  neutraJ  tints.  tlnit  what 
in  a  different  style  would  be  the  commanding  colours.  are  bere 
used  as  the  means  of  that  gcntle  <h'<_,'radation  requisite  izi  order 
to  produce  the  effect  of  a  Nvlmlr.  Where  tliis  ie  not  achieved 
in  a  poem,  the  metre  merely  reminds  the  reader  of  liis  elaiius 
in  order  to  disappoint  them;  and  wlniv  this  <l<'fYvt  oceurs  fre- 
quently,  his  feelings  are  alternately  atartled  by  antieliinax  and 
hypeivliinax. 

1  refer  the  reader  to  tl v|uisit<>  atanzaa  cited  for  another 

purpose  froiu  The  Blind  Highlaud  B<>y;  and  then  annex  as  being 
in  my  opinion  instances  of  tliis  disharmony  in  style  the  two  fol- 

lowing  : 

"  Aii'i  oiu,  the  nun  t,  -v.>-  -.\  iheU, 
wIim  ii  in ,  pooT  chlld,  li.ui  itndled  well: 

1 1      bi  i:  ot  ii  graen  ""  Lle,  thlo 

Au<l  h"ll"iv;  V"ii  inl^lit  Ml  tli<r<in. 

u  n  i-  n  ui.i..  ;in.i  .|. .  |,  ■• 

••  o<ir  Sighlmnd  !»<•>■  i,n  vUiir<i 
Tii'  hotue  « iii'  ii  beld  thia  priie,  «nd  lcd 
By  chotoe  "r  ohani  e  <  1  ■  •  t  thjflm  <-ome 
un<'  <iav.  irben  ii"  one  wu  d  imnie, 
And  lound  the  <l""r  unlxirrtd." 
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Or  page  172,  vol.  i.  (Tlie  Ernigrant  Mother) : 


'  Tis  gone  forgotten,  Ut  me  do 
My  best.    There  was  a  smile  or  two — 
I  can  remember  them,  1  see 
The  smiles  worth  all  the  world  to  me 
Dear  Baby,  I  must  lay  thee  down. 
Thou  troublest  me  with  strange  alarms ! 
Smiles  hast  thou,  sweet  ones  of  thine  own; 
I  cannot  keep  thee  in  my  arms, 
For  they  confound  me:  as  it  is, 
I  have  forgot  those  smiles  of  his  l" 


Or  page  269,  vol.  i.  (To  a  Skylark) : 

"  Thou  hast  a  nest,  for  thy  love  and  thy  rest, 
And  though  little  troubled  with  sloth, 
Drunken  lark !  thou  would'st  be  loth 
To  be  such  a  traveller  as  I. 

Happy,  happy  liver ! 
With  a  soul  as  strong  as  a  mountain  river, 
Pouring  out  praise  to  th'  Almighty  Giver  ! 
Joy  and  jollity  be  with  us  both, 
Hearing  thee  or  else  some  other, 

As  merry  a  brother, 
I  on  the  earth  will  go  plodding  on 
By  myself  cheerfully  till  the  day  is  done." 

The  incongruity  which  I  appear  to  find  in  this  passage,  is  that 
of  the  two  noble  lines  in  italics  with  the  preceding  and  f ollowing. 
So  vol.  iL,  page  30  (Resolution  and  Independence) : 

"  Close  by  a  pond,  upon  the  further  side 
He  stood  alone ;  a  minute's  space  Ijruess,__ 
I  watched  him,  he  continuing  motionless ; 
To  the  pool's  further  margin  then  I  drew ; 
He  being  all  the  while  before  me  full  in  view." 

Compare  this  with  the  repetition  of  the  same  image,  in  the  next 
Btanza  but  two  : 

"  And  still  as  I  drew  near  with  gentle  pace, 
Beside  the  little  pond  or  moorish  flood, 
Motionless  as  a  cloud  the  o!d  man  stood: 
That  heareth  not  the  loud  winds  as  they  caU, 
And  moveth  altogether,  if  it  move  at  aLL" 

Or  lastly,  the  second  of  the  three  following  stanzas,  compared 
both  with  the  first  and  the  third : 

'  My  former  thoughts  returned.  the  fear  that  kiils ; 
And  hope  that  is  unwilling  to  be  fed; 
Cold,  pain,  and  labour,  and  all  fleshly  ills ; 
And  mighty  poets  in  their  misery  dead. 
But  now,  perp  ex'd  by  what  the  old  man  had  said, 
My  question  eagerly  did  1  renew, 
How  is  it  that  vou  live,  and  wbat  U  it  vou  do  i 
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He  with  a  emile  did  then  his  tale  rcpeat ; 
And  said,  th.tt,  g.ith-ring  1«>c1h'S  far  and  wtde, 
lle  travelled  :  stirring  thus  abuut  his  feet 
The  waters  of  the  ponds  where  they  abide. 
■  Once  I  could  meet  with  them  on  every  side, 
But  they  have  dwindled  long  l>y  slow  decay ; 
Yet  stid  I  persevere,  and  tind  ihem  where  I  may/ 
While  he  was  talking  thus,  tlie  lonely  place, 
The  old  man'8  shape,  and  speech,  all  troubled  me: 
In  my  mind's  eye  1  seemed  to  see  him  pace 
About  tbe  weary  moors  continually, 
Wandering  about  alone  and  silently." 

Indeed,  this  fine  poem  is  especially  eharacteristic  of  the  author. 
There  is  scarce  a  defect  or  excellence  in  his  writings  of  which  it 
/  would  not  present  a  specimen.  But  it  would  be  unjust  not 
to  repeat  that  this  defect  is  only  occasional.  From  a  careful 
re-perusal  of  the  two  volumes  of  poems.  I  doubt  whether  the 
objectionable  passages  would  amount  in  the  whole  to  one  hundred 
lines ;  not  the  eighth  part  of  the  number  of  pages.  In  The  Ex- 
cursion  the  feeling  of  incongruity  is  seldoni  excited  by  the  diction 
of  any  passage  considered  in  itself .  but  by  the  sudden  superiority 
of  some  other  passage  forming  the  context. 

The  second  defect  I  could  generalize  with  tolerable  accuracy,  if 
the  readerwill  pardon  an  uncouth  and  new-coined  word.  There 
is,  I  should  say,  not  seldom  a  inatter-of-fact&ess  in  certain  poems. 
This  may  be  divided  into.  firsf.  a  labori.nis  minuteness  and 
fidelity  in  the  representation  oFTTbJEnfnp  Miitil  lihcil  ptBJfloTis,  &s 
they  appeared  to  the  poet  himself;  Becondly,  the  insertion  of 
(accidontal  circumstanees.  in  <>rderti>the  iull  cxplanation  <>f  his 
.'.^^living  charaeters.  their  dispoaitione  and  actions:  whicb  arcunv 

stances  mighl  be  n ssary  to  establish  the  probability  of  a  stai.'- 

ment  in  real  lit'<'.  where  aothing  Lb  taken  for  granted  l>y  tho 
hearer,  1  >ut  appear  superfluous  in  poetry,  where  the  reader  is  will- 
ing  to  believ  <•  r.  >r  liis .  >wn  Bake.  To  this  accidentality,  1  object,  as 
«.■ontravfiiiiig  the  <'.ssen<'c  of  poetry,  which  Aristotle  pronounoea 
to  be  (nrovbiuiWaTov  Kd\  (f)iK(ia<xf)WTUT(>v  ytvos,  the  most  intense, 
weighty,  and  philosophical  producf  ofhumanart;  adding,  asthe 
reason,  thal  it  isthe  mosi  catholic  and  abstract,  The  following 
passagefrom  Davenantfs  prefatorj  Letter  to  Bobbeswel]  eN]>resse8 
thistruth:  "  When  I  considered  the  actions  which  I  meanl  to  de- 
Boribe  (those  inf  erring  the  persons)  I  was  again  persuaded  rathef 
to  choose  those  <>i"  a  i' >rmer  age  th.in  the  present  j  and  in  a  cen- 
frury  so  far  removed  as  mighl  preserve  me from their  Lmproper 

examinatious,  who  know  not  the  requisites  of  b  i m,  nor  how 

much  pleasure  they  Lose  (and  even  the  pleasures  of  heroic  poesy 
are  not  unprofitable     who  take  away  the   liberty  <>f  a   poet,  and 
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fetter  his  feet  in  the  shackles  of  an  historian.  For  wliy  shotdd  a 
poet  doubt  in  story  to  mend  the  intrigues  of  fortune  by  more 
delightful  conveyances  of  probable  fictions,  because  austere  his- 
torians  have  entered  into  bond  to  truth  ?  An  obligation,  which 
were  in  poets  as  foolish  and  unnecessary,  as  is  the  bondage  of 
false  martyrs,  who  lie  in  chains  f or  a  mistaken  opinion.  But  by 
this  I  would  imply,  that  truth,  narrative  and  past,  is  the  idol  of  histo- 
rians  (who  xoorship  a  dead  thingj  and  truth  operative,  and  by  effects 
continually  alive,  is  the  mistress  of  poets,  who  hath  not  her  existence 
in  matter,  but  in  reason.'" 

For  this  minute  accm-acy  in  the  painting  of  local  imagery,  the 
lines  in  The  Excursion,  pp.  96,  97,  and  98,*  may  be  taken,  rf  not 
as  a  striking  instance  yet  as  an  illustration  of  my  meaning.  It 
must  be  some  strong  motive  (as,  f  or  instance,  that  the  description 
was  necessary  to  the  intelligibility  of  the  tale)  which  could  induce 
me  to  describe  in  a  number  of  verses,  what  a  draftsman  could 
present  to  the  eye  with  incomparably  greater  satisfaction  by  half 
a  dozen  strokes  of  his  pencil,  or  the  painter  with  as  many  touches 
of  his  brush.  Such  descriptions  too  often  occasion  in  the  mind 
of  a  reader,  who  is  determined  to  understand  his  author,  a 
feeling  of  labour,  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  with  which  he  would 
construct  a  diagrarn,  line  by  line,  for  a  long  geometrical  proposi- 
tion.  It  seems  to  be  like  taking  the  pieces  of  a  dissected  map  out 
of  its  box.  "We  first  look  at  one  part  and  then  at  another,  then 
join  and  dove-tail  them;  and  when  the  successive  acts  of  atten- 
tion  have  been  completed,  there  is  a  retrogressive  effort  of  mind  to 
behold  it  as  a  whole.  The  poet  should  paint  to  the  imagination, 
not  to  the  f ancy ;  and  I  know  no  happier  case  to  exemplify  the  dis- 
tinction  between  these  two  faculties.  Masterpieces  of  the  former 
mode  of  poetic  painting  aboivnd  ia  the  writings  of  Milton,  ex.  gr. 

"  The  fig-tree,  not  that  kind  for  fruit  renown'd, 
But  such  as  at  this  day  to  Indians  known 
In  Malabar  or  Decan,  spreads  her  arms 
Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother-tree,  a  pillar'd  sltaite 
High  over-arched,  and  echoing  walks  between: 
There  oft  the  Indian  Herdsman,  shunning  heat, 
Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds 
At  loopholes  cut  through  thickest  shade." 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1100, 

This  is  creation  rather  than  painting,  or  if  painting,  yet  such, 
and  with  such  co-presence  of  the  whole  picture  flashed  at  once 
upon  the  eye,  as  the  sun  paintr,  in  a  camera  obscura.     But  the 
*  The  corumen'  ement  of  Book  III.  "  Despondency." 
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poct  must  likewise  understand  and  command  wliat  Bacon  calls 
the  vestigia  communia  of  the  senses,  the  latency  of  all  in  each,  and 
more  especially  as  by  a  magical  penna  dnplex,  the  excitement  of 
vision  by  sound  and  the  exponents  of  sound.  Thus,  "  The  echo- 
ing  walks  between,"  may  be  almost  said  to  reverse  the  f  able  in 
tradition  of  the  head  of  Memnon,  in  the  Egyptian  statue.  Such 
may  be  deservedly  entitled  the  creative  words  in  the  world  of 
imagination. 

The  second  division  respects  an  apparent  minute  adherence  to 
matter-of-fact  in  character  and  incidents;  a  biographical  atten- 
tiun  to  probability,  and  rm  rmxiety  of  explanation  and  retrospect. 
;  Under  this  head  I  shall  deliver,  with  no  feigned  diffidence,  thc 
results  of  my  best  reflection  on  the  great  point  of  controversy 
between  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  his  objectors,  namely,  on  the 
choice  of  his  characters.  I  have  already  decLored,  and.  I  trust 
justified,  my  utter  dissent  from  the  mode  of  argument  which  his 
critics  have  hitherto  employed.  To  their  question,  why  did  you 
choose  such  a  character,  or  a  character  from  such  a  rank  of  life  ? 
the  poet  might,  in  my  opinion,  fairly  retort :  why,  with  the  con- 
ception  of  my  character,  did  you  make  wilful  choice  of  mean  or 
ludicrous  associations  not  furnished  by  me,  but  supplied  from 
your  own  sickly  and  fastidious  feelings?  How  was  it,  indeed, 
probable,  that  such  arguments  could  have  any  weight  with  an 
author,  whose  plan,  whose  gniding  prineiple,  and  main  object  it 
was  to  attack  and  subdue  that  state  of  association,  which  Leada  us 
to  place  the  chief  value  on  those  things  on  wliieli  nian  differs 
from  man,  and  to  forget  or  disregard  the  high  dignitiea  which 
belong  to  human  nature,  the  sense  and  the  feeling  which  may  be, 
and  ought  to  be,  found  in  ull  ranks?  The  feelingfl  with  which, 
as  Christians,  we  contemplate  a  mixed  eongregation  l-ising  or 
kneeling  before  their  common  Maker,  Mr.  Wordswoxth  would 
I < : i \ . ■  iis  entertain  at  all  thnes,  as  nien,  aiul  as  rcaders;  and  by  the 
excitement  of  this  lofty.  yei  pridelesa  LmpajrtiaJity  in  poetry,  he 
might  hope  to  havo  encouraged  ita  contuauance  Ln  reaJ  life.    Thc 

j>raisc  of  t^ood  incn  l»c  liis  !      Inrral    lifr.ainl    l   trnst.  cvcn  in  my 

imagination,  I  1 or  a  rirtuoua  and  wise  man,  vrithoul  reference 

to  the  preaence  ot  ahaence  of  artificial  advantagea.  Whetherin 
fche  peraon  of  an  armed  baron,  a  Laurelled  bard,  or  of  an  old 
pedlar,  or  still  older  leech-gatherer,  fche  Bame  qualitiea  of  head 
aiid  beari  rnust  claim  the  Bame  reverence.  And  even  in  poetry, 
I  aiu  not  conacioua  thal  1  haTeever  suffered  my  feelingi  to  be 
(listiiri.nl  oi  offended  byany  thoughta  or  imagea  whichtlte  poet 
himself  has  not  preHcntcd. 
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But  yet  I  object,  nevertheless,  and  for  the  followmg  reasons. 
First,  because  the  object  in  vierw,  as  an  immediate  object,  belongs 
to  the  moral  philosopher,  and  would  be  pursued,  not  only  more 
appropriately,  but  in  my  opinion  with  far  greater  probabihty  of 
success,  in  sermons  or  moral  essays,  than  in  an  elevated  poem. 
It  seems,  indeed,  to  destroy  the  main  fundamental  distinction, 
not  only  between  a  poem  and  prose,  but  even  between  philosophy 
and  works  of  fiction,  inasmuch  as  it  proposes  truth  for  its  imme- 
diate  object  instead  of  pleasure.  Now,  till  the  blessed  time  shall 
come,  when  truth  itself  shall  be  pleasure,  and  both  shall  be  so 
united  as  to  be  distinguishable  in  words  only,  not  in  f eeling,  it 
will  remain  the  poefs  office  to  proceed  upon  that  state  of  associa- 
tion  which  actually  exists  as  general ;  instead  of  attempting  first 
to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  then  to  let  the  pleasure  f  ollow. 
But  here  is  unfortunately  a  small  Hysteron-Proteron.  For  the 
communication  of  pleasure  is  the  introductory  means  by  which 
alone  the  poet  must  expect  to  moralize  his  readers.  Secondly: 
though  I  were  to  admit,  for  a  moment,  this  argument  to  be 
groundless ;  yet  how  is  the  moral  effect  to  be  produced,  by  merely 
attaching  the  name  of  some  low  profession  to  powers  which  are 
least  likely,  and  to  qrialities  which  are  assuredly  not  more  likely, 
to  be  found  in  it  ?  The  poet,  speaking  in  his  own  person,  may 
at  once  delight  and  improve  us  by  sentiments  which  teach  us  the 
independence  of  goodness,  of  wisdom,  and  even  of  genius,  on  the 
favours  of  fortune.  And  having  made  a  due  reverence  before  the 
throne  of  Antonine,  he  may  bow  with  equal  awe  before  Epictetus 
among  his  fellow-slaves — 

• — —  "  and  rejoice 


In  the  plain  presence  of  his  dignity.' 


Who  is  not  at  once  delighted  and  improved,  when  the  poet 
Wordsworth  himself  exclaims, 


'  O  many  are  the  poets  that  are  sown 
By  Nature ;  men  endowed  with  bighest  gifts, 
The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine, 
Yet  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verse, 
Nor  having  e'er,  as  life  advanced,  been  led 
By  circumstance  to  take  unto  the  height 
The  measure  of  themselves,  these  favour'd  beings, 
All  but  a  scattered  few,  live  out  their  time, 
Husbanding  that  which  they  possess  within, 
And  go  to  the  grave  unthought  of.     Strongest  nnnds 
Are  often  those  of  vhom  the  noisy  world 
Heara  least" 

The  Excursiok,  Book  L 
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To  use  a  colloquial  plirase,  such  sentiments,  in  such  language, 
do  one's  heart  good;  though  I,  for  my  part,  have  not  the  fullest 
faith  in  the  truth  of  the  observation.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
the  instances  to  be  exceedingly  rare ;  and  should  feel  almost  as 
strong  an  objection  to  introduce  such  a  character  in  a  poetic  fiction, 
as  a  pair  of  black  swans  on  a  lake,  in  a  fancy  landscape.  When 
I  think  how  many  and  how  much  better  books  than  Homer,  or 
even  than  Herodotus,  Pindar,  or  ^Eschylus,  could  have  read, 
are  in  the  power  of  almost  every  man,  in  a  coimtry  where  almost 
every  man  is  instructed  to  read  and  write ;  and  how  restless,  how 
ditficultly  hidden,  the  powers  of  genius  are.  and  yet  find  even 
in  situations  the  most  favourable,  according  to  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
for  the  formation  of  a  pure  and  poetic  language — in  situations 
which  ensure  fainiliarity  with  the  grandest  objects  of  the  iin;i_ri- 
nation — but  one,  Burns,  among  the  shepherds  of  Scotland,  and 
not  a  single  poet  of  humble  life  among  those  of  English  Lakes 
and  mountains,  I  conclude,  that  Poetic  Genius  is  not  only  a  very 
delicate,  but  a  very  rare  plant. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  feelings  with  which 

"  I  think  of  Chatterton,  fhe  marvelloiis  boy, 
The  Bleepleea  soul,  that  perish'd  in  his  pride: 

Of  Burns,  that  walkM  in  L'l"ry  an.l  in  Joy 
Bebind  his  plough  upon  thc  mountain-side," 

R.ESOIXTIOS    ASD    ISHKPKSDKNCE,  ▼.  J 

are  widely  different  from  those  with  which  I  should  read  B  poem, 
where  the  author,  having  OCCasioi]  f<»r  tlie  eharaeter  <>f  a  p<»<-t  and 
a  philosopher  in  the  fable  of  his  narration,  had  chosen  to  make 
him  a  chimney-sweejier ;  and  then,  in  onler  t<»  renn»ve  all  doubts 
<<n  the  Bubject,  lia<l  invented  au  account  <»t'  his  birth,  parentage 
and  education,  with  all  the  strange  and  fortunate  accidents  which 

had  concurred   in   making   hini   at    once   ] t,   philosopher,   and 

sweep!  Nntliing  l»ut  l>i<»graphj  can  jnstify  this.  If  it  be  a<lnns- 
silile  even  inanuvel.it  inusl  l>e  <>ne  iu  the  inanner  of  De  Foe*B, 
that  were  meant  to  pass  for  bistories,  nol  in  the  manner  ol 
Fielding^B:  in  the  lifeof  Bfoll  Flanders,  or  Oolonel  Jack,  not  in  a 
Tom  Jnnes,  <>r  even  a  Joseph  Andrews.  Much  less  then,  cao  it 
be  legitimatcly  introdnced  in  a  poem,  the  oharacters  of  which, 
amid  the  strcngeat  individualization,  musl  still  remain  repre- 
sentative.  The  precepts  <»i'  Soiuce,  <»n  this  point,  are gronnded 
on  the  oatnre  both  of  poetry  and  <>t'  the  humao  mind.  They  are 
not  m<»r<-  peremptory,  thanwise  and  prudent,  Por,  in  thefirst 
placo,  a  deviatinn  farom  them  perplezea  the  reader^s  f eelings,  and 
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all  the  circumstanccs  which  are  feigned  in  order  to  make  such 
accidents  less  improbable,  divide  aud  disquiet  his  faith,  rather 
than  aid  and  support  it.  Spite  of  all  attempts  fiction  will  appear, 
and  unfortunately  not  as  fictitious  but  as  false.  The  reader  not 
only  knows  that  the  sentiments  and  the  language  are  the  poetfs 
own,  and  his  own  too  in  his  artificial  chavacter,  as  poet ;  but  by 
the  fruitless  endeavours  to  make  him  think  the  contrary,  he  is 
not  even  suffered  to  forget  it.  The  effect  is  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced  by  an  epic  poet,  when  the  fable  and  characters  are  deiived 
from  Scripture  history,  as  in  the  Messiah  of  Klopstock,  or  in 
Cumberland's  Calvary :  and  not  merely  suggested  by  it  as  in  the 
Paradise  Lost  of  Milton.  That  illusion,  contradistinguished 
froni  delusion,  that  negative  faith,  which  simply  permits  the 
images  presented  to  work  by  tkeir  own  force,  without  either 
denial  or  affinnation  of  their  real  existence  by  the  judgment,  is 
rendered  impossible  by  their  immediate  neighbourhood  to  words 
and  facts  of  known  and  absolute  truth.  A  faith  which  transcends 
even  historic  belief ,  must  absolutely  put  out  this  mere  poetic  Ana- 
logon  of  faith,  as  the  summer  sun  is  said  to  extinguish  our  house- 
hold  fires,  when  it  shines  full  upon  them.  What  wotdd  otherwise 
have  been  yielded  to  as  pleasing  fiction.  is  repelled  as  revolting 
falsehood.  The  effect  produced  in  this  latter  case  by  the  solenin 
belief  of  the  reader,  is  in  a  less  degree  brought  about  in  the 
instances  to  which  I  have  been  objecting,  by  the  baffled  attempts 
of  the  author  to  make  him  believe. 

Add  to  all  the  foregoing,  the  seeming  uselessness  both  of  the 
project  and  of  the  anecdotes  from  which  it  is  to  derive  support. 
Is  there  one  word,  f  or  instance,  attributed  to  the  pedlar  in  The 
Excursion,  characteristic  of  a  pedlar  ?  One  sentiment,  that  might 
not  more  plausibly,  even  without  the  aid  of  any  previous  explana- 
tion,  have  proceeded  from  any  wise  and  beneficent  old  man  of 
a  rank  or  profession  in.  which  the  language  of  learning  and 
refinement  are  naturally  to  be  expected  ?  Need  the  rank  have 
been  at  all  particularized,  where  nothing  follows  which  the  know- 
ledge  of  that  rank  is  to  explain  or  illustrate?  When  on  the 
contrary  this  information  renders  the  man's  language,  feelings, 
sentiments,  and  information  a  riddle,  which  must  itself  be 
8olved  by  episodes  of  anecdote  ?  Finally,  when  this  and  this  alone, 
could  have  induced  a  genuine  poet  to  inweave  in  a  poem  of  the 
loftiest  style,  and  on  subjects  the  loftiest  and  of  the  most 
universal  interest,  such  minute  matters  of  fact,  not  unlike  those 
furnished   for  the   obituary   of    a  magazine  by  the  friends   of 
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some   obscure   "  ornament   of  society  lately  deceased "  in   some 
obscure  town,  as 

"  Among  the  hills  of  Athol  he  was  born. 
There  on  a  small  hereditary  farm, 
An  unproductive  slip  of  rugged  ground, 
His  Father  dwelt ;  and  died  in  poverty  : 
While  he,  whose  lowly  fortune  I  retrace, 
The  youngest  of  three  sons,  was  yet  a  babe, 
A  little  one    unconscious  of  their  loss. 
But  ere  he  had  outgrown  his  infant  days 
His  widowed  mother,  for  a  second  mate, 
Espoused  the  teacher  of  the  Village  School; 
Who  on  her  offspring  zealously  bestowed 
Needful  lnstruction." 

"  From  his  sixth  year,  the  Boy  of  whom  I  speak, 
In  summer  tended  cattle  on  the  hills; 
But  tlirough  the  inclement  und  the  perilous  days 
Of  long-continuing  winter,  he  repaired 
To  his  step-father's  school,"  &c. 

TlIE  Excttb8»on,  Book  I. 

For  all  the  admirable  passages  interposed  in  this  narration, 
might,  with  trifling  alterations,  have  been  far  more  appropriatelv, 
and  with  far  greater  verisimilitude,  told  of  a  poet  in  the  cha- 
racter  of  a  poet;  and  without  incurring  another  defect  whioh 
I  shall  now  mention,  and  a  sufficient  illustration  of  which  will 
have  been  here  anticipated. 

Third ;  an  undue  predilection  f or  the  dramatic  form  in  certain 
poemsTfrom  which  one  or  other  of  two  evils  resnlt.  Either  the 
thoughts  and  diction  are  different  from  that  of  the  poet,  and  theii 
there  arises  an  incongruity  of  style;  or  they  are  the  same  and 
indistinguishable,  and  then  it  presents  a  speeies  <>f  veutriloquiam, 
where  two  are  represented  as  talkiiiL,'.  while  m  truth  one  man  only 
speaks. 

The  fourth  class  of  defects  is  closely  conneeted  with  the  foriner; 
but  yet  are  such  as  arise  likewise  from  an  intensity  of  feelingdis- 
{iroportionate  to  sin-li  knowleilge  an<l  value  of  the  olijeets  de- 
scrilied,  as  can  !)<■  fairly  anticipatod  <>f  nieu  in  geueral,  <ven  of 
the  mo«t  etdtivat<'d  classes;  and  witli  which  therefQre  few  <>nly, 
and  those  f<-w  particnlarly  cin-unistainwd,  <an  lx'  siqijiosed  to 
sympathi/.e :  in  tliisclass,  I  comprise  oecasiona]  prolizity,  repeti* 
tion,  and  an  eddying  instead  <>f  progression  of  thought.  As 
instances,  see  page  -7,  28i  ol  EEe  Poemii  voT.  i.,*  and  the  first 
eighty  lin<-s  of  1 1><  •  Sixth  Booi  of  The  K\<ursion. 

Fifjjx-and^jast ;  thoughts  and  iinatres  t<  >o  great  for  the  subject. 

•  The  Anecdote  for  K.il 
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Tliis  is  an  approximationtowhatmight  be  called  mental  bombast, 
as  distinguished  from  verbal :  f or,  as  in  the  latter  there  is  a  dis- 
proportion  of  the  expressions  to  the  thoughts,  so  in  this  there  is  a 
disproportion  of  thought  to  the  circumstance  and  occasion.  This, 
by-the-by,  is  a  fault  of  which  uone  but  a  man  of  genius  is  capa- 
ble.  It  is  the  awkwardness  and  strength  of  Hercules  with  the 
distaff  of  Omphale. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  bright  colours  in  motion  both 
make  and  leave  the  strongest  impressions  on  the  eye.  Nothing  is 
more  likely  too,  than  that  a  vivid  image  or  visual  spectrum,  thus 
originated,  may  become  the  link  of  association  in  recalling  the 
feelings  and  images  that  had  accompanied  the  original  impression. 
But  if  we  describe  this  in  such  Hnes,  as 

*'  They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye, 
Which  is  the  bLiss  of  solitude  !" 

in  what  words  shall  we  describe  the  joy  of  retrospection,  when  the 
lmages  and  virtuous  actions  of  a  whole  well-spent  lif e,  pass  before 
that  conscience  which  is  indeed  the  inward  eye :  which  is  indeed 
"  the  bliss  of  solitude  ?"  Assuredly  we  seem  to  sink  most  abruptly, 
not  to  say  burlesquely,  and  almost  as  in  a  medley,  from  this 
couplet  to 

"  And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 
And  dances  with  the  daffodiis." 

Vol.  I.  p.  320  * 

The  second  is  from  vol.  ii.,  page  12  (Gipsies),  where  the  poet 
having  gone  out  for  a  day's  tour  of  pleasure,  meets  eai'ly  in  the 
morning  with  a  knot  of  Gipsies,  who  had  pitched  their  blanket- 
tents  and  straw  beds,  together  with  their  children  and  asses,  in 
some  field  by  the  roadside.  At  the  close  of  the  day  on  his  return 
our  tourist  found  them  in  the  same  place.  "  Twelve  hours," 
8ays  he, 

41  Twelve  hours,  twelve  bounteous  hours,  are  gone  while  I 
Have  been  a  traveller  under  open  sky, 
Much  witnessing  of  change  and  cheer, 
Yet  as  I  left  I  find  them  here  !" 

Whereat  the  poet,  without  seeming  to  reflect  that  the  poor  tawny 
wanderers  might  probably  have  been  tramping  for  weeks  together 
through  road  and  lane,  over  moor  and  mountain,  and  consequently 
must  have  been  right  glad  to  rest  themselves,  their  children  and 
cattle,  f  or  one  whole  day ;  and  overlooking  the  obvious  truth,  that 
such  repose  might  be  quite  as  necessary  f  or  them,  as  a  walk  of  the 

*  Tfae  poem  commcncmg  '•  I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud." 
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same  continuance  was  pleasing  or  healthf  ul  f or  the  more  f ortnnate 
poet ;  expresses  his  indignation  in  a  series  of  lines,  the  diction 
and  imagery  of  which  would  have  been  rather  above,  than  below 
the  mark,  had  they  been  appbed  to  the  immense  einpire  of  China 
improgressive  for  thirty  centuries  : 

"  The  weary  Sun  betook  himself  to  rest, — 
Tbcn  issued  Vesper  from  Uie  fulgent  west, 
Outsbining.  Uke  a  visible  God, 
The  glorious  path  in  which  he  trod  ! 
And  now  aseending,  after  onedark  hour, 
nightfa  dlminutkm  of  her  power, 
Behold  the  mighty  Moon !  this  way 
She  louks,  as  ifat  them — but  they 
Regard  not  ber:— ob,  better  wrong  and  strife, 
lictii.T  vain  deeds  or  evil  tlian  sucb  life  ! 
The  silent  Heavens  bave  goings  on: 
The  stars  have  tasks !— but  theae  have  none  !" 

The  last  instance  of  this  defect  (for  I  know  no  other  than  these 
already  cited),  is  from  The  Ode,  page  351,  vol.  ii.,*  where,  speak- 
ing  of  a  child,  "  a  six  year's  darling  of  a  pigmy  size,"  he  thua 
addresses  him : 

"  Thou  best  philosopher  who  yet  dOBt  kcep 
Thy  heritage '  Thou  eye  among  the  blind, 
That,  deaf and  sUent,  rTa.lVt  the  eternal  deep— 
Haunted  for  ever  by  the  ESb  nial  Mind— 
Mlghty  Prophetl  Secrblot: 
On  whom  those  truths  do  rest, 
Wblch  we  are  toiling  all  our  lives  to  Bnd  ! 
Thou,  over  whom  tliy  iinmortulity 
Broods  likr  tho  day,  a  miutcr  <>'er  tli^  slavc, 
A  presence  wbich  ia  not  t<>  be  pnt  by  !" 

Now  here,  not  to  etop  at  the  daring  spirit  of  metaphor  which 
connects  the  epithets  "  deaf  and  silciit."  with  the  apoatrophised 
eye  :  or  (if  we  ai'e  to  refer  it  to  the  prcccdin<_>;  word.  philosopher) 
the  faulty   aud   •-  pi i  v  <  ><  ai    syutax   <>f    thc    [.assage;    aud    without 

Iexamining  the  propriety  <>f  mw.1riTig  a  "  master  hmod  o'er  a  tdavc." 
or  the  daij  brood  at  all ;  we  will  merely  aak,  What  <Ws  all  this 
mean?  In  what  sense  is  a  child  <>f  that  age  Bk  phUotophor  t  In 
what  sense  does  he  read  "  the  etemal  deep  r"'  Iu  wnat  sense  is  he 
Ideclared  fco  be  "for  ever  hatinted"  by  the  Supreme  BeingP  or  so 
inspired  aa  to  deserve  the  aplendid  titlea  <>t'  a  mighty  prophet,u 
'Uessed  seer  1  V>\  iviicctionP  by  knowledgeP  by  conacioufl  intui* 
tionP  ot  by  cmy  form  or  uiodification  <>f  consciousnessP  Theae 
would  be  tidinge  Lndeed  ;  bul  such  as  would  preauppoae  au  imme- 
diatc  rerelatiorj  to  the  inapired  communicator,  and  reouire  mira- 
olea  to  aufhenticate hia  inapiration,    Ohildrenal  thiaagegive  ua 

•  -  intlmatlo  •  .f  tmmortality  fr..m  BttoUeetkmt  of  Barly  rhildbood." 
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no  such  information  of  themselves :  and  at  what  time  were  we 
dipped  in  the  Lethe  which  has  produced  such  utter  ohlivion  of  a 
state  so  godlike  ?  There  are  many  of  us  that  still  possess  somo 
rememhrances,  more  or  less  distinct,  respecting  themselves  at  six 
years  old ;  pity  that  the  worthless  straws  only  should  float,  while 
treasures,  compared  with  which  all  the  mines  of  Golconda  and 
Mexico  were  but  straws,  should  be  absorbed  by  some  unknown 
gulf  into  some  unknown  abyss. 

But  if    this   be  too  wild  and  exorbitant  to  be   suspected    as 

having  been  the  poefs  meaning ;  if  these  mysterious  gifts,  f acul- 

ties,  and  operations,  are  not  accompanied  with  consciousness ; 

who  else  is  conscious  of  tbem  ?  or  how  can  it  be  called  the  child, 

if  it  be  no  part  of  the  child's  conscious  being  ?    For  aught  I  know, 

the  thinking  spirit  within  me  may  be  substantially  one  with  the 

principle  of  life,  and  of  vital  operation.     For  aught  I  know,  it 

may  be  employed  as  a  secondary  agent  in  the  marvellous  organi- 

zation  and  organic  movements  of  my  body.     But,  surely,  it  woidd 

be  strange  language  to  say,  that  I  construct  my  heart !  or  that  I 

propel  the  finer  influences  through  my  nerves !  or  that  I  compress 

my  brain,  and  draw  the  curtains  of  sleep  round  my  own  eyes  ! 

Spinoza  and  Behmen  were  on  different  systems  both  Pantheists ; 

and  among  the  ancients  there  were  philosophers,  teachers  of  the 

EN  KAI  IIAN,  who  not  only  taught  that  God  was  All,  but  that 

this  All  constituted  God.     Tet  not  eventhese  would  confound  the 

part,  as  a  part,  with  the  Whole,  as  the  whole.     Nay,  in  no  system 

is  the  distinction  between  the  individual  and  God,  between  the 

modification,  and  the  one  only  substance,   more  sharply  drawn 

than  in  that  of  Spinoza.     Jacobi,  indeed,  relates  of  Lessing,  that 

after  a  conversation  with  bim  at  the  house  of  the  poet  Gleim  (the 

Tyrtseus  and  Anacreon  of  the  German  Parnassus),  in  which  con- 

versation  Lessing  had  avowed  privately  to  Jacobi  his  reluctance 

to  admit  any  personal  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  the 

possibility  of  personality  except  in  a  finite  Intellect,  and  while 

they  were  sitting  at  table,    a  shower  of  rain  came  on  unex- 

pectedly.     Gleim  expressed  his  regret  at  the  circumstance,  because 

they  had  meant  to  drink  their  wine  in  the  garden :  upon  which 

Lessing,  in  one  of  his  half-earaest,  half-joking  moods,  nodded 

to  Jacobi,   and  said,   "  It  is  I,  perhaps,  that  am  doing  that." 

i.e.,  raining !  and  Jacobi  answered,  "  Or  perhaps  I :"  Gleim  con- 

tented  himself  with  staring  at  them  both,  without  asking  for  any 

explanation. 

So  with  regard  to  this  passage.     In  what  sense  can  the  magni- 
ficent  attributes,  above  vioted,  be  appropriated  to  a  child,  wh  cb 
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would  not  ruake  them  equally  suitable  to  a  bec,  or  a  dog,  or  niield 
of  com ;  or  even  to  a  sliip,  or  to  the  wind  and  waves  tbat  propel 
it?  The  omnipresent  Spirit  works  equally  in  them  as  in  the 
child ;  and  the  child  is  equaUy  unconscious  of  it  as  they.  It 
cannot  surely  be,  that  the  four  lines,  inimediately  followiug,  are 
to  contain  the  explanation  ? 

"  To  whom  the  grave 
Is  but  a  lonely  bed  without  the  sense  or  slght 

Of  duy  or  the  warm  light, 
A  place  of  thought  where  we  in  waiting  lie." 

Surely,  it  cannot  be  that  this  wonder-rousing  apostrophe  is  but  a 
comment  on  the  little  poem  of  "  We  are  Seven  P"  that  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  passage  is  reducible  to  the  assertion  that  a  child, 
who,  by-the-by,  at  six  years  old  would  have  been  better  mstructed 
in  most  Christian  families,  has  no  other  notion  of  death  than  tbat 
of  lying  in  a  dark,  cold  place  ?  And  still,  I  hope,  not  as  in  a  place 
of  thought !  not  the  frightful  notion  of  lying  awake  in  his  gravc  ! 
The  analogy  between  death  and  sleep  is  too  simple,  too  natural. 
to  render  so  horrible  a  belief  possible  for  children ;  even  had  tbey 
not  been  in  the  habit,  as  all  Christian  children  are,  of  hearing  the 
latter  term  used  to  express  the  former.  But  if  tbe  child's  belief 
be  only,  that  "  he  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth  :"  wherein  does  it  differ 
from  that  of  his  father  and  mother,  or  any  other  adult  or  in- 
structed  person  ?  To  form  an  idea  of  a  thmg's  becoming  no- 
thing  ;  or  of  nothing  becoming  a  tbing ;  is  impossible  to  all  linite 
beings  alike,  of  whatever  age,  and  howevesr  educated  or  unedu- 
cated.  Thus  it  is  with  splendid  paradoxes  in  general.  li'  tbe 
words  are  taken  in  the  common  sense,  they  convey  an  absurdity ; 
and  if,  in  contempt  of  dictionaries  and  custoiu.  thcv  are  so  intcr- 
preted  as  to  avoid  the  absurdity,  the  meaning  dwindlea  into  some 
bald  truism.  Tbus  you  must  at  once  nnderstand  the  worda  con- 
trary  to  their  common  import,  in  order  to  arrive  at  any  sense; 
and  according  to  thcir  coinmon  iinport,  if  you  are  to  rcccive  from 
them  any  feeling  of  subliniity  or  admiration. 

Though  thc  instanccs  of  tliis  uVfcct  in  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poema 
are  so  few,  tliat  f<>r  t  hemselvcs  it  would  havc  been  scarccly  just  to 
attraci  the  readert  attentiontowardthem;  y\  I  bave  dwelt  on 
it,  aml  j>crhaps  tlic  niorc  for  tliis  vcry  reason.  Por  bcing  so  very 
few, they canuot  seusiUv  detraci  from  1 1 1 « -  repntation  >>t'  an  author, 
who  is  evcn  characterised  bythe  nnmberof  profotmu  truths  in 
his  writiugs,  which  will  stan>l  tlu'  scvcnst  analysis;  and  yet  few 
4  they  are,  they  arc  cxactly  thosc  passages  whicli  his  blind 
admirerp  wov«ld  bo  most,  likcly,  and  best  able,  fco  imitate.     P"t 
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Wordsworti],  where  he  is  indeed  Wordsworth,  may  be  mimicked 
by  copyists,  he  may  be  plundered  by  plagiarists ;  but  he  cannot 
be  imitated  except  by  those  who  are  not  born  to  be  imitators. 
For  without  his  depth  of  feeling  and  his  imaginative  power,  his 
sense  would  want  its  vital  warmth  and  peculiarity ;  and  without 
his  strong  sense,  his  mysticism  would  become  sickly — mere  fog, 
and  dimness ! 

To  these  defects  which,  ae  appears  by  the  extracts,  are  only 
occasional,  I  may  oppose  with  far  less  fear  of  encountering  the 
dissent  of  any  candid  and  intelligent  reader,  the  following  (for ',y 
the  most  part  correspondent)  excellences.  First,  an  austere  purity  ' 
of  language  both  grammatically  and  logically;  in  short  a  perfect 
appropriateness  of  the  words  to  the  meaning.  Of  how  high  value  \ 
I  deem  this,  and  how  particularly  estimable  I  hold  the  example  at 
the  present  day,  has  been  already  stated:  and  in  part  too  the 
reasons  on  which  I  ground  both  the  moral  and  intellectual  im-  ■} 
portance  of  habituating  ourselves  to  a  strict  accuracy  of  expres- 
sion.  It  is  noticeable,  how  limited  an  acquaintance  with  the " 
masterpieces  of  art  will  suffice  to  form  a  correct  and  even  a 
sensitive  taste,  where  none  but  masterpieces  have  been  seen  and 
admired :  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  correct  notions,  and 
the  widest  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  excellence  of  all  ages 
and  countries,  will  not  perfectly  secure  us  against  the  contagious 
familiarity  with  the  far  more  numerous  offspring  of  tastelessness 
or  of  a  perverted  taste.  If  this  be  the  case,  as  it  notoriously  is, 
with  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  much  more  difficult  will  it  be, 
to  avoid  the  infection  of  multiplied  and  daily  examples  in  the 
practice  of  an  art,  which  uses  words,  and  words  only,  as  its  in- 
struments.  In  poetry,  in  which  every  line,  every  phrase,  may 
pass  the  ordeal  of  deliberation  and  deliberate  choice,  it  is  possible, 
and  barely  possible,  to  attain  that  ultimatwm  which  I  have  ven- 
tured  to  propose  as  the  inf allible  test  of  a  blameless  style,  namely, 
its  uutranslatableness  in  words  of  the  same  language  without 
injury  to  the  meaning.  Be  it  observed,  however,  that  I  include 
in  the  meaning  of  a  word  not  only  its  correspondent  object,  but 
likewise  all  the  associations  which  it  recalls.  For  language  is 
framed  to  convey  not  thc  object  alone,  but  likewise  the  character, 
mood  and  intentions  of  the  person  who  is  representing  it.  In 
poetry  it  is  practicable  to  preserve  the  diction  uncorrupted  by  the 
affectations  and  misappropriations,  which  promiscuous  author- 
ship,  and  reading  not  promiscuous  only  because  it  is  dispropor- 
Sionally  most  conversant  with  the  compositions  of  the  day,  have 
rendered  general.     Tet  even  to  the  poet,  coraposing  in  his  owu 

Q 
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province,  it  is  an  arduous  work :  and  as  the  resvdt  and  pledge  of  a 
watchful  good  sense,  of  fine  and  luminous  distinction,  and  of 
ioruplete  self-possession,  niay  justly  claini  all  the  honour  whieh 
belongs  to  an  attainment  equally  difficult  and  valuable,  and  the 
more  valuable  for  being  rare.  It  is  at  all  times  the  proper  food 
of  the  understanding ;  but  in  an  age  of  corrupt  eloquenee  it  is 
both  food  and  antidote. 

In  prose  I  doubt  whether  it  be  even  possible  to  preserve  oui 
style  wholly  unalloyed  by  the  vicious  phraseology  which  meets  us 
everywhere,  from  the  sermon  to  the  newspaper,  f rom  the  harangue 
of  the  legislatorto  the  speech  fromthe  convivial  chair,  announcing 
a  toast  or  sentiment.  Our  chains  rattle,  even  while  we  are  com- 
plaining  of  them.  The  poems  of  Boetius  rise  high  in  our  estiina- 
tion  when  we  compare  them  with  those  of  his  contemporaries,  aa 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  &c.  They  might  even  be  referred  to  a  purer 
age,  but  that  the  prose  in  which  they  are  set,  as  jewels  in  a  crown 
of  lead  or  iron,  betrays  the  true  age  of  the  writer.  Much  how- 
ever  may  be  effected  by  education.  I  believe  not  only  from 
grounds  of  reason,  but  from  having  in  great  measure  assured 
myself  of  the  fact  by  actual  though  limited  experience.  tbat  to  a 
youth  led  froni  his  first  boyhood  to  investigate  the  meaning  of 
every  word  and  the  reason  of  its  choice  and  position,  logic  pre- 
sents  itself  as  an  old  acquaintance  under  new  names. 

On  sorne  future  occasion,  more  especially  denianding  such  dis- 
quisition,  I  shall  attempt  to  prove  the  close  conne<ti<>n  hetwean 
veracity  and  habits  of  ruental  accnraoy;  the  beneficiaJ  after-effeeta 
of  verbal  precision  in  the  preclusion  of  fanaticism,  which  masters 
the  feelings  more  especially  l>y  Lndistinct  watch-words;  and  to 
display  the  advantages  which  langnage  alone,  ai  least  which 
language  with  inoomparably  greater  ease  and  certainty  than  any 
other  meana,  presents  to  the  instractor  of  unpressing  modes  of 
intellectual  energy  so  constantly,  so  Lmperceptibly,  and  aa  it  were 
l>y  siich  elcments  and  atoms.  as  to  secure  in  dne  time  the  forma- 
tion  of  a  second  natnre.  Wnen  we  reflect,  that  the  onltiTation  of 
the  judgment  is  a  positive  oominand  i»f  the  nioral  law,  since  the 
;i  <;m  <^)\r  t ln ■  ]>rinrijilf  alone,  and  the  conBoienoe  bean 
witneai  only  to  the  motive,  while  the  applicatiou  and  effeota  must 
depend  on  the  jndgmenl  ;  when  we  oonaider,  thal  thegreaterpart 

ot  onr  sik bs  and  comforl  in  lifedependa  on  distingvishing  the 

siiuilar  froiu  the  same,  tli;it  which  va  pecnliar  in  < ■  .■  i < ■  1 1  thing  from 

thal  wliiih  it  lias  in  common  witfa  others,  s<>  ae  still  t<>  Belectthe 

prohahle,  instead  of  the  merely  possible  or  poaitively  nnflt, 

>ve  sliall  Learn  to  valoe  earnestly  and  with  b  practioal  seriousness. 
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a  inean,  already  prepared  for  us  by  nature  and  society,  of  teach- 
ing  the  young  mind  to  think  well  and  wisely  by  the  same  unre- 
membered  process  and  with  the  same  never  forgotten  results,  as 
those  by  which  it  is  taught  to  speak  and  converse.  Now  how 
much  warmer  the  interest  is,  how  much  more  genial  the  f  eelings 
of  reality  and  practicability,  and  thence  how  much  stronger  the 
impulses  to  imitation  are,  which  a  contemporary  writer,  and 
especially  a  contemporary  poet,  excites  in  youth  and  commencing 
manhood,  has  been  treated  of  in  the  earbier  pages  of  these  sketches. 
I  have  only  to  add,  that  all  the  praise  which  is  due  to  the  exertion 
of  such  influence  for  a  purpose  so  important,  joined  with  that 
which  must  be  claimed  for  the  infrequency  of  the  same  excellence 
in  the  same  perfection,  belongs  in  full  right  to  Mr.  Wordsworth. 
I  am  far  however  from  denying  that  we  have  poets  whose  general 
style  possesses  the  same  excellence,  as  Mr.  Moore,  Lord  Byron, 
Mr.  Bowles,  and  in  all  his  later  and  more  important  works  our 
laurel-honouring  Laureate.  But  there  are  none,  in  whose  works 
I  do  not  appear  to  myself  to  find  more  exceptions  than  in  those 
of  Wordsworth.  Quotations  or  specimens  would  here  be  wholly 
out  of  place,  and  must  be  lef t  f  or  the  critic  who  doubts  and  would 
invalidate  the  justice  of  this  eulogy  so  applied. 

The  second  characteristic  excellence  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  works 
is:  a  correspondent  weight  and  sanity  of  the  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments, — won,  not  from  books,  but — from  the  poefs  own  medita- 
tive~dbservation.  They  are  fresh,  and  have  the  dew  upon  them. 
His  muse.  at  least  when  iu  her  strength  of  wing,  and  when  she 
hovers  aloft  in  her  proper  element, 

"  Makes  audible  a  linked  lay  of  truth, 
Of  trutb.  proiound  a  sweet  continuous  lay, 
Not  learnt,  but  native,  her  own  natural  notes  !" 

8.  T.  C. 

Even  throughout  his  smaller  poems  there  is  scarcely  one,  which 
is  not  rendered  valuable  by  some  just  and  original  reflection. 

See  page  25,  vol.  ii.  (Star  Gazers) :  or  the  two  followinp 
passages  in  o  ne  of  his  humblest  compositions  : 

"  O  Reader !  had  you  In  your  mind 
Such  stores  as  silent  thought  can  bring, 
0  gentle  Reader !  you  would  find 
A  tale  in  every  thing." 

and 

•  I  have  heard  of  hearts  unkind,  klnd  deeds 
With  coldness  still  returning : 
Alas  !  the  gratitude  of  men 
Has  oftener  left  me  mourning." 

Simox  Lbk. 
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Or  ui  a  stLll  higher  strain  the  six  beautiful  quatrains,  page  134 
(The  Fountain) : 

"  Tuus  fares  it  still  in  our  decay: 
And  yet  the  wiser  mlnd 
Moums  less  for  what  age  takes  away 
Than  what  it  leaves  bchind. 

"Tho  Blackbird  in  the  summer  trees. 
The  Lark  upon  the  hill, 
Let  loose  their  carols  when  they  please, 
Are  quiet  when  they  v  ill. 

"  With  Nature  never  do  they  wage 
A  foolish  strife :  they  see 
A  happy  youth,  and  their  old  age 
Is  beautiful  and  free  ! 

"  But  we  are  pressed  by  heavy  lawa 
And  oftcn,  glad  no  more, 
We  wear  a  face  of  joy,  because 
We  have  been  glad  of  yore. 

"  If  there  is  one,  who  need  bemoan 
His  kindred  laid  in  earth, 
The  household  bearts  that  were  his  own 
It  is  the  man  of  mirth. 

"  My  days,  mv  Friend,  are  almost  gone, 
My  life  has  been  approved, 

And  many  love  me ;  but  by  none 
Am  I  enough  beluv  d  " 

or  the  Sonnet  on  Buonapartc,  page  202,  vol.  ii. ;  or  finally  (for  a 
volume  would  scaive  sullicc  to  cxhaust  thc  iustanecs),  tlie  last 
stanza  of  the  poern  on  The  Withered  Cclandiuc,  vol.  ii.  p.  212 

"To  bo  a  prodigal's  bvourlte  -then,  worse  truth, 
A  mlser'6  pensloner— behold  our  Loi  I 
O  man  !  t li.it  from  ihy  CsJr  and  shining  youth 

Agc  might  but  tak'   the  thlngB  y nth  i li  il  not" 

13oth  in  respect  of  this  and  of  the  formcr  excellence,  Mr.  Words- 
worth  strikingly  rcscniMcs  Saniucl  DanieL  one  of  the  golden 
writera  of  our  golden  Ellizabethaii  age,  now  most  causelessly 
neglected:  Saniu.l  Daniel,  whose  diction  beara  no  mark  of  tinie, 

no  distinction  of  agc,  which  has  hccn.  and  as  long  as  ouv  language 
shall  last  will  be,  BO  fai  1  li< ■  languagc  of   tlic  to-day  and  foi  cv.r, 

as  that  it  is  more  intelligible  to  os,  than  the  transitory  fashions 
,,!'  uur  own  particular  age.  A  aimilar  praise  is  due  to  his  scnti- 
mcnts.  N<>  frequency  of  pernsa]  oan  deprive  them  of  thjirfresh- 
ness.  Por  fchough  they  are  broughl  Lnto  the  fnll  daylight  of  <••.  ery 
reader^B  oomprehension,  yel  ar<'  thcy  ilrawn  up  from  depths  which 
few  in  auy  age  are  privileged to  visit,  iuto which few in  any  age 
have  courage  or  inclination  to  descend.    If  Mr.  Wordsworth  is 
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not  equally  with  Daniel  alike  intelligible  to  all  readers  of  average 
understanding  in  all  passages  of  his  works,  the  comparative  diffi- 
culty  does  not  arise  from  the  greater  impurity  of  the  ore,  but 
from  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  metal.     A  poem  is  not  necessarily   j 
ohscure,  hecause  it  does  not  aim  to  he  popular.     lt  is  enough,  if  aj  i 
work  he  perspicuous  to  those  for  whom  it  is  written,  and 

*'  Fit  audience  find,  though  few." 

To  the  "  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality  from  Recollec- 
tions  of  early  Childhood"  the  poet  might  have  prefixed  the  lines 
which  Dante  addresses  to  one  of  his  own  Canzoni — 

"  Canzone,  i'credo,  che  saranno  radi 
Color  che  tua  ragione  intendan  bene : 
Tanto  lor  sei  faticoso  ed  alto." 

"  0  lyric  song,  there  will  be  few,  think  I, 
Who  may  thy  import  understand  aright: 
Thou  art  for  them  so  arduous  and  so  high !' 

But  the  ode  was  intended  for  such  readers  only  as  had  heen 
accustomed  to  watch  the  flux  and  reflux  of  their  inmost  nature, 
to  venture  at  times  into  the  twiiight  realms  of  consciousness,  and 
to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  modes  of  inmost  heing,  to  which  they 
know  that  the  attributes  of  time  and  space  are  inapplicable  and 
alien,  but  which  yet  cannot  be  conveyed,  save  in  symbols  of  time 
and  space.  For  such  readers  the  sense  is  sufficiently  plain,  and 
they  will  he  as  little  disposed  to  charge  Mr.  Wordsworth  with 
believing  the  platonic  pre-existence  in  the  ordinary  interpretation 
of  the  words,  as  I  am  to  believe,  that  Plato  himself  ever  meant  or 
taught  it : 

IIoAAa  ot  im'  ayKd 
^vos  toKea  /3e'A7j 
"EvSov  ivrl  (paperpas 
$L»vavTa  o-vvctolo~lv'  «5 
Ae  to  Trav  €pfj.rjvetov 
Xari^ei.  2o$bs  6  ttoA- 
— Aa  eicaw  0va 
MaOdfTes  Se  Aa/3poi 

Hayy^wLTo^La,  KopaKes  ois  -^-^ 

9AKpavTa  yapvcTov  o\^^     \J. 

Aibs  Tpbs  bpvL\a  Belov  V    *-\fl^~^ 

Third  (and  wherein  he  soars  far  above  Daniel)   the  sinewy 
strength  and  originality  of  single  lines  and  paragraphs :  the  fre-   > 
quent  curiosa  felicitas  of  his  diction,  of  which  I  need  not  here  ■ 
give   specimens.  having   anticipated   theai  in  a  preceding  page. 
This  heauty,  and  as   eminently  characteristic   of    Wordsvvorttrs 
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poetry,  his  rudest  assailants  have  felt  theruselves  compelled  to 
acknowledge  and  admire. 

Fourth;  the  perfect  truth  of  nature  in  his  images  and  descrip- 
lions  as  takea  iauaediately  from  nature,  and  proving  a  iong  and 
geniul  intimacy  with  the  very  spirit  whieh  gires  the  physin^aoiaio- 
expression  to  all  the  works  of  nature.  Like  a  green  field  retiectcd 
in  a  calra  and  perfectly  transparent  lake,  the  image  is  distin- 
guished  from  the  reality  only  by  its  greater  softness  and  lustre. 
Like  the  moisture  or  the  polish  on  a  pebble,  genius  neither  dis- 
torta  nor  false-colours  its  objects;  but  on  the  contrary  brings  out 
many  a  vein  and  many  a  tint,  which  escape  the  eye  of  common 
observation,  thus  raising  to  the  rank  of  gems  what  had  been  ofteO 
kicked  away  by  the  hurrying  foot  of  the  traveller  on  the  dusty 
bighroad  of  custom. 

Let  me  refer  to  the  whole  description  of  skating,  vol.  i.,  page  42 
to  47  (Innuence  of  Natural  Objects),  especially  to  the  lines 

So  through  the  dnrkness  and  the  cold  we  flew, 
ADd  not  a  voice  was  idle :  with  the  din 
MLeanwhile  the  precipices  rang  aloud  ; 
The  leafless  trees  and  every  icy  crag 
Tinkled  like  iron  ;  while  the  distanthilla 
Into  the  lutmilt  gent  an  alien  sound 
Of  melancholy,  not  unnoticcd,  whilc  thc  stare 
Eastward  were  sparkling  olear,  and  in  tlie  west 
The  orange  sky  of  evening  died  away." 

Or  to  the  poem  on  The  Green  Linnet,  vol.  i.  p.  244.  What  can 
be  more  accurate  yet  more  lovely  than  the  two  concluding 
stanzas  ? 

"  Upon  yon  tuft  of  hazel  trMS, 
That  twiiiklo  to  lh>'  gOBty  breeze, 
Behold  him  perohed  in  BCBtadei, 

Vci  mniiiliiQ  .siiii  to  horer, 
Then  I  where  the  fluiter  of  his  wings 
Upon  his  back  and  body  fllngl 
Shadows  aiul  nmnj  gUmmerlngi 

That  cover  him  all  ov.  r. 

Whlle  tims  befbre  my  eyei  !»■  gienms, 
\  brother  of  the  leavea  be  tteema: 
When  In  «  momenl  rorth  be  teenu 

IIU  little  son^  in  ^rusliis  : 
As  If  it  plniMtl  liitn  t.i  dis.luln 

Ami  moch  the  (brm  whioh  be  did  feign, 

While  he  waa  dandng  «itit  the  train 

Of  leavi  •  among  the  bushes." 

Or  the  descriptiua  nf  thc  blue-cap,  and  <>f  the  noontide  silence, 
p.  284;*  or  tltr  i"  "iii  bo  The  Cuckoo,  p.  299;  or,  lastly,  though  I 

*  Jn  the  poem  called  "  The  Kittcn  and  the  Falling  Leavea." 
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might  irraltiply  the  references  to  ten  time3  the  number,  to  the 
poern  so  conipletely  "Wordsworth's  commencing 

"  Three  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower." 

Fifth  :  a  meditative  pathos,  a  union  of  deep  and  subtle  thought 
with  sensibihty ;  a  sympathy  with  man  as  man ;  the  sympathy 
indeed  of  a  contemplator,  rather  than  a  f  ellow-sufferer  or  co-mate 
(spectator,  haud  particeps),  but  of  a  contemplator,  from  whose 
view  no  difference  of  rank  conceals  the  sameness  of  the  nature  \  .. 
no  injuries  of  wind  or  weather,  of  toil,  or  even  of  ignorance, 
wholly  disguise  the  human  face  divine.  The  superscription  and 
the  image  of  the  Creator  still  remain  legible  to  him  under  the 
dark  lines,  with  which  guilt  or  calamity  had  cancelled  or  cross- 
barred  it.  Here  the  man  and  the  poet  lose  and  find  themselves  in 
each  other,  the  one  as  glorified,  the  latter  as  substantiated.  In 
this  mild  and  philosophic  pathos,  Wordsworth  appears  to  me 
without  a  compeer.  Such  he  is :  so  he  writes.  See  vol.  i.  page 
134  to  136,  "  'Tis  said  that  some  have  died  for  love,"  or  that  most 

affecting  composition,  the  "  Aifiiction  of  Margaret of ," 

page  165  to  168,  which  no  mother,  and  if  I  may  judge  by  my  own 
experience,  no  parent  can  read  without  a  tear.  Or  turn  to  that 
genuine  lyric,  in  the  former  edition,  entitled,  the  "  Mad  Mother," 
page  174  to  178,  of  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  two  of 
the  stanzas,  both  of  them  for  their  pathos,  and  the  former  for  the 
fine  transition  in  the  two  concluding  lines  of  the  stanza,  so  expres- 
sive  of  that  deranged  state,  in  which  f rom  the  increased  sensibibity 
the  sufferer's  attention  is  abruptly  drawn  off  by  every  trifle,  and 
in  the  same  instant  plucked  back  again  by  the  one  despotic 
thought,  and  bringing  home  with  it,  by  the  blending,  fusing 
power  of  Imagination  and  Passion,  the  alien  object  to  which  it 
had  been  so  abruptly  diverted,  no  longer  an  alien  but  an  ally  and 
an  inmate. 

"  Suck,  little  babe,  oh  suck  again ! 
It  cools  my  blood,  it  cools  my  brain : 
Thy  lips,  1  feel  them,  baby  I  they 
Draw  from  my  heart  the  pain  away. 
Oh !  press  me  with  thy  little  hand ; 
It  loosens  something  at  my  cbest ; 
About  tbat  tight  and  deadly  band 
I  feel  thy  iittle  fingers  prest. 
The  Vrwze  I  see  is  in  the  tree  ! 
It  comes  to  cool  my  babe  and  me. 
Thy  fatber  cares  not  for  my  breast, 
Tis  thine,  sweet  baby,  there  to  rest, 
'Tis  all  thlne  own  !— and,  lf  its  hue 
Be  changed,  tha»  wus  so  fair  to  vlew. 
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Tis  fair  enough  for  thee,  my  dove  ! 
My  beauty,  little  child,  is  flown, 
But  thou  wilt  live  with  me  iu  love, 
And  what  if  my  poor  cheek  be  brown 
Tis  well  for  me,  thou  canst  not  see 
How  pale  and  wan  it  eUt  would  be." 

Lastly,  and  pre-eminently,  I  ehallenge  for  this  poet  the  gift  <>f 
Imagination  in  the  highest  and  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  In 
jtife  play  of  fancy,  Wordsworth,  to  my  feelings.  is  not  always 
•  graceful,  and  sometimes  recondite.  The  likeness  is  occasionally 
too  strange,  or  demands  too  peculiar  a  point  of  view,  or  is  such 
as  appears  the  creature  of  predetermined  researcb,  rather  than 
spontaneous  presentation.  Indeed  his  fancy  seldom  displays 
itself  as  mere  and  unmodified  fancy.  But  in  imaginative  power, 
he  stands  nearest  of  all  modern  writers  to  Shakespeare  and 
Milton ;  and  yet  in  a  kind  perfectly  unborrowed  and  his  own.  To 
employ  his  own  words,  which  are  at  once  an  instance  and  an 
illustration,  he  does  indeed  to  all  thoughts  and  to  all  objects — 

"  add  the  gleam, 


The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land. 
The  consecration,  and  the  pocfs  dream." 

Eltgiac  ittanzat  on  a  Picturt  o/  1'eeU  Cattle. 

I  shall  select  a  few  examples  as  most  obviously  manif esting  this 
faeulty;  but  if  I  should  ever  be  fortunate  enoagh  to  render  my 
analysis  of  imagination,  its  origin  and  characters,  thoroughly 
inteliigible  to  the  reader,  he  will  scarcely  open  on  a  page  of  thia 
poet's  works  without  recognizing,  more  or  less,  the  presence  and 
the  infiuences  of  this  facult  y. 

Prom  the  poem  on  the  Yew  Trees,  vol.  i.  pages  303,  304: 

■■  Bal  worthler  >tiii  •>!  aote 
Ar>'  tboje  fraternal  fotu  xA  BorrowdaV . 
Jolned  in  one  solemn  and  capadoiu  grove ; 
Elnge  trunks  |    and  eai  u  paxtlcnlai  trunk  a  growth 
Of  luterlwlated  Bbree  lerpenttne 
i  |.  <  ■ . 1 1 1 r i f_r .  and  Inveterately  oonvolved,  - 
N'.ii  Dniuformed  »itii  phantoaj,  and  looka 
ii  it  threateo  the  proftuie ;    ■  pOlai  i  <\  ih  ide, 
rjpon  wb  ir  of  red-brown  hue, 

Byaheddinga  from  the  pinaJ  ombragi  tinged 
l'.  i  ■uiii.iiiy    beneath  whoaeaable  r.«>f 
(ii  hougba.ai  n  t..i  IbttaJ  pnrpoae decked 
With  i  boatly  shapiw 

M  iv  iii  .  ■  al  noontldi  — !■'•  «r  and  trembllng  Hnpes 
BUi  d         I  Foi     ■  I  I    i  ■>  ath,  Iha  alo  li  t-.n, 
Aini  i  iii    ii..    hadow— -thi-rr to celebrata, 
a.-.  in  a  nati  itten  •!  oVr 
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With  altars  undisturbed  of  mossy  stone, 
United  worship  ;  or  in  rnute  repose 
To  lie.  and  listen  to  the  mountain  flood 
Murmuring  from  Glanamara's  inmost  caves." 

The  effect  of  the  old  iaan's  figure  in  tlie  poem  o£  Resoiution 
and  Independence,  vol.  ii.  page  33 : 

"  While  he  was  talking  thus,  the  lonely  place, 
The  old  man's  shape,  and  speech,  all  troubled  me  : 
In  my  mind's  eye  I  seemed  to  see  him  pace 
About  the  weary  moors  continually, 
Wandering  about  alone  and  silently." 

Or  the  8th,  9th,  19th,  26th,  31st,  and  33rd,  in  the  coUection  of 
MisceUaneous  Sonnets — the  Sonnet  on  the  subjugation  of  Swit- 
zerland,  page  210,  or  the  last  ode,  from  which  I  especiaUy  select 
the  two  foUowing  stanzas  or  paragraphs,  page  349  to  350.  (On 
the  Intimations  of  ImmortaUty  from  RecoUections  of  early  ChUd- 
hood.) 

"  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting : 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setticg, 

And  cometh  from  afar. 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God  who  is  our  home : 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy ! 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

TJpon  the  growing  boy ; 
6ut  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows, 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy ! 
The  youth  who  daily  further  from  the  east 
Must  travel,  still  is  nature's  priest, 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended ; 
At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day." 


And  page  352  to  354  of  the  same  ode 


"  O  Joy  that  in  our  embers 
Is  something  that  doth  live, 
That  nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  so  fugitive  I 

The  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me  doth  breed 
Perpetual  benedictions:  not  indeed 
For  that  whii  h  is  most  worthy  to  be  blest ; 
Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 
Of  childhood,  whether  busy  or  at  rest, 
With  new-fledged  hope  still  fluttering  in  his  breast :— 
Not  for  these  I  raisc 
The  song  of  thanks  and  praise ; 
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Bnt  for  thos»  obstinatc  questiouings 

Of  sense  and  outward  things, 

Fallings  from  us,  vanishings ; 

Blank  misgivings  of  a  creature 

Sloving  about  in  worlds  not  realized, 

High  instincts,  before  which  our  mortal  nstune 

Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised  ! 

But  for  those  first  affections, 

Those  shadowy  recollections, 

Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 

Are  yet  the  fountain  liglit  of  all  onr  day, 

Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing ; 

Uphold  ns — cherish— and  have  power  to  mate 

Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 

Of  the  eternal  silence ;  truths  that  wake 

To  perish  never: 

Which  ncither  listlessness,  nor  mad  endeavotir, 

Nor  man  nor  boy, 

Nor  all  that  is  at  cnmity  with  joy 

Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy  ! 

Hence,  in  a  season  of  caim  weather, 

Though  inland  far  we  bc, 

Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  6ea 

Which  brought  us  liitlicr, 

Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither — 

And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore, 

And  hear  the  niighty  waters  rolling  evermore." 

And  since  it  wonld  be  unf air  to  conclude  with  an  extract,  whioh 
though  highly  characteristic,  must  yct  froui  the  nature  of  the 
thoughts  and  the  subjects  be  interesting,  or  perhaps  intclligiblc, 
to  but  a  Umited  number  of  readers  ;  I  wUl  add  from  the  poefs  last 
published  work  a  passage  equaUy  Wordsworthian ;  of  the  beauty 
of  which,  and  of  the  imaginative  power  displaycd  therein,  thcro 
can  be  but  one  opinion,  and  one  feeling  (See  The  White  Doe, 
iage5): 

"  Fast  the  cliurch-yard  fllls;— anon 
Look  again  inxi  they  arc  gone; 
The  cluater  round  tbe  pon  b,  aod  the  fdk 
Who  satc  in  the  dude  ol  the  prlor"«  ook  i 
And  acaro  i_v  iiavc  they  dlaappeared 
E  te  the  preltudve  bymn  li  beard  i 
With  one  oonaent  the  people  rejoli  •  •. 

Killing  tlic  cliiiidi  u  lili  a  1 . ■  1 1 y  voiot  ! 

Tiny  alng  a  Hrvloe  whli  h  they  (eel 

For  'tis  the Min-i laa  <>i  tinir  aaal 
Anii  faiih  and  bope  are  bi  theb  prlme 

ln  grcat  l-.l i/-i 's  golden  tiinc 

"  A  momant  endi  tbe  fervent  dln 
Aini  all  is  hnahed  wlthout  and  withini 

For  tliouKii  the  prieat  more  tran(|uUiy 
llccltc»  tbc  boly  Uturgy, 
Thc  only  vnicc  «iiii  ii  yon  oan  dcmt 
U  the  rivcr  murmuring  near. 
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When  soft  !— tbe  dusky  trees  betweeu 

And  down  the  path  through  the  open  green, 

Where  is  no  living  thing  to  be  seen  ; 

And  through  yon  gateway,  where  is  found, 

Beneath  the  arch  with  ivy  bound, 

Free  entrance  to  the  church-yard  ground  ; 

.And  right  across  the  verdant  sod 

Towards  the  very  house  of  God ; 

Comes  gliding  in  with  lovely  gleam, 

Comes  gliding  in  serene  and  slow, 

Soft  and  silent  as  a  dream, 

A  solitary  doe ! 

White  she  is  as  lily  of  June, 

And  beauteous  as  the  silver  moon 

When  out  of  sight  the  clouds  are  drlven 

Aud  she  is  left  alone  in  heaven ! 

Or  like  a  ship  some  gentle  day 

In  sunshine  sailing  far  away— 

A  glittering  ship  that  hath  the  plain 

Of  ocean  for  her  own  domain. 

*  *  »  *  * 

What  harmonious  pensive  changei 
Wait  upon  her  as  she  ranges 
Eound  and  round  this  pile  of  state 
Overthrown  and  desolate ! 
Now  a  step  or  two  her  way 
Is  throngh  space  of  open  day, 
Where  the  enamoured  sunny  light 
Brightens  her  that  was  so  bright: 
Now  doth  a  delicate  shadow  fall, 
Falls  upon  her  like  a  breath 
From  some  lofty  arch  or  wall, 
As  she  passes  underneath." 

The  following  analogy  will,  I  am  apprehensive,  appear  dim  and 
fantastic,  but  in  reading  Bartram's  Travels  I  could  not  lielp 
transcribing  the  following  lines  as  a  sort  of  allegory,  or  con- 
nected  simile  and  metaphor  of  Wordsworth's  intellect  and  genius. 
"  The  soil  is  a  deep,  rich,  dark  mould,  on  a  deep  stratum  of  tena- 
cious  clay ;  and  that  on  a  foundation  of  rocks,  which  often  break 
through  both  strata,  lifting  their  backs  above  the  surface.  The 
trees  which  chiefly  grow  here  are  the  gigantic  black  oak; 
magnolia  grandiflora;  fraximus  excelsior;  platane;  and  a  few 
stately  tuHp  trees."  What  Mr.  Wordsworth  will  produce,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  prophesy  :  but  I  could  pronounce  with  the  liveliest 
convictions  what  he  is  capable  of  producing.  It  is  the  Fiest 
Genutne  Philosophic  Poem. 

The  preceding  criticism  will  not,  I  am  aware,  avail  to  overcome 
the  prejudices  of  those  who  have  made  it  a  business  to  attack*  and 
ridicule  Mr.  Wordsworth's  compositions. 

Truth  and  prudence  might  be  imaged  as  concentric  circles. 
The  poet  may  perhaps  have  passed  beyond  the  latter,  but  he  haa 
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confined  himself  far  within  the  bounds  of  the  former,  in  designa- 
ting  these  critics,  as  too  petulant  to  be  passive  to  a  genuine  poet, 
and  too  feeble  to  grapple  with  him  ; — "  men  of  palsied  imagina- 
tions,  in  whose  minds  all  healthy  action  is  languid  ; — who  there- 
fore,  feel  as  the  many  direct  them,  or  with  th»  uiany  are  greedy 
after  vicious  provocatives." 

Let  not  Mr.  Wordsworth  be  charged  with  having  expressed 
hiniself  too  indignantly,  till  the  wantonness  and  the  systeniatie 
and  malignant  pevseverance  of  the  aggressions  have  been  takon 
into  fair  consideration.  I  myself  heard  the  commander-m-chief 
of  this  unmanly  warfare  make  a  boast  of  his  private  admiration 
of  Wordsworth's  genius.  I  have  heard  him  declare,  that  whoever 
came  into  his  room  would  probably  find  the  Lyrical  Ballads  lyiug 
open  on  his  table,  and  that  (speaking  exclusively  of  those  written 
by  Mr.  Wordsworth  himself )  he  could  nearly  repeat  the  whole  of 
them  by  heart.  But  a  Review,  in  order  to  be  a  saleable  artdcle, 
must  be  personal,  sharp,  and  pointed :  and,  since  then,  the  poet 
has  made  himself,  and  with  hiuiself  all  who  were,  or  were  sup- 
posed  to  be,  his  friends  and  admircrs,  the  object  of  the  critie'» 
revenge — how  ?  by  having  spoken  of  a  work  so  conducted  in  the 
terms  which  it  deserved  !  I  once  heard  a  clergyman  in  boots  and 
buckskin  avow,  that  he  woidd  cheat  his  own  f ather  in  a  horse.  A 
moral  system  of  a  siniilar  natnre  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  too 
many  anonymous  critics.  As  we  used  to  say  at  school,  in  review- 
ing  they  make  believe  being  roguea:  and  he  who  complains  is  U> 
be  laughed  at  for  his  ignorance  of  tho  game.  With  the  pen  out 
of  their  hand  they  are  hononrahle  men.  They  exert  indeed  power 
(which  is  to  that  of  the  injuivd  party  who  ahould  attempt  to 
expose  their  glaring  perveruions  and  mis-statementa,  as  twenty  to 
one)  to  write  down,  and  (wheiv  the  autlior's  circumstanoefl 
permit)  to  iinjio\ei-ish  the  man,  whosc  learning  and  genius  they 
themselves  in  privati'  have  repeatedly  admitted.  They knowingly 
strive  to  make  it  impossitilf  for  the  man  even  t<>  publisli  *  any 
fature  work  without  exposing  hiinsclf  to  all  thc  wretchedin-ss  of 
debt  and  einbaiTassment.  But  this  ia  aU  in  their  vocation :  and 
batin^  whttl  fchey  il<»  in  their  vocation,  "who  can  Bay  that  blaok  ia 
fche  white  ot  their  eye  PM 

Bo  mnch  for  the  detractora  from  Wordsworth'^  merits.  On  the 
other  li.in  1,  mnili  as  I  might   wiah  for  their  fuller  lympathy,  I 

*  Nni  m.inv  months agn an  cmlnen*)  i»m.u-  ofhtoif  anyone  would  gWeltme:  br  betl 

leller  waaaaked  whalbet ghiof t  spoken  bul  pllghtlj  of,  ui  nol  at  alL  ln  tha 

i                  ffaa:  "  J  oave  beaxd  bl  larterlv  [levlew     and  the  Bdinburgh(  you 

ghty  spolcen of  by  ani i  ourfh  V  know,!                     thhnupl" 

rat.-     iinn  ;    but    I    WOUld    DOt    Iium-  u    u..rlt 
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dare  not  flatter  myself ,  tliat  tlie  freedom  with  which  I  liave  de- 
clared  my  opinions  concerning  both  his  theory  and  his  defects, 
most  of  which  are  more  or  less  connected  with  his  theory  either 
as  cause  or  effect,  will  be  satisfactory  or  pleasing  to  all  the  poet's 
admirers  and  advocates.  More  indiscriminate  than  mine  their  ad- 
miration  may  be :  deeper  and  more  sincere  it  cannot  be.  But  I 
have  advanced  no  opinion  either  for  praise  or  censure,  other  than 
as  texts  introductory  to  the  reasons  which  compel  me  to  form  it. 
Above  all,  I  was  fully  convinced  that  such  a  criticism  was  not 
only  wanted ;  but  that,  if  executed  with  adequate  ability,  it  must 
conduce  in  no  mean  degree  to  Mr.  Wordsworth's  reputation.  His 
fame  belongs  to  another  age,  and  can  neither  be  accelerated  nor 
retarded.  How  small  the  proportion  of  the  defects  are  to  the 
beauties,  I  have  repeatedly  declared ;  and  that  no  one  of  them 
originates  in  deficiency  of  poetic  genius.  Had  they  been  more 
and  greater,  I  shoidd  still,  as  a  friend  to  his  literary  character  in 
the  prese^nt  age,  consider  an  analytic  display  of  them  as  pure 
gain ;  if  only  it  removed,  as  surely  to  all  reflecting  minds  even  the 
foregoing  analysis  must  have  removed,  the  strange  mistake  so 
slightly  grounded,  yet  so  widely  and  industriously  propagated,  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  tum  for  simplicity !  I  am  not  half  as  much 
irritated  by  hearing  his  enemies  abuse  him  for  vulgarity  of  style, 
subject,  and  conception,  as  I  am  disgusted  with  the  gilded  side  of 
the  same  meaning,  as  displayed  by  some  affected  admirers  with 
whom  he  is,  forsooth,  "  a  sweet,  simple  poet!"  and  so  natural,  that 
little  master  Charles,  and  his  younger  sister,  are  so  charmed  with 
them,  that  they  play  at  Goody  Blake,  or  at  Johnny  and  Betty  Foy  ! 

Were  the  collection  of  poems  published  with  these  biographical 
sketches,  iniportant  enough  (which  I  am  not  vain  enough  to 
believe)  to  deserve  such  a  distinction:  even  as  I  have  done,  so 
would  I  be  done  unto. 

For  more  than  eighteen  months  have  the  volume  of  Poems, 
entitled  Sibylline  Leaves,  and  the  present  volumes  up  to  this 
page,  been  printed  and  ready  for  publication.  But  ere  I  speak  of 
myself  in  the  tones,  which  are  alone  natural  to  me  under  the  cir- 
eumstances  of  late  years,  I  would  fain  present  myself  to  the 
reader  as  I  was  m  the  first  dawn  of  my  literary  life : 

"  When  hipe  grew  Mund  me,  like  the  climbing  vine, 
And  fruits,  and  foliage,  uot  my  own,  seem'd  mine '." 

For  this  purpose  I  have  selected  from  the  letters  which  I  wrote 
home  from  Germany,  those  which  appeared  likely  to  be  most  in- 
teresting,  and  at  tjie  same  time  most  pertinent  to  the  title  of  this 
work. 
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LETTER  I. 

ON  Sunday  niorning,  Septeniber  16, 1798,  the  Hamburg  Packet 
set  sail  from  Yarmouth :  and  I,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
bebpld  my  native  land  retiring  from  me.  At  the  moment  of  ita 
disappearance — in  all  the  kirks,  churches,  chapels,  and  meeting- 
houses,  in  which  the  greater  number,  I  hope,  of  my  countryinen 
were  at  that  time  asseinbled,  I  will  dare  question  whether  there 
was  one  more  ardent  prayer  offered  up  to  heaven,  than  that  whiojh 
I  then  preferred  for  my  country.  Now  then  (said  I  to  a  gentle- 
man  who  was  standing  near  me)  ws  are  out  of  our  country.  Not 
yet,  not  yet !  he  replied,  and  pointed  to  the  sea ;  "  This,  too,  is  a 
Briton's  country."  This  bon  moi  gave  a  fillip  to  my  spirits,  I 
rose  and  looked  around  on  my  fellow-passengers,  who  were  all  on 
the  deck.  We  were  eightcen  in  nuinber.  videlicet,  five  English- 
men,  an  English  lady,  a  French  gentleuian  and  bis  servunt.  an 
Hanoverian  and  his  servant,  a  Prussian.  a  Swede,  two  Danes,  and 
a  Mulatto  boy,  a  German  tailor  and  his  wife  (the  Bmallest  couple 
I  ever  beheld)  and  a  Jew.  We  were  all  on  the  deck;  but  in  a 
short  time  I  observed  marks  of  dismay.  The  ladyretirol  t<>  tlie 
cabin  in  some  conf usion,  and  many  of  the  faees  r<nind  me  assumed 
a  very  doleful  and  fro^-«-olinired  appearance ;  and  within  an  hour 
the  ntunber  «>f  those  on  deck  waa  lessencd  by  one  half.  1  waa 
giddy,  but  not  sick,  ainl  the  giddinesa  soon  went  away,  but  Lefl  B 
CeyeriBhnesa  and  want  of  appetite,  which  I  attributed,  in  great 
measuri',  to  the  eaeva  MephUia  of  the  bihje-water;  an«l  it  was  cer- 
tainly  nol  decreased  bythe  exportations  from  the  cabio.  How- 
erer,  I  wae  well  enongh  to  join  tbe  able-bo<lii  <>ne  of 

wh«jm  observed  n<>t  inaj>tly.  tbat  Momus  niiL,rlit  bave  discovered  an 
easier  way  to  see  a  man'a  inside,  thaa  by  placinga  window  w  bis 
I ll«-  n<  eded  only  hare  taken  a  salt-water  I  rip  in  a  packet* 
boat. 

I  um  incnned  to  believe  thai  a  ]>.i<-l<«'t  is  tax  Buperior  to  a  stage- 
Ooaoh,  us  u  means  <^f  muking  men  opcn  ont  t<>  each  other.     In  tbc 
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latter  the  uniforniity  of  posture  disposes  to  dozing,  and  the  defi- 
nitiveness  of  the  period  at  which  the  coinpany  will  separate,  niakes 
each  individual  think  more  of  those  to  whom  he  is  going,  than 
of  those  with  whom  he  is  going.  But  at  sea,  more  curiosity  is 
excited,  if  only  on  this  account,  that  the  pleasant  or  unpleasant 
qualities  of  your  companions  are  of  greater  importance  to  yoa, 
frorn  the  uncertainty  how  long  you  may  be  obliged  to  house  with 
them.  Besides,  if  you  are  covmtrymen,  that  now  begins  to  form 
a  distinction  and  a  bond  of  brotherhood ;  and  if  of  different 
countries,  there  are  new  incitements  of  conversation,  more  to  ask 
and  more  to  communicate.  I  found  that  I  had  interested  the 
Danes  in  no  common  degree.  I  had  crept  into  the  boat  on  the 
deck  and  fallen  asleep ;  but  was  awaked  by  one  of  them  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  who  told  me  that  they  had  been 
seeking  me  in  every  hole  and  comer,  and  insisted  that  I  should 
join  their  party  and  drink  with  them.  He  talked  English  with 
such  fluency,  as  left  me  wholly  unable  to  account  for  the  singular 
and  even  ludicrous  incorrectness  with  which  he  spoke  it.  I  went, 
and  found  some  excellent  wines  and  a  dessert  of  grapes  with  a 
pine  apple.  The  Danes  had  christened  me  Doctor  Teology,  and 
dressed  as  I  was  all  in  black,  with  large  shoes  and  black  worsted 
stockings,  I  might  certainly  have  passed  very  well  for  a 
Methodist  missionary.  However  I  disclaimed  my  title.  What 
then  may  you  be  ?  A  man  of  fortune  ?  No  ! — A  merchant  ?  No ! 
— A  merchanfs  traveller  ?  No ! — A  clerk  ?  No  ! — TJn  Philosophe, 
perhaps  ?  It  was  at  that  time  in  my  lif  e,  in  which  of  all  possible 
names  and  characters  I  had  the  greatest  disgust  to  that  of  wn 
Philosophe.  But  I  was  weary  of  being  questioned,  and  rather 
than  be  nothing,  or  at  best  only  the  abstract  idea  of  a  man,  I 
submitted  by  a  bow,  even  to  the  aspersion  irnplied  in  the  word  un 
Philosophe.  The  Dane  then  infomied  me,  that  all  in  the  present 
party  were  philosophers  likewise.  Certes  we  were  not  of  the 
stoic  school.  For  we  drank  and  talked  and  sung,  till  we  talked 
and  sung  all  together ;  and  then  we  rose  and  danced  on  the  deck 
a  set  of  dances,  which  in  one  sense  of  the  word  at  least,  were  very 
inteUigibly  and  appropriately  entitled  reels.  The  passengers  who 
lay  in  the  cabin  below  in  all  the  agonies  of  sea-sickness,  must 
have  found  our  bacchanalian  nierriment 


Harsh  and  of  Uissonant  mood  from  their  complaint." 

I  thought  so  at  the  time ;  and  (by  way,  I  suppose,  of  supporting 
my  newly  assumed  philosophical  character)  I  thought,  too,  hov 
closely  the  greater  number  of  onr  virtue3  are  connected  with  the 
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fear  of  death,  and  how  little  syrupathy  we  bestow  on  pain,  where 
there  is  no  danger. 

The  two  Danes  were  brothers.  The  one  was  a  man  with  a  clear 
white  coinplexion,  white  hair,  and  white  eyebrows,  looked  silly, 
and  nothing  that  he  uttered  gave  the  lie  to  his  looks.  The  other, 
whom,  by  way  of  eminence  I  have  caUed  the  Dane,  had  likewise 
white  hair,  but  was  much  shorter  than  his  brother,  with  slender 
limbs,  and  a  very  thin  face  slightly  pock-fretten.  This  man  con- 
vinced  me  of  the  justice  of  an  old  remark,  that  many  a  faithful 
portrait  in  our  novels  and  farces  has  been  rashiy  censured  for  an 
outrageous  caricature,  or  perhaps  nonentity.  I  had  retired  to  my 
station  in  the  boat — he  came  and  seated  himseif  by  my  side,  and 
appeared  not  a  little  tipsy.  He  commenced  the  conversation  in 
the  most  magnific  style,  and  as  a  sort  of  pioneering  to  his  own 
vanity,  he  flattered  me  with  such  grossness !  The  parasites  of  the 
old  comedy  were  modest  in  the  comparison.  His  language  and 
accentuation  were  so  exceedingly  singular,  that  I  determined,  for 
once  in  my  life  to  take  notes  of  a  conversation.  Here  it  follows, 
somewhat  abridged  indeed,  but  in  all  other  respects  as  accurately 
as  my  memory  permitted. 

The  Dane.  Vat  imagination  !  vat  languago !  vat  vast  science! 
and  vat  eyes !  vat  a  milk-wite  forehead ! — O  my  heafen  !  vy, 
you're  a  Got ! 

Answer.     You  do  me  too  much  honour,  sir. 

The  Dane.  O  me !  if  you  should  dink  I  is  flattering  you ! — 
No,  no,  no!  I  haf  ten  tousand  a  year — yea,  tou  t<»usand  a  year — 
yes,  ten  tousand  pound  a  year  !  Vell — aud  vat  is  dhat  ?  a  mere 
trifle !  I  'ouldn't  gif  my  sincere  heari  i'<>r  ten  times  dhe  money. 
— Yes,  you're  a  Got !  I  a  mere  man !  But.  niy  dear  friend !  dhink 
of  me,  as  a  man !  Is,  is — I  mean  to  ask  you  now,  my  dear  friend 
— is  I  not  very  eloquent?     Is  I  not  speak  English  very  fine  P 

Answer.  Most  adiniraMy  !  Boliove  me,  sir!  I  have  seldom 
heard  even  a  native  talk  Bofluentty. 

The  Dane.  (Squeeeing  my  hnml  with  <jr<<it  nhcmcnce.)  My 
dear  friend  !  vat  an  ailoet  ii>u  aml  lidclity  \>'  liavc  t\>r  eaeh  odher ! 
But  tell  me,  do  tell  me, — Is  I  not, n<>\\  and  den, speak  aome  fault  P 
Is  I  n« >t  iu  Bome  \\ t>  »ng  P 

Ahswbb.     Whj,  bu']   perhapa  ii   mighi  1»'  obserred  l>y  nice 

critics  in  the  Engliah  language,  thai  you  i asionallyuaetheword 

"  Ih  "  iustcad  >>f  "  :iin."  1 1 i  mir  besl  companies  \\>'  generally  say 
I  am,  and  not  1  is  or  1'sc      Bxcuso  nio.  sir!   it  is  a  mere  trifle. 

TllloDANE.     O! — is,  LB,  ain,  ain.  am.      V>>.  \<s--I  kinnv,  1  know. 

Answer.     I  am,  thou  art,  he  is,  we  are,  ye  arc,  they  are. 
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The  Dane.  Tes,  yes — I  know,  I  know — Am,  am,  am,  is  dhe 
presens,  and  Is  is  dhe  perfectum — yes,  ye3 — and  are  is  dhe  plus- 
quam  perfectum. 

Answer.     And  "  art,'  sir  !  is 

The  Dane.  My  dear  friend!  it  is  dhe  plusquam  perfectum, 
110,  no — dhat  is  a  great  lie.  "  Are  "  is  dhe  plusquam  perf ectum — 
and  "art"  is  dhe  plusquam  plueperfectum — (then  swinging  my 
hand  to  and  fro,  and  cocking  his  little  bright  hazle  eyes  at  me,  that 
danced  with  vanity  and  wine) — you  see,  my  dear  friend !  that  I  too 
have  some  lehrning. 

Answee.  Learning,  sir  ?  Who  dares  suspect  it  ?  Who  caa 
listen  to  you  for  a  minute,  who  can  even  look  at  you,  without  per- 
ceiving  the  extent  of  it  ? 

The  Dane.  My  dear  f riend ! — (then  with  a  would-be  humble 
look,  and  in  a  tone  of  voice  as  if  he  ivas  reasoning),  I  could 
not  talk  so  of  prosens  and  imperfectum,  and  futumm  and  plus- 
quam  plueperf ectum,  and  all  dhat,  my  dear  friend !  without  some 
lehrning  ? 

Answee.  Sir !  a  man  like  you  cannot  talk  on  any  subject  with- 
out  discovering  the  depth  of  his  information. 

The  Dane.  Dhe  grammatic  Greek,  my  friend!  ha!  ha!  ha! 
(laughing,  and  swinging  my  hand  to  andfro—then  with  a  sudden 
transition  to  great  solemnity),  now  I  will  tell  you,  my  dear  friend  ! 
Dhcre  did  happen  about  me  vat  de  whole  historia  of  Denmark 
record  no  instance  about  nobody  else.  Dhe  bishop  did  ask  me 
al).  dhe  questions  about  all  dhe  religion  in  dhe  Latin  grammar. 

Answeb.     The  grammar,  sir?     The  language,  I  presume 

The  Dane.  (A  little  offended.)  Grammar  is  language,  and 
language  is  grammar 

Answeb.     Ten  thousand  pardons ! 

The  Dane.     Vell,  and  I  was  only  fourteen  years 

Answeb.     Only  fourteen  years  old  ? 

The  Dane.  No  more.  I  vas  f ourteen  years  old — and  he  asked 
me  all  questions,  religion  and  philosophy,  and  all  in  dhe  Latin 
language— and  I  answered  him  all  every  one,  my  dear  f riend !  al) 
in  dhe  Latin  language. 

Answeb.     A  prodigy  !  an  absolute  prodigy  ! 

The  Dane.  No,  no,  no !  he  was  a  bishop,  a  great  suporin- 
tendant. 

Answeb.     Yes!  a  bishop. 

The  Dane.     A  bishop— not  a  mere  predicant,  not  a  prediger— 

Answeb.  My  dear  air !  we  have  misunderstood  each  other.  I 
wud  that   your  answering  in  Latiu  at  so  early  an  age  wa~_a 

B 
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prodigy,  that  is  a  thing  tliat  is  wonderfui,  tliat  does  not  often 
aappen. 

The  Dane.  Often!  Dhere  is  not  von  instance  recorded  in 
dhe  whole  historia  of  Demnark. 

Answer.     And  since  then,  sir ? 

The  Dane.  I  was  sent  ofer  to  dhe  Veat  Indies — to  our  island, 
and  dhere  I  had  no  more  to  do  vlA  books.  No !  no !  I  put  niy 
genius  anodher  way — and  I  haf  made  ten  tousand  pound  a  year. 
Is  not  dhat  ghenius,  my  dear  friend  ! — But  vat  is  money  !  I  dhink 
the  poorest  man  alive  my  equal.  Yes,  my  dear  f riend !  my  little 
f ortune  is  pleasant  to  my  generous  heart,  because  I  can  do  good — 
no  man  witk  so  little  a  fortune  ever  did  so  much  generosity — no 
person,  no  man  person,  no  woman  person,  ever  denies  it.  But  we 
are  all  Got's  children. 

Here  the  Hanoverian  interrupted  him,  and  the  other  Dane,  the 
Swede,  and  the  Piiissian.joined  ns.  together  with  ayoung  English- 
man  who  spoke  the  German  fluently.  and  interpreted  to  me  many 
uf  the  Prussian's  jokes.  The  Prussian  was  a  travelling  merchant, 
turned  of  threescore,  a  hale  man,  tall,  strong,  and  stout,  fnll  of 
Btories,  gesticulations,  and  bulfoonery,  with  the  soul  as  well  as  th<- 
look  of  a  mountebank,  who,  while  he  is  making  you  laugh.  picks 
your  pocket.  Amid  all  his  droll  looks  and  droll  gcstures.  there 
remained  one  look  untouched  by  laughter;  and  that  one  look  was 
the  true  face,  the  others  were  but  its  niask.  The  Hanoverian  was 
a  pale,  fat,  bloated  young  man,  whose  father  had  niade  a  large 
Eortune  inLundon,  as  an  army-contractor.  He  seemed  to  emulate 
the  manners,  of  young  Englishmen  of  fortuue.  He  was  a  good* 
natured  fellow,  not  without  information  or  literature  ;  but  a  most 
egi-egious  coxcomb.  He  had  been  in  the  babit  of  attending  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  had  once  spuken,  as  be  Lnformed  nie, 
with  great  applause  in  adebating  society.  Forthia  beappeared  to 
iia\  •■  i|iialined  himself  wit  h  laudable  tndustry  :  for  be  was  pei*fect 
in  "  \V:ilkir's  Pronouncing  Dictionary,"  and  witb  an  acoent 
wrhich  furcilily  reininded  me  i>f  tlic  Scotcbman  m  "  Rodeiio 
Etandom,"  who  profeBsed  bo  teacb  the  ESnglisb  pronunciation,  be 
onstantly  deferring  to  niy  superior  judgment,  «rbetker  <>r 
no  I  bad  pronounced  this  <>r  thal  \\.>r<l  with  propiiety,  <>r  "the 

tr lelicacy."     Wben  be  Bpoke,  though  it  were  only  balf  b  dozes 

Rentences,  be  always  r<>s.';  t'<>r  wbicb  1  could  detocl  n<>  othcr 
inotive,  tlian  bia  partiality  to  tb.it,  elegant  phrase  s<>  liberally 
introduced  Lu  tbe  orations  of  ourBritish  Legislators,  "  \\'hil<'  1  ani 
<>n  my  LegB."  rl'li<-  Swede,  wbom  for  reasona  tbal  will  booo 
appear,   1  aball  distinguisb  by  tbe  name  of  "Nobility,"   waa  & 
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strong-featured,  scurvy-faeed  man,  his  complexion  resemblino-  in 
colour  a  red-hot  poker  beginning  to  cool.     He  appeared  miserably 
dependent  on  the  Dane;  but  was  however  incomparably  the  best 
informed  and  most  rational  of  the  party.     Indeed  his  manners 
and  conversation  discovered  him  to  be  both  a  man  of  the  workl 
and  a  gentleman.     The  Jew  was  in  the  hold :  the  French  sentle- 
man  was  lying  on  the  deck  so  ill  that  I  could  observe  nothins 
conceming  him,  except  the  affectionate  attentions  of  his  servant 
to  nim.    The  poor  feUow  was  very  sick  himself ,  and  every  now  and 
then  ran  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  still  keeping  his  eye  on  his  master 
but  returned  m  a  moment  and  seated  himself  again  by  him   now 
supporting  his  head,  now  wiping  his  forehead  and  talking  to  him 
aii  the  wlnle  m  the  most  soothing  tones.      There  had  been   a 
matnmomal   squabble  of  a    very  ludicrous  kind  in  the  cabin 
between  the  little  German  tailor  and  his  little  wife.     He  had 
secured  two  beds,  one  for  himself  and  one  for  her.      This  h-d 
struck  the  little  woman  as  a  very  cruel  action;  she  insisted  upon 
then-  havmg  but  one,  and  assured  the  mate  in  the  most  piteous 
tones,  that  she  was  his  lawful  wife.     The  mate  and  the  cabin-boy 
decided  m  her  f avour,  abused  the  little  man  f or  his  want  of  tender- 
ness  with  much  humour,  and  hoisted  him  into  the  same  compart- 
ment  with  his  sea-sick  wife.     This  quarrel  was  interesting  to  me 
as  it  procured  me  a  bed,  which  I  otherwise  shoidd  not  have  had  ' 
ln  the  evenmg,  at  7  o'clock,  the  sea  roUed  higher,  and  the  Dane 
by  means  of  the  greater  agitation,  eliminated  enough  of  what  he 
tiad  been  swaUowmg  to  make  room  for  a  great  deal  more.     His 
tavounte  potation  was  sugar  and  brandy,  i.e.,  a  very  Uttle  warm 
water  with  a  large  quantity  of  brandy,  sugar,  and  nutmeg.     His 
seiwant  boy,  a  black-eyed  Mulatto,  had  a  good-natured  round  face 
exactly  the  colour  of  the  skin  of  the  walnut-kernel.     The  Dane 
and  I  were  agam  seated,  tete-a-tete,  in  the  ship's  boat.     The  con- 
versation,  which  was  nowindeed  rather  an  oration  than  a  dialogue 
SflT5  e***™^*  heJ°^  aU  that  I  ever  heard.     He  told  me 
tnat  he  had  made  a  large  fortune  in  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz  and 
was  now  returning  to  Denmark  to  enjoy  it.     He  expatiated  on 
the  style  m  which  he  meant  to  live,  and  the  great  undertakings 
wlnch  he  proposed  to  himself  to  commence,  tiU  the  brandy  aidin^ 
his  vamty,  and  his  vanity  and  gan-uUty  aiding  the  brandy,   he 
talked  like  a  madman-entreated  me  to  accompany  him  to  Den- 
mark-there  I  should  see  his  influence  with  the  government,  and 
he  would  mtroduce  me  to  the  king,  &c.  &c.     Thus  he  went  on 
dreaming  aloud    and  then  passing  with  a  very  lyrical  transition 
to  tJie  subject  of  general  politics,  he  declaimed,  like  a  member  of 
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the  Correspnnding  Society,  about  (not  conceming',  the  Rights  of 
Man,  and  assuredme  that  notwithstanding  his  fortone,  he  thought 
the  poorest  man  alive  his  equal. — All  are  equaL  my  dear  frieud! 
all  are  equal!  Ve  are  all  Gofs  children.  The  poorest  man  haf 
the  same  rights  with  me.  Jack !  Jack !  some  more  sugar  and 
brandy.  Dhere  is  dhat  fellow  now !  He  is  a  Midatto — but  he  is 
my  equal. — Thatfs  right,  Jack!  (taking  the  suyar  amd  bra/ndy.) 
Here,  you  sir!  shake  hands  with  dhis  gentleman  !  Shake  hands 
with  me,  you  dog !     Dhere,  dhere  ! — We  are  all  equal,  my  dea' 

friend  ! Do  I  not  speak  like  Socrates,  and  Plato,  and  Cato— 

they  were  all  philosophers,  my  dear  philosoplie !  all  very  groat 
me  i !— and  so  was  Homer  and  Virgil — but  they  were  poets.  yes, 
yes !  I  know  all  about  it ! — But  what  can  anybody  say  more 
than  this  'i  we  are  all  equal,  all  Got's  ehildren.  I  haf  ten  tousand 
a  year,  but  I  am  no  more  dhan  the  meanest  man  alive.  I  haf  no 
pride ;  and  yet,  my  dear  f riend  1  I  can  say,  do !  and  it  is  done. 
Ha!  ha !  ha !  my  dear  f  riend !  Now  dhere  is  dhat  gentleman 
[pointmg  to  "Nobility")  he  is  a  Swedish  baron — you  shall  see. 
Ho !  (calling  to  the  Swede),  get  me,  will  you,  a  bottle  of  wine  Er  >m 
li.'  cabin. 

Swede.     Here,  Jack!  go  and  get  your  master  a  bottle  of  wine 
froni  the  cabin. 

Dane.     No,  no,  no!  do  you  go  now — you  go  yourself — you  go 


now 


Swede.     Pah ! 

Dane.  Now  go  !  Go,  I  pray  you.  AndtheSwedt  wentll 
After  this  the  Dane  commenced  an  harangue  on  religion,  and 
tnistakingme  for  »/<  philosopJu  in  the  continentaJ  senseof  theword, 
he  talked  of  Deity  iua  declamatory  style,  very  much  resembling 
tlie  dcvotiniial  rants  <if  thal  rude  blunderer,  Mr.  Thomas  Paine,  m 
Fteason,  and  whispered  iu  my  ear,  whal  damned  hypo- 
ori  ,11  :ill  Jesui  Chrisfs  businesa  was.  1  dare  aver,  thal  IVw  men 
have  Lesa  reason  to  charge  I  bemselvea  with  indulging  in  /"  reifiage 
thau  myself.  I  Bhould  bate  it.  if  it  were  only  thal  i\  is  a  EVench- 
man'B  vice,  and  feel  a  pride  in  avoidiugil  because  ourownlan* 
guage  ia  too  bonesi  to  bave  a  word  to  express  it  by.  Knt  in  tliis 
Lnstance  fche  temptatioD  bad  been  t « >.  ►  powerful,  and  l  have  plaoed 
it  on  fche  !i-t  of  my  offi  oces.     Pericles  answered  one  of  bia  dearest 

friends,  who  had  Bolicited  bim  on  a  ct I  Life  and  fleath  fco  fcake 

an  equivocaJ  oatb  for  Id-  preservation  :  Debeo  amicis  opitulari,  eed 

ueqiu  ad  l>  ■•■■'     Priendship  herself  mustpLaceherLast andboldest 

itep  on  thi     idethealtar.     What  Pericles  would  not  do  to  save  a 

•  Tnndatton     n  i   ii        m   to   Ide  wlth  tny  MendB  bnt  only  u  t.ir  u  the  gndi, 
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friencTs  life,  you  jiay  ^e  assured  I  would  not  hazard  merely  to  mill 
the  chocolate-pot  of  a  drunken  fooFs  vanity  till  it  frothed  over. 
Assuming  a  serious  look,  I  professed  myself  a  believer,  and  sunk 
at  once  a  hundred  fathoms  in  his  good  graces.  He  retired  to  his 
cabin,  and  I  wrapped  myself  up  in  my  great  coat,  and  looked  at 
the  water.  A  beautiful  white  cloud  of  foam  at  momently  inter- 
vals  coursed  by  the  side  of  the  vessel  with  a  roar,  and  Httle  stars 
of  flame  danced  and  sparkled  and  went  out  in  it :  and  every  now 
and  then  light  detachments  of  this  white  cloud-like  foam  darted 
off  from  the  vessel's  side,  each  with  its  own  small  constellation, 
over  the  sea,  and  scoured  out  of  sight  like  a  Tartar  troop  over  a 
wilderness. 

It  was  cold,  the  cabin  was  at  open  war  with  my  olf  actories,  and 
l  found  reason  to  rejoice  in  my  great  coat,  a  weighty,  high-caped. 
respectable  rug,  the  collar  of  which  tumed  over,  and  played  the 
part  of  a  night-cap  very  passably.  In  looking  up  at  two  or  three 
bright  stars,  which  oscillated  with  the  motion  of  the  sails,  I  fell 
asleep,  but  was  awakened  at  one  o'clock,  Monday  morning,  by  a 
shower  of  rain.  I  f ound  myself  compelled  to  go  down  into  the 
cabin,  where  I  slept  very  soundly,  and  awoke  with  a  very  good 
appetite  at  breakf  ast  time,  my  nostriis,  the  most  placable  of  all 
the  senses,  reconciled  to  or  indeed  insensible  of  the  mephitis. 

Monday,  September  17th,  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  the 
Swede,  who  spoke  with  the  most  poignant  contempt  of  the  Dane, 
whom  he  described  as  a  fool,  purse-mad;  but  he  confinned  the 
boasts  of  the  Dane  respecting  the  largeness  of  his  fortune,  which 
he  had  acquired  in  the  first  instance  as  an  advocate,  and  afterwards 
as  a  planter.  From  the  Dane  and  from  himself  I  collected  that 
he  was  indeed  a  Swedish  nobleman,  who  had  squandered  a  f ortune, 
that  was  never  very  large,  and  had  made  over  his  property  to  the 
Dane,  on  whom  he  was  now  utterly  dependent.  He  seemed  to 
suffer  very  little  pain  from  the  Dane's  insolence.  He  was  in  a  high 
degree  humane  and  attentive  to  the  English  lady,  who  suffered 
most  fearfully,  and  f or  whom  he  performed  many  little  offices  with 
a  tenderness  and  delicacy  which  seemed  to  prove  real  goodness  of 
heart.  Indeed,  his  general  manners  and  conversation  were  not 
only  pleasing,  but  even  interesting ;  and  I  struggled  to  believe  his 
insensibility  respecting  thc  Dane  philosophical  fortitude.  For 
though  the  Dane  was  now  quite  sober,  his  character  oozed  out  of 
him  at  every  pore.  And  after  dinner,  when  he  was  again  flushed 
with  wine,  every  quarter  of  an  hour  or  perhaps  oftener  he  would 
shout  out  to  the  Swede,  "  Ho !  Nobility,  go — do  such  a  thing  ! 
Mr.  Nbbility ! — tell  the  gentlemen  such  a  story,  and  so  forth," 
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witli  an  insolence  which  must  have  exeitod  disgust  and  detestation, 
if  his  vulgar  rants  on  the  sacred  righte  of  equality,  joined  to  his 
wild  havoc  of  general  gramniar,  no  less  than  of  the  Ensdish  lan- 
^uage,  had  not  rendered  it  so  irresistibly  laughable. 

At  four  o'clock  I  observed  awild  duck  swiminingon  thc  wavea,  a 
single  solitary  wild  duck.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  interest- 
ino-  a  thing  it  looked  in  that  round  objectless  desert  of  waters.  I 
had  associated  such  a  feeling  of  immensity  with  the  ocean,  that  I 
felt  exceedingly  disappointed,  when  I  was  out  of  sight  of  all  land, 
at  the  naiTowness  and  nearness,  as  it  were,  of  the  circle  of  the 
horizon.  So  little  are  images  capable  of  satisfying  the  obscure 
feelings  connected  with  words.  In  the  evening  the  sails  were 
lowered,  lest  we  shoidd  run  f oul  of  the  land,  which  can  be  seen  only 
at  a  small  distance.  And  at  four  o'clock,  on  Tuesday  morning,  I 
was  awakened  by  the  cry  of  land !  land !  It  was  an  ugly  island 
rock  at  a  distance  on  our  left,  called  Heiligeland,  well  known  to 
many  passengers  from  Tarmouth  to  Hamburg,  who  hav3  been 
obliged  by  stormy  weather  to  pass  weeks  and  weeks  in  weary  cap- 
tivity  on  it,  stripped  of  all  their  money  by  the  exorbitant  demanda 
of  the  wretches  who  inhabit  it.  So  at  least  the  sailora  informed 
me.  About  nine  o'clock  we  saw  the  main  land,  which  Beemed 
scarcely  able  to  hold  its  head  above  wafcer,  Low,  tlat.  and  dreary, 
with  light-houses  and  land-marks  which  seemedto  give  a  charaoter 
and  langnage  to  fche  dreariness.  We  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe,  passing  Neu-werk;  though  asyet  the  righl  bani  only  of  the 
river was  visiblefcous.  Ontkislsawa  ohnrch,and  thankcdGod 
f  or  my  saf  e  voyage,  not  without  affectionate  thoughtaof  those  I 
had  left  in  England,  At  eleven  o'clook  on  the  same  morning  we 
arrived  at  Cuxhaven,  thc  sliip  *lr< >j>i ><><  1  anchor,  aml  tlie  boat  was 
hoisted  oul  t<>  carry  fche  Eanoverian  and  b  few  ofchera  on  shore. 
The  capfcain  .-i lct. •.-. l  to  fcake  ua,  who  remaincd,  to  HamliuvL,'  f<>r 
ten  guineas,  to  which  the  Dane  contributed  bo  Largely,  fchal  the 
Other  passcn<,'crs  paiil  but  half  a  c;uinca  cach.  Accortlini;ly  we 
hauled  anchor,  and  passed  ur,,'|,  Ly  up  I  he  river.  At  Onzhaven  bofch 
sides  of  the  river  may  be  Been  Ln  clear  vfeather;  we  oonld  now  see 
the right bank  only.  Wepaased  b  mnlfcifcnde  of  Emgliah  tradere 
that  lia<l  been  waiting  many  weeke  Eor  a  wind.  Ln  b  Bhorl  fcime 
both  banl  i  became  vi  ible,  both  Qal  and  evidencing  the  Labour  of 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1 : 1 1 1  handa  by  fcheir  eztreme  neafcnesB.  Onthe  Le%  banklaaw 
a  church  or  two  in  fche  diatance ;  ontherighl  banli  we  paaBed  by 
iteeple  and  windmill  and  cofcfcage,  and  wintlmill  aml  sin^lc  houso. 
windmill  and  •vindmill,  and  aeat  Bingle  houae,  and  ateeple.  Theae 
were  the  ohjecta  and  iu  bho  »n.    Tke  ahorea  wenj  verj 
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green  and  planted  with  trees  not  inelegantly.  Thirty-five  miles 
froin  Cuxhaven  the  night  came  on  nc  and  as  the  navigation  of 
the  Elbe  is  perilous,  we  dropped  anchor. 

Over  what  place,  thought  I,  does  the  moon  hang  to  your  eye,  my 
dearest  f riend  ?  To  me  it  hung  over  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe. 
Close  above  the  moon  was  a  huge  volume  of  deep  black  cloud, 
while  a  very  thin  fillet  crossed  the  middle  of  the  orb,  as  narrow 
and  thin  and  black  as  a  ribbon  of  crape.  The  long  trembling 
road  of  moonlight,  which  lay  on  the  water  and  reached  to  the  stern 
of  our  vessel,  glimmered  dimly  and  obscurely.  "We  saw  two  or 
three  lights  from  the  right  bank,  probably  from  bed-rooms.  I 
felt  the  striking  contrast  between  the  silence  of  this  majestic 
stream,  whose  banks  are  populous  with  men  and  women  and 
children,  and  flocks  and  herds — between  the  silence  by  night  of 
thi3  peopled  river,  and  the  ceaseless  noise,  and  uproar,  and  loud 
agitations  of  the  desolate  solitude  of  the  ocean.  The  passengers 
below  had  all  retired  to  their  beds ;  and  I  felt  the  interest  of  this 
quiet  scene  the  more  deeply  from  the  circumstance  of  having  just 
quitted  them.  For  the  Prussian  had  during  the  whole  of  the 
evening  displayed  all  his  talents  to  captivate  the  Dane,  who  had 
admitted  him  into  the  train  of  his  dependents.  The  young  English  - 
man  continued  to  interpret  the  Prussian's  jokes  to  me.  They 
were  all  without  exception  prof ane  and  abominable,  but  some  suffi- 
ciently  witty,  and  a  few  incidents,  which  he  related  in  his  own 
person,  were  valuable  as  illustrating  the  manners  of  the  countries 
in  which  they  had  taken  place. 

Five  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning  we  hauled  the  anchor,  but 
were  soon  obliged  to  drop  it  again  in  consequence  of  a  thick  fog, 
which  our  captain  f  eared  would  continue  the  whole  day ;  but  about 
nine  it  cleared  off,  and  we  sailed  slowly  along,  close  by  the  shore 
of  a  very  beautiful  island,  forty  miles  from  Cuxhaven,  the  wind 
continuing  slack.  This  holme  or  island  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  length,  wedge-shaped,  well  wooded,  with  glades  of  the  liveliest 
green,  and  rendered  more  interesting  by  the  remarkably  neat  farm- 
house  on  it.  It  seemed  made  for  retirement  without  solitude — a 
place  that  would  allure  one's  friends  while  it  precluded  the  imper- 
tinent  calls  of  mere  visitors.  The  shores  of  the  Elbe  now  became 
more  beautiful,  with  rich  meadows  and  trees  running  like  a  low 
wall  along  the  river's  edge,  and  peering  over  them,  neat  houses 
and  (especially  on  the  right  bank)  a  profusion  of  steeple-spires, 
white,  black,  or  red.  An  instinctive  taste  teaches  men  to  build 
their  churches  in  flat  countries  with  spire-steeples,  which  as  they 
cannot  be  referred  to  any  other  object,  point  as  with  sitent  finge* 
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to  the  sky  aiicl  stars,  and  sometirnes,  when  they  reflect  thc  brazen 
light  of  a  rich  thongh  rainy  snn-set,  appear  like  a  pyraniid  of 
flame  bnrning  heaven-ward.  I  remember  once,  and  once  only,  to 
h;ivu  seen  a  spire  in  a  naxrow  valley  of  a  mountainous  country. 
The  effect  was  not  only  mean  but  ludicrous,  and  reminded  me 
against  my  will  of  an  extinguishcr ;  the  close  neighbourhood  of 
the  high  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  stood,  had  so  completely 
dwarfed  it,  and  deprived  it  of  all  connection  with  the  sky  i  >r  cli  »u.ls. 
Forty-six  English  miles  from  Cuxhaven,  and  sixteen  from  Ham- 
burg,  the  Danish  village  Yeder  ornaments  the  lefl  bank  with  its 
black  steeple,  and  close  by  it  the  wild  and  pastoral  hamlet  of 
Schulau.  Hitherto  both  the  right  and  left  bank,  greeu  to  tlie 
very  brink,  and  level  with  the  river,  resembled  the  shores  of  a 
park  canal.  The  trces  and  houses  were  alike  low,  sometimes  the 
low  trees  overtopping  the  yet  lower  houses,  sometimes  the  Low 
houses  rising  above  the  yet  lower  trees.  But  at  Schulau  the  left 
bank  rises  at  once  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  stares  on  the  river  witli 
its  perpendicular  facade  of  sand,  thinly  patched  with  tufts  of 
green.  The  Elbe  continued  to  presenl  a  more  and  trore  Lively 
Bpe  stacle  from  the  multitude  of  fishing  boats  and  the  floois  of  sea 
gulls  wheeling  round  them,  the  clamorous  rivals  and  companiona 
of  the  fishermen ;  till  we  came  to  Blankaness,  a  mosi  interesting 
village  scattered  amid  scattered  trees,  over  three  bills  in  tlnvo 
divisions.  Eacli  of  the  tlnve  hillx  stares  upon  tlie  river.  witb  fa.vs 
of  bare  sand,  witli  which  the  boats  with  their  bare  poles,  standing 
in  filesalongthebanks,  madea  sorl  of  f antastic  harmony .    Between 

each      faea.le    lies    ;i     -ivell    all.l    WOOdy    tlell.    eaell    (hv]»er    tlian    tlie 

other.  In  short  it  Ls  a  Large  nllagemade  apof  Lndividual  cottages, 
each  cottage  in  the  centre  of  Lts  own  little  wood  or  orchard,  and 
eaci  with  its  own  separate  path:  a  village  with  a  labyrinth  of 
paths,  or  rather  a  neighbourhood  of  bouses!  It  Ls  Lnhabited  >>y 
nshermen  and  boat-makers,  tlie  Blankanese  boats  beingingreat 
requesi  througb  the  whole  oavigation  of  the  Elbe.  Here  Brst  we 
aaw  the  spires  of  Hamburg,  and  from  hence  as  Ear  as  Aitonathe 
left  l>ank  nf  tln;  Klbe  is  uneoiumonly  pleasing,  considered  as  the 
ricinity  of  an  Lndustrious  and  republican  city  in  that  atyle  of 
beauty,  or  rather  prettiness,  thai  mighl  templ  the  citizen  i  n  t « «  the 
country,  and  yel  gratifythe  taste  which  be  bad  acquired  Ln  the 
town.  Summer-houses  and  Obinese  show-work  are  everywhjere 
Bcattered  along  the  bigh  and  green  banks;  the  boards  of  the  f arm< 
Lefl  onplastered  and  gaily  painted  with  greeii  and  yellowj 
and  seareelv  a  1 1< ■•  •  1 1 •  >t  ciit  i 1 1 1 •  >  shapes  and  made  to  remind  che 
human  being  of  bis  own  [>ower  and  Lntelligence  Lnstead  of  the 
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wisdom  of  uature.  Still,  however,  these  are  links  of  connection 
between  town  and  country,  and  far  better  than  tbe  affectation  o£ 
tastes  and  enjoyments  for  wbicb  men's  babits  bave  cLdqualified 
them.  Pass  tbem  by  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  witb  tbe  burghers 
of  Hauiburg  smoking  their  pipes,  the  women  and  children  f easting 
in  the  alcoves  of  box  and  yew,  and  it  becomes  a  nature  of  its  own. 
Ou  Wednesday,  four  o'clock,  we  left  the  vessel,  and  passing  with 
trouble  through  the  huge  masses  of  shipping  that  seemed  to  choke 
the  wide  Elbe  from  Altona  upward,  we  were  at  lengtb  landed  at 
the  Boom  House,  Hamburg. 


LETTER  II.     (To  a  Lady.) 

Ratzebttrg. 
Meine  liebe  Freundirm. 

See  how  natural  the  German  comes  from  me,  thougb  I  bave 
not  yet  been  six  weeks  in  tbe  country! — almost  as  fluently  as 
English  from  my  neighbour  the  A  mtsschreiber  (or  public  secre- 
tary)  who  so  often  as  we  meet,  though  it  should  be  half  a  dozen 
times  in  the  same  day,  never  f  ails  to  greet  me  with — "  *  *  ddam 
your  ploot  unt  eyes,  my  dearest  Englander !  vhee  goes  it!" — which  is 
certainly  a  proof  of  great  generosity  on  his  part,  tbese  words 
being  his  whole  stock  of  English.  I  had,  however,  a  better  reason 
than  the  desire  of  displaying  my  proficiency  :  for  I  wisbed  to  put 
you  in  good  humour  with  a  language,  from  the  acquirement  of 
which  I  have  promised  myself  much  edification  and  the  means 
too  of  communicating  a  new  pleasure  to  you  and  your  sister, 
during  our  winter  readings.  And  how  can  I  do  tbis  better  tban 
by  pointing  out  its  gallant  attention  to  the  ladies  ?  Our  Englisb 
affix,  ess,  is,  I  bebleve,  confined  either  to  words  derived  from  the 
Latin,  as  actress,  directress,  &c.  or  from  tbe  French,  as  mistress, 
ducliess,  and  the  like.  But  tbe  German,  inn,  enables  us  to  desig- 
nate  the  sex  in  every  possible  relation  of  life.  Thus  the  Amt- 
mann's  lady  is  the  Frau  Amtmannmn — the  secretary  s  wife  (by- 
tbe-by  tbe  handsomest  woman  I  have  yet  seen  in  Germany)  is 
die  allerliebste  Frau  Arutsschreiberawi — the  colonel's  lady,  die 
Frau  Ohvisiinn  or  Colonellinn — and  even  the  parson's  wife,  die 
frau  pastorum.  But  I  am  especially  pleased  with  their  freundinn, 
whicb,  unlike  the  amica  of  the  Romans,  is  seldom  used  but  in  its 
best  and  purest  sense.  Now,  I  know,  it  will  be  said,  that  a  friend 
is  already  something  more  than  a  friend,  when  a  man  feels  an 
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anxiety  to  express  to  himself  that  this  friend  is  a  female:  but 
this  I  deny — in  that  sense  at  least  in  which  the  objection  will  be 
made.  I  would  hazard  the  impcachment  of  hereay,  rather  tban 
abandon  my  belief  that  there  is  a  sex  in  our  souls  as  well  as  in 
their  perishable  garments ;  and  he  who  does  not  feel  it,  never 
truly  loved  a  sister — nay,  is  not  capable  even  of  loving  a  wife  as 
ehe  deserves  to  be  loved,  if  she  indeed  be  worthy  of  that  holy 
name. 

Now  I  know,  my  gentle  friend,  what  you  are  murmuring  to 
yourself — "  This  is  so  like  him !  running  away  after  the  first 
bubble,  that  chance  has  blown  off  from  the  surface  of  his  f ancy ; 
when  one  is  anxious  to  learn  where  he  is  and  what  he  has  seen." 
Weli  then !  that   I  am  settled   at   Ratzeburg,  with  my  motivea 

and  the  particulars  of  my  journey  hither,  will  inform  you. 

My  first  letter  to  him,  with  which  doubtless  he  has  edified  your 
whole  fireside,  left  me  safely  landed  at  Hamburg  on  the  Elbe 
Stairs,  at  the  Boom  House.  While  standing  on  the  stairs,  I  waa 
amused  by  the  contents  of  the  passage  boat  which  crosses  tbe 
river  once  or  twice  a  day  from  Hamburg  to  Haarburg.  It  was 
Btowed  close  with  all  people  of  all  nations,  in  all  sorts  of  dresses ; 
the  men  all  with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  these  pipes  of  all 
shapes  and  fancies — straight  and  wreathed,  simple  and  oomplex, 
long  and  short,  cane,  clay,  porcelain,  wood,  tin,  silver,  and  ivory; 
most  of  them  with  silver  chains  and  silver  bowl-covers.  Pipes 
andboota  are  thefirat  univeraal  characteristie  of  the  male  Ham- 
burgers  that  would  strike  the  eye  of  a  raw  traveller.  But  I  f<  irget 
my  promise  of  journalizing  as  much  as  possible. — Therefore, 
Beptr.  ldth,  Afternoon.  My  companion  who,  ymi  recolleot,  speaka 
the  French  language  witli  unuauaJ  propriety.  had  fonned  a  kind 
of  confidential  ac<'uaintanee  with  the  emigrant,  who  appeapd  bo 
be  a  man  of  sense,  and  whose  manners  were  those  of  b  perfect 
gentleman.  He  seemed  aboul  fifty  or  rather  more.  Whatever 
is  unpleasant  in  Frenoh  manners  from  exoeas  in  the  degree,  bad 
1..  .11  .  .ii oiied  down  by  age  or  atniction  ;  and  all  tliat  is  doliglitful 
in  the  himl.  alacrity  and  delicacy  in  little  attentions,  &c.  remained« 
and  without  bustle,  gesticulation,  or  disproportionate  eagerness. 
His  demeanour  ezbibited  the  minute  philanthropy  of  a  polished 
Frenchman,  tempered  by  tbe  Bobriety  of  the  Emgliab  obaracter 
disunited  from  its  reaerve.  There  is  something  strangely  attrao* 
tivc  in  thc  cliaractcr  of  a  gerUHemcm  wheu  you  apply  tli.-  word 
emphatically,  and  yel  m  thal  aenae  of  the  term  whicli  it  is  more 
easy  to  feei  tban  to  define.  It  ueither  Lncludcs  thc  jiossession  of 
high  moral  excellence,  nor  of  necessii  v  r\r]\  the  ornamental  gi*accs 
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of  mannei'.  I  have  now  in  my  rumcTs  eye  a  person  whose  life 
would  scarcely  stand  scrutiny  even  in  the  court  of  honour,  much 
less  in  that  of  conscience;  and  bis  manners,  if  nicely  observed, 
would  of  the  two  excite  an  idea  of  awkwardness  rather  than  of 
elegance :  and  yet  every  one  who  conversed  with  him  f  elt  and  ac- 
knowledged  the  gentleman.  The  secret  of  the  matter,  I  believe  to 
be  this — we  feel  the  gentlemanly  character  present  to  us,  when- 
ever  under  all  the  circumstances  of  social  intercourse,  the  trivial 
not  less  than  the  important,  through  the  whole  cletail  of  his 
manners  and  deportment,  and  with  the  ease  of  a  habit,  a  person 
shows  respect  to  others  in  such  a  way  as  at  the  same  time  impliea 
in  his  own  feelings  an  habitual  and  assured  anticipation  of  reci- 
procal  respect  from  them  to  himself .  In  short,  the  gentlemanly 
character  arises  out  of  the  feeling  of  equality  acting  as  a  habit, 
yet  flexible  to  the  varieties  of  rank,  and  modified  without  being 
disturbed  or  superseded  by  tbem.  This  description  will  perhaps 
explain  to  you  the  ground  of  one  of  your  own  remarks,  as  I  was 
Englishing  to  you  the  interesting  dialogue  concerning  the  causes 
of  the  corruption  of  eloquence.  "  What  perfect  gentlemen  these 
old  Romans  must  have  been !  I  was  impressed,  I  remember,  with 
the  same  f eeling  at  the  time  I  was  reading  a  translation  of  Cicero's 
philosophical  dialogues  and  of  his  epistolary  correspondence : 
while  in  Pliny's  letters  I  seemed  to  have  a  different  feeling — he 
gave  me  the  notion  of  a,verjji.ne  gentleman." — Tou  uttered  the 
words  as  if  you  had  felt  that  the  adjunct  had  injured  the  sub- 
stance  and  the  increased  degree  altered  the  kind.  Pliny  was  the 
courtier  of  an  absolute  monarch — Cicero  an  aristocratic  republican. 
For  this  reason  the  character  of  gentleman,  in  the  sense  to  which 
I  have  confined  it,  is  frequent  in  England,  rare  in  France,  and 
f ound,  where  it  is  found,  in  age  or  the  latest  period  of  manhood ; 
while  in  Germany  the  character  is  almost  unknown.  But  the 
proper  antipode  of  a  gentleman  is  to  be  sought  for  among  the 
Anglo-American  democrats. 

I  owe  this  digression,  as  an  act  of  justice,  to  this  amiable 
Frenchman,  and  of  humiliation  for  myself .  For  in  a  little  con- 
troversy  between  us  on  the  subject  of  French  poetry,  he  made  me 
feel  my  own  ill  behaviour  by  the  silent  reproof  of  contrast,  and 
when  I  afterwards  apologized  to  him  f or  the  warmth  of  my  lan- 
guage,  he  answered  me  with  a  cheerful  expression  of  surprise, 
and  an  immediate  compliment,  which  a  gentleman  might  both 
make  with  dignity  and  receive  with  pleasure.  I  was  pleased, 
therefore,  to  find  it  agreed  on  that  we  should,  if  possible,  take  up 
our  quaHers  in  the  same  house.     My  friend  went  with  him  in 
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search   of  an  hotel,  and  I  to  deliver  my  letters  u£  recommen- 
dation. 

I  walked  onwards  at  a  brisk  pace,  enlivened  not  so  much  l>y 
jmything  I  actually  saw,  as  by  the  confused  sense  that  1  waa  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  on  the  continent  of  our  planet.  I  seonied 
to  myself  like  a  liberated  bird  that  had  been  hatched  in  an  aviary, 
who  now  af ter  his  first  soar  of  f reedom  poises  himself  in  the  upper 
air.  Very  naturally  I  began  to  wonder  at  all  things,  some  for 
being  so  like  and  some  for  being  so  unlike  the  things  in  England 
■ — Dutch  women  with  large  umbrella  hats  shooting  out  half  a  yard 
before  them,  with  a  prodigal  plumpness  of  petticoat  behind — the 
women  of  Hamburg  with  caps  plaited  on  the  caul  with  silver  or 
gold,  or  both,  bordered  round  with  stiffened  lace,  which  stood  out 
before  their  eyes,  but  not  lower,  so  that  the  eyes  sparkled  thr.nigh 
it — the  Hanoverian  women  with  the  fore  part  of  the  head  bare, 
then  a  stiff  lace  standing  up  like  a  wall  perpendieular  on  the  cap, 
and  the  cap  behind  tailed  with  an  enormous  quantity  of  ribbon 
which  lies  or  tosses  on  the  back  : 

"  Their  visnomies  seem'd  like  a  goodly  banoet 
Spread  in  defiance  cf  all  enemies." 

Spf.nser. 

The  ladies  all  in  English  dresses,  all  rouged,  and  all  witli  bad 

teeth :  which  you  notice  instantly  from  their  contrast  t . >  the 
almost  iiniiiinl,  too  glossy  mother-of-pearl  whiteness  and  the  n-gu- 
larity  of  the  teeth  of  the  laughing,  loud-talking  rountrywonion 
and  servant  givls,  who  with  their  clean  wliite  stockings,  and  with 
slippers  without  heel-quarters,  tripped  along  the  dirty  Btreets,  aa 
if  they  were  secured  by  a  charm  from  the  dir( :  with  a  lightness 
too,  which  Burprised  me,  who  had  alwaya  considered  it  as  one  of 
the  annoyances  of  aleeping  in  an  inn  tli.it  1  had  t>>  clatter  ap- 
stairs  in  a  ]>air  of  tlinu.  The  Btreeta  narrow;  to  my  Englisli 
iiiliri.-nily  offenaive,  and  explaining  at  firal  ^iglit  the  oni- 
wrsal  use  of  boots;  withonl  any  appropriate  path  for  the  foot- 
passengcrs;   thc  gal>le  cnds  of  thr  honsea  all  towardfl  thr  strct, 

soini'  in  tl rdinary  triangular   foriu  and  aifirc  as  the  botanists 

say,  but  the  greater  nnmber  notched  and  scolloped  with  more  than 
Chinese  groteaqueneaa.  A.bove  all.  I  waa  atruck  with  t  he  profnaion 
of  windows,  bo  large  and  bo  many,  that  the  housea  l.»>k  all  glass. 
Mr.  Pitt's  window  taz,  with  ita  pretty  little  additionais  Bpronting 
out  from  it  like  yonng  toadlete  '>n  the  back  of  a  Surinam  toad, 
would  certainly  Lmprove  the  appearance  of  the  Hamburg  b 
which  1 1 ; i \ •  ■  a  sliglit  sn mnn-i-  look,  nol  in  keeping  with  thedr  size, 
incongruous  with  the  climate,  and  precluding  that  feeling  of  n> 
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tirement  and  self-content,  which  one  wishes  to  associate  with  a 
house  in  a  noisy  city.  But  a  conflagration  would,  I  fear,  be  the 
previous  requisite  to  the  production  of  any  architectural  beauty 
in  Hamburg:  for  verily  it  is  a  filthy  town.  I  nioved  on  and 
crossed  a  multitude  of  ugly  bridges,  with  huge  black  defornrities 
of  water  wheels  close  by  them.  The  water  intersects  the  city 
everywhere,  and  would  have  furnished  to  the  genius  of  Italy  the 
capabilities  of  all  that  is  most  beautiful  and  magnificent  in  archi- 
tecture.  It  might  have  been  the  rival  of  Venice,  and  it  is  huddle 
and  ugliness,  stench  and  stagnation.  The  Jungfer  Stieg,  (i.e., 
Toung  Ladies'  Walk)  to  which  my  letters  directed  me,  made  an 
exception.  It  is  a  walk  or  promenade  planted  with  treble  rows  of 
elm-trees,  which  being  yearly  pruned  and  cropped,  remain  slim 
and  dwarf-Hke.  This  walk  occupies  one  side  of  a  square  piece  of 
water,  with  many  swans  on  it  perf ectly  tame,  and  moving  among 
the  swans  showy  pleasure  boats  with  ladies  in  them,  rowed  by 
their  husbands  or  lovers.  ********** 

(Some  paragraphs  have  been  here  omitted.) 
*  *  thus  enibarrassed  by  sad  and  solemn  politeness  still  more 
than  by  broken  English,  it  sounded  like  the  voice  of  an  old  friend 
when  I  heard  the  emigrant's  servant  inquiring  after  me.  He  had 
come  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  me  to  our  hotel.  Through 
streets  and  streets  I  pressed  on  as  happy  as  a  child,  and,  I  doubt 
not,  with  a  childish  expression  of  wonderment  in  my  busy  eyes, 
amused  by  the  wicker  waggons  with  moveable  benches  across 
them,  one  behind  the  other  (these  were  the  hackney  coaches) ; 
amused  by  the  sign-boards  of  the  shops,  on  which  all  the  articles 
sold  within  are  painted,  and  that  too  very  exactly,  though  in  a 
grotesque  confusion  (a  useful  substitute  for  language  in  this 
great  ruart  of  nations)  amused  with  the  incessant  tinkling  of  the 
shop  and  house  door  bells,  the  bell  hanging  over  each  door  and 
struck  with  a  small  iron  rod  at  every  entrance  and  exit; — and 
finally,  aniused  by  looking  in  at  the  windows  as  I  passed  along ; 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  drinking  coffee  or  playing  cards,  and 
the  gentlemen  all  smoking.  I  wished  niyself  a  painter,  that  1 
might  have  sent  you  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  card  parties.  The 
long  pipe  of  one  gentleman  rested  on  the  table,  its  bowl  half  a 
yard  from  his  mouth,  fuming  like  a  censer  by  the  fish  pool — the 
other  gentleman,  who  was  dealing  the  cards,  and  of  course  had 
both  hands  employed,  held  his  pipe  in  his  teeth,  which  hanging 
down  between  his  knees,  smoked  beside  his  ankles.  Hogarth 
himself  never  drew  a  more  ludicrous  distortion,  both  of  attitude 
and  physiognomy,  than  this  effort  occasioned :   nor  was   there 
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wanting  beside  it  one  of  those  beautiful  fernale  faces  whieh  tbe 
Bame  Hogartb,  in  wbom  tbe  satirist  never  extinguished  that  Lore 
of  beauty  wbicb  belonged  to  bim  as  a  poet,  so  often  and  so  gladly 
introduces  as  tbe  central  figure  in  a  crowd  of  bumorous  defornii- 
ties,  wbicb  figure  (sucb  is  tbe  power  of  true  genius !)  neitber  acts, 
nor  is  meant  to  act  as  a  contrast;  but  diffuaea  bhrotigb  all,  and 
over  eacb  of  tbe  group,  a  spirit  of  reconciliation  and  buman  kind- 
ness;  and  even  wben  tbe  atteution  is  no  longer  consciously 
directed  to  tbe  cause  of  tbis  feeling,  still  blends  its  tendernesa 
witb  our  laugbter :  and  tbus  prevents  tbe  instructive  inerrinient 
at  tbe  wbims  of  nature  or  tbe  foibles  or  bumours  of  our  fellow-men 
from  degenerating  into  tbe  beart-poison  of  contempt  or  hatred. 

Our  botel  Di  Wilde  Man  I  lie  signof  wbicb  was  no  bad  likeness 
of  tbe  landlord,  wbo  had  engrafted  on  a  very  grim  face  a  restleea 
grin,  tbat  waa  at  every  man's  service,  and  wbicb  indeed,  like  an 
actor  rebearsing  to  bimself,  be  kept  playing  in  expectation  of  an 
occasion  for  it) — neitber  our  botel,  I  say,  nor  its  landlord  were  of 
tbe  genteelest  class.  But  it  bas  one  great  advantage  for  a  ^t  ranger, 
by  being  in  tbe  market-place,  and  tbe  next  neigbbour  of  tbe  huge 
church  of  St.  Nicbolas:  a  cburch  witb  sbops  and  bouses  built  up 
against  it,  out  of  wbicb  wens  aud  wa/rts  its  bigb  maaay  Bteeplo 
rises,  necldaced  near  tbe  top  witb  a  round  of  large  gill  baUa.  A 
better  pole-star  could  scarcely  be  desired.  Long  sball  I  retain 
tbe  impression  made  on  my  mind  by  the  awfuJ  echo,  bo  loud  and 
Long  and  treinulotis,  of  tbe  dccp-t<>ned  cluck  within  tbis  cburch, 
wbicb  awoke  me  at  tw. >  in  the  morning  from  a  diatreaafu]  dream, 
occasioned,  I  believe,  by  the  feather  bed,  which  is  used  here  Ln- 
etead  of  bed  clothes.  I  will  rather  carry  my  blanket  aboul  witli 
me  like  a  wild  Indian,  tbau  Bubmil  to  thifl  abominable  cnstom. 
Otur  emigranl  acquaintance  was,  we  found,  an  intimate  Eriend  >>f 
the  celebratcil  Al>l>c  d.-  Li.-1<-:  and  from  the  large  fortune  wbich 
he  possessed  un<l<  r  the  monarchy,  had  reacued  Bumcienl  nol  only 
for  indcp(Mi<l<)i<'<',  l»ui  t'.>r  respectability.  !!<•  had  offended  somc 
of  his  fellow-emigrants  in  London,  whom  he  had  obliged  with 
oonsiderable  Bums,  by  a  refusaJ  to  make  further  advancee,  and  in 
conaeqnence  of  their  intriguea  had  received  an  order  to  qnit  the 
l;in._r,l,,in.  1  •li..u^bt  it  <>ne  proof  of  hiflinnocence,tha1  beattached 
n0  blame  either  to  the  alien  act,  <>r  to  the  miniater  who  had 
d  it  againal  him;  and  a  still  gi*eater,  thal  li<-  Bpoke  i>f 
]i..iid.>ii  witb  rapture,  and  of  1  -;  i  favoiirite  niece,  who  had  married 
and  aettled  in  ESngland,  with  all  the  fervour  and  aJJ  tb<-  pride  of  a 
fondparent.  A  man  Ben1  byfirceoul  of  a  oountry,  obliged  to 
•aeJl  out  of  the  Btocka  al  a  great  Lo8a,  and  exiled  from  th  >^<'  ple» 
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soxea  and  that  style  o£  society  whieh  habit  had  rendered  essential 
to  his  happiness,  whose  predominant  feelings  were  yet  all  of  a 
private  nature.  resentment  for  friendship  outraged,  and  anguish 
for  domestic  affections  interrupted — such  a  man,  I  think,  I  cotdd 
dare  warrant  guiltless  of  espionage  in  any  service,  most  of  all  in 
that  of  the  present  French  Directory.  He  spoke  with  ecstasy  of 
Paris  under  the  monarchy :  and  yet  the  particular  f acts,  which 
made  up  his  description,  left  as  deep  a  conviction  on  my  mind,  of 
French  worthlessness,  as  his  own  tale  had  done  of  emigrant  in- 
gratitude.  Since  my  arrival  in  Germany  i  have  not  met  a  single 
person,  even  among  those  who  abhor  the  Revolution,  that  spoke 
with  favour,  or  even  charity,  of  the  French  emigrants.  Though 
the  belief  of  their  influence  in  the  origination  of  this  disastrous 
war  (from  the  horrors  of  which  North  Germany  deems  itself 
only  reprieved,  not  secured),  may  have  some  share  in  the  general 
aversion  with  which  they  are  regarded ;  yet  I  am  deeply  persuaded 
that  the  far  greater  part  is  owing  to  their  own  profiigacy,  to  their 
treachery  and  hard-heartedness  to  each  other,  and  the  domestic 
misery  or  corrupt  principles  which  so  many  of  thein  have  carried 
into  the  families  of  their  protectors.  My  heart  dilated  with 
honest  pride,  as  I  recalled  to  mind  the  stern  yet  amiable  characters 
of  the  English  patriots,  who  sought  refuge  on  the  Continent  at 
the  Restoration !  Oh  let  not  our  civil  war  under  the  first  Charles 
be  paralleled  with  the  French  revolution!  In  the  former,  the 
chalice  overflowed  from  excess  of  principle;  in  the  latter,  from 
the  fermentation  of  the  dregs!  The  former  was  a  civil  war 
between  the  virtues  and  virtuous  prejudices  of  the  two  parties; 
the  latter  between  the  vices.  The  Venetian  glass  of  the  French 
monarchy  shivered  and  flew  asunder  with  the  working  of  a  double 
poison. 

Sept.  20th.  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Klopstock,  the  brother  of 
the  poet,  who  again  introduced  me  to  Professor  Ebeling,  an  in- 
telligent  and  lively  man,  though  deaf :  so  deaf ,  indeed,  that  it  was 
a  painful  effort  to  talk  with  him,  as  we  we^e  obliged  to  drop  all 
our  pearls  into  a  huge  ear-trumpet.  From  this  courteous  and 
kind-hearted  man  of  letters  (I  hope  the  German  literati  in  general 
may  resemble  this  first  specimen)  I  heard  a  tolerable  Italian  pun, 
and  an  interesting  anecdote.  When  Buonaparte  was  in  Italy, 
having  been  irritated  by  some  instance  of  perfidy,  he  said  in  a 
loud  and  vehement  tone,  in  a  public  company — "  'tis  a  true  pro- 
verb,  gli  Italiani  tutti  ladroni  (i.e.  the  Italians  all  plunderers).  A 
lady  had  the  courage  to  reply,  "  Non  tutti :  ma  buona  parte  "  {noi 
aU,  but  a  good  part,  or  Buoaaparte).     This,  I  confess,  sounded  tc 
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my  ears  as  one  of  the  many  good  things  that  might  Jiave  been  said. 
The  anecdote  is  more  valuable;  for  it  instances  the  ways  and 
means  of  French  insinuation.  Hoche  had  received  much  infor- 
mation  conceming  the  face  of  the  country  from  a  map  of  unusual 
fulness  and  accuracy,  the  maker  of  wkich,  he  heard,  resided  at 
Dusseldorf.  At  the  storming  of  Dusseldorf  by  the  French  army, 
Hoche  previously  ordered  that  the  house  and  property  of  this 
man  should  be  preserved,  and  entrusted  the  performance  of  the 
order  to  an  officer  on  whose  troop  he  could  rely.  Finding  after- 
wards  that  the  man  had  escaped  before  the  stoiming  commenced, 
Hoche  exciaimed,  "  He  had  no  reason  to  flee !  it  is  for  such  meii. 
not  against  them,  that  the  French  nation  makes  war,  and  consents 
to  shed  the  blood  of  its  children."  You  remember  Milton's 
sonnet : 

"The  groat  Einathisn  conqueror  bid  spare 
The  house  of  Pindarns  when  teinplc  and  tower 
Went  to  the  ground  " 

Now  though  the  Dusseldorf  map-maker  may  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Theban  bard,  as  the  snail  that  marks  its  path  by 
lines  of  film  on  the  wall  it  creeps  over,  to  the  eagle  that  soars 
sunward  and  beats  the  tempest  with  its  wings;  it  does  not  there- 
fore  follow,  that  the  Jacobin  of  France  may  not  be  as  valiant  a 
general  and  as  good  a  politician  as  fche  madman  of  Macedon. 

Frorn  Professor  Ebeling's  Mr.  Klopstock  accompanied  my 
friend  and  me  to  his  own  house,  where  I  saw  a  Hn<>  l>ust  of  liin 
brother.  There  was  a  solemn  and  heavy  greatness  in  his  counte- 
nance  which  corresponded  te  my  preconceptiona  of  bis  style  and 
geniu8.  I  saw  there.  likewisc,  a  \evy  tin<-  portraii  of  Lessing, 
whose  works  are  at  present  the  chief  objeci  of  my  admirati  in. 
His  eyes  were  uuc<>min<>idy  like  mine,  it'  anything,  rather  larger 
and  more  prominent.  But,  the  Lower  parl  of  bis  Eace  and  his 
nose,  <>  wnai  an  exqniaite  ezpressioii  of  elegance  and  Bensibility! 
There  appeared  n<>  depth,  weight,  <>r  compreher  m  th<' 

forehead.  Thewhole  Eaceseemedto  saythai  Lessingwaaa  man 
<>f  qnick  and  volnptnons  feelings;  of  an  active  bni  lighi  fancyj 

acute;  yei   acute,  noi  intl bservationof  actnal  Life,bni  Lntne 

arrangements  and  managements  <>t'  th<-  i<l<'al  world,  /.<..  in  taste, 
and  in  metaphyBics.     I  assnre  yon  thai  1  wrote  these  very  worda 
ni  ims  tnemorandum  bodk  with  the  portraii  before  myey< 
whea  I  knew  aothing  of  Lessing  l>ut  his  name,  and  that  lu>  \ras 

a  ( J.  rtnaii  H  rii.r  i  'I'  <ininence. 

\\.'  consnmed  two  houis  and  more  over  h  bad  dinner,  a1  the 
tabh  cPhote.  "  Patience  ai  a  Oermam  ordinary,  emiling  oU  time." 
The  Gcrmans  arc  the  worstc<«.k     in  ESurope.     Thciv  is  placed  foi 
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every  two  persons  a  bottle  of  common  wine — Khenish  and  Olaret 
alternately ;  but  in  tlie  liouses  of  the  opulent,  during  the  many 
and  long  intervals  of  the  dinner,  the  servants  hand  round  glasses 
of  richer  wines.  At  the  Lord  of  Culpin's  they  canie  in  this 
order  :  Burgundy — Madeira — Port — Frontignac — Pacehiaretti — 
Old  Hock — Mountain — Champagne — Hock  again — Bishop — and, 
lastly,  Punch.  A  tolerable  quantum,  methinks !  The  last  dish 
at  the  ordinary,  viz.  slices  of  roast  pork  (for  all  the  larger  dishes 
are  brought  in,  cut  up,  and  first  handed  round  and  then  set  on  the 
table)  with  stewed  prunes  and  other  sweet  fruits,  and  this  f ollowed 
by  cheese  and  butter,  with  plates  of  apples,  reminded  me  of 
Shakespeare,  *  and  Shakespeare  put  it  in  my  head  to  go  to  the 
French  comedy. 
######## 

Bless  me !  why  it  is  worse  than  our  modern  English  plays !  The 
first  act  informed  me,  that  a  court  martial  is  to  be  held  on  a 
Count  Yatron,  who  had  drawn  his  sword  on  the  Colonel,  his 
brother-in-law.  The  ofticers  plead  in  his  behalf — in  vain !  His 
wif  e,  the  ColoneFs  sister,  pleads  with  most  tempestuous  agonies — 
in  vain !  She  falls  into  hysterics  and  faints  away,  to  the  drop- 
ping  of  the  inner  curtain !  In  the  second  act  sentence  of  death 
is  passed  on  the  Count — his  wife  as  frantic  and  hysterical  as 
before :  more  so  (good  industrious  creature !)  she  could  not  be. 
The  third  and  last  act,  the  wif e  still  frantic,  very  frantic  indeed ! 
the  soldiers  just  about  to  fire,  the  handkerchief  actually  dropped, 
when  reprieve  !  reprieve !  is  heard  f rom  behind  the  scenes :  and  in 
comes  Prince  Somebody,  pardons  the  Count,  and  the  wife  is  still 
frantic,  only  with  joy ;  that  was  all ! 

O  dear  lady !  this  is  one  of  the  cases,  in  which  laughter  is 
f ollowed  by  melancholy :  for  such  is  the  hind  of  drama  which  is 
now  substituted  everywhere  for  Shakespeare  and  Racine.  Tou 
well  know,  that  I  offer  violence  to  my  own  feelings  in  joining 
these  names.  But  however  meanly  I  may  think  of  the  French 
serious  drama,  even  in  its  most  perf  ect  specimens ;  and  with  what- 
ever  right  I  may  complain  of  its  perpetual  falsification  of  the 
language,  and  of  the  connections  and  transitions  of  thought, 
which  nature  has  appropriated  to  states  of  passion ;  still,  however, 
the  French  tragedies  are  consietent  works  of  art,  and  the  offspring 
of  great  intellectual  power.  Preserving  a  fitness  in  the  parts, 
and  a  harmony  in  the  whole,  they  form  a  nature  of  their  own, 

*  •«  Slender. — I    bruL-ed    my     shin    with  "  Erans. — I  will  make  an  end  of  rny  dinner; 

playing  with  sword  and  dagger  for  a  dish  of  there's  pippins  and  cheese  yet  to  coine.'  — 

stewed  prunea,  and,   by  iny  troth,  I  cannot  Mtrry  Wives  qf  Windsor,  Act  1. 
»bide  the  smell  of  hot  meat  since."     So  again, 

8 
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ckougk  a  false  nature.  Still  they  excite  the  minds  of  the  spee- 
tators  to  active  thought,  to  a  striving  after  ideal  excellenco.  The 
sotd  is  not  stupefied  into  mere  sensations,  by  a  worthless  sym- 
pathy  with  our  own  ordiuary  sufferings,  or  an  empty  curiosity 
for  the  surprising,  undignified  by  the  language  or  the  situationa 
which  awe  and  delight  the  imaginatiou.  Wkat  (I  would  ask  of 
the  crowd,  that  press  forward  to  the  pantomiinic  tragedies  and 
weeping  comedies  of  Kotzebue  and  his  imitators) — what  are  you 
seeking  ?  Is  it  comedy  ?  But  in  the  comedy  of  Shakespeare  and 
Moliere  the  more  accurate  my  knowledge,  and  the  more  pro- 
foundly  I  think,  the  greater  is  the  satisfaction  fchat  miugles  with 
my  laughter.  For  though  the  qualities  whicb  t  hese  \\  ritera  p«  mr- 
tray  are  ludicrous  indeed,  either  from  the  kind  or  tke  excess,  and 
exquisitely  ludicrous,  yet  are  they  the  natural  growth  of  the 
human  mind,  and  sueb  as.  with  nimv  «>r  lcss  cliauge  in  the 
drapery,  I  can  apply  to  my  own  heart,  or  at  least  to  whole  classes 
of  my  fellow-creatures.  How  often  are  not  the  moralisi  andthe 
metaphysician  obliged  f«>r  the  happiesl  illustrati  >ns  of  general 
truths  and  the  subordinate  laws  of  human  thought  and  action,  to 
quotations  not  only  from  the  tragic  characters,  bul  equally  from 
the  Jaques, Falstaff,  and  even  from  the  foola  andclowns  <>f  Shake- 
speare,  or  from  the  Miser,   Hvpochondriast,  and   Hypocrite  «>f 

Moliere!     Say  not  tbat  I  am  r< omending  abstractions :  £or 

these  class-characteristics,  which  constitute  khe  instructiven 
a  character,  are  so  modined  and  particularized  izi  each  person  of 
pearian  drama,  t  ii.it  lit'.'  itself  does  noi  excite  more  dis- 

t  iin-tly  tli.it    •- t  individuality  which  belongs  toreal  existenoe, 

Paradoxica]  as  it  may  sound,  one  of  the  eesentiaJ  properties  of 
geometry  ia  uol  ential  to  dramatic  excellence,  and    if  1 

maymention  his  name  withoul  pedantrv  to  a  ladv  Ajistotlehaa 
accordingly  required  of  fche  poe!  an  Lnvolntiozi  of  the  onivert  1  m 
the  individuai  The  chief  differences  are,  thal  in  geometryitia 
theuniversa]  truth  itself  which  is  uppermosl   in  fche  conscious- 

i  i try  bhe  individual  form  in  which  the  Truth  is  clothed. 

With  the  ancients,  and  nol  less  with  tl Ider  dramatisl  i  oi  ESng* 

land  and  France,  both  comedy  and  tragedy  were  considered  ae 
kinds  of  poetry.  They  ueither  Bonghl  is  comedy  bo  make  oa 
laugh  merely,  much  le  fco  make  iis  laugh  by  wry  faces,  accidenta 
of  jargon,  slang  phrases  f  or  the  day.  or  fche  clothiny  of  common- 
place  morals  izi  metaphors  drawn  from  the  shops  or  mechaziM 
occupations  >>!'  their  charactersj  nor  did  they  condescend  in 
tragedy  fco  wheedle  away  the  applause  of  fche  Bpectators,  byrepre- 
senting  before  them  fac-Bimiles  of  bheir  own  mean  selves  iu  all 
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their  existing  ineanness,  or  to  work  on  their  sluggish  sympathies 
by  a  pathos  not  a  whit  more  respectable  than  the  maucilin  tears  of 
drunkenness.  Their  tragic  scenes  were  meant  to  affect  us  indeed, 
but  within  the  bounds  of  pleasure,  and  in  union  with  the  aetivity 
both  of  our  understanding  and  imagination.  They  wished  to 
transport  the  mind  to  a  sense  of  its  possible  greatness,  and  to 
implant  the  germs  of  that  greatness  during  the  temporary 
oblivion  of  the  worthless  "thing  we  are,"  and  of  the  peculiar 
state  in  which  each  man  happens  to  be ;  suspending  our  indivi- 
dual  recollections  and  lulling  them  to  sleep  amid  the  music  of 
nobler  thoughts. 

Hold !  (Methinks  I  hear  the  spokesman  of  the  crowd  reply,  and 
we  will  listen  to  him.     I  am  the  plaintiff,  and  be  he  the  defendant. ) 

Defendant.  Hold!  are  not  our  modem  sentimental  plays 
filled  with  the  best  Christian  morality  ? 

Plaintiff.  Tes !  just  as  much  of  it,  and  just  that  part  of  it, 
which  you  can  exercise  without  a  single  Christian  virtue — with- 
out  a  single  sacrifice  that  is  really  painful  to  you !— just  as  much 
as  flatters  you,  sends  you  away  pleased  with  your  own  hearts,  and 
quite  reconciled  to  your  vices,  which  can  never  be  thought  very  ill 
of,  when  they  keep  such  good  company,  and  walk  hand  in  hand 
with  so  much  compassion  and  generosity ;  adulation  so  loathsome, 
that  you  would  spit  in  the  man's  f ace  who  dared  offer  it  to  you  in  a 
private  company ;  unless  you  interpreted  it  as  insulting  irony,  you 
appropriate  with  infinite  satisfaction,  when  you  share  the  garbage 
with  the  whole  stye,  and  gobble  it  out  of  a  common  trough.  No 
Csesar  must  pace  your  boards — no  Antony,  no  royal  Dane,  no 
Orestes,  no  Andromache ! 

D.  No :  or  as  few  of  them  as  possible.  What  has  a  plain 
citizen  of  London,  or  Hamburg,  to  do  with  yotrr  kings  and  queens, 
and  your  old  school-boy  Pagan  heroes  ?  Besides,  everybody  knows 
the  stories :  and  what  curiosity  can  we  f eel 

P.  What,  Sir,  not  for  the  manner  ?  not  for  the  delightful 
language  of  the  poet  ?  not  f or  the  situations,  the  action  and  reac- 
tion  of  the  passions  ? 

D.  Tou  are  hasty,  Sir:  the  only  curiosity  we  feel  is  in  the 
story  :  and  how  can  we  be  anxious  conceming  the  end  of  a  play, 
or  be  surprised  by  it,  when  we  know  how  it  will  turn  out  ? 

P.  Tour  pardon  for  having  interrupted  you !  we  now  under- 
stand  each  other.  Tou  seek,  then,  in  a  tragedy,  which  wise  men 
of  old  held  for  the  highest  effort  of  human  genius,  the  same  gra- 
tification  as  that  you  receive  from  a  new  novel,  the  last  German 
romance,  and  other  dainties  of  the  day,  which  can  be  enjoyed  bnt 
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once.  If  you  carry  these  feelings  to  the  sister  art  of  Paintkig, 
Michael  Angelo's  Sistine  Chapel,  and  the  Scripture  G-allery  of 
Raphael,  can  expect  no  favour  from  you.  You  know  all  about 
them  beforehand ;  and  are,  doubtless,  more  f  auiiliar  with  the  sub- 
jects  of  those  paintings  than  withthe  tragic  tales  of  the  historic  or 
heroic  ages.  Tbere  is  a  consistency,  therefore,  in  your  preference 
of  contemporary  ^riters  :  forthe  great  men  of  fonner  tinies,  those 
at  least  who  were  deerned  great  by  our  ancestors,  sought  so  little 
to  gratify  tliis  kind  of  curiosity,  that  they  seemed  to  h&ve  n  •- 
garded  the  story  in  a  uot  much  higher  light  thau  the  painter  re- 
gards  bis  canvas  :  as  that  on,  n<>t  by,  which  they  were  to  display 
their  appropriate  excelience.  No  work,  resembling  a  tale  or 
romanee,  can  well  show  less  variety  of  invention  in  the  incidents, 
or  Less anxiety in  weaving  them  together,  thantheDon  Quixote  of 
Cervantes.  Its  admirers  f eel  the  disposition  to  go  back  and  re- 
peruse  some  preceding  chapter  at  leaert  ten  times  for  once  that 
they  find  any  eagerness  to  hurrv  forwarda  :  or  open  the  book  on 
those  parts  which  they  best  recollect,  even  as  wc  visit  those 
friends  oftenest  whom  we  love  niost.  and  with  whose  characters 
and  actions  we  are  the  most  mtimately  acquainted.  In  the  divine 
Ariosto  (as  his  countrymen  call  this,  bheir  «larliiiLT  poet)  I 
question  whether  there  be  a  single  tale  of  his  own  invention,  or 
tbe  elements  of  which  werc  noi  familiar  to  the  readera  af  "oM 
romance."  I  will  pass  by  the  ancienl  Qreeka,  who  thought  it 
even  necessary  to  thc  fable  of  a  tragedy  tliat  Lts  Bubstanoe 
should  1»'  previonBly  known.  Thal  there  had  been  a(  Leaai  Bfty 
t  ragedies  witb  the  same  title,  wonld  be  one  of  t  h<'  iu<>i  Lvea  whioh 
determined  Sophoclea  and  Euripidea  in  the  choice  of  "  EQeotxa* 
abject.     r.ut  Milton 

D.  Aye,  Miltoii,  indeed !  l>ut  do  not  Dr.  Jobnson,  and  other 
greal  men,  t « ■  1 1  aa,  that  nobody  now  reada  Milton  l>ut  ;>s  a  task? 

P.  So  much  tlir  worae  for  them  of  whom  thia  can  be  truly 
said!  I>iit  why  then  do  you  pretend  to  admire  Shakeapeare  f 
The  greater  part,  Lf  nol  alL  of  bia  dramas  were,  as  far  aa  tlxe 
and  tbe  main  Lncidents  are  concerned,  already  stock  playe< 
All  tbe  Btories,  al  Leaat,  oii  wbiob  they  are  built,  pre-existed  ia 
the  chroniclea,  ballads,  or  tranalationa  of  contemporarj  or  pre* 
ceding  Bngliab  writers.  Why,  I  repeat,  doyou  pretend  t<>  admin 
SbakespeareP  I-  Lt,  perhapa,  thal  you  only  prettnd  t<>  admire 
bimP  However  as,  once  for  alL  you  have  dismiaaed  the  wdl- 
known  eventa  aad  peraonagea  of  biatory,  >r  the  epio  muae,  whaf 
aave  you  taken  in  tbeir  BteadP  Wnom  baa  your  tragu  muef 
irmed  with  ber  bowl  and  daggerP   the  Bentimental  muae  I  shouUI 
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hiive  said,  whom  you  liave  seated  in  tlie  tlirone  of  tragedy  ?  What 
heroes  has  she  reared  on  her  buskins  ? 

D.  O  !  our  good  friends  and  next-door  neighbours — honest 
tradesmen,  valiant  tars,  high-spirited  half-pay  officers,  philan- 
thropic  Jews,  virtuous  courtezans,  tender-hearted  braziers,  and 
sentimental  rat-catchers !  (a  little  bluff  or  so,  but  all  our  very 
generous,  tender-hearted  characters  are  a  little  rude  or  misan- 
thropic,  and  all  our  misanthropes  very  tender-hearted.) 

P.  But  I  pray  you,  friend,  in  what  actions,  great  or  interesting, 
ean  such  men  be  engaged  ? 

D.  They  give  away  a  great  deal  of  money :  find  rich  dowries 
for  young  men  and  maidens  who  have  all  other  good  qualities : 
they  brow-beat  lords,  baronets,  and  justices  of  the  peace  (for  they 
are  as  bold  as  Hector !) — they  rescue  stage-coaches  at  the  instant 
they  are  f alling  down  precipices ;  carry  away  inf  ants  in  the  sight 
of  opposing  armies ;  and  some  of  our  perf ormers  act  a  niuscular 
able-bodied  man  to  sueh  perfection,  that  our  dramatic  poets,  who 
always  have  the  actors  in  their  eye,  seldom  fail  to  make  their 
favourite  male  character  as  strong  as  Samson.  And  then  they 
take  such  prodigious  leaps  !  !  And  what  is  done  on  the  stage  is 
more  striking  even  than  what  is  acted.  I  once  remember  such  a 
deafening  explosion,  that  I  could  not  hear  a  word  of  the  play  for 
half  an  act  af ter  it :  and  a  Httle  real  gunpowder  being  set  fire  to 
at  the  same  time,  and  smelt  by  all  the  spectators,  the  naturahiess 
of  the  scene  was  quite  astonishing ! 

P.  But  how  can  you  connect  with  such  men  and  such  actions 
that  dependence  of  thousands  on  the  fate  of  one,  which  gives  so 
lofty  an  interest  to  the  personages  of  Shakespeare  and  the  Greek 
tragedians  ?  How  can  you  connect  with  them  that  sublimest  of 
all  feelings,  the  power  of  destiny  and  the  controlling  might  of 
heaven,  which  seems  to  elevate  the  characters  which  sink  beneath 
its  irresistible  blow  ? 

D.  O  mere  f  ancies !  We  seek  and  find  on  the  present  stage  our 
own  wants  and  passions,  our  own  vexations,  losses,  and  embar- 
rassments. 

P.  It  is  your  own  poor  pettifogging  nature,  then,  which  you 
desire  to  have  represented  before  you,  not  human  nature  in  ita 
height  and  vigour  ?  But  surely  you  might  find  the  former,  with 
all  its  joys  and  sorrows,  more  conveniently  in  your  own  houses 
and  parishes  ? 

D.  True !  but  here  comes  a  difference.  Fortune  is  blind,  but 
the  poet  bas  his  eyes  open,  and  is,  besides,  as  complaisant 
as  fortune   is   capricious.     He  makes  everything  turn  oux  ex- 
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a^tly  as  we  would  wish  it.     He  gratifies  us  by  representini»  those 
as  hateful  or  contemptible  whom  we  hate  and  wish  to  despise. 

P.  [Aside.]  That  is,  he  gratifies  your  envy  by  libelling  your 
superiors. 

D.  He  makes  all  those  precise  moralists,  who  affe^t  to  be  better 
than  their  neighbours,  tum  out  at  last  abject  hypociites,  trs 
and  hard-hearted  villains  ;  and  your  men  of  spirit.  who  take  th<ir 
girl  and  their  glass  with  equal  freedom,  prove  the  true  men  of 
honotvr,  and  (that  no  part  of  the  audience  mayremain  unsatisned) 
reform  in  the  last  scene,  and  leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  the 
ladiee  that  they  will  make  most  faithful  and  ezcellent  hushanda  : 
though  it  does  seem  a  pity,  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  gei  rid 
of  qualities  which  had  made  them  80  interesting !  Besides.  the 
poorbecome  rich  all  at  onee  ;  and  in  the  final  matrimonial  choice 
the  opulent  and  high-bom  themstdvrs  aiv  made  to  confess,  that 

VIRTUE     IS     THE     ONLY   TRUE     NOBILITY,   AND     THAT  A   LOVELY 
WOMAN    IS   A   DOWEY   OF   HERSELF  !    ! 

P.  Excellent !  But  you  have  for^otten  those  brilliant  ilashes 
of  loyalty,  those  patriotic  praises  of  the  Eingand  OM  England, 
which,  especially  if  conveyed  in  a  metaphor  from  the  Bhip  or  the 
shop,  so  often  solicit  and  uo  unfailinglyrective  the  public  plaudit  ! 
I  give  your  pmdence  credit  for  the  omlasiom  Por  the  whole 
system  of  your  drama  is  a  moraland  intellectaal  Jcu 
the  most  dangerous  kind,  andthosecommon-place  ranta  of  loyalty 
are  no  better  than  hypocrisy  Ln  your  playwrights,  and  yonr  own 
sympathywith  them  a  grosB  self-delusiom  Forthewhole 
of  dramatic  popularity  corsists  with  yoo,  Ln  the  confusion  and 
subversioxi  of  the  naturaJ  order  "!'  things,  their  causea  and  thetr 
effccts;  in  the  ezcitement  of  Bnrprise,hyrepresenting  the  qnalities 
of  liberality,  refined  feeling,  and  b  oice  Bense  of  honour  (those 
thingB  rather,  whioh  pass  among  you  Eor  such)  in  persons  and  in 
classes  of  lif  e  where  ezperience  teaches  us  LeasJ  i  ezped  them; 
Bnd  Lu  rewarding  with  the  Bympathiea  thai  are  the  dnea  o£  virtue 

ih oiminala    whom  Law,   reason,  and  religion,   have  ezoom« 

municated  from  onr  esteem  ! 

Anil  now,  good-nighl  !  Troly  1  mighl  have  written  iliis  last 
Bheei  withonl  having  gone  to  Germany,  bnl  I  fancied  myself 
talkingtoyou  byyonrown  fire-side:  and  canyou  thins  i(  a  small 
pleasure  to  me  to  torget,  now  and  then,  thal  I  aaa  not  theref 
Besides,you  and  my  otber  good  friends  bave  made  up  your  minda 
to  nii'  ;is  I  ain.  and  from  whatevex  place  I  write  you  will  ezpeot 
tli;it  ]i;irt  of  iny  "  Tra v<is  "  will  cousist  oi'  the  fuccursions  in  my 
tiwn  uiind. 
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LETTER  III. 

Ratzebttrg. 
No  little  fish  thrown  back  agaiii  into  the  water,  no  fly  uniru- 
prisoned  from  a  cnilcTs  hand,  could  more  buoyantly  enjoy  its 
element,  than  I  this  clean  and  peaceful  house,  with  this  lovely 
view  of  the  town,  groves,  and  lake  of  Ratzeburg,  froni  the  window 
at  which  I  am  wiiting.  My  spirits  certainly,  and  niy  health.  I 
fancied,  were  beginning  to  sink  under  the  noise,  dirt,  and  un- 
wholesome  air  of  our  Hamburg  hotel.  I  left  it  on  Sunday, 
Sept.  23rd,  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  poet  Klopstock 
to  the  Amtmann  of  Ratzeburg.  The  Amtmann  received  me  with 
kindness,  and  introduced  me  to  the  worthy  pastor,  who  agreed  to 
board  and  lodge  me  for  any  length  of  time  not  less  than  a  month. 
The  vehicle,  in  which  I  took  my  place,  was  considerably  larger 
than  an  English  stage-coach,  to  which  it  bore  much  the  same 
proportion  and  rude  resemblance  that  an  elephanfs  ear  does  to 
the  human.  Its  top  was  composed  of  naked  boards  of  different 
colours,  and  seeming  to  have  been  parts  of  different  wainscots. 
Instead  of  windows  there  were  leathern  curtains  with  a  little  eye 
of  glass  in  each  :  they  perf ectly  answered  the  purpose  of  keeping 
out  the  prospect  and  letting  in  the  cold.  I  could  observe  little, 
therefore,  but  the  inns  and  farm-houses  at  which  we  stopped. 
They  were  all  alike,  except  in  size :  one  great  room,  likc  a  bam. 
with  a  hay-loft  over  it,  the  straw  and  hay  dangling  in  tufts 
through  the  boards  which  formed  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and 
the  floor  of  the  loft.  From  this  room,  which  is  paved  like  a  street, 
8ometimes  one,  sometimes  two,  smaller  ones  are  enclosed  at  one 
end.  These  are  commonly  floored.  In  the  large  room  the  cattle, 
pigs,  poultry,  men,  women,  and  children,  live  in  amicable  com- 
munity :  yet  there  was  an  appearance  of  cleanliness  and  rustic 
comfort.  One  of  these  houses  I  measured.  It  was  a  hundred 
feet  in  length.  The  apartments  were  taken  off  from  one  corner. 
Between  these  and  the  stalls  there  was  a  small  interspace,  and 
here  the  breadth  was  forty-eight  feet,  but  thirty-two  where  the 
gtalls  were ;  of  course,  the  stalls  were  on  each  side  eight  f eet  in 
depth.  The  f aces  of  the  cows,  &c,  were  tumed  towards  the  room ; 
indeed  they  were  in  it,  so  that  they  had  at  least  the  comfort  of 
seeing  each  other's  faces.  Stall-feeding  is  universal  in  this  part  of 
Germany,  a  practice  concerning  which  the  agriculturist  and  the 
peet  are  likely  to  entertain  opposite  opinions — or  at  least,  to  hav^ 
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very  different  feelings.  The  wood-work  of  tkese  buildings  on  the 
outside  is  left  unplaistered,  as  in  oldhouses  auiong  us,  and  being 
painted  red  and  green,  it  cuts  and  tesselates  the  buildings  very 
gaily.  From  within  three  miles  of  Hamburg  akuost  to  Molln, 
which  is  thirty  miles  f rom  it,  the  country,  as  far  as  I  could  see  it, 
was  a  dead  flat,  only  varied  by  woods.  At  Mulln  it  became  more 
beautiful.  I  observed  a  small  lake  nearly  surrounded  witk  <,'roves, 
and  a  palace  in  view  belonging  to  the  king  of  Greafc  Britain,  and 
inhabited  by  the  inspector  of  the  forests.  We  were  nearly  the 
same  time  in  travelling  the  tkirty-five  miles  from  Hambti 
Ratzeburg  as  we  had  been  in  going  from  London  to  Yarmouth, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles. 

The  lake  of  Batzebnrg  runs  from  south  to  north,  abont  nine 
miles  in  length,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  three  miles  to  half  a 
mile.  About  a  mile  from  the  BOuthernmost  point  it  is  divided 
into  two,  of  course  very  nneqnal,  parfcs  by  an  island,  which  being 
connected  by  a  bridge  and  a  narrow  slip  of  laud  with  the  one 
shore,  and  by  anotlxr  bridge  of  immense  length  with  the  other 
shore,  forma  a  complete  isthmus.  On  this  Lsland  the  town  of 
Ratzeburg  is  built.  The  pastors  house  or  vicarage,  together 
with  tlie  Amtmcmn'8,  Amtsschreiber'8,  and  the  church,  stands  near 
the  summit  of  a  hill,  which  slopes  down  to  the  slip  of  land  and 
the  little  bridge,  from  which,  through  a  superb  military  gate,  you 
step  into  the  island-town  of  Ratzeburg.  This  again  is  its.lt'  a 
little  hill,  by  aseending  and  deseending  whi.-h  yon  arrive  at  1 1 1« • 
long  bridge,  and  bo  to  fche  other  shore.  The  water  to  the  Bonth  of 
the  fcown  is  called  I  he  Ldi  t  le  Lake,  wlii.-h  however  almost  engTOBSea 
the  beautiea  of  the  whole:  the  ahorea  being  jnsi  often  enongh 
green  and  bare  to  give  the  proper  effed  to  the  magnificenl  grovea 
which  occupj  the  greaterpari  of  their  circumf  erence.  Promthe 
turnings,  windings,  and  indentationa  of  the  shore,  tli«-  viewe  varv 
iiIiiim  t  every  fcen  ateps,  and  fche  whole  haa  a  Borl  of  tnajestio 
beauty,  a  Eenunine  grandem*.  At  fche  oorth  of  fche  Ghfeat  l.ak.-. 
,111.1  peeping  over  Lfc,  I  Bee  theseven  ohurch  towersof  Lnbeck,  at 
the  distance  of  fcwelve  or  bbirteen  tnil  distinctly  as  if 

fchey  were  not  three.    The  only  def ed  Ln  the  view  is,  bhal   l.\n/.- 

bnrg  is  Imilt  ciitirrly  of  n-d  l.ri.-ks.  aiul  all  the  1 -•>  roofed  with 

red  tileB.  To  the  eye,  therefore,  ii  presents  a  clump  <>f  briok-dusi 
red.  V<'t  tbiB  evening,  Oct.  LOth,  twentj  minutea  pajri  ftve,  I  sa-- 
the  town  perfectlj  beantiful,  and  the  whole  Boftened  down  Lnto 
com/plete  keeping,  Lf  I  may  borrow  a  fcenn  from  fche  painters.  Tho 
aky  over  Btatzeburg  and  aU  fche  eaat  waa  b  pure  evening  blue, 
whda    ->vcr  the   w.  -t     ll    wa.s    OOVered   with    liL.rht    sandy   clouda. 
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flence  a  deep  red  light  spread  over  the  whole  prospect,  in  xmdis- 
turbed  harmony  with  the  red  town,  the  brown-red  woods,  and  the 
yellow-red  reeds  on  the  skirts  of  the  lake.  Two  or  three  boats, 
with  single  persons  paddling  them,  floated  up  and  down  in  the 
rich  light,  which  not  only  was  itself  in  harmony  with  all,  but 
brought  all  mto  harmony. 

I  should  have  told  you  that  I  went  back  to  Hamburg  on  Thurs- 
day  (Sept.  27th)  to  take  leave  of  my  friend,  who  travels  south- 
ward,  and  returned  hither  on  the  Monday  following.  From 
Empfelde,  a  village  half-way  from  Ratzeburg,  I  walked  to  Ham- 
burg  through  deep  sandy  roads  and  a  dreary  flat :  the  soil  every- 
where  white,  hungiy,  and  excessively  pulverized ;  but  the  approach 
to  the  city  is  pleasing.  Light  cool  country-houses,  which  you 
can  look  through  and  see  the  gardens  behind  them,  with  arbours 
and  treUis  work,  and  thick  vegetable  walls,  and  trees  in  cloisters 
and  piazzas,  each  house  with  neat  rails  before  it,  and  green  seats 
within  the  rails.  Every  object,  whether  the  growth  of  nature  or 
the  work  of  man,  was  neat  and  artificial.  It  pleased  me  far 
better  than  if  the  houses  and  gardens  and  pleasure-fields  had 
been  in  a  nobler  taste :  f or  this  nobler  taste  would  have  been  mere 
apery.  The  busy,  anxious,  money-loving  merchant  of  Hamburg 
could  only  have  adopted,  he  could  not  have  enjoyed,  the  simplicity 
of  nature.  The  mind  begins  to  love  nature  by  iniitating  human 
conveniences  in  nature ;  but  this  is  a  step  in  intellect,  though  a 
low  one ;  and  were  it  not  so,  yet  all  around  me  spoke  of  innocent 
enjoyment  and  sensitive  comforts,  and  I  entered  with  unscru- 
pulous  sympathy  into  the  enjoyments  and  comforts  even  of  the 
busy,  anxious,  money-loving  merchants  of  Hamburg.  In  this 
charitable  and  cathoHc  mood  I  reached  the  vast  ramparts  of  the 
city.  These  are  huge  green  cushions,  one  rising  above  the  other, 
with  trees  growing  in  tbe  interspaces,  pledges,  and  symbols  of  a 
long  peace.  Of  my  retum  I  have  nothing  worth  communicating, 
except  that  I  took  extra  post,  which  answers  to  posting  in  Eng- 
land.  These  north  German  post-chaises  are  uncovered  wicker 
carts.  An  English  dust-cart  is  a  piece  of  finery,  a  chef  cVceuwe  of 
mechanism,  compared  with  them :  and  the  horses !  a  savage 
might  use  their  ribs  instead  of  his  fingers  for  a  numeration  table. 
Wherever  we  stopped,  the  postilion  fed  his  cattle  with  the  brown 
rye  bread  of  which  he  ate  himself,  all  breakfasting  together,  only 
the  horses  had  no  gin  to  their  water,  and  the  postilion  no  water 
to  his  gin.  Now  and  henceforward  for  subjects  of  more  interest 
to  you,  and  to  the  objects  in  search  of  which  I  left  you;  nameJy, 
the  literati  and  literature  of  Germany. 
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Believe  nie,  I  walked  with  an  impression  of  awe  on  my  spiritfi 

as  W and  myself  accompanied  Mr.  Klopstock  to  the  house  o 

liis  brother,  the  poet,  which  stands  about  a  ijuarter  ^>f  a  mile  fron 
the  city  gate.  It  is  one  of  a  row  of  little  coninion-piaee  sunnner 
houses(for  so  theylooked),  witk  four  or  five  rowa  of  young  meagn 
elm-trees  before  the  windows,  beyond  which  is  a  green,  and  fchei 
a  dead  flat  intersected  with  several  roads.  Whatever  beaufr 
(thought  I)  may  be  before  the  poefs  eyes  at  present,  it  mus 
certainly  be  purely  of  his  own  creation.  We  waited  a  fe> 
minutes  in  a  neat  little  parlour,  ornamented  with  the  figu> 
two  of  theMuses  and  with  prints,  the  subjects  of  whichwero  Eron 
Klopstock's  odes.  The  poet  entered.  I  waa  mnch  disappointei 
in  his  countenance,  and  recognized  in  it  no  likeness  to  the  busl 
There  was  no  comprehension  in  the  forehead,  no  weight  over  tli 
eye-brows,  no  expression  of  pecnliarity,  moral  or  LntellectaaL  0] 
the  eyes,  no  massiveness  in  the  general  countenance.  He  ia, 
anything.  rather  below  the  middle  size.  He  wore  very  large  hali 
boots  which  liis  Lega  filled,  bo  fearfully  were  they  aw<  illen.    Howevei 

though  neither  W nor  nryself  coidd  discover  any  indicatiun 

of  sublimity  or  enthtisiasm  in  his  physiognomy,  we  were  botl 
equally  impressed  with  his  liveliness,  and  his  kind  and  read; 
courtesy.  He  talked  inFrench  with  myfriend,  and  with  difficult; 
spoke  a  few  sentences  to  me  in  English.  His  enunciation  waa  no 
inthi'l<Mi  allected  by  the  entire  wanl  of  bia  apper  teeth.  Th 
conversatinii  hegan  mi  liis  part  bythe  expression  of  hia  rapture  R 
fche  Burrender  of  the  detachmenl  of  Prench  troopa  under  GK 
Humbert.  Their  proceedinga  in  Lrelandwith  regard  to  the  com 
mitteewhich  they  had  appointed,  with  theresi  of  their  organizin) 

system.  Beemed  bo  have  given  the  ] t  greal  entertainment.     B< 

tlii'n  ili'1-lari'il  Iiis  sanguine  belief  in  -NTelson'8  victory,  and  antici 
pated  its  confirmation  with  a  keen  and  triumphanl  pleasure.  Hi 
words.  bones,  looka,  implied  the  mosl  rehemenl  Lnti-GallicaniBJi] 
Tlie  subjectchangedtoliterature,  and  I  Lnquired  Ln  Latin  concem 

Lngthe  bistorj  of  German  | t  ry  and  the  older  German  poets.    T< 

my  greal  a  tonishment  he  conf  eased,  thal  he  knew  rerylitth  oi 

fche  Bubject.     He  had  Lnd 1  occasionally  read  one  or  fcwo  of  theu 

elder  writers,  bu1  ao1  bo  aa  fco  enable  him  fco  Bpeak  of  their  merits 
Prof<  —  i'  Bbeling,  he  Baid,  would  probabrj  give  me  everyinfor 
mation  of  fchis  kind:  fche  mbjed  had  qo1  partic^iariy  excited  hii 
curioBiby.  He  fchen  fcalked  of  Milton  and  Glover,  and  fchoughl 
Glover'a  blank  rerse  aperior  to  Blilton'  .  W  —  and  i 
azpressed  our  Burpriae:  and  my  friend  gave  bia  definition  and 
notion  of  harmonioua  rerse,  thal  Ll  oonaisted  (the  Bnglish  Lambii 
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blank  verse  above  all)  in  tlie  apt   arrangenient   of  pauses   and 
cadences,  and  tlie  sweep  of  whole  paragrapbs, 

'  with  many  a  winding  bout 


Ot'  .inked  sweetness  long  di-awn  out," 

and  not  in  tbe  even  flow,  mucb  less  in  tbe  prorninence  or  antitbetic 
vigour,  of  single  lines,  wbicb  were  indeed  injurious  to  tbe  total 
effect,  except  wbere  tbey  were  introduced  for  some  specific  pur- 
pose.  Klopstock  assented,  and  said  tbat  be  meant  to  confine 
Glover's  superiority  to  single  lines.  He  told  us  tbat  be  bad  read 
Milton,  in  a  prose  translation,  wben  be  was  fourteen.*     I  under- 

stood  bim  tbus  myself,  and  W interpreted  Klopstock's  Frencb 

as  I  bad  already  construed  it.  He  appeared  to  know  very  little  of 
Milton — or  indeed  of  our  poets  in  general.  He  spoke  witb  great 
indignation  of  tbe  Englisb  prose  translation  of  his  Messiab.  All 
tbe  translations  bad  been  bad,  very  bad — but  tbe  Englisb  was  no 
translation — tbere  were  pages  on  pages  not  in  tbe  original : — and 

balf  tbe  original  was  not  to  be  found  in  tbe  translation.     W 

fcold  bim  tbat  I  intended  to  translate  a  f ew  of  bis  odes  as  specimens 
}f  German  lyrics ;  be  tben  said  to  me  in  Englisb,  "  I  wisb  you 
would  render  into  Englisb  some  select  passages  of  tbe  Messiab, 
xnd  revenge  me  of  your  countryman  !"  It  was  tbe  liveliest  tbing 
svhich  he  produced  in  tbe  whole  conversation.  He  told  us  that  his 
Eirst  ode  was  fifty  years  older  tban  bis  last.  I  looked  at  him  with 
inuch  emotion — I  considered  him  as  tbe  venerable  father  of 
Grerinan  poetiy ;  as  a  good  man ;  as  a  Cbristian ;  seventy-f our  years 
)ld  ;  witb  legs  enorcnously  swollen ;  yet  active,  Hvely,  cbeerful,  and 
kind  and  communicative.  My  eyes  felt  as  if  a  tear  were  swelling 
into  them.  In  tbe  portrait  of  Lessing  there  was  a  toupee  periwig, 
vhich  enormously  injured  the  effect  of  bis  physiognomy ;  Klop- 
jtock  wore  tbe  same,  powdered  and  frizzled.  By  the  by,  old  men 
mgbt  never  to  wear  powder :  tbe  contrast  between  a  large  snow- 
vbite  wig  and  tbe  colour  of  an  old  man's  skin  is  disgusting,  and 
vrinkles  in  such  a  neighbourhood  appear  only  channels  for  dirt. 
[t  is  an  honour  to  poets  and  great  men,  that  you  tbink  of  them  as 
jarts  of  nature ;  and  any  thing  of  trick  and  f ashion  wounds  you 
n  them  as  much  as  when  you  see  venerable  yews  cHpped  into 
niserable  peacocks.  Tbe  author  of  tbe  Messiab  should  have  worn 
lis  own  grey  hair.  His  powder  and  periwig  were  to  the  eye  what 
Mr.  Virgil  woidd  be  to  the  ear. 

■  This  was  accidentally  conftnned  to  me  by  that  the  young  poet  set  a  particular  valne  0:1 

.n  old  German  gentleman  at  Helmstadt,  who  a  translation  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  atd  ahvays 

uid  been  Klopstocbs  school  and  bed  fellow.  slept  Tvith  it  under  bis  cillow. 
Unong  other   boyisb   auecdutes.  i;e   re-ated 
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Klopstock  dwelt  niuch  on  the  superior  power  which  tbe  German 
language  possessed  of  concentrating  meaning.  He  said  he  had 
often  translated  parts  of  Honier  and  VirgiL  line  by  line,  aud  a 
German  line  proved  ahvays  sufficient  for  a  Greek  or  Latin  one.  Lu 
English  you  cannot  do  tbis.  I  answered,  that  in  Enghsh  we  could 
commonly  ^ender  one  Greek  heroic  line  in  a  line  and  a  half  of  our 
common  heroic  metre,  and  I  conjectured  that  this  liue  an<l  a  half 
would  be  found  to  contain  no  more  syllables  than  one  Gennan  or 
Greek  hexameter.  He  did  not  understand  me :  *  and  I  wht  >  wished 
to  hear  his  opinions,  not  to  correct  tbem,  was  glad  that  he  did  not. 

We  now  took  our  leave.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Frenoh 
Revolution  Klopstock  wrote  odes  of  congratulation.  He  received 
some  honorary  presents  from  the  French  Republic  (a  golden  crown 
I  believe),  and,  like  our  Priestley,  was  iuvited  to  a  seat  in  the  legis- 
lature,  which  he  declined.  But  when  French  liberty  metamor- 
phosed  herself  into  a  fury,  he  sent  back  these  presents  with  a 
palinodia,  declaring  bis  abhorrence  of  their  proceedings :  and 
since  then  he  has  been  perhaps  more  than  enough  an  Auti-i  ralli- 
can.  I  mean,  that  in  his  just  contempt  and  detestati<<n  of  th< 
crimes  and  follies  of  the  Revolutionists,  he  suffers  hnnself  to  for- 
get  that  the  revolution  itself  isa  processof  tbe  DivineProvidencej 

*  Kl<j)ist<ick's  observatlon  was  partly  true  througfa  all  their  Eimple  and  compound  pre- 

and partly  erroneous.    [n  the  literal  Benseol  positions,  and   many  of  their  adverbs,  and 

bis  words,  and  if  «<•  eonfine  the  comparison  thai  witb  im>-t  of  iheee  tbe  Qermans  have 

to the average of  space  requlred  for  tl»'  ex-  ii»'  same  privilege  as  we  have  <t  divlding 

prestiion    <>i'  the  sami  the   two  themfrom  theverband  pladng  them  at  the 

[anguagi  s,  it  iserroneous.    I  bave  tranalated  end  <<i  the  sentenee,  you  will  bavt 

some  German  hezi ters  into  Engllsh  hexa-  mliy  In  comprehending  the  reallty  and  ibe 

meters,  and  flnd,  that  i  ;.  ■    three  canse  of  thh    uperior  power  in  tbe  Gennan 

Lines  Kngllsh  will  expreea  four  llnes  Werman,  ol  condcnsing  meanlng,  in   whicfa   it-  great 

I  h  ■  reason  is  evident :  our  language  abounds  poel  exulted.    It  i-  impossible  t<<  read  ball 

ln     monosyllables    and    dissyUables,     Tbe  a  doxen  pages  of  Wlcland  without  pi 

i.' '111111.  n  t less  than  ipolysyl-  that  in  tnls  respecl  tbe  German  basnortval 

lable    language     Bul    Ln    anotber  polni    of  buttbeQreek.    Andyetlseem  tofeei, tbat 

view  the  remark  wos  not  without  foundation,  concentraUon    01  lon   li    noi    t im 

For    il»'   Qerman   possesslng   il»;  same  un-  happiest  mode  <■!  expreaslng  thls  exoellence, 

limlted  privUegeof  forming oompounda, both  whlcfa  .-<■<  ms  to  consul  nol  m  mnch  Lnthe 

witb  prepositions  and   with  epithets,  as  the  li  ping  an  tmpres> 

Qreek,  lt  can  express  the  richesi  singleQreek  bIoi  unlty  and  simultaneousnesa 

wordin  m  one, and  is tnus freed  withwhlch  tbe  impression  i-  oonveyed,     it 

ftom  thi  ■'   weah  <<r  ungraceful  teud    to  maki    their  ianguage  more  plctur- 

paraphrases.    [wUlcontent  mj  ell  withone  esque:  li  nagesbetter,     W 

example  ai  present,  vix,  tbeuseof  tl»'  pre»  obtalned  thls  power  In  part bj  oiireompounc 

flxed   pari  tb  verbs  derived from  the  Latln    and  tbesenoe 

to    n  i»i   away,  oi  ■    doubl   Indn 

en  to  rend  to  ]  ■   torend  Bfllton  both  to  the  nse  and  the  abuse  of  Latii 

oul  "i  a  thlng,  in  the  itivou,    But  stlU  these  preflxed  | 

en  tomell     ver,  zer,  ent,  schmelten  convcying  n<    -•  [  i ■  .< i ■■  01  teparable  .iniiiR 

aiul  in  hk"  mannei  through    atl  the  verbs,  t<<  the  mi 

id  i ;  ii      nsldei  only bow  acton  il»'  mindwitfa  ili<-  i<m-<-  <<r  livellnesi 

much  we  should  feel  the  loas  of  tbepreflxoai  <>f  an  original  and   bomngem 

bedropt,  besprin  icb  a    the  Qerman  is,  and  besides,  are  ooo 

..iii   poetical  language,  and  tben   thlnh  thal  Hn<<l  tu  wrt-iin  worda. 
tbia  uune   im<«i<'  <>f   oomciosilton  ls  curriod 
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and  tliat  i6  the  folly  of  men  is  the  wisdoni  of  God,  so  are  their 
iniquities  instniments  of  His  goodness.  From  Klopstock's  house 
we  walked  to  the  ramparts,  discoursing  together  on  the  poet  and 
his  conversation,  till  our  attention  was  diverted  to  the  beauty  and 
singularity  uf  the  sunset  and  its  effects  on  the  objects  around  us. 
There  were  woods  in  the  distance.  A  rich  sandy  light  (nay,  of  a 
much  deeper  colour  than  sandy)  lay  over  these  woods  that  black- 
ened  in  the  blaze.  Over  that  part  of  the  woods  which  lay  imme- 
diately  under  the  intenser  Hght,  a  brassy  mist  floated.  The  trees 
on  the  raruparts,  and  the  people  moving  to  and  fro  between  them, 
were  cut  or  divided  into  equal  segments  of  deep  shade  and  brassy 
light.  Had  the  trees,  and  the  bodies  of  the  men  and  women,  been 
divided  into  equal  segments  by  a  rule  or  pair  of  compasses,  the 
portions  could  not  have  been  more  regular.  All  else  was  obscure. 
It  was  a  f airy  scene !  and  to  increase  its  romantic  character,  among 
the  moving  objects  thus  divided  into  altemate  shade  and  bright- 
ness  was  a  beautiful  child,  dressed  with  the  elegant  sinrplicity  of 
an  English  child,  riding  on  a  stately  goat,  the  saddle,  bridle,  and 
other  accoutrements  of  which  were  in  a  high  degree  costly  and 
splendid.  Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  Haruburg  let  me  say,  that 
I  remained  a  day  or  two  longer  than  I  otherwise  should  have  done, 
in  order  to  be  present  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  the  patron  saint 
of  Hamburg,  expecting  to  see  the  civic  pomp  of  this  commercial 
Republic.  I  was,  however,  disappointed.  There  were  no  proces- 
sions ;  two  or  three  sermons  were  preached  to  two  or  three  old 
women  in  two  or  three  churches,  and  St.  Michael  and  his  patron- 
age  wished  elsewhere  by  the  higher  classes,  all  places  of  entertain- 
ment,  theatre,  &c,  being  shut  up  on  this  day.  In  Hamburg  there 
seems  to  be  no  religion  at  all :  in  Lubeck  it  is  confined  to  the 
women.  The  men  seem  determined  to  be  divorced  from  their 
wives  in  the  other  world,  if  they  cannot  in  this.  Tou  will  not 
easily  conceive  a  more  singxdar  sight  than  is  presented  by  the  vast 
aisle  of  the  principal  church  at  Lubeck  seen  f rom  the  organ-loft : 
for  being  filled  with  f emale  servants  and  persons  in  the  same  class 
of  blfe,  and  all  their  caps  having  gold  and  silver  cauls,  it  appears 
like  a  rich  pavement  of  gold  and  silver. 
I  will  conclude  this  letter  with  the  mere  transcription  of  notes, 

which  my  friend  W made  of  his  conversations  with  Klopstock 

during  the  interviews  that  took  place  after  my  departure.  On 
these  I  shall  make  but  one  remark  at  present,  and  that  will  appear 
a  presumptuous  one,  namely,  that  Klopstock's  remarks  on  the 
venerable  sage  of  Konigsberg  are  to  my  own  knowledge  injurioua 
and  mistaken;  and  so  far  is  it  frora  being  true  that  his  system  is 
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now  given  up,  tliat  throughout  tbe  Uuiversities  of  Germany  there 
is  uot  a  single  professor  who  is  not  eitker  a  Kantean  or  a  disciple 
of  Fichte,  whose  system  is  built  on  the  Kantean,  and  presupposes 
its  truth  ;  or  lastly,  who,  though  an  antagonist  of  Kant  as  to  his 
theoretical  work,  has  not  embraced  wholly  or  in  part  his  moral 
system,  and  adopted  part  of  his  nomenclature.  "  Klopstock 
having  wished  to  see  the  Calvary  of  Cumberland,  and  asked  what 
was  thought  of  it  in  England,  I  went  to  Renmanfs  (the  Engliah 
bookseller),  wkere  I  procured  the  Analytical  Review,  iu  which  is 
contained  the  review  of  Cumberland's  Calvary.  I  remembered  to 
have  read  there  some  specimens  of  a  blank  verse  translation  of  the 
Messiah.     I  had  mentioned  this  to  Klopstock,  and  he  had  a  great 

desire  to  see  them.     I  walked  over  to  his  house  aud  put  tko  1 1% 

into  his  hands.  On  adverting  to  his  own  poem,  he  told  me  he 
began  the  Messiah  when  he  was  seventeen :  he  devoted  three  entire 
years  to  the  plan  without  composing  a  single  line.  He  was  greatly 
at  a  loss  in  what  manner  to  execute  his  work.  There  were  no 
successful  specimens  of  versification  in  the  German  lanj 
before  this  time.  The  first  three  cautos  he  wrote  in  a  spei 
measured  or  numerous  prose.  This.  though  done  with  much 
labour  and  some  success,  was  far  from  satisfying  him.  He  had 
composed  hexameters  both  Latin  and  Gn  rk  as  a  school  exerciBe, 
and  there  had  been  also  in  the  German  language  attempts  Ln  tliat 
style  i»f  versification.  These  wore  only  of  very  moderate  merit. 
One  day  he  was  struck  with  the  ideaof  wliat  could  be  done  in  thia 
way — he  kept  his  room  a  whole  dav.  cvcii  weni  without  liis  diiuicr, 
and  f  ound  thal  intheevening  be  had  written  bwenty-three  hexa- 
meters,  versifying  a  parl  ofwhal  he  bad  before  written  in  prose, 
ETomthai  time,  pleased  with  his  efforts,  be  composed  no  more  in 
T  i-day  be  informed  methathehadfinishedhisplan  before 
beread  Milton.  He  was  enchanted  to  see  an  author  who  before 
bim had trod the  lamepath,  Thisis  a  contradiction  of  whal  be 
said  before.  Ee  did  not  wiflh  to  speai  of  bia  poem  to  any  one  (dll 
it  was  Gnished:  bul  some  of  hia  Eriends  who  bad  seen  whal  behad 

bjoished,  tor nted  bim  lill  be  bad  consented  fco  publish  a  few 

iii  a  joumal     He  was  then,  I  believe,  rery  young,  about 

twenty-five.    Theresi  wasprintedal  differenl  periods,  f our  1 ka 

;it  a  time.  The  receptiou  given  to  the  firsl  specimens  was  bighly 
Battering.  He  was  nearly  hhirty  years  iii  Gnishing  the  whole 
poem,  hnt  of  bhese  thirty  years  nol  more  than  two  weVe  employed 
in  the  composition.  IIc  only  composed  in  favonrable  momentsj 
be  ides,  be  bad  other  occupations,  Hevalues  bim  elf  upon  the 
plau  of  bis  odes,  and  accusea  the  modem  LyricaJ  writera  of  gros* 
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deficiency  in  this  respect.  I  laid  the  same  accusation  against 
Horace :  lie  would  not  hear  of  it,  but  waived  the  discussion.  He 
called  Ronsseau's  Ode  to  Fortune  a  moral  dissertation  in  stanzas. 
1  spoke  of  Dryden's  St.  Cecilia ;  but  he  did  not  seem  f  aniiliar  with 
our  writers.  He  wished  to  know  the  distinctions  between  our 
dramatic  and  epic  blank  verse.  He  recommended  me  to  read  his 
Hermann  before  I  read  either  tbe  Messiah  or  the  odes.  He  flattered 
himself  that  some  time  or  other  his  draniatic  poems  would  be 
known  in  England.  He  had  not  heard  of  Cowper.  He  thought 
that  Yoss  in  his  translation  of  the  Iliad  had  done  violence  to  the 
idiom  of  the  German,  and  had  sacrificed  it  to  the  Greek,  not 
remembering  sufliciently  that  eacb  language  has  its  particular 
spirit  and  genius.  He  said  Lessing  was  the  first  of  their  drainatic 
writers.  I  complained  of  Nathan  as  tedious.  He  said  there  was 
not  enough  of  action  in  it ;  but  that  Lessing  was  the  most  chaste 
of  their  writers.  He  spoke  f  avourably  of  G-oethe ;  but  said  that 
his  Soitows  of  Werter  was  his  best  work,  better  than  any  of 
his  draruas :  he  pref erred  the  first  written  to  the  rest  of  Goetbe's 
dramas.  Schiller's  Robbers  he  found  so  extravagant,  that  he 
could  not  read  it.  I  spoke  of  the  scene  of  the  setting  sun.  He 
did  not  know  it.  He  said  Schiller  coidd  not  live.  He  thought 
Don  Carlos  the  best  of  bis  dramas ;  but  said  that  the  plot  was 
inextricable.  It  was  evident  he  knew  Httle  of  Schiller's  works : 
indeed,  he  said  he  could  not  read  them.  Burger,  he  said,  was  a 
true  poet,  and  would  live;  that  Schiller,  on  the  contrary,  must 
soon  be  f orgotten ;  that  he  gave  hiraself  up  to  the  imitation  of 
Shakespeare,  who  often  was  extravagant,  but  that  Schiller  was 
ten  thousand  times  more  so.  He  spoke  very  slightingly  of  Kotze- 
bue,  as  an  immoral  author  in  the  first  place,  and  next  as  deficient 
in  power.  At  Yienna,  said  he,  tbey  are  transported  with  him; 
but  we  do  not  reckon  the  people  of  Yienna  either  the  wisest  or  the 
wittiest  people  of  Germany.  He  said  Wieland  was  a  charming 
author,  and  a  sovereign  master  of  his  own  language  :  that  in  this 
respect  Goethe  could  not  be  compared  to  him,  nor  indeed  could  any- 
body  else.  He  said  that  his  fault  was  to  be  fertile  to  exuberance. 
I  told  him  the  Oberon  had  just  been  translated  into  English.  He 
asked  me  if  I  was  not  deligkted  with  the  poem.  I  answered  that 
I  thought  the  story  began  to  flag  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  book, 
and  observed  that  it  was  unworthy  of  a  man  of  genius  to  make 
tbe  interest  of  a  long  poem  turn  entirely  upon  animal  gratification. 
He  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  excuse  this  by  saying,  that  there 
are  different  subjects  for  poetry,  and  that  poets  are  not  willing  to 
be  restricted  in  their  choice.     I  answered,  that  I  thought  the  pas~ 
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sion  of  love  as  well  siiited  to  tlie  purposes  of  poetry  as  any  other 
passion ;  but  that  lt  was  a  cheap  way  of  pleasing  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  reader  through  a  long  poeni  on  the  mere  appetite.  Well! 
but,  said  he,  you  see  that  such  poems  please  everyhody.  1 
answered,  that  it  was  the  proviii.ce  of  a  great  poet  to  raise  people 
up  to  his  own  level,  not  to  descend  to  theirs.  He  agreed,  and  con- 
fossed  that  on  no  account  whatsoever  wotdd  he  have  written  a 
work  like  the  Oberon.  He  spoke  in  raptures  of  Wieland's  style, 
aud  pointed  out  the  passage  where  Retzia  is  delivered  of  her 
cliiLl  as  exquisitely  beautiful.  I  said  that  I  did  not  pereeive  any 
\i  iv  .striking  passages ;  but  that  I  made  allowance  fnr  the  imper. 
fections  of  a  translation.  Of  the  thefts  of  Wieland,  he  aaid,  they 
were  so  exquisitely  managed,  that  the  greatest  writers  mighl  be 
prond  to  steal  as  he  did.  He  considered  the  books  and  fables  of 
old  romance  writers  in  the  light  of  the  aneient  mythology,  as  a 
sort  of  common  property,  from  which  a  man  was  free  to  tako 
whatever  he  could  niake  a  good  nse  of.  An  Englishman  had  pre- 
sented  him  with  the  odes  of  Collins,  which  he  had  read  with 
pleasure.  He  knew  little  or  nothing  of  Gray,  except  liis  Elegy  in 
a  Churchyard.  He  complained  of  the  fool  in  Lear.  I  observed 
fchal  He  seemed  to  give  a  terrible  wildness  to  the  distress,  but  still 
he  complained.  He  asked  whether  it  was  not  allowed,  that  Pope 
had  written  rhymed  poetry  with  more  skill  than  any  of  our  writeri 
— I  said  I  preferred  Dryden,  because  his  eouplets  liad  greater 
variety  in  their  movement  Ee  thoughl  my  reas.m  a  goodoue; 
lmt  asked whether the rhyme of  Popewerenol  moreezact.  Thii 
question  I  understood  as  applying  to  the  final  terminations,  and 
observed  to  him.thal  I  believedit  wasthecase;  butthal  [thougU 
it  was  easy  to  ezcuse  some  inaccuracy  in  the  final  Bounds  if  the 
general  sweep  of  the  verse  was  Buperior.  1  told  him  thal  we  werf 
■  exacl  wit  li  regard  to  i  he  BnaJ  endingsof  Lines  as  I  ae  Prenclu 
He  did  noi  Beem  to  knowthal  we  made  no  distinction  betweei 
masculine  and  f eminine  (i.e.  single or  double]  rhymes:  al  least  hf 
jnit  inquiries  to  me  on  this  Bubject  Ee  Beemed  to  tliiuk  tha1  nd 
Language  could  ever  l"1  so  far  formed  as  t li.it  ii  mighl  nol  be  en* 
riched  by  idioms  borrowed  Erom  another  tongue.  I  Baid  thia  was 
a  very  dangeroua  practice,  and  addedthai  I  thoughl  Bfilton  hafl 
often  injured  both  his  prose  andverse  by  taking  this  libertytod 

frequently.     I  r< mmended  t"  him  the  prose  works  ol  Dryden  aa 

models  of  pure  and  native  Elnglish,     l  was  treading  upon  tendafl 
ground,  as  I  have  reason  t o  supposc  that  he  has  himaelf  LiheraHj 
indulged  in  bhe  practice. 
The  same  day  l  dined  at  Mr.  Klop.stock's,  where  I  hu-d  thc  plea- 
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sure  of  a  tliird  interview  witli  tlie  poet.  We  talked  principally 
about  indifferent  things.  I  asked  him  what  lie  thought  of  Kant. 
He  said  that  his  reputation  was  much  on  the  decline  in  Gerniany. 
That  f  or  his  own  part  he  was  not  surprised  to  find  it  so,  as  the  works 
of  Kant  were  to  him  utterly  incomprehensible — that  he  had  often 
been  pestered  by  the  Kanteans  ;  but  was  rarely  in  the  practice  of 
arguing  with  theni.  His  custoin  was  to  produce  the  book,  open  it, 
and  point  to  a  passage,  and  beg  they  would  explain  it.  This  they 
ordinarily  attenipted  to  do  by  substituting  their  own  ideas.  I  do 
not  want,  I  say,  an  explanation  of  your  own  ideas,  but  of  the  pass- 
age  which  is  before  us.  In  this  way  I  generally  bring  the  dispute 
to  an  iuiniediate  conclusion.  He  spoke  of  Wolf  e  as  the  first  meta- 
physician  they  had  in  Germany.  Wolfe  had  followers,  but  they 
could  hardly  be  called  a  sect ;  and  luckily  till  the  appearance  of 
Kant,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  Germany  had  not  been  pestered  by 
any  sect  of  philosophers  whatsoever,  but  that  each  man  had 
separately  pursued  his  inquiries  uncontrolled  by  the  dogmas  of  a 
master.  Kant  had  appeared  ambitious  to  be  the  f ounder  of  a  sect ; 
that  he  had  succeeded ;  but  that  the  Germans  were  now  coming  to 
their  senses  again.  That  Nicolai  and  Engel  had  in  different  ways 
contributed  to  disenchant  the  nation,  but  above  all  the  incompre- 
hensibility  of  the  philosopher  and  his  philosophy.  He  seemed 
pleased  to  hear  that  as  yet  Kantfs  doctrines  had  not  met  with 
many  admirers  in  England — did  not  doubt  but  that  we  bad  too 
much  wisdom  to  be  duped  by  a  writer  who  set  at  defiance  the 
common  sense  and  common  understandings  of  men.  We  talked 
of  tragedy.  He  seemed  to  rate  highly  the  power  of  exciting  tears ; 
I  said  that  nothing  was  moi'e  easy  than  to  deluge  an  audience — 
that  it  was  done  every  day  by  the  meanest  writers. 

I  must  remind  you,  my  friend,  first,  that  these  notes,  &c,  are 
not  intended  as  specimens  of  Klopstock's  intellectual  power,  or 
even  "  colloquial  prowess,"  to  judge  of  which  by  an  accidental  con- 
yersation,  and  this  with  strangers,  and  those,  too,  foreigners, 
vould  be  not  only  unreasonable,  but  calumnious.  Secondly,  I 
attribute  little  other  interest  to  the  remarks  than  what  is  derived 
from  the  celebrity  of  the  person  who  made  them.  Lastly,  if  you 
ask  me  whether  I  have  read  the  Messiah,  and  what  I  think  of  lt, 
I  answer — as  yet  the  first  f  our  books  only :  and  as  to  my  opinion 
(the  reasons  of  which  hereafter)  you  may  guess  it  from  what  I 
could  not  help  muttering  to  mys«lf,  when  the  good  pastor  this 

uiorning  told  me  that  Klopstock  was  the  German  Milton "  a 

very  German  Milton  indeed ! ! ! Heaven  preserve  you,  and 

S.   T.   COLEBIDGE 
T 
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Quid  quod prafalione  pramunieriui  libetlum,  qu&  conor  omutm  ofTehdiculi  ansam  prr& 
cidere?    Neque  quiequam  addubito,  quin  ea  candidis  omnib\  Quid  autem 

facias  istis,  qui  rel  ob  ingcnii  pertinaciam  sibi  satisfieri  twlint,  rd  stupidiores  sint,  quam 
iit  satisfactifmem  intelligant  ?  .Xam  quemadmodum  Simonides  dixit,  Thessalos  hel>etiortt 
etse  quam  ut  possint  a  se  decipi,  ita  quosdam  videas  stupidwres  quam  ut  placari  queant. 
Adha>c,non  mirum  est,  invenire  quod  calumnietur  qui  ni/iil  aliud  quarit  nisi  quodcalum- 
nietur. 

Ekasmus  ad  Dorpium,  Theologum. 

IX  the  rifaciniento  of  The  Friend,  I  have  iuserted  extraets  froiu 
the  Coaciuncs  <<d  l'i>pnh<iii,  priuted,  though  searcely  published, 
in  theyear  1795,  iu  the  very  heat  aud  height  of  my  anti-ministeria] 
enthusiasm:  these  in  proof  that  my  principles  oi  poliHc8  have 
sustained  no  change.  In  the  present  chapter  I  have  auuexed  to 
my  Letters  from  Germany,  with  particular  reference  to  that. 
which  contains  a  disquisition  on  the  modern  drama,  a  critique  on 
the  tragedy  of  Bertram,  written  within  the  Last  twelve  months: 
in  proof  that  I  have  been  as  falsely  char-vil  v.  it  h  any  fickleness  in 
my  principles  of  tndc.  The  letter  was  written  toa  friend,  and  the 
apparent  abruptuess  with  which  it  begius  isowing  to  the  oniission 
of  the  iutroductory  sentences. 

You  remember,  my  dcar  Sir,  that  Mr.  Whitbread,  shortly  before 
bis  death,  proposcd  t<>  the  assembled  subscribers  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  that  the  coueera  should  be  farmed  to  some  responsible 

individual  onder  certain  c litions  and  limitations:  and  thal  bifl 

proposal  was  rejected,  nol  without  indignation,  as  subversive  ol 
the  iiuiiii  object,  Eor  the  attainrnenl  of  whicb  the  enlightened  and 
patriol  ic  assemblage  of  philodramatists  had  been  indnced  to  riak 
their  subscriptions.  Nbw  this  objecl  waa  avowed  to  be  no  Lesa 
than  the  redemptiorj  of  tbe  Britiab  stage  n<.t  only  Erom  borsea, 
elephants,  and  the  1  i K « ■  zoologicaJ  rarities,  bul  also  Erom  the 
rnore  pernifious  barbarisms  ;m<l  Blotzebuisms  in  morals  aini 
Drury  Lane  was  to  be  restored  to  its  Eormer  claaaio  renownj 
Shakespeare,  Jonson,  ;in<l  Otway,  with  the  expurgated  mu 
Vanburgh,  Oongreve,  and"Wyeherley,wereto  be  re-inaugurated  iu 
their  rightful  dominiorj  over  British audiences ;  and  th<'  Eerculean 
process  was  to  commence,  by  ezterminal  ingthespeakingmozi  iten 
imported  Erom  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  compared  withwhioh 
their  mute  relations,  the  emigrants  Erom  Bxeter  'Ohange,  and 
Polito  tlate   Pidcock's)  show-carts,  were  t ; i  m«"  and  inoffensivei 
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Could  an  heroic  project,  at  once  so  refined  and  so  arduous,  be 
consistently  entrusted  to,  could  its  success  be  rationally  expected 
from,  a  mercenary  manager,  at  whose  critical  quarantine  the  lucri 
bonus  odor  would  conciliate  a  bill  of  health  to  the  plague  in  person  ? 
No !  As  the  work  proposed,  such  must  be  the  work-masters. 
Rank,  fortune,  liberai  education,  and  (their  natural  accompani- 
ments  or  consequences)  critical  discernment,  delicate  tact,  disin- 
terestedness,  unsuspected  morals,  notorious  patriotism,  and  tried 
Maecenasship — these  were  the  recommendations  that  influenced 
the  votes  of  the  proprietary  subscribers  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
these  the  motives  that  occasioned  the  election  of  its  Supreme  Com- 
mittee  of  Management.  This  circumstance  alone  would  have 
excited  a  strong  interest  in  the  public  mind  respecting  the  first 
production  of  the  Tragic  Muse,  which  had  been  announced  under 
such  auspices,  and  had  passed  the  ordeal  of  such  judgments  :  and 
the  tragedy,  on  which  you  have  requested  my  judgment,  was  the 
work  on  which  the  great  expectations,  justified  by  so  many  causes. 
were  doomed  at  length  to  settle. 

But  before  I  enter  on  the  examination  of  Bertram,  or  the  Castle 
of  St.  Aldobrand,  I  shall  interpose  a  few  words  on  the  phrase 
German  Drama,  which  I  hold  to  be  altogether  a  misnomer.  At  tbe 
time  of  Lessing,  the  German  stage,  such  as  it  was,  appears  to  have 
been  a  flat  and  servile  copy  of  the  French.  It  was  Lessing  who 
first  introduced  the  name  and  the  works  of  Shakespeare  to  the 
admiration  of  the  Germans ;  and  I  shoidd  not,  perhaps,  go  too  f ar, 
if  I  add  that  it  was  Lessing  who  first  proved  to  all  thinking  men, 
even  to  Shakespeare's  own  countrymen,  the  true  nature  of  his 
apparent  irregularities.  These,  he  demonstrated,  were  deviations 
only  from  the  accidents  of  the  Greek  Tragedy ;  and  from  sucL 
accidents  as  hung  a  heavy  weight  on  the  wings  of  the  Greek 
poets,  and  narrowed  their  flight  within  the  limits  of  what  we  may 
call  the  heroic  opera.  He  proved  that  in  all  the  essentials  of  art. 
no  ]ess  than  in  the  truth  of  nature,  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  were 
incomparably  more  coincident  with  the  principles  of  Aristotle 
than  the  productions  of  Corneille  and  Racine,  notwithstanding 
the  boasted  regularity  of  the  latter.  Under  these  convictions 
were  Lessing's  own  dramatic  works  composed.  Their  deficiency 
is  in  depth  and  in  imagination:  their  excellence  is  in  the  construc- 
tion  of  the  plot ;  the  good  sense  of  the  sentiments ;  the  sobriety  of 
the  morals,  and  the  high  polish  of  tbe  diction  and  dialogue.  In 
short,  his  dramas  are  the  very  antipodes  of  all  those  which  it  bas 
been  the  fashion  of  late  years  at  once  to  abuse  and  to  enjoy  nnder 
the  name  of  the  German  drama.     Of  this  latter  Schiller's  Robbers 
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w  as  the  earliest  specimen ;  tlie  first  fruits  of  his  youth  (I  Lad 
alni  jst  said  of  liis  boyhood),  and  as  such,  the  pledge  and  proniise  of 
no  ordinary  genius.  Only  as  such  did  the  maturer  judgment  of 
the  author  tolerate  the  play.  During  his  whole  life  he  expressed 
himself  eoncerning  this  production  with  more  than  needful 
asperity,  as  a  monster  not  less  offensive  to  good  taste  than  to 
sound  morals ;  and  in  his  latter  years  his  indignation  at  the  un- 
wonted  popularity  of  tlie  Robbers  seduced  him  into  the  coutrary 
<\t  remea,  viz.  a  studied  feebleness  of  interest  (as  far  as  the  interest 
was  to  be  derived  f rom  incidents  and  the  excitement  of  curiosity) ; 
a  diction  elaborately  metrical,  the  affectation  of  rhymes,  and  the 
pedantry  of  the  chorus. 

But  to  understand  the  true  character  of  the  Robbers,  and  of  the 
countless  imitations  which  were  its  spawn,  I  must  inform  you.  <>r  at 
Leasl  call  to  your  recollection,  that  about  that  tiuie,  and  for  soint 
years  before  it,  three  of  the  most  popular  books  in  the  German 
language  were  the  translations  of  Youngs  Xight  Thot 
Hervey's  Meditations,  and  Richardson's  Clarissa  Harlowe.  Now 
we  liave  only  to  combine  the  bloated  style  and  peculiar  rhythm  of 
Hervey,  wbich  is  poetic  only  on  account  of  its  utter  uiihtness  for 
prose,  and  might  as  appropriatcly  be  eallcd  prosaic  froin  its  utter 
untitness  for  poetry;  we  have  only,  I  repeat,  to  combine  these 
Herveyisms  with  thestrainedthoughts.  the  figurative  metaphysica, 
and  solenin  epigrams  of  Toung  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
loaded  sensibiHty,  the  minute  detaiL  themorbid  conaciouam 
everythought  and  feeHng  in  the  whole  ilnx  and  reflux  of  themind  ; 
tn  short,  the  self-involni  ion  and  dreamlike  continuity  of  RicharcU 
boh  on  the  other  band;  and  then  to  add  the  horrific  incidente  and 

rious  vill.iins  (geniuses  of  Bupernatural  batellect,  Lf  _\"U  will 
take  tlic  autlior's  worda  for  Lt, bul  on  a  Level  witb  the  mi 

ruffianB  of  tln ldcumcil  cells,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  tli.'ir  acl Lona 

1 1 1 •  l  contrivancea — to  add  the  ruined  caatles,  the  dungeons,  th<' 

trap-doors,  the  skeletons,  the  tl<-li-an<l-M 1  ^liosts,  and  the  per- 

petual  n Qshine  of  a  modern  author  (themselves  the  literarj 

br 1  of  fche  Castle  of  Otranto,  the  translations  of  wlii.-h.  wiih 

the  imitations  and improvementB  aforeeaid,  were  aboul  t li.it  timc 

ning  1 ake  aa  much  noise  in  Germany  a.s  their  originalfl 

making  in  Emgland) — and  as  the  compound  of  theseingre* 
dients  duly  mized,  you  will  recognise the so-called  Qwman  dranuu 
The  "II"  podrida  thua  cooked  14»  wbb  denounced,  by  the  beat 
critics  in  Germany,  aa  the  mere  cramps  of  weakness,  and  orgaanu 

ickly  imagination  on  the  parl  of  theauthor,  andtbeloweai 
provocation  of  torpid  feeling  <»u  thal   of  the  readers.    The  "13 
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blunder,  however,  concerning  the  irregularity  and  wildness  of 
Shakespeare,  in  which  the  German  did  but  echo  the  French,  who 
\gain  were  but  the  echoes  of  our  own  critics,  was  still  in  vogue, 
and  Shakespeare  was  quoted  as  authority  f or  the  most  anti-Shake- 
spearian  drama.  We  have  indeed  two  poets  who  wrote  as  one,  near 
jhe  age  of  Shakespeare,  to  whom  (as  the  worst  characteristic  of 
their  writings)  the  Corypbaeus  of  the  present  drama  may  chal- 
lenge  the  honour  of  being  a  poor  relation,  or  impoverished  de- 
scendant.  For  if  we  would  charitably  consent  to  forget  the  comic 
humour,  the  wit,  the  felicities  of  style,  in  other  words,  all 
the  poetry,  and  nine-tenths  of  all  the  genius  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  that  which  would  remain  becomes  a  Kotzebue. 

The  so-called  German  drama,  therefore,  is  English  in  its  origin, 
English  in  its  materials,  and  English  by  re-adoption;  and  till  we 
can  prove  that  Kotzebue,  or  any  of  the  whole  breed  of  Kotzebues, 
whether  dramatists  or  romantic  writers,  or  writers  of  romantic 
dramas,  were  ever  admitted  to  any  other  shelf  in  the  libraries  of 
well-educated  Germans  than  were  occupied  by  their  originals,  and 
apes'  apes  in  their  mother  country,  we  should  subruit  to  carry  our 
own  brat  on  our  own  shoulders ;  or  rather  consider  it  as  a  lack- 
grace  returned  from  transportation,  with  such  improvements  only 
in  growth  and  manners  as  young  transported  convicts  usually 
come  home  with. 

I  know  nothing  that  contributes  more  to  a  clear  insight  into 
the  true  nature  of  any  literary  phenomenon  than  the  comparison 
of  it  with  some  elder  production,  the  UJceness  of  which  is  strihing, 
yet  only  apparent :  while  the  difference  is  real.  In  the  present 
case  this  opportunity  is  fumished  us  by  the  old  Spanish  play  en- 
titled  Atheista  Fulminato,  formerly,  and  perhaps  stilL  acted  in  the 
churches  and  monasteries  of  Spain,  and  which,  under  various 
names  (Don  Juan,  The  Libertine,  &c.)  has  had  its  day  of  favour  in 
every  country  throughout  Europe.  A  popularity  so  extensive, 
and  of  a  work  so  grotesque  and  extravagant,  claims  and  merits 
philosophical  attention  and  investigation.  The  first  point  to  be 
noticed  is,  that  the  play  is  throughout  imaginative.  Nothing  of 
it  belongs  to  the  real  world  but  the  names  of  the  places  and  per- 
sons.  The  comic  parts  equally  with  the  tragic,  the  living  equally 
with  the  def unct  characters,  are  creatures  of  the  brain ;  as  little 
amcnable  to  the  rules  of  ordinary  probability,  as  the  Satan  of 
Paradise  Lost,  or  the  Caliban  of  the  Tempest,  and  therefore  to  be 
understood  and  judged  of  as  impersonated  abstractions.  Rank, 
fortune,  wit,  talent,  acquired  knowledge,  and  liberal  accomplish- 
ments,  with  beauty  of  person,  vigorous  health,  and  constitutionaj 
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hardihood — all  these  advantages,  elevated  by  the  habits  and  syni- 
pathies  of  noble  birth  and  national  character,  are  supposed  to 
have  corabined  in  Don  Juan,  so  as  to  give  him  the  means  of  car- 
rying  into  all  its  practical  consequences  the  doctrine  of  a  godless 
uature,  as  the  sole  ground  and  efficient  cause  not  only  of  all  things, 
events,  and  appearances,  but  likewise  of  all  our  thoughts,  sensa- 
tions,  impulses,  and  actions.  Obedience  to  nature  is  the  only 
virtue:  the  gratification  of  the  passions  and  appetites  her  only 
dictate :  each  individuaPs  self-will  the  sole  organ  through  which 
nature  utters  her  commands,  and 

"  Self-contradiction  is  the  only  wrong ! 
For  by  the  lawa  of  spirit,  in  the  right 
Is  every  imlivkiual  charactei 
'llnt  ai  ts  in  Btricl  consistence  witb  iteelt" 

That  speculative  opinions,  however  impious  and  daring  they 
111:13-  De>  are  n0^  always  followed  by  correspondent  condact,  is  most 
true,  as  well  as  that  they  can  Bcarcely  in  any  iustance  be  system» 
atically  realized  on  account  of  their  unsuitahleness  to  hunian 
nature  and  to  the  institutions  of  society.  It  can  be  heU  onlj 
where  it  is  all  hell:  and  a  separate  world  of  devils  is  necessary  fox 
the  cxistence  of  any  one  oiiipl.t.'  deviL  But  on  the  other  haud 
it  is  no  less  clear,  nor,  with  the  biography  of  Garrier  and  his 
fellow-atheists  before  us,  can  it  l.r  denied  without  wilful  blirn 
that  the  (so  called)  aystezn  of  nature  1 ''.<■..  materialism,  with  tlic 
atter  rejection  of  moral  responsihility.  of  a  preseni  IY<>\  i.l.nce. 
and  of  both  present  and  future  retribution)  may  influence  the 
characters  and  actions  <>t'  Lndividuals,  and  even  .>t'  uommunii 
a  degree  that  almosl  doesawaythe  distinction  between  men  and 
devils,  and  will  make  tbe  page  of  the  Euturehistorianresemble  tlie 
narration  <>f  a  madman's  dreams,  ft  1  -  nol  the  wickedness  of  Doa 
Juan,  theref  ore,  which  constitutes  the  character  an  abstraction, 
andremovesil  from  the  rules  of  probability;  bul  therapidsuo- 
ce88iorj  of  the  correspondent  acts  and  Lncidents,  his  intellectuaj 
superiority,  and  the  splendid  accumulation  of  hib  giftsandde  ir- 
able  qualitii  exiatanl  with  entire  wickedness  in  one  and  the 

Bame  person.  Bul  this  likewise  i-  the  very  circumstance  ^%  1 1  icli 
gives  to  this  strange  play  its  charm  and  universal  interest.  Don 
.Jnaii  is.  Erom  beginning  to  end,  an  intelligible character :  as  muofa 

the  Batan  of  Milton,    The  ) t  aaks  only  of  the  reader  wfaaft 

as  a  poert  he  is  privil  k,  viz.,  that  sort  of  negative  faith  ia 

the  ezistence  of    ach  a  being,  which  we  willingly  give  to  produo- 
tions  profe    edly  ideal,  and  a  disposition  to  the  aame  Bta 
Ceeling  as  thai  with  which  we  oontemplate  the  Ldealized  Gguresoi 
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the  Apollo  Belvidere,  aiid  the  Farnese  Hercules.  What  the  Her- 
oules  is  to  the  eye  in  corporeal  strength,  Don  Juan  is  to  the  niind 
in  strength  of  character.  The  ideal  consists  in  the  happy  balance 
of  the  generic  with  the  individnal.  The  former  makes  the  cha- 
racter  representative  and  symbolical,  theref ore  instructive;  because, 
mutatis  mutandis,  it  is  applicable  to  whole  classes  of  men.  The 
latter  gives  its  living  interest ;  f or  nothing  lives  or  is  real  but  as 
definite  and  individual.  To  understand  this  completely  the  reader 
need  only  recollect  the  specific  state  of  his  feelings  when,  in  look- 
ing  at  a  picture  of  the  historic  (more  properly  of  the  poetic  or 
heroic)  class,  he  objects  to  a  particular  figure  as  being  too  much 
of  a  portrait;  and  this  interruption  of  his  complacency  he  feels 
without  the  least  reference  to,  or  the  least  acquaintance  with,  any 
person  in  real  life  whom  he  might  recognise  in  this  figure.  It  is 
enough  that  such  a  figure  is  not  ideal ;  and  theref ore  not  ideal, 
because  one  of  the  two  f  actors  or  elements  of  the  ideal  is  in  excess. 
A  similar  and  more  powerful  objection  he  wouldfeel  towards  a  set 
of  figures  which  were  mere  abstractions,  like  those  of  Cipriani, 
and  what  have  been  called  Greek  forms  and  faces,  i.e.,  outlines 
drawn  according  to  a  recipe.  These  again  are  not  ideal;  be- 
cause  in  these  the  other  element  is  in  excess.  Forma  formans  per 
formam  formatam  translucens,  is  the  definition  and  perfection  of 
ideal  art. 

This  excellence  is  so  happily  achieved  in  the  Don  Juan,  that  it 
is  capable  of  interesting  without  poetry,  nay,  even  without  words, 
as  in  our  pantomime  of  that  name.  We  see  clearly  how  the 
character  is  formed ;  and  the  very  extravagance  of  the  incidents, 
and  the  superhuman  entireness  of  Don  Juan's  agency,  prevents 
the  wickedness  from  shocking  our  minds  to  any  painful  degree. 
("We  do  not  believe  it  enough  f or  this  effect ;  no,  not  even  with 
that  kind  of  temporary  and  negative  belief  or  acquiescence  which 
I  have  described  above.)  Meantime  the  qualities  of  his  character 
are  too  desirable,  too  flattering  to  our  pride  and  our  wishes,  not 
to  make  up  on  this  side  as  much  additional  faith  as  was  lost  on 
the  other.  There  is  no  danger  (thinks  the  spectator  or  reader)  of 
my  becoming  such  a  monster  of  iniquity  as  Don  Juan !  I  never 
shall  be  an  atheist !  I  shall  never  disallow  all  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong !  I  have  not  the  least  inclination  to  be  so  out- 
rageous  a  drawcansir  in  my  love  affairs !  But  to  possess  such  a 
power  of  captivating  and  enchanting  the  affections  of  the  other 
sex !  to  be  capable  of  inspiring  in  a  charming  and  even  a  virtuous 
woman  a  love  so  deep,  and  so  entirely  personal  to  me,  that  even 
my  worst  vices  (if  I  were  vicious),  even  my  cruclty  and  peifidy 
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(if  I  were  cruel  and  perfidious),  coidd  not  eradieate  the  passion ! 
To  be  so  loved  for  nry  own  self,  that  even  with  a  distinct  know- 
ledge  of  my  character  she  yet  died  to  save  me!  This,  sir,  takes 
hold  of  two  sides  of  our  nature,  the  better  and  the  worse.  For 
the  heroic  disinterestedness,  to  which  love  can  transport  a  woman, 
cannot  be  contemplated  without  an  honourable  emotion  of  rever- 
ence  towards  womanhood :  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  arnong  the 
miseries,  and  abides  in  the  dark  ground-work  of  our  nature,  to 
crave  an  outward  confinnation  of  that  sometbing  within  us, 
which  is  our  very  self,  that  something,  not  made  up  of  our  qua- 
lities  and  relations,  but  itself  the  supporter  and  Bubstantia] 
basis  of  all  these.  Love  me,  and  not  my  qualities,  may  be  a 
vicious  and  an  insane  wish,  but  it  is  not  a  wish  wholly  without  a 
meaning. 

Without  power,  virtue  would  be  insufficient  and  incapable  of 
reveahng  its  being.  It  would  resemble  the  magic  transformat  ii  >n 
of  Tasso's  heroine  into  a  tree,  in  which  she  could  only  groan  and 
bleed.  (Hence  power  is  necessarily  an  object  of  our  desire  and  of 
our  admiratiou.)  But  of  all  power,  that  of  the  mind  is,  on  every 
account,  the  grand  desideratum  of  huuian  aiubition.  We  shall 
be  as  gods  in  knowledge,  was  and  inust  have  been  the  first  tem.pt- 
ation:  and  the  co-existence  of  great  intellectual  lordship  with 
guilt  has  never  been  adequately  represented  without  exciting  the 
strongest  interest,  and  for  this  reason,  that  in  this  bad  and  bete- 
rogeneous  co-ordination  we  can  contemplate  the  intelled  of  man 
more  exclusively  as  a  separate  sclf-subsistenec.  tlian  in  its  proper 
of  subordination  to  his  own  conscience,  <>r  to  1  h<-  will  of  an 
innnitely  superior  being. 

Tbis  is  the  Bacred  charm  of  Shakespeare^s  male  cbar.icters  in 
generaL  Thej  are  all  caai  in  the  mould  of  Shakespeare's  own 
gigaiitic  intcll<'<'t ;  and  tliis  is  the  open  attractioii  <>t'  bis  Richard, 
Iago,  Edmund,  &c.  in  particalar.  But,  again,  <>f  all  intellectua] 
power,  tlut  of  superioriiy  to  the  Cearof  tli<-  invisible  world  is  the 

tnosl    dazzling.     Its   influence  is  abundantly  proved  by  tl ne 

circumstance,  thal  \\  can  bribe  os  into  a  voluntazy  suhmission  of 
onr  better  knowledge,  into  Buspension  of  aU  our  judgmeni  derived 
trova  constanl  ezperience,  and  <'iial<l<'  us  to  peruse  with  the  li\<'- 
Liesi  interesl  the  wildeerf  tales  of  ghosts,  wizards,  genii,  and  secret 
talismans.  <>n  this propensity,  s<>  deeply  rooted  m  our  nature,  a 
spiM-ilir-  draniatii'  proliiibility  tnay  !«•  niised  \>y  ;i  true  poet,  if  the 
trhole  of  biawork  be  in  barmony:  b  dramatio  probability,  suflW 
cienl  Eor  dramal  ic  pleasure,  even  when  the  componenl  charactwa 
and incidents bordev on  impoi  ibility.    The] I  does  n<>t  require 
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ns  tc  be  awake  and  believe ;  lie  solicits  us  only  to  yield  ourselves 
fco  a  dream;  and  tliis  too  with  our  eyes  open,  and  witli  our  judg« 
ment  perdue  behind  the  curtain,  ready  to  awaken  us  at  the  first 
motion  of  our  will :  and  meantime,  ouly,  not  to  cKsbelieve.  And 
in  such  a  state  of  mind,  who  but  must  be  impressed  with  the  cool 
intrepidity  of  Don  John  on  the  appearance  of  his  father's  ghost  ? 

"  Ghost. — Monster  !  behold  these  wounds ! 
D.  John. — I  do !    They  were  well  meant  and  well  performed,  I  see. 
Ghost.  Repent,  repent  of  all  tby  villanies  : 

My  clamorous  blood  to  heaven  for  vengeance  cries, 
Heaven  will  pour  out  his  judgments  on  you  all. 
Hell  gapes  for  you,  for  you  each  fiend  doth  call, 
And  hourly  waits  your  unrepenting  fall. 
You  with  eternal  horrors  they'll  tomient, 
Except  of  all  your  crimes  you  suddenly  repent. 

(Ghost  sinks.) 
D.  John. — Farewell,  thou  art  a  foolish  ghost.   Repent,  quoth  he  !  what  could  this.  meanf 
Our  senses  are  all  in  a  mist  sure. 

D.  Antokio  (one  of  D.  Juan's  reprobate  companions). — They  are  not !  'Twas  a  ghost 
D.  Lopez  (another  reprobate). — I  ne'er  believed  those  foolish  tales  before. 
'  D.  John. — Come !  'Tis  no  matter.    Let  it  be  what  it  will,  it  must  be  natural. 
D.  Antonio. — And  uature  is  unalterable  in  us  too. 
D.  John. — 'Tis  true !     The  nature  of  a  ghost  can  not  change  ours. 

Who  also  can  deny  a  portion  of  sublimity  to  the  tremendous 
consisteney  with  which  he  stands  out  the  last  fearful  trial,  like  a 
second  Prometheus  ? 

"  (Chorus  of  devils.) 
"  Statce-Ghost. — Will  you  not  relent  and  feel  remorse  ? 
D.  John. — Could'st  thou  bestow  another  heart  on  me,  I  might.    But  with  this  heart  1 
have,  I  can  not. 

D.  Lopez. — These  things  are  prodigious. 

D.  Antonio. — I  have  a  sort  of  gnidging  to  relent,  but  something  holds  me  back. 
D.  Lopez. — If  we  could,  'tis  now  too  late.    I  will  not. 
D.  A_ntonio. — We  defy  thee5! 

Ghost. — Perish,  ye  impious  wretches '  ^o  and  find  the  punishments  laid  up  in  store  for 
you  ! 

(Thunder  and  lightning.    D.  Lopez  and  D.  Antonio  are  svalloxred  up.) 
Ghost  (to  I).  John). — Behold  their  dreadful  fates,  and  know  that  thy  last  momenfs  come 
D.  John. — Think  not  to  fright  me,  foolish  ghost ;  1*11  break  your  marble  body  in  pieiee 
snd  pull  down  your  horse. 

(Thunder  and  lightning — Chorus  of  devils,  &c.) 
D.  John.  These  things  I  see  with  wonder,  but  no  fear. 

Were  all  the  elements  to  be  confounded, 
And  shuffied  all  into  their  former  chaos ; 
AVere  seas  of  sulphur  flaming  round  about  me, 
And  all  mankind  roaring  within  those  fires, 
I  could  not  fear,  or  feel  the  least  remorse. 
To  the  la>t  instant  I  would  dare  thy  power. 
Here  I  stand  firm,  and  all  thy  threats  contemn. 
Thy  murderer  (to  the  ghost  of  one  ivhom  he  had  murdered) 
Stands  here  !  Now  do  thy  worst ! 

(Ile  is  swallowed  vp  in  a  cloud  of  fre.)'' 
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In  iine,  the  charaeter  of  Don  John  consists  in  tlie  union  of 
everythiog  desirable  to  human  nature,  as  means,  and  which  there- 
fore  by  the  well-known  law  of  association  become  at  length  de- 
sirable  on  their  own  account.  On  their  own  account,  and  in  their 
own  dignity,  they  are  here  displayed,  as  being  employed  to  endfl 
so  wwhuman,  that  in  the  effect,  they  appear  almost  as  meanfl 
without  an  end.  The  ingredients  too  are  mixed  in  the  happiest 
proportion,  so  as  to  uphold  and  relieve  each  other — more  espe* 
cially  in  that  constant  interpoise  of  wit,  gaiety,  and  social  gene- 
rosity,  which  prevents  the  criminal,  even  in  his  most  atrocious 
moments,  from  sinking  into  the  mere  ruffian,  as  far  at  1«  « 
our  imagination  sits  in  judgment.  Above  alL  the  fine  suffusion 
through  the  whole,  with  the  characteristic  mauncrs  and  feelings 
of  a  highly  bred  gentleman,  gives  life  to  the  drama.  Thus,  having 
invited  the  statue-ghost  of  the  governor,  whom  he  had  murdered, 
to  supper,  which  invitation  the  marble  ghost  accepted  by  a  nod  of 
fche  bead,  Don  John  has  prepaivd  a  banquet : 

"  D.  Jons. — Some  wine,  sirrah !   Here's  to  Don  Pedro's  ghost—  he  Bhould  have  been  wet- 
come. 

I).  Ix>i'EZ. — The  rascal  is  afraid  of  you  after  death. 

(One  knocks  hard  at  thc  door.) 
D.  John  (to  thc  servant). — Rise  nnd  do  your  duty. 

SBEVANT,-   Oh  the  devil,  the  devil !  (Jfa  !er».) 

D.  Jdiix.  -  Hal  'tis  the  ghostl    Let'e  ri      ind  recetve  him!    I         i      ernor.you  nre 
welcome — sit  tlare ;  If  we  bad  thought  you  would  bave  come,  we  would  bave  st.mt  for  yotu 
****** 

Here,  Gnvernor,  your  bi  ilthl     Friends,  putitabout!    rTere'8  excellent  meat,  taste  of  this 
ragout.     Come,  ['II  help  yon  ;  come,  eat,  and  let  old  quan  la  be  forgotten. 

IJ  him  \rilh 

D.Johh.     Wi    ire too much conflrmed — curBeot  Come,  here's  to  yow 

— you  badone  «  bi  n  you  were  Ih  ln 

U.Johk. — Ajethese  aome  of your  retinm       I  I'm  eorry  I  have  no  bnrnt 

brandy  to  treat  '(  m  w  Ith    that'8  iliink  Qt  foi  dei 

Nor  is  the  scene  Erom  which  we  quote  interesting  in  dramatifl 
probability  alone ;  i(  is  susceptible  likewise  of  a  Bound  moral;  <>f 
;,  mora]  tha1  bas  more  fchan  common  claima  on  the  nofcice  of  a  too 
numeroue  class,  who  axe  ready  to  receive  the  qualities  of  ■ 
manly  courage  and  Bcrupulous  bonoux  (in  aU  the  recognised  lawa 
of  honour)  aa  fche  eubstitutes  of  virtues,  instead  of  its  ornament$. 
Tliin,  indeed,  is  the  moraJ  value  of  the  play  a1  large,  and  that 
which  places  i\  al  ;i  world'fl  distance  from  fche  spiril  of  modern 
Jacobiniflm.  The  latfcer  introduces  to  us  clumsy  copi 
Bhowy  LnstrumentaJ  qualities,  in  order  to  reconcile  na  to  vio« 
;iii,l  ^jnt  of  principle;  while  the  Atheista  Fubninato  presents  aa 
exquisite  porfcraiture  of  the  Bame  qualities,  in  aU  fcheir  glot  -  and 
glow,  bul  presenta  them  Eor  the  aole  purpose  of  displaying  theii 
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hollowness,  and  in  order  to  put  us  on  our  guard  by  demonstrating 
their  utter  indifference  to  vice  and  virtue,  whenever  these  and 
the  like  accomplishments  are  contemplated  for  themselves  alone. 

Eighteen  years  ago  I  observed,  that  the  whole  secret  of  the 
modem  Jacobinical  drama  (which,  and  not  the  German,  is  its 
appropriate  designation),  and  of  all  its  popularity,  consists  in  the 
confusion  and  subversion  of  the  natural  order  of  things  in  their 
causes  and  effects :  namely,  in  the  excitement  of  surprise  by  re- 
presenting  the  qualities  of  Hberabity,  refined  feeling,  and  a  nice 
sense  of  honour  (those  things  rather  which  pass  amongst  us  for 
such)  in  persons  and  in  classes  where  experience  teaches  us  least 
to  expect  them ;  and  by  rewarding  with  ali  the  sympathies  which 
are  the  due  of  virtue  those  criminals  whom  law,  reason,  and 
reHgion  have  excommunicated  from  our  esteem. 

This  of  itself  wotdd  lead  me  back  to  Bertram,  or  the  Castle  of 
St.  Aldobrand;  but,  in  my  own  mind,  this  tragedy  was  brought 
into  connection  with  The  Libertine  (ShadweU's  adaptation  of  the 
Atheista  Fulminato  to  the  EngHsh  stage  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second)  by  the  fact,  that  our  modera  drama  is  taken,  in  the 
substance  of  it,  from  the  first  scene  of  the  third  act  of  The  Liber- 
tine.  But  with  what  palpable  superiority  of  judgment  in  the 
original !  Earth  and  heU,  men  and  spirits,  are  up  in  arms  against 
Don  John ;  the  two  f ormer  acts  of  the  play  have  not  only  prepared 
us  for  the  supematural,  but  accustomed  us  to  the  prodigious.  It 
is,  therefore,  neither  more  nor  less  than  we  anticipate  when  the 
Captain  exclaims :  "  In  aU  the  dangers  I  have  been,  such  horrors 
I  never  knew.  I  am  quite  unmanned."  And  when  the  Herrnit 
says,  "that  he  had  beheld  the  ocean  in  wUdest  rage,  yet  ne'er 
bef  ore  saw  a  storm  so  dreadf  id ;  such  horrid  flashes  of  lightning, 
and  such  claps  of  thunder,  were  never  in  my  remembrance."  And 
Don  John's  burst  of  startling  impiety  is  equaUy  inteUigible  in 
its  motive  as  dramatic  in  its  effect. 

But  what  is  there  to  account  for  the  prodigy  of  the  tempest  at 
Bertram's  shipwreck  ?  It  is  a  mere  supematural  effect  without 
even  a  hint  of  any  supematural  agency ;  a  prodigy  without  any 
cn*cumstance  mentioned  that  is  prodigious ;  and  a  miracle  intro- 
duced  without  a  ground,  and  ending  without  a  result.  Every 
event  and  every  scene  of  the  play  might  have  taken  place  as  well 
if  Bertram  and  his  vessel  had  been  driven  in  by  a  common  hard 
gale,  or  from  want  of  provisions.  The  first  act  would  have  indeed 
lost  its  greatest  and  most  sonorous  picture ;  a  scene  for  the  sake 
of  a  scene,  without  a  word  spoken;  as  such,  therefore  (a  rarity 
without  a  precedent),  we  must  take  it,  and  be  tkankful !     In  the 
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opinion  of  not  a  few,  it  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the  best 
scene  in  the  play.  I  am  quite  certain  it  was  the  most  innooenl  ; 
and  the  steady,  quiet  uprightness  of  the  flame  of  the  wax  candles 
whi-^h  the  monks  held  over  the  roaring  billows  amid  the  storm  of 
wind  and  rain,  was  really  niiraculous. 

The  Sicilian  sea  coast :  a  convent  of  monks :  night :  a  most 
portentous,  unearthly  stonu  :  a  vessel  is  wrecked:  coiitrnrv  t<> 
all  human  expectation,  one  man  saves  himself  by  liis  prodigious 
powers  as  a  Bwimmer,  aided  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  destination: 

"Pbior.  AU,  all  did  perish — 

i-i  M..nk. — Chanp;.-,  ohange  thuse  drenched  wer.t — 
PbiOB. — ]  wi.-t  not .  of  them—  every  soul  did  peri&b — 

Knter  3d  Mcmk  hastQy. 
3d  Monk. — N'i,  there  wae  one  did  battle  witb  the  storm 

With  eareless  desperate  Itoroe :  fnll  many  timea 
EDs  Ufe  was  won  and  lost,  as  thongh  be  recked  nol— 
No  hand  did  aid  him,  and  be  aided  none — 
AJone  he  breasted  the  broad  wave;  alone 
That  man  was  saved." 

Well !  This  man  is  led  in  by  the  monks,  supposed  dripping  w.-t. 
and  to  very  natural  inquiries  he  either  remains  silent,  or  gives 
most  brief  and  surly  answera,  and  after  three  or  four  of  these 
half-line  courtesies,  "dashing  offthe  monks"  who  had  Bared  him, 
he  exclaims  in  the  true  sublimity  of  our  modern  misanthropia 
heroism : 

"OfTi  yeare  men — there'Bpobxminyonrtonch. 
Bnt  l  mnat  yl  id,  for  thia  (whal . )  bath  l>.-t t  me  stnnctM — ." 

So  end  the  three  firsl    Bcenes.     Iu  the  nerl     the  Caatle  of  St. 

Aldobrand)  we  find   the  servants  there  equally  frightened  with 

this    anearthly    atorm,   though   wherein   it    differed   from  othez 

yiolenl  storms  we  are  nol    told,  excepl   thal    Eugo  informa  us, 

pagc  !' : 

••  f*ii  t. — ffngo,  weU  met    Doee  e'en  thy  ago  bear 

Memory  of  so  terrfble  .i  Btorm  ? 
lli '.".    Thi  v  bave  been  I. 
I'iet.     rhej    ireever  »o  in  Slclly. 
lli .."._ So  ii  '-  s  i  'i.    liut  itorma  when  I  waa  yonng 

w  onld  itlll  paat  ..'.1  Uke  Natnre'a  Btful  I 

And  rendered  all  more  wholeaome     Not  tbaii  rage, 

8ent  tbna  anseaaonable  and  pn  fti 

Speaaa  Llki  I  n  avi  n." 

A  most  perplexing  theory  of  Sicilian  Btorms  is  tliis  ..f  ..1.1  Hngo! 
and  wli.it  is  \.rv  remarkable,  n..t  apparently  founded  on  ;my 
greal  familiarity  of  bia  ownwith  thia  troublesome  article  Pot 
uli"n   Pietro  B_serte  the  "ever  more  frequency"  of  tempe 

Sicily,  tlu;  old  m.in  |.n  .f. •--.••  i..  know  notliing  niore  of  the  fact, 
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but  by  hearsay.  "  So  it  is  said."  But  why  be  assumed  tbis 
storru  to  be  unseasonable,  and  on  what  be  grounded  bis  propbecy 
(for  tbe  stonn  is  still  in  full  fury)  tbat  it  would  be  profitless,  and 
without  tbe  pbysical  powers  common  to  all  otber  violent  sea-winda 
in  pimfying  tbe  atmospbere,  we  are  left  in  tbe  dark  ;  as  well  con- 
eeming  tbe  particnlar  points  in  wbicb  be  knew  it  (during  its 
continuance)  to  differ  from  tbose  tbat  be  bad  been  acquainted 
witb  in  bis  youtb.  "We  are  at  lengtb  introduced  to  tbe  Lady 
Imogine,  wbo,  we  leam,  bad  not  rested  "  through  "  tbe  nigbt,  not 
on  account  of  tbe  tempest,  for 

"  Long  ere  the  storm  arose,  her  restless  gestures 
Forbade  all  hope  to  see  her  blest  with  sleep." 

Sitting  at  a  table,  and  looking  at  a  portrait,  sbe  informs  us — 
First,  tbat  portrait-painters  may  make  a  portrait  from  memory  : 

"  The  lininer's  art  may  trace  the  absent  feature.'' 

For  surely  tbese  words  could  never  mean,  tbat  a  painter  may 
bave  a  person  sit  to  bim  wbo  afterwards  may  leave  tbe  room  ot 
perbaps  tbe  country  ?  Second,  tbat  a  portrait-painter  can  enable 
a  mourning  lady  to  possess  a  good  Hkeness  of  ber  absent  lover, 
but  tbat  tbe  portrait-painter  cannot,  and  wbo  sball 

"  Restore  the  scenes  in  which  they  met  and  parted?" 

The  natural  answer  woidd  bave  been — Wby  tbe  scene-painter,  to 
oe  sure !  But  tbis  unreasonable  lady  requires  in  addition  sundry 
tbings  to  be  painted  tbat  bave  neitber  lines  nor  colours  : 

"The  thoughts,  the  recollections  sweet  and  bitter, 
Or  the  Elysian  dreams  of  lovers  when  they  loved." 

Wbicb  last  sentence  must  be  supposed  to  mean,  wlien  they  were 
present,  and  making  love  to  eacb  otber.  Tben,  if  tbis  portrait 
could  speak,  it  would  "  acquit  tbe  faitb  of  womankind."  How  ? 
Had  sbe  remained  constant?  No,  she  bas  been  niarried  to 
anotber  man,  wbose  wif  e  sbe  now  is.  How  tben  ?  Wby,  tbat,  in 
spite  of  ber  maniage  vow,  sbe  bad  continued  to  yeam  and  crave 
f  or  ber  f  ormer  lover : 

"  This  has  her  body,  that  her  mind  : 
Which  has  the  better  bargain  i" 

Tbe  lover,  bowever,  was  not  contented  witb  tbis  precious 
arrangement,  as  we  sball  soon  find.  Tbe  lady  proceeds  to  inform 
tfs,  tbat  during  tbe  many  years  of  tbeir  separation,  tbere  bave 
bappened  in  tbe  different  parts  of  tbe  world  a  number  of  "  sucb 
tbings ;"  even  sucb  as  in  a  com-se  of  years  always  bave,  and  till 
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the  Millennium  doubtless  always  will  happen  somewhere  or 
other.  Tet  this  passage,  both  in  language  and  in  metre.  is  per- 
haps  among  the  best  parts  of  tbe  play.  Tbe  lady's  loved  com- 
panion  and  most  esteemed  attendant,  Clotilda,  now  enters  and 
explains  this  love  and  e3teem  by  proving  berself  a  most  passive 
and  dispassionate  listener,  as  well  as  a  brief  and  lucky  querist, 
who  asks  by  cbance  questions  tbat  we  sbould  bave  tbougbt  made 
for  the  very  sakc  of  answers.  In  short,  she  very  much  reminds 
us  of  those  puppet-heroines,  for  whom  the  Bhowman  eontrivea  to 
dialogue  withuut  any  skill  in  ventriloquism.  This,  notwithstanding, 
is  tbe  best  scene  in  tbe  play,  and  though  crowded  with  Bolecisms, 
corrupt  diction,  and  offences  against  metre,  would  possess  merits 
suificient  to  outweigh  them,  if  we  could  suspend  the  morai  sense 
during  the  perusal.  It  tellswell  and  passionately  the  preliminary 
circuinstances,  and  thus  overcomes  the  maiu  difficulty  of  most 
first  acts,  viz.  that  of  retrospective  narration.  It  tells  us  of  her 
having  been  honourably  addressed  by  a  noble  youtb,  of  rank 
and  fortune  vastly  superior  to  her  own :  of  thcir  mutual  love, 
heightened  on  her  part  by  grai  itude;  of  his  loss  of  bis  sovereigifa 
favour;  his  disgrace ;  his  attainder  and  flight;  that  he  (tbus 
degraded)  sank  into  a  vile  ruffian,  tbe  chieftain  of  a  nuirderous 
banditti;  and that from the habitual  Lndulgence  of  the  mosi  re* 
probate  habits  and  ferocious  passions,  he  had  become  so  cha 
even  in  bis  appearancc  and  fcatures, 

-  1 1  it  ahe  who  bore  him  bad  reoolled  tram  him, 
Nor  known  the  Bllen  vlaage  ofher  child, 
Yct  .-tiii  $he  (Imogine)  lo\  'd  him." 

She  is  compelled  by  the  silent  entreaties  of  a  father,  perishing 
with  " bitter  shamefu]  \s;int  on  fche  cold  earth,"  to  give  herhand, 
witb  a  heari  thtia  irrecoverably  pre-engaged,  to  Lord  Aldobrand, 
the  enemy  of  her  lover,  even  to  the  very  man  w\\>'  had  baffled  liis 
ambitioufl  Bchemes,  and  wub,  at  the  presenl  time,  entrnsted  with 

the  execution  of  the  sentence  <>f  death  which  had  1 n  passed  on 

Bertram.  Now,  the  proof  <>f  "woman'a  Love,"  bo  induatrioualy 
held  forth  for  the  sympathy,  if  not  the  eateem,  of  the  audience, 
consists  in  t iii  • :  ili;it  though  Bertram had become a robber  and a 
mnrderer  by  trade,  a  rnffian  in  mannera,  yea,  \\itli  form  and 
t eatnrea  a1  which  hia  own  mother  could  noi  bul  "recoiL"ye1  Bhe 
(Lady  Emogine),  "  <  he  wife  of  a  moal  noble,  honoured  lunl."  < 
;iM<'  aa  a  man,  ezemplary  and  affectionate  as  a  husband,  and  tha 
fond  father  of  her  ord.3  child  — that  she,  notwithatanding  all  tbis, 
striking  her  heart,  darea  to  Bay  <<>  it: 

"  Bnt  tho<i  art  Bartnon  s  still,  an<i  IkTtram'8  anr." 
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A  monk  now  enters,  and  entreats  in  his  prior's  name  for  the 
wonted  hospitality,  and  "  free  noble  usage  "  of  the  Castle  o£  St. 
Aldohrand  for  some  wretched  shipwrecked  souls,  and  from  this 
learn,  for  the  first  time,  to  onr  infinite  surprise,  that  notwith- 
standing  the  supematuralness  of  the  storm  aforesaid,  not  only 
Bertratn,  but  the  whole  of  his  gang,  had  been  saved,  by  what 
means  we  are  left  to  conjecture,  and  can  only  conclude  that  they 
had  all  the  same  desperate  swimming  powers,  and  the  same 
saving  destiny  as  the  hero,  Bertram  himself .  So  ends  the  first 
act,  and  with  it  the  tale  of  the  events,  both  those  with  which  the 
tragedy  begins,  and  those  which  had  occurred  previous  to  the  date 
of  its  commencement.  The  second  displays  Bertram  in  dis- 
turbed  sleep,  which  the  Prior  who  hangs  over  him  prefers  calling 
a  "  starting  trance,"  and  with  a  strained  voice,  that  would  have 
awakened  one  of  the  seven  sleepers,  observes  to  the  audience  : 

"  How  the  lip  works !    How  the  bare  teeth  do  grind 
And  beaded  drops  course  *  down  his  writhen  brow?" 

The  dramatic  effect  of  which  passage  we  not  only  concede  to  the 
admirers  of  this  tragedy,  but  acknowledge  the  further  advantage 
of  preparing  the  audience  for  the  most  surprising  series  of 
wry  faces,  proflated  mouths,  and  lunatic  gestures,  that  were  ever 
"  launched"  on  an  audience  to  "  sear  +  the  sense." 

"  Peior.— 1  wiU  awake  him  from  this  horrvi  trarwe. 

This  is  no  natural  sleep  I    Ho,  itake  Uiee,  stranger !" 

This  is  rather  a  whimsical  application  of  the  verb  reflex,  we 
must  confess,  though  we  remember  a  similar  transfer  of  the  agent 
to  the  patient  in  a  manuscript  tragedy,  in  which  the  Bertram  of 
the  piece,  prostrating  a  man  with  a  single  blow  of  his  fist,  ex- 
claims — "  Knock  me  thee  down,  then  ask  thee  if  thou  liv'st." — 
Well,  the  stranger  obeys,  and  whatever  his  sleep  might  have 
been,  his  waking  was  perfectly  natural,  for  lethargy  itself  could 
not  withstand  the  scolding  stentorship  of  Mr.  Holland,  the  Prior. 

*                "  The  big  round  tears  first  act  declares.  that  thunder-storms  were 

Coursed  one  auother  down  his  innocent  not  able  to  intercept  her  prayers  for  "  ihe 

nose  desperate    man,    in    desperate    ways    who 

In  piteons chase,"  dealt" 

says  Snakespeare  of  a  wounded  stag  hanging  "  Yea,  when  the  launched  bolt  did  sear  her 

its  head  over  a  stream ;  naturally  from  the  sense, 

position    of  the  head,  and  most  beautifully  Her  soul's  deep  orisons  were  breathed  for 

from  the  association  of  the  preceding  image,  him  ; 

of  the  chase,  in  which,  "  the  poor  sequester'd  i.  e.,  when  a   red-hot  bolt  launched  at  her 

stag  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt."  from   a    thunder-cloud    had    cauterized    her 

In  the  supposed   position  of  Bertram,   the  sense,  in  plain  English,  burnt  her  eyes  out  of 

metaphor,  if  not  false,  loses  all  the  propriety  her  head,  she  kept  still  praying  ou. 

of  the  original.  "  Was    not    this   love  ?     Yea,   thus    doth 

f  Among  a  number  of  other  instances  of  womcn  love !" 
words  chosen  without  reason,  Imogine  in  the 
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We  next  learn  from  the  best  authority — his  own  confession — tlial 
the  misanthropic  hero,  whose  destiny  was  incompatible  with 
drowning,  is  Count  Bcrtram,  who  not  only  reveals  his  past 
fortunes,  but  avows,  with  open  atrocity,  his  satanic  hatred  of 
Imogine's  lord,  and  his  frantic  thirst  of  revenge ;  and  so  the 
raving  character  raves,  and  the  scolding  character  scolds — and 
what  else  ?  Does  not  the  Prior  act  ?  Does  he  not  send  for  a 
posse  of  constables  or  thief-takers  to  handcuff  the  villain,  and 
take  him  either  to  Bedlam  or  Newgate  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind ; 
the  author  preserves  the  unity  of  character,  and  the  scolding 
Prior  from  fh-st  to  last  does  nothing  but  scold,  witli  the  cxception 
indeed  of  the  last  scene  of  the  last  act,  in  which  with  a  most 
surprising  revolution  he  whines,  weeps,  and  kneels  to  the  con- 
demned  blaspheming  assassin  out  of  pure  affection  t<>  the  high- 
hearted  man,  the  subliuiity  of  whose  angel-sin  rivals  the  star- 
bright  apostate  (i.e„  who  was  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  as  wieked 
as  the  Devil),  and  "  had  thrilled  liim"  (Prior  Holland  aforeaaid) 
with  wild  admiration. 

Accordingly,  in  the  veiy  next  scene  we  have  fchia  fcragic  Mac- 
heath,  with  his  whole  gang,  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Aldobrand,  with- 
out  any  attempt  on  the  Prior's  part  either  fco  prevenl  him,  or  to 
put  the  mistress  and  servants  of  the  castlc  on  fcheir  guard  against 
fcheir  new  inmates,  though  he  (thePri<»ri  l<ncw.  and  contVsscd  that 
he  knew,  that  Bertram's  "  f earf ul  mates"  were  aaaassina  bo  habitu- 
Ated  and  naturalized  to  guilt,  fchai 

«  \\  !:•  11  thdr  d(r>  *  hed  hotd  (bnook  botl 
i  n  j  grfpi  <i  th<  ii  daggera  with  a  ■rardi  i 

and  though  he  also  knew  that  Bertram  was  lh<'  leader  of  a  band 
whosc  tradc  was  blood.  T<»  the  castle  however  h<-  L,r"cs,  thus  with 
the  holy  Prioi^a  consent,  if  n<>t  with  hia  assistance;  and  thither 
let  us  follow  hiin. 

NTosooneria  our  hero  aaf ely  housed  in  theCaatle  of  St.  A1<1<> 
hrand,  tlian  hc  attracts  the  notice  of  ihc  huly  and  her  confidante, 
by hia  "wild  and  cerrible  dari  ey<B8,"  "muffled  Eorm,"  "fearful 
foim,"*  "darkly  wild,"  "proudly  Btern,"and  the  like  common- 

•  Tlii'-     orl  'i    repetitlon  i--  <<ii<-  <<f  tliis  ploreofHelL    Llne35,  "Oholy  Prior,  this  •» 

writer*i  pecnl  oiti<  .  and   thera  li  icarce  ;>  n<<  tarthly  ttorm."— Iilne  38,  "Thl 

page  whlch  d "  Ltne  12,  "  DeaMng  «iih 

•  I.   iii  the flral  page  <<r  iu<>.  na,"    Line    13,  " Deai  ilms  Bternly. — Una 

Aii   i,  Hne  Tth,  "and  deemed  tbal  l  mlijhl  14,  "    p<  ik     thou  ha  : 

i .iM.-  iii.  -  I  Ud    roi '  ' 

thcmcki  I         L4,  16,  16,  "Bnt  thoo  tetnt     \    piteov  ■ikf— 

.  ,,'■  m   ol    hectodblue,   Did  Line  W, "  quiverw g  gltamt."    Lum 

.  I  tli<'  bollow  pauwi  ':>  th»  ttorm." — Unf  61 

.inr,  i  deemed  theyll  iT, "  I  Im  "  1 1>'  -     ■     qfthettorm,"  Stc 
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place  indefkiites,  seasoned  by  inerely  verbal  antitheses,  and  at  best 
copied  with  very  slight  change  from  the  Conrade  of  Sonthey's 
Joan  of  Arc.  The  Lady  Imogine,  who  has  been  (as  is  the 
case,  she  tells  us,  with  all  soft  and  solemn  spirits)  worship- 
ping  the  moon  on  a  terrace  or  rampart  witliin  view  of  the 
castle,  insists  on  having  an  interview  with  our  hero,  and  this 
too  tete-a-tete.  Would  the  reader  learn  why  and  wherefore  the 
confidante  is  excluded,  who  very  properly  remonstrates  against 
such  "  conf erence,  alone,  at  night,  with  one  who  bears  such  f earful 
form,"  the  reason  follows — ■'  why,  therefore,  send  him !"  I  say 
follows,  because  the  next  Line,  "  all  things  of  fear  have  lost  their 
power  over  me,"  is  separated  from  the  former  by  a  break  or  pause, 
and  besides,  that  it  is  a  very  poor  answer  to  the  danger,  is  no 
answer  at  all  to  the  gross  indelicacy  of  this  wilful  exposm^e.  We 
must  therefore  regard  it  as  a  mere  after-thought,  that  a  little 
softens  the  rudeness,  but  adds  nothing  to  the  weight,  of  that  exqui- 
site  woman's  reason  aforesaid.  And  so  exit  Clotilda  and  enter 
Bertram,  who  "  stands  without  looking  at  her,"  that  is,  with  his 
lower  limbs  forked,  his  arms  akimbo,  his  side  to  the  lady's  front, 
the  whole  figure  resembhng  an  inverted  T.  He  is  soon  howevei 
roused  from  the  state  surly  to  the  state  frantic,  and  then  follow 
raving,  yelling,  cursing,  she  fainting,  he  relenting,  in  runs  Imo- 
gine's  child,  squeaks  "  mother  !"  He  snatches  it  up,  and  with  a 
"  God  bless  thee,  child !  Bertram  has  kissed  thy  child," — the 
curtain  drops.  The  third  act  is  short,  and  short  be  our  aocount 
of  it.  It  introduces  Lord  St.  Aldobrand  on  his  road  homeward, 
and  next  Imogine  in  the  convent,  confessing  the  foulness  of  her 
heart  to  the  prior,  who  first  indtdges  his  old  humour  with  a  fit  of 
senseless  scolding,  then  leaves  her  alone  with  her  ruffian  para- 
mour,  with  whom  she  makes  at  once  an  infamous  appointment, 
and  the  curtain  drops,  that  it  may  be  carried  into  act  and  con- 
summation. 

I  want  words  to  describe  the  mingled  horror  and  disgust,  with 
which  I  witnessed  tbe  opening  of  the  foiu-th  act,  considering  it  as 
a.  melancholy  proof  of  the  depravation  of  the  pubhc  mind.  The 
shocking  spirit  of  Jacobinism  seemed  no  longer  confined  to 
politics.  The  famiharity  with  atrocious  events  and  characters 
appeared  to  have  poisoned  the  taste,  even  where  it  had  not 
directly  disorganized  the  moral  principles,  and  left  the  feehngs 
oallous  to  all  the  mild  appeals,  and  craving  alone  for  the  grossest 
and  most  outrageous  stimulants.  The  very  fact  then  present  to 
our  senses,  that  a  British  audience  could  remain  passive  under 
such  an  insidt  to  common  decency,  nay,  recerve  with  a  thunder  of 

b 
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applause  a  hunian  being  supposed  to  have  come  reeking  froni  thc 
consuniruation  of  this  complex  foulness  and  baseness,  these  and 
tbe  hke  reflections  so  pressed  as  witk  the  weight  of  lead  upon  my 
beart,  that  actor,  author,  and  tragedy  would  have  been  forgotten, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  plain  elderby  man  sitting  beside  me.  who 
with  a  veiy  serious  face,  that  at  once  expressed  Burprise  and 
aversion,  touched  my  elbow,  and  pointing  to  the  actor,  said  to  me 
in  a  half  whisper — "  Do  you  see  that  little  fellow  thereP  be  has 
just  been  committing  adultery !"  Somewhat  relieved  by  tbe  laugh 
which  this  droll  address  occasioned,  I  forced  back  my  attention  to 
the  stage  sufficiently  to  learn,  that  Bertrani  is  recovered  from  a 
transient  fit  of  remorse,  by  the  information  that  St.  Aldobrand 
was  comniissioned  (to  do  wbat  every  honest  man  must  have  done 
without  commission,  if  he  did  his  duty)  to  seize  him  and  deliver 
him  to  the  just  vengeance  of  the  law;  an  inforcnation  which  (as  he 
had  long  known  kiniself  to  be  an  attained  traitor  and  proclaimed 
outlaw,  and  not  only  a  trader  inblood  hiniself,  but  notoriously  the 
Captain  of  a  gang  of  thieves,  pirates,  and  assassins)  assuredly 
could  not  have  been  new  to  him.  It  is  this.  however,  which  alone 
and  instantly  restores  him  to  his  accustomed  state  of  raving, 
blaspheniy,  and  nonsense.  Next  follows  Imogine's  constrain.J 
interview  with  her  injured  husband,  and  his  Budden  departure 
again,  all  in  love  and  kindness,  in  order  to  attend  the  feast  of 

St.  Ansehn  at  the  convent.     Thia  was,  it   musf  1 wned,  a  verj 

strange  engagement  for  so  tendcr  a  husband  to  make  within  a 
few  minutes  after  so  long  an  absence.  But  first  his  lady  has  told 
him  that  she  has  "  a  vow  on  Iht."  and  wishes  "  that  bhvch  perdi» 
tion  may  gulf  her  perjured  bouI"  (Note:  ahe  is  lying  at  the  \<v\ 
time)  if  sh'  ascfiids  his  bed  till  her  penance  is  accomplished. 
Eow,  therefore,  is  the  poor  husband  to  amuse  liiinsclt'  in  this 
interval  of  ber  penanceP  Bui  do  nol  be  distressed,  reader,  on 
account  of  the  St.  Aldobrand's  abBence !  As  theanthor  lias  con- 
t  rivi  il  to  send  him  out  of  the  house,  wheii  a  husband  wonld  be  in 
bis  ainl  the  Lover's  way,  so  hewil]  doubtless  imt  be  at  a  loss  to 
bring  bim  l>.n  K  a^aiu  as  si  mii  as  lie  is  wanted,     WeU  !  the  husband 

gone  in  on  the  "n<'  side,  oul  pops  the  Lover  Erom  1 1 1  ber,  and  for 

bhe  Gendisb  purpose  of  barrowing  up  tli«'  bouI  of  bis  wretched 
accomplice  Lzi  guilt, by announcing  to  berwithmost  brntal  and 
l.l;i  phemous  ezecrations  liis  ii\.'<l  and  delibei*ate  resolv<  to  i 
ainate  ber  husbandj  all  this  too  Le  for  no  .li-cv.ml.l.-  purpos»-  (.n 
the  parl  oftheauthor,  bn1  tli.it  of  Lntroducinga  series  of  Bnper« 
t.ni   ,pa  luis.  htrugf^ling.  dagger-throwing,  falling 

Dii  i  beground,  Btarting  up  again  wildly.  Bwearing,  outcries  forhelp, 
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f alling  again  on  the  ground,  rising  again,  f  aintly  tottei  ing  towards 
fche  door,  and,  to  end  the  scene,  a  niost  convenient  fainting  fit  of 
our  lady's,  just  in  time  to  give  Bertram  an  opportunity  of  seek- 
ing  the  object  of  his  hatred,  before  she  alarnis  the  house,  which 
indeed  she  has  had  full  time  to  have  done  before,  but  tbat  the 
author  rather  chose  she  should  amuse  herself  and  the  audience  by 
the  above-described  ravings  and  startings.  She  recovers  slowly, 
and  to  her  enter  Clotilda,  the  confidante  and  mother  confessor ; 
then  commences,  what  in  theatrical  lauguage  is  called  the  mad- 
ness,  but  which  the  author  more  accurately  entitles  deliriuni,  it 
appearing  indeed  a  sort  of  intermittent  fever  with  fits  of  light- 
headedness  off  and  on,  whenever  occasion  and  stage  effect  happen 
to  call  for  it.  A  convenient  return  of  the  storm  (we  told  tbe 
reader  beforehand  how  it  would  be)  had  changed 

"  The  rivulet,  that  bathed  the  Convent  walls, 
Into  a  foaming  flood  :  upon  its  brink 
The  Lord  and  his  small  train  do  stand  appalled. 
With  torch  and  bell  from  their  high  battlements 
The  monks  do  summon  to  the  pass  in  vain ; 
He  must  return  to-night." 

Talk  of  the  devil,  and  bis  homs  appear,  says  the  proverb :  and 
sure  enough,  within  teu  Lines  of  the  exit  of  the  messenger  sent  to 
stop  him,  the  arrival  of  Lord  St.  Aldobrand  is  anuounced.  Ber- 
tram's  rufnan  band  now  enter,  and  range  themselves  across  the 
stage,  giving  fresh  cause  for  Imogine's  screams  and  madness. 
St.  Aldobrand  having  received  his  niortal  wound  behind  the 
scenes,  totters  in  to  welter  in  his  blood,  and  to  die  at  the  feet  of 
this  double-damned  adulteress. 

Of  her,  as  f ar  as  she  is  concemed  in  this  fourth  act,  we  have  two 
additional  points  to  notice :  first,  the  low  cunning  and  jesuitical 
trick  with  which  she  deludes  her  husband  into  words  of  forgive- 
ness,  wbich  he  hirnself  does  not  understand ;  and  secondly,  that 
everywhere  she  is  made  the  object  of  interest  and  sympathy,  and 
it  is  not  the  author's  f aidt  if  at  any  moment  she  excites  feelings 
less  gentle  than  those  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  tbe 
seif-accusations  of  a  sincere,  religious  penitent.  And  did  a  Britisb 
audience  endure  all  this  ? — They  received  it  with  plaudits,  which, 
but  for  the  rivalry  of  the  carts  and  hackney  coaches,  might  have 
disturbed  the  evening  prayers  of  the  scanty  week-day  congrega- 
tion  at  St.  PauTs  Cathedral : 

"  Tempora  mutantur  nos  et  mutamur  im.  illis." 

Of  the  fifth  act,  the  only  thing  noticeable  (for  rant  and  nonsensc, 
though  abundant  as  ever,  have  long  before  the  last  act  beconie 
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things  01  course)  is  the  profane  representation  of  the  high  altar 
ui  a  chapel,  with  all  the  vessels  and  other  preparations  for  the 
holy  sacrament.  A  hynin  is  actually  sung  on  tbe  stage  by  thfi 
chorister  boys!  For  the  rest,  Imogine,  who  now  and  then  talks 
deliriously,  but  who  is  always  light-headed  as  far  as  hergown  and 
hair  can  make  her  bo,  wanders  about  in  dark  woods  with  cavern- 
rocks  and  precipices  in  the  back  scene ;  and  a  number  of  mute 
ilrnmatis  persono:  move  in  and  out  continually,  for  whose  presence 
there  is  always  at  least  this  reason,  that  they  afford  something  to 
be  seen  by  that  very  large  part  of  a  Dnuy  Lane  audience  who 
have  small  chance  of  hearing  a  word.  She  had,  it  appears,  taken 
her  child  with  her,  but  what  licnnin  .  >f  the  child.  whether  she 
murdered  it  or  not,  nobody  can  tell,  nobody  can  learn;  it  waa  a 
riddle  at  the  representation,  and  after  a  most  attentive  perosal  of 
the  play,  a  riddle  it  remains : 

"  No  rnorc  I  know,  I  wish  I  did, 
And  I  wonld  tell  it  M  to  yon ; 

F..r  wh.it  become  ol  thi-  ] r  child 

There's  none  that  evcr  knew." 

WOBDewOBXB'8    7'. 

Our  whole  information*  is  derived  from  the  following  worda  i 

"  Whcre  is  thy  cliild  i 

Ci.otii..  (  pointitig  to  the  carern  into  ichich  she  h  *s  lo<> 
Oh,  he  Uea  oold  witbin  l.i-  cavern  tomb  ' 
Why  dost  thon  urge  ber  with  the  hon  i.i  theme ' 

Pbiob  i  wlio  >>  iil  im/.  the  reader  rm 
It  waa  to  mukc  (guery  wake)  one  living  chord  o"  th'  beart, 
And  I  wllJ  try,  tii..'  iny  own  breake  .it  IL 
Wbere  t-  thy  child  i 

Im.h..  \,i  iih  afrantic  laugh  1 1 
The  for<  st-fii  nd  hath  matchi  .1  bim— 
ii  thefiendm  th  i  the  night-mare  thro' the  wisard  woodV' 

Nbw  these  two  lines  consisl   in  b  plagiarism  from  the 

connterfeited  madnesa  of  Edgar  in  Lear,  who,  in  imitation  of  the 
gipsy  Lncantations,  puns  <ui  the  <>ld  word  mavr,  a  hag;  and  the  no 
Loption  of  Dryden's  f orest-fiend,  and  the  wizard- 
stream  bj  which  MiIton,in  liis  Ly cidaa,  so  finely  characterises  the 
spreading  Deva,  fabidotnu  wm/nia.  ( rbserve,  too.these  imagea  Btand 
unique  in  the  sj .hes  of  Emogine,  withonl  the  slightesl  resem- 

to  any  thing  she  saya  befor ■  after.     Bu1  weareweary. 

The  charactera  in  this  aci  Erisi  about,  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 

inglj  as  the  Jacl  o'Lantern  tighta  which  mi  chievoua  boys, 

•   i  mportant  penonage, for     bnt  ibr  ita  tlmel;  n..u  nngrau» 

I  iee  noi  i y  wbal  posslble  moanr  tlie  authm     ful  then  i   t  raruu  •    btef 

•  uid  bave  ended  tbe    econd  and  ihiui  acti 
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from  across  a  narrow  street,  throw  with  a  looking-glass  on  the 
faces  of  their  opposite  neighbonrs.  Bertram  disarmed,  out- 
heroding  Charles  de  Moor  in  the  Robbers,  befaces  the  collected 
knights  of  St.  Anselni  (all  in  complete  armonr),  and  so,  by  pure 
dint  of  black  looks,  he  ontdares  them  into  passive  poltroons.  The 
sndden  revolution  in  the  Prior's  manners  we  have  before  noticed. 
and  it  is  indeed  so  outre,  that  a  number  of  the  audience  imagined 
a  great  secret  was  to  come  out,  viz.  that  the  Prior  was  one  of  the 
many  instances  of  a  youthful  sinner  metamorphosed  into  an  old 
scold,  and  that  this  Bertram  would  appear  at  last  to  be  his  son. 
Imogine  reappears  at  the  convent,  and  dies  of  her  own  accord. 
Bertram  stabs  himself ,  and  dies  by  her  side,  and  that  the  play 
may  conclude  as  it  began,  viz.  in  a  superfetation  of  blasphemy 
upon  nonsense,  because  he  had  snatched  a  sword  from  a  des- 
picable  coward,  who  retreats  in  terror  when  it  is  pointed  towanls 
him  in  sport ;  this  felo  de  se,  and  thief -captain,  this  loathsome  and 
leprous  confluence  of  robbery,  adultery,  murder,  and  cowardly 
assassination,  this  monster  whose  best  deed  is,  the  having  saved 
his  betters  from  the  degradation  of  hanging  him,  by  tuming  Jack 
Ketch  to  himself,  first  recommends  the  charitable  Monks  and 
holy  Prior  to  pray  for  his  soul,  and  then  has  the  folly  and  impu- 
dence  to  exclaim  : 

"  I  died  no  felon's  death ; 
A  warrior^s  weapon  freed  a  warrior's  soul !" 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CONCLCTSION. 

IT  sometimes  happens  that  we  are  punished  for  onr  faults  by 
incidents,  in  the  causation  of  which  these  f aults  had  no  share  : 
and  this  I  have  always  felt  the  severest  punishment.  The  wound 
indeed  is  of  the  same  dimensions;  but  the  edges  are  jagged,  and 
there  is  a  dull  under-pain  that  stirvives  the  smart  which  it  had 
aggravated.  For  there  is  always  a  consolatory  feeling  that 
accompanies  the  sense  of  a  proportion  between  antecedents  and 
consequents.  The  sense  of  Before  and  After  becomes  both  intel- 
ligible  and  intellectual  when,  and  only  when,  we  contemplate  the 
Buccession  in  the  relations  of  Cause  and  Effect,  which  like  the 
two  poles  of  the  magnet  manifest  the  being  and  unity  of  the  one 
power  by  relative  opposites,  and  give,  as  it  were,  a  substraturu 
of  permaoence,  of  identity  andtherefore  of  reality,  to  the  shadowy 
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flux  of  Tiine.  It  is  Etemity  revealing  itself  in  the  phenomena  o£ 
Time :  and  the  perception  and  acknowledgruent  of  the  propor- 
■iionality  and  appropriateness  of  the  Present  to  the  Past,  prove  to 
;he  afflicted  Soul,  that  it  has  not  yet  been  deprived  of  the  sight  of 
God,  that  it  can  still  recognise  the  effective  presence  of  a  Father, 
though  through  a  darkened  glass  and  a  turbid  atmosphere,  though 
of  a  Father  that  is  ohastising  it.  And  for  this  cause,  doubtless, 
are  we  so  framed  in  mind,  and  even  so  organized  in  brain  and 
nerve,  that  all  confusion  is  painful.  It  is  within  the  experience 
of  many  medical  practitioners,  that  a  patient,  with  strange  and 
unusual  symptoms  of  disease,  has  been  more  distressed  in  niind, 
more  wretched,  from  the  fact  of  being  unintelligible  to  himself  and 
others,  than  from  the  pain  or  danger  of  the  disease:  nay.  that 
the  patient  has  received  the  most  solid  conrfort,  and  resumed  a 
genial  and  endnring  cheerfulness,  from  some  new  Bymptom  or 
product,  that  liad  at  once  determined  the  name  and  nature  of  his 
complaint,  and  rendered  it  an  intelligible  effect  of  an  intelligible 
cause:  even  though  the  discovery  did  at  the  same  moment  pre- 
clude  all  hope  of  restoration.  Hcncc  il:  ■  mystic  theol"^ 
whose  delusions  we  may  more  coniideutly  liopc  to  separate  Erom 
their  actuaJ  intuitions,  whenwe  condescend  to  read  theirworks 
without  thc  pivsuinption  that  wliatever  our  fancy  (always  the  ape, 
and  toooftenthe  adulterator  and  counterfeil  of  ourmemory  bas 
not  made  or  cannol  tnake  a  picture  of ,  musi  be  nonsense,— hence, 
I  ay.  the  Mystics  haw  joiueil  iu  representing  the  state  of  the 
reprobate  spirits  as  a  dreadful  dream  in  which  there  is  no  sense 
of  reality,  uol  even  of  the  pangs  they  aiv  cuduriuc;  an  eternity 
withoui  time,  and  as  it  were  below  it — God  present  without 
tnanifestation  of  His  presence.  But  these  are  depths,  which  we 
dare  uol  linger  over.  Lei  us  turn  to  an  Lustani  e  more  on  a  level 
with  the  ordinary  sympathies  of  mankind.  Here,  then,  and  in 
this  sainc  healing  influence  of  Tnght  and  distind  Beholding,  we 
may  detecl  the  finaJ  cause  of  thal  instinci  which  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  Leads  and  almosi  compels  the  Afaioted  to 
communicate  their  sorro^  .  Hence  too  flows  the  aUeviation  thal 
resulta  from  "opening  otU  our  griefs:"  which  arethus  presented 
iii  distinguishable  forma  in  itead  of  the  mist,  through  wbich  what- 
ever  ia  Bhapelesa  becpmes  magnified  and  (literally)  enormotu, 
Casimir,  in  the  Fifth  Ode  of  his  Third  I.nok,  has  happily*  ex- 
l  this  t  bought. 

Hi  willi  whii  li  the  | 

the  ollego  ol   tbe   modern,  tii.it  tbe  world  wltl t.    * '.i-itnir  > 

■  the  Inward,  contra-  the  mosl   sti  iU.ini^  instance  of  tiii 

ligtingulshea  Itaelf   from  the  Boeming  eate  teriitic  differonce.— For  hla  *tj/l<  ond 
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"  tfe  longus  silcndi 
Edit  amor  facilesque  luctut 

■  Hausit  medullas.    Fugerit  ocyus, 
Simul  negantem  visere  jusseris 
Aures  amicorum,  et  loquacem 
Questibus  evacuaris  iram. 
"  Olim  querendo  desinimus  queri, 
Ipsoqm  Jleta  lacryma  perditur, 
jVec  fortis  ozque,  siper  omnes 

Cura  vulat  residetque  ramos. 

"  Yircs  amicis  perdit  in  auribus 
Minorque  semper  dividitur  dolor, 
h'er  multa  permissus  vagari 
Pectora." 

Id.  Lib.  iii.  Od.  5. 

I  shall  not  make  this  an  excuse,  however,  f or  troubling  iny  readers 
«rith  any  complaints  or  explanatione.  with  which,  as  readers,  they 
tiave  little  or  no  concern.     It  may  suffice  (for  the  present  at  least) 
to  declare  that  the  causes  that  have  delayed  the  publication  of 
these  volumes  f or  so  long  a  period  after  they  had  been  printed  off , 
were  not  connected  with  any  neglect  of  my  own ;  and  that  they 
would  form  an  instructive  comment  on  the  chapter  concerning 
authorship  as  a  trade,  addressed  to  young  men  of  genius  in  the 
first  volume  of  this  work.    I  remember  the  ludicrous  effect  produced 
Dn  my  mind  by  the  first  sentence  of  an  autobiography,  which 
happily  for  the  writer  was  as  meagre  in  incidents  as  it  is  well 
possible  f or  the  lif e  of  an  individual  to  be— "  The  eventful  life  which 
I  am  about  to  record,  f  rom  the  hour  in  which  I  rose  into  existence 
on  this  planet,  &c."     Tet  when,  notwithstanding  this  warning  ex- 
ample  of  self-importance  before  me,  I  review  my  own  life,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  applying  the  same  epithet  to  it,  and  with  more  than 
ordinary  emphasis— and  no  private  feeling,  that  affected  myself 
only,  should  prevent  me  from  publishing  the  same  (for  write  it  I 
assuredly  shall,  should  life  and  leisure  be  granted  me)  if  con- 
tinued  reflection  should  strengthen  my  present  belief,  that  my 
history  would  add  its  contingent  to  the  enf  orcement^  of  one  im- 
portant  truth,  viz.  that  we  must  not  only  love  our  neighbours  as 
ourselves,  but  ourselves  likewise  as  our  neighbours ;  and  that  we 
can  do  neither  unless  we  love  God  above  both. 


are  really  classical:  whUe  Cowley,  who  re-  cited  the  surpnse  of    all    scholars     I  was 

^btaTCasimir    in   many    respects,  com-  much  amused  last  summer  with  the  laughable 

ST tarbarizes  his  Latinity,  and  even  his  affright.  with  wtaich  an  Italian  poet  perused 

metre   by  the  l.eterogeneous  nature  of  his  a  page  of  Cov»iey's  DavideiS  contrasted  wi  h 

Ste     That   Dr.  Jotanson   sbould    taave  the    enthusiasm   with    wtach   he    hrst    ran 

naid  a'cnntnuv  judgment,  and  taave  even  througta,     and    ttaen     read    aloud,    Milfc»  i 

prelerred  Cowley's  Latin   Poems  to  MUton's,  Alansus  and  Ad  1  atrem. 
i»  a  caprice  that  taas,  if  I   mistake  nut.  ex- 
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"  Who  lives,  thafs  not 
Pepraved  or  dcpraves  ?    Who  dies,  that  bears 
.\ot  one  spurn  to  the  grave — of  their  friends'  gift?" 

Strange  as  the  delusion  may  appear,  yet  it  is  niost  true  that  three 
years  ago  I  did  not  know  or  believe  that  I  had  an  eneiuy  in  the 
world :  and  now  even  my  strongest  sensations  of  gratitude  are 
mingled  with  fear,  and  I  reproach  myself  for  being  too  often  dis- 
posed  to  ask, — Have  I  one  friend? — During  the  many  years 
which  intervened  between  the  composition  and  the  publication 
of  the  Christabel,  it  became  almost  as  well  known  am<  ng 
literary  men  as  if  it  had  been  on  common  sale ;  the  same  refer- 
ences  were  made  to  it,  and  the  same  liberties  taken  with  it. 
to  the  very  names  of  the  imaginary  persons  in  the  poem.  From 
almost  all  of  our  most  celebrated  poets,  and  from  some  with 
whom  I  had  no  personal  acquaintaner.  I  either  received  or  hoard  of 
expressions  of  admiration  fchat  1 1  can  fcrnly  say^  appearedtomyself 
utterly  disproportionafce  ti>  a  work,  tliat  prefcended fco  be  nothing 
more  than  a  common  Faory  Tale.  Many,  who  had  allowed  no 
merit  to  my  other  poems,  whether  printed  or  mannscript,  and 
who  have  frankly  fcold  me  as  much,  uniformly  made  an  excep- 
tion  in  favour  of  the  Chi-istabel  and  the  poem  entitled  Love. 
Year  after  year,  and  in  societies  of  the  most  different  kinds,  I  had 
I  een  enfcreafced  to  recite  it :  and  the  resnlfcwas  still  the  same  in 
all,  and  alfcogefcher  different  in  fchis  respect  from  fche  effect  pro- 
duced  by  fche  occasional  recifcation  <>t"  any  other  poems  I  had  com- 
posed.  This  1  >.  t*<  »t-<  •  the  pnblication.  And  since  then,  with  \<rv 
Lons,  1  have  heard  nofching  1  >u t  abuse,  and  tliis  iu.>  in  a 
3pirit  of  bi  a1  leasl  as  disproportionate  to  the  pretensions 

e  poem,  had  it  been  fche  m«>st  pifciably  below  mediocrity,  as 
fche  previous  eulogies,  and  f ar  more  inexplicable.  Tn  t h<-  "Edin- 
burgh  Review,"  it  was  assailed  with  a  malignity  and  a  spirit  >f 
>:il  hafcred  fchal  >>'i'_;-lir  t>»  have  injured  >>nl_v  che  work  in 
which  such  a  fcirade  was  suffered  t>>  appear:  and  this  review  was 
generally  afcfcribufced  (whether  rightly  <>r  no  l  kn<>\\  noi  i  t.>  a  man, 
v.'i..  bot h  in  niv  ]>r»'scnre  an<l  in  niv  aKsence  lias  repeatedly  ]>r<>- 
nounced  it  the  finesl  ] << -*m n  >>)'  [fcs  kiml  m  t  he  language.  This  may 
serve  as  ■<  waming  t<>  aufchors,  fchai   in  thcir  cak-ulations  <>u  the 

probable    reception  of  a  i m   fchey  musl    Bubtract    t.>  a   large 

amount  from  the  panegyric,  which  may  have  encouraged  bhem  t<> 

]>ul>lish  it.  however  ansuspicious,  and  however  rarious  che  aources 

■  E  thif  panegyric  may  have  been,     Au.l.  first,  allowances  must ba 

Eor  private  enmity,  <>t'  fche  very  existence  >>\'  whioh  thcy  had 

ps  enfcerfcained  no  suspicion — for  personalenmifcybehind  tlu1 
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mask  of  anonynious  criticisra:  secondly,  for  the  necessity  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  abuse  and  ridicule  in  a  Review,  in  order  to 
make  it  saleable,  in  consequence  of  which,  if  they  have  no  friends 
behind  the  scenes,  the  chance  must  needs  be  against  them ;  but 
lastly  and  chiefly,  for  the  excitenient  and  temporary  sympathy  of 
f  eeling,  which  the  recitation  of  the  poem  by  an  admii  er,  especially 
if  he  be  at  once  a  warm  admirer  and  a  man  of  acknowledged 
celebrity,  calls  forth  in  the  audience.  For  this  is  really  a  species 
of  animal  magnetism,  in  which  the  enkindling  reciter,  by  per- 
petual  comment  of  looks  and  tones,  lends  his  own  will  and  appre- 
hensive  faculty  to  his  auditors.  They  live  for  the  time  within  the 
dilated  sphere  of  his  intellectual  being.  It  is  equally  possible, 
though  not  equally  common,  that  a  reader  left  to  himself  should 
sink  below  the  poem,  as  that  the  poem  left  to  itself  should  flag 
beneath  the  feelings  of  the  reader.  But  in  my  own  instance,  I 
had  the  additional  misfortune  of  having  been  gossiped  about,  as 
devoted  to  metaphysics,  and  worse  than  all  to  a  system  incom- 
parably  nearer  to  the  visionaiy  flights  of  Plato,  and  even  to  the 
jargon  of  the  Mystics,  than  to  the  established  tenets  of  Locke. 
Whatever  therefore  appeared  with  my  name,  was  condemned 
beforehand  as  predestined  metaphysics.  In  a  drarnatic  poeni, 
which  had  been  submitted  by  me  to  a  gentleman  of  great  influ- 
ence  in  the  theatrical  world,  occurred  the  following  passage  : — 

"  0  we  are  querulous  creatures  !     Little  less 
Than  all  things  can  suffice  to  make  us  happy  : 
And  little  more  than  nothing  is  enough 
To  make  us  wretched." 

Aye,  here  now  (exclaimed  the  critic) — here  comes  Coleridge'o 
metaphysics !  And  the  very  same  motive  (that  is,  not  that  the 
lines  were  unfit  for  the  present  state  of  our  immense  theatres, 
but  that  they  were  metaphysics  *)  was  assigned  elsewhere  for  the 
rejection  of  the  two  following  passages.  The  first  is  spoken  in 
answer  to  a  usui*per,  who  had  rested  his  plea  on  the  circumstance, 
that  he  had  been  chosen  by  the  acclamations  of  the  people  : — 

"  What  people  ?    How  convened  ?    Or  if  convened, 
Must  not  that  magic  power  that  charms  together 
JliUions  of  men  in  council,  needs  have  power 
To  win  or  wield  them  ?    Rather,  0  far  rather, 
Shout  forth  thy  titles  to  yon  circling  mountains, 


*  Poor  unlucky    metaphysics  !    and   what  and  so  j-halt  thou  know  God,  as  far  as  is  pei- 

are  they  ?     A  single  sentence  expresses  the  mitted  to  a  creature,  and  in  Ood  all  things. 

object    and   thereby  the    contents    of   this  Surely,  there  is  a  strange — nay,  rather  a  tou 

Bcience.     Yvu>9i  a-eavTov :  et  Deum  quantum  natural — aversion  iu    many  to  know  them 

lioet  et  in  Deo  omnia  scibis.    Know  thyself :  selves. 
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And  with  a  thousandfold  reverberation 

Make  the  rocks  flatter  thee.and  the  volleying  alr, 

Unbribed,  shout  back  to  thee,  King  Emerich  ! 

By  wbolesome  laws  to  embank  the  Sovereign  Power; 

To  deepen  by  restraint  ;  and  by  prtvention 

Of  lawless  will  to  amass  and  guide  the  flood 

In  its  majestic  channel,  is  man's  ta>k 

And  the  true  patriofs  glory  !     In  all  el>e. 

Men  safelier  trust  to  heaven  than  to  themselves 

When  least  themselves:  even  in  those  whirling  crowds 

When  folly  is  contagious,  and  too  oft 

Even  wisemen  leave  their  better  sense  at  home 

To  chtde  and  wonder  at  them,  when  return'd." 

The  second  passage  is  in  the  moutli  of  an  old  and  experienced 
oourtier,  betrayed  by  tbe  man  in  whom  be  bad  most  trusted : 

"  And  yet  Sarolta,  simple,  inexperienced, 
Could  see  him  as  he  w;is  and  oft  bas  warn'd  me. 
Whence  learnt  she  this  ?    0  she  was  innocent ! 
And  to  be  innocent  is  Nature'8  wisdom. 
The  fledge-dove  knows  tbe  prowlers  oftbe  alr, 
Fear*d  soon  as  seen,  and  flutr.  rs  bai  tc  to  al 
And  the  young  steed  reooils  upon  his  hamichcs, 
The  never-y.'t-seen  add<  r  ard! 

Ah  !  surer  tlian  Mispicion's  hundn.i  •  y  - 
Is  thal  Bne  sense,  wbich  to  the  pure  In  beart 
By  mere  oppugnancy  of  tln-ir  own  goodness 
Reveals  the  approach  of  evil !" 

As  tberefore  my  character  as  a  writer  could  not  eaaily  be  more 
injured  by  an  overt  act  tban  it  was  already  in  consequenoe  o£  the 
report,  I  publisbed  a  work,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  profes- 
sedly  metapbysical.  A  long  delay  occurred  between  ita  th-st 
annunciation  andits  appearance;  H  waa  reviewedtherefore  byan- 
ticipation  witb  a  malignity  bo  avowedly  and  exclu  Lvely  personaJ 

[  believe,  unprecedented  even  in  the  preaenl  contempl  of  i 
common  hnmanity  tbat  disgraccs  aml  oudangera  the  liberty  of  tbe 
press.  Aftcr  its  appearance,  the  anthor  of  this  Lampooxi  waa 
cbosen  to  review  it  in  tbe  "Edinbnrgh  Review  :"  and  onder  the 
single  condition,  that  he  ahonld  have  written  what  he  bim- 
self  really  thonght,  and  have  criticized  the  worh  ae  he  wotild 

have  done  had  Lta  anthor  1 n  indifferent  t>>  him,  T  ahonld  have 

chosen  that  m;ui  my.  <-\\.  l >< >i  !■  fp>in  tli<  \  ii:  »ur  and  the  originality 
of  his  mind,  and  Erom  hia  partionlar  acnteneaa  in  Bpeonlative 
reasoning.  before  all  othera.     I  remembered  OatuUna'a  line 

"Dutmdt  quoquam  quicqwm  nri, 

Aut  aliqut  .  I  .m. 

Ovutia  tumt  ingrai  ■  i»  nitinceit 

■  tiam  tadet,  ta 

I  I  mihi,  ,   ■  Ul  tiec  accrbiut  urget 

tpiinu  iimim  ati/ne  unicvmamiciim  ha'<uit." 
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But  I  can  traly  say,  that  tlie  grief  with  whicli  I  read  this 
rhapsody  of  predetermined  insult  had  the  rhapsodist  himself  foi 
its  whole  and  sole  object :  and  that  the  indignant  contempt  whiah 
it  excited  in  me,  was  as  exclusively  confined  to  his  employer  and 
subomer.  I  refer  to  this  review  at  present,  in  consequence  of 
information  having  been  given  me  that  the  innuendo  of  my 
"  potential  infidelity,"  grounded  on  one  passage  of  my  first  Lay 
Sermon,  has  been  received  and  propagated  with  a  degree  of  cre- 
dence,  of  which  I  can  safely  acquit  the  originator  of  the  calumny, 
I  give  the  sentences  as  they  stand  in  the  sermon,  premising  only 
that  I  was  speaking  exclusively  of  miracles  worked  for  the  out- 
ward  senses  of  men.  "  It  was  only  to  overthrow  the  usurpation 
exercised  in  and  through  the  senses,  that  the  senses  were  miracu- 
lously  appealed  to.  Reason  and  Reeigion  ake  their  own 
evidence.  The  natural  sun  is  in  this  respect  a  symbol  of  the 
spiritual.  Ere  he  is  fully  arisen,  and  while  his  glories  are  still 
under  veil,  he  calls  up  the  breeze  to  chase  away  the  usurping 
vapours  of  the  night-season,  and  thus  converts  the  air  itself  into 
the  minister  of  its  own  purification :  not  surely  in  proof  or  eluci- 
dation  of  the  Hght  f rom  heaven,  but  to  prevent  its  interception. 

"  Wherever,  therefore,  similar  circumstances  co-exist  with  the 
same  moral  causes,  the  principles  revealed,  and  the  examples 
recorded,  in  the  inspired  writings  render  miracles  superfluous : 
and  if  we  neglect  to  apply  truths  in  expectation  of  wonders,  or 
under  pretext  of  the  cessation  of  the  latter,  we  tempt  God,  and 
merit  the  same  reply  which  our  Lord  gave  to  the  Pharisees  on  a 
like  occasion." 

In  the  sermon  and  the  notes  both  the  historical  trath  and  the 
necessity  of  the  miracles  are  strongly  and  frequently  asserted. 
"  The  testimony  of  books  of  histoiy  [i.e.,  relatively  to  the  signs 
and  wonders,  with  which  Christ  came)  is  one  of  the  strong  and 
stately  pillars  of  the  church;  but  it  is  not  the  founclation!" 
Instead,  therefore,  of  defending  myself,  which  I  could  easily 
effect  by  a  series  of  passages,  expressing  the  same  opinion,  from 
the  Fathers  and  the  most  eminent  Protestant  divines,  fronl  the 
Reformation  to  the  Revolution,  I  shall  merely  state  what  my 
belief  is  conceming  the  trae  evidences  of  Christianity.  1.  Its 
eonsistency  with  right  reason,  I  consider  as  the  outer  court  of 
the  temple — the  common  area  within  which  it  stands.  2.  The 
miracles,  with  and  through  which  the  religion  was  first  revealed 
and  attested,  I  regard  as  the  steps,  the  vestibule,  and  the  portal 
of  the  temple.  3.  The  sense,  the  inward  feeling,  in  the  soul  of 
each  believer  of  its  exceeding  desirableness — the  experience,  that 
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he  needs  something,  joined  \vith  the  strong  foretokening  that  th< 
redemption  and  the  graces  proponnded  to  ns  in  Christ  are  vahok 
he  needs- — this  I  hokl  to  be  the  tme  fonndation  of  the  spiritual 
edifiee.  With  the  strong  a  priori  probability  that  flows  in  froni 
1  and  3  on  the  correspondent  historical  evidence  of  2,  no  man  can 
refuse  or  neglect  to  make  the  experiment  without  guilt.  But,  4, 
it  is  the  experience  derived  from  a  praetical  conformity  to  the 
conditions  of  the  Gospel — it  is  the  opening  eye;  the  dawning 
light;  the  teiTors  and  the  promises  of  spiritual  growth;  the 
blessedness  of  loving  God  as  God,  the  nascent  sense  of  sin  hated 
as  sin,  and  of  the  incapability  of  attaining  to  either  without 
Christ;  it  is  the  sorrow  that  still  rises  up  from  beneath  and  the 
consolation  that  meetsitfrom  above;  tlie  bosom  treacheries  of  the 
principal  in  tbe  warfare  and  the  exceeding  faithfulness  and  long- 
suffering  of  the  uninterested  ally; — in  aword,  it  ie  the  actoal 
trial  of  tbe  faith  in  Christ.  with  its  accompaniments  and  results, 
that  must  form  the  arched  roof ,  and  the  faith  Ltself  is  tlie  com- 
pleting  keystone.  In  order  to  an  efficient  bclief  in  Christianity,  a 
man  must  have  been  a  Christian.  and  this  is  the  seeming  argu- 
mentwm  in  cireulo  incident  to  all  spiritual  truths,  to  every  sub- 
ject  not  presentable  under  the  forma  of  thne  and  space,  as  long  as 
we  attempt  to  master  by  the  reflex  acts  of  the  anderstanding 
what  we  can  only  know  by  tbe  act  of  becoming.  "  Do  the  \\ill  of 
My  Fatber,  and  ye  shaU  hnow  whether  I  am  of  God."*     'i 

four  evidences  I  believe  to  have  1 n  and  still  to  be,  for  the 

world.  for  fche  whole  church,  all  n. ssary,  all  equally  necessaryj 

but  tb;ii  ;it  present,  and  Eor  the  majority  of  Christiana  bom  in 
ChristiaD  countries,  I  believe  the  third  and  the  Eourth  evidencee 
to  be  the  tpost  operative,  qoI  aa  snperseding,  bu<  as  Lnvolving 
a  glad   undoubting   faith  in   the  two   Eormer.     CreduH,   ideSqtu 

intellexi,  appeara  to  me  the  dictal [nally  of  philosophy  and 

religion,  even  as  I  believe  redemptioxi  to  be  the  antecedenl  of 
sanctification,  and  nol  its  consequent.  All  spiritual  predicatea 
iiiiiv  be  constrned  indifferently  aa  modea  of  actiorj  or  aa  statea  of 
b«'iiiL,r.    Thns  bolinese  and   bL  are  the  same  idea,  now 

Been  Ln  relatiou  to  ad  and  now  to  ezistence.  The  ready  belief 
which  Ilm -.  beenyielded  tothe  slander  of  my  "potential  infidclity." 
I  attribute  Ln  paxi  to  the  openneaa  witb  whicb  I  bave  avowed  my 
doiibts,  whether  the  beavy  Lnterdici  nnder  whicb  th|  name  of 
Benedicl  de  Spinoza  Liea  is  merited  on  the  whole  or  to  the  wholo 
extent.  Be  tbia  aa  Li  may,  I  wish,  however,  thal  I  could  Bnd  iu 
the  books  of  philoBophy,  theoretical  or  moraL  whicb  are  alonc 

•  John  7.  1T. 
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recommended  to  the  present  students  of  theology  in  our  esta- 
jlished  schools,  a  few  passages  as  thoroughly  Pauhne,  as  com- 
pletely  accordant  with  the  doctrines  of  the  established  Church, 
as  the  following  sentences  in  the  concluding  page  of  Spinoza's 
Ethics : — Deinde  quo  mens  hoc  a/more  clivino  seu  beatitudine  magis 
gaudet,  eo  plus  intelligit,  eo  majorem  in  affectus  liabet  potentiam,  et 
eo  minus  ab  affectibus,  qui  mali  sunt,  patitur  :  atque  adeo  ex  eo,  quod 
mens  hoc  amore  divino  seu  beatitudine  gaudet,  potestatem  habet 
libidines  coercendi,  nemo  beatitvdine  gcmclet  quia  affectus  coercuit ; 
sed  contra  potestas  libidines  coercendi  ex  ipsd  beatitudine  oritur. 

With  regard  to  the  Unitarians,  it  has  been  shamelessly  asserted 
that  I  have  denied  them  to  be  Christians.  God  f orbid !  For  ho^\ 
should  I  know  what  the  piety  of  the  heart  may  be,  or  what  quan 
tum  of  error  in  the  understanding  may  consist  with  a  saving  faitl 
in  the  intentions  and  actual  dispositions  of  the  whole  moral  being 
in  any  one  individual  ?  Never  will  God  reject  a  soul  that  sin- 
cerely  loves  Him,  be  his  speculative  opinions  what  they  may: 
and  whether  in  any  given  instance  certain  opinions,  be  they 
unbelief  or  niisbelief,  are  compatible  with  a  sincere  love  of  God, 
God  oniy  can  know.  But  this  I  have  said,  and  shall  continue  to 
say :  that  if  the  doctrines,  the  sum  of  which  I  believe  to  constitute 
the  truth  in  Christ,  be  Christianity,  then  Unitarianism  is  not,  and 
vice  versd  :  and  that  in  speaking  theologically  and  impersonalhj, 
i.e.,  of  Psilanthropism  and  Theanthropism  as  schemes  of  belief, 
without  reference  to  individuals  who  profess  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  it  will  be  absurd  to  use  a  different  language  as  long 
as  it  is  the  dictate  of  common  sense  that  two  opposites  cannot 
properly  be  called  by  the  same  name.  I  should  feel  no  offence  if 
a  Unitarian  applied  the  same  to  me,  any  more  than  if  he  were  to 
say  that  two  and  two  being  f our,  f our  and  f our  must  be  eight : 

'aAAa  jSpoTu>f 
rov  (J.kv  Keveotppoves  av^at 

ef  ayadoiv  efiakov. 
tov  5'  av  KaTay.G}x§6£VT   ayav 
io~\vv  oiKttujv   napdo~<pa\ev  /caAwi', 
X*Lp'os  t\Ki>)v  orrtVcraj,  fiujao?  aToA/xo?  e<ov. 

Pindak.  Nem.  Ode  xi. 

This  has  been  my  object,  and  this  alone  can  be  my  defence — 
and  O !  that  with  this  my  personal  as  well  as  my  liteeart  life 
might  conclude !  the  unquenched  desire  I  mean,  not  without  the 
consciousness  of  having  earnestly  endeavoured  to  kindle  young 
minds,  and  to  guard  them  against  the  temptations  of  scorners,  by 
uhowing  that  the  scheme  of  Christianity,  as  taught  in  the  liturgy 
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and  homllies  of  our  Church,  though  not  discoverable  by  human 
Teason,  is  yet  in  accordance  with  it ;  that  Hnk  f ollows  link  by 
necessary  consequence;  that  religion  passes  out  of  the  ken  of 
reason  only  where  the  eye  of  reason  has  reached  its  own  horizon ; 
and  that  Faith  is  then  but  its  continuation :  even  as  the  day 
softens  away  into  the  sweet  twilight,  and  twilight,  hushed  and 
breathless,  steals  into  the  darkness.  It  is  night,  sacred  night  !■ 
the  upraised  eye  views  only  the  starry  heaven  which  manifestfl 
tself  alone :  and  the  outward  beholding  is  fixed  on  the  sparks 
twinkling  in  the  awful  depth,  though  suns  of  other  worlds, 
only  to  preserve  the  soul  steady  and  collected  in  its  pure  act  of 
inward  adoration  to  the  great  I  AM,  and  to  the  filial  Word 
tbat  re-affirmeth  it  from  Etemity  to  Etemity,  whose  choral  echo 
is  the  universe. 

©EOj  MONiU  AOXA. 


LAY    SERMONS. 
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A   LAY  SERMON 

&c. 
PSALM  LXXVIIL  v.  5,  6,  7. 

V.  5.  For  he  established  a  testimony  in  Jacob  and  appointed  a  law  in  Israel :  which  he  con> 
manded  our  fathers,  that  they  should  make  them  known  to  their  children.  6.  That  the 
generation  to  come  might  know  them,  even  the  children  which  should  be  born  ;  who  should 
arise  and  declare  them  to  their  children :  7.  That  they  might  set  their  hope  in  God,  and  not 
forget  the  works  of  God. 

1F  our  whole  knowledge  and  inf ormation  concerning  the  Bible  had 
been  confined  to  the  one  fact  of  its  imiaediate  derivation  frona 
God,  we  should  still  presiime  that  it  contained  rules  and  assis- 
tances  for  all  conditions  of  men  under  all  circumstances ;  and  there- 
fore  for  communities  no  less  than  for  individuals.  The  contents 
of  every  work  must  correspond  to  the  character  and  designs  of  the 
work-master ;  and  the  inf erence  in  the  present  case  is  too  obvious 
to  be  overlooked,  too  plain  to  be  resisted.  It  requires,  indeed,  all 
the  might  of  superstition  to  conceal  from  a  man  of  common  under- 
standing  the  further  truth,  that  the  interment  of  such  a  treasure 
in  a  dead  language  must  needs  be  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the 
gracious  Donor.  Apostacy  itself  dared  not  question  the  premises, 
and  that  the  practical  consequence  did  not  f  ollow,  is  conceivable 
only  under  a  complete  system  of  delusion,  which  from  the  cradle 
to  the  death-bed  ceases  not  to  over-awe  the  will  by  obscure  fears, 
while  it  pre-occupies  the  senses  by  vivid  imagery  and  ritual  panto- 
mime.  But  to  such  a  scheme  all  forms  of  sophistry  are  native. 
The  very  excellence  of  the  Giver  has  been  made  areason  for  with- 
holding  the  gift;  nay,  the  transcendent  value  of  the  gift  ltself 
assigned  as  the  motive  of  its  detention.  We  may  be  shocked  at 
the  presumption,  but  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  fact,  that  a 
jealous  priesthood  should  have  ventured  to  represent  the  applica- 
bility  of  the  Bible  to  all  the  wants  and  occasions  of  men  as  a  wax- 
like  pliability  to  all  their  fancies  and  prepossessions.  Faithful 
guardians  of  Holy  Writ !  they  are  constrained  to  make  it  useless 
in  order  to  guard  it  from  prof anation ;  and  those  whom  they  have 
most  defrauded  are  the  readiest  to  justify  the  fraud.  For  impos. 
ture,  organized  into  a  comprehensive  and  self-consistent  whole. 
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forms  a  world  of  its  own,  in  which  inversion  becomes  the  order  of 
naturo. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  however  (and  I  recomuiend  the  fact  to 
t  he  especial  attention  of  those  among  ourselves  who  are  disposed  to 
rest  contented  with  an  imptic.it  faith  and  passive  acquiescence),  that 
the  church  of  superstition  never  ceased  to  avow  the  prof oundest 
reverence  for  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  what  it  forbids  its 
Ls  to  ascertaizL,  it  not  only  permits.  but  commands  tbem  to 
take  Bor  granted. 

Whether,  and  to  what  extent,  this  suspension  of  tlie  rational 
functions,  this  spiritual  slumber,  will  be  imputcd  as  B  sin  bo  the 
souls  who  are  still  under  chains  of  papal  darkness,  we  are  neithei 
enabled  or  authorized  to  determine.  It  is  enough  for  astoknow 
that  the  laud  iu  whieh  we  abide  has  like  another  Gk>shen  been 
severed  from  the  plagne,  and  that  wehavelight  in  ourdwellinga 
The  road  of  salvation  for  us  is  a  high  road,  and  the  way-farers, 
though  "  simple,  need  not  err  therein."  The  Gospel  li«'s  open  in 
the  market-place,  and  on  every  window  Beat,  so  fchat  (virtually  at 
least)  the  deaf  may  hear  the  words  of  the  Book!  It  is  preached 
at  every  turning,  so  fchat  the  blind  may  Bee  them.  (Isai.  wi\. 
18.)  The  circiunstancestln'11  being  so different,  it'  the  resull  should 
prove  similar,  we  may  be quite certain  that  we  sliall  no1  be  beld 
guiltless.  The  ignorance,  which  may  be  the  excuse  of  others,  will 
be our crime.  Ourbirthand  denizenship  in  an  enlightened and 
protestant  land  wilL  with  all  our  rights  and  Eranchises  to  boot,  Ik> 
brought  injudgment  against  us,  and  stand  firsl  in  the  fearful  list 
of  blessings  abused.  The  gloriee  of  our  country  wiU  form  tlie 
blazonry  of  our  own  Lmpeachment,  and  fche  very  name  of  E3nglish« 
men,  which  we  are  almosi  all  of  aa  too  proud  of,  and  scarcely  any 
ofus  enough  thankfu]  for,  wilJ  be  annexed  to  thai  of  Christiana 
only  to  light  n j >  <>in-  shame,  and  aggravate  our  condemnal  Lon. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  habitua]  unreflectingness,  whioh 
iu  certain  countries  may  be  Busceptible  of  more  or  Less  pallia* 
tion  in  mosi  Lnstanoes,  can  in  this  country  be  deemed  blamelesi 
in  aone.  The  humblesl  and  Least  educated  of  our  countrymen 
i > i ■  i  ;  bave  wilfully  neglected  I  Lie  Lneal  Lmable  pri^  Lleges,  Beoured  t<> 
all  alike,  if  h<>  has  ao\  bimself  found,  if  be  bas  nol   from  bis  <'\\n 

personal  experie] discovered,  the  sufficiencj  of  the  Scripturea 

in  •  1 1 1  Lcnowledge  requisite  Eor  a  righl  performance  of  his  dnty 
a.-<  ..  iiiin  and  ;i  '  mii  .!  i.ni  (see  Appendia  A.).  Of  thi  labouring 
,  l,i  ies,  who  in  all  countries  f orm  the  great  majority  of  th<-  in- 
habitants,  more  than  this  is  not  demanded,  more  than  this  is  not 
perhaps  generally  de  Lrable    "They  are  aol  Boughl  forin  publit 
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counsel,  nor  need  they  be  found  where  politic  sentences  are 
spoken.  It  is  enough  if  every  one  is  wise  in  the  working  of 
his  own  craft :  so  best  will  they  maintain  the  state  of  the  world." 

But  you,  my  friends,  to  whom  the  following  pages  are  more 
particularly  addressed,  as  to  men  moving  in  the  higher  class  of 
society  : — You  will,  I  hope,  have  availed  yourselves  of  the  ampler 
means  entrusted  to  you  by  God's  providence,  to  a  more  extensive 
study  and  a  wider  use  of  His  revealed  will  and  word.  From  you 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  a  sober  and  meditative  accommodatii  m  I  <  > 
your  own  times  and  country  of  those  important  truths  declared  in 
the  inspired  writings  "  f or  a  thousand  generations,"  and  of  the 
awf  ul  examples,  belonging  to  all  ages,  by  which  those  truths  are 
at  once  illustrated  and  confirmed.  Would  you  feel  conscious  that 
you  had  shown  yourselves  unequal  to  your  station  in  society — 
wouldyou  stand  degraded  in  your  own  eyes,  if  you  betrayed  an 
utter  want  of  inf ormation  respecting  the  acts  of  human  sovereigns 
and  legislators?  And  shoidd  you  not  much  rather  be  both 
ashamed  and  afraid  to  know  yourselves  inconversant  with  the 
acts  and  constitutions  of  God,  whose  law  executeth  itself,  and 
whose  Word  is  the  foundation,  the  power,  and  the  life  of  the  uni- 
verse  ?  Do  you  hold  it  a  requisite  of  your  rank  to  show  yourselves 
inquisitive  concerning  the  expectations  and  plans  of  statesmen  and 
state-councillors  ?  Do  you  excuse  it  as  natural  curiosity,  that 
you  lend  a  listening  ear  to  the  guesses  of  state  gazers,  to  the  dark 
hints  and  open  revilings  of  our  self-inspired  state  fortune-tellers, 
"  the  wizards  that  peep  and  mutter "  and  forecast,  alarmists  by 
trade,  and  malcontents  for  their  bread?  And  should  you  not 
feel  a  deeper  interest  in  predictions  which  are  permanent  prophe- 
cies,  because  they  are  at  the  same  time  etemal  truths  ?  Predic- 
tions  which  in  containing  the  grounds  of  fulfilment  involve  the 
principles  of  f oresight,  and  teach  the  science  of  the  future  in  its 
perpetual  elements  ? 

But  I  will  struggle  to  believe  that  of  those  whom  I  now  suppose 
myself  addressing,  there  are  few  who  have  not  so  employed  their 
greater  leisure  and  superior  advantages  as  to  render  these  remarks, 
if  not  wholly  superfluous,  yet  personally  inapplicable.  In  common 
with  your  worldly  inferiors,  you  will  indeed  have  directed  your 
main  attention  to  the  promises  and  the  information  conveyed  in 
the  records  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles';  promises,  that  need 
only  a  lively  trust  in  them,  on  our  own  part,  to  be  the  means  as 
well  as  the  pledges  of  our  eternal  welf  are !  inf  ormation  that  opens 
out  to  <">ur  knowledge  a  kingdom  that  is  not  of  this  world,  thronea 
that  cannot  be  shaken,  and  sceptres  that  can  neither  be  broken  noi 
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transferred  !  Tet  not  the  less  on  this  account  will  you  have  looked 
back  with  a  proportionate  interest  on  the  temporal  destinies  of 
nien  and  nations,  stored  up  for  our  instraction  in  tlie  arcliives  of 
the  Old  Testauient :  'not  the  less  will  you  delight  to  retrace  the 
paths  by  which  Providence  has  led  the  kingdorns  of  this  world 
through  the  valley  of  mortal  life — paths  engraved  with  the  foot- 
marks  of  captains  sent  f  orth  f rom  the  God  of  armies !  Nations  in 
whose  guidance  or  chastisement  the  arm  of  Omnipotence  itself 
was  made  bare. 

Recent  occurrences  have  given  additional  strength  and  fresh 
force  to  our  sage  poefs  eulogy  on  the  Jewish  prophets : 

"  As  men  divlnely  taught  anil  Ixtter  teaching 
The  solid  rules  of  civil  government 
In  their  majestic  unaffecteii  Btyle, 
Than  all  the  oratory  of  Greei  e  and  Rome. 
In  them  is  plaineet  taughl  and  easiesl  Learnt 
What  makes  a  nation  happy  and  keeps  it  so, 
What  ruius  kingdoms  and  laya  citios  ll.it." 

Paualuse  Regained,  iv.  354. 

If  there  be  any  antidote  to  that  restless  craving  for  the  wonders 
of  the  day,  which  in  conjunction  with  the  appetite  for  publicity  is 
spreading  Hke  an  efflorescence  on  the  surface  of  our  nati.  >nal 
character ;  if  there  exist  means  for  deriving  resignation  from  gi  me- 
ral  discontent,  means  of  buildiug  up  witli  the  v(  ry  materials  ol 
political  gloom  that  stedfnst  frame  of  hope  which  affords  the  only 
certain  shelter  from  the  throng  of  self-realizing  alarms,  al  tlie 
same  timethatit  is  the  natoral  bomeand  workshop  of  allthe  active 
virtuesj  that  antidote  and  fcheee  meane  mnsi  be  aonght  £or  in  the 
collation  of  the  present  witli  1 1 1 « -  [iast.  in  thc  lial.it  <>f  tlioughtfully 
assimirh-ting  the  events  <>f  onr  »\vn  age  to  fchose  of  the  time  before 
us.  If  this  be  a  moral  advanfcage  derivable  Erom  bistory  in  gene- 
ral,  rcndering  its  study  fcherefore  B  moral  duty  for  snch  as  ]>■ 
theopportunitiesof  lx>.  .ks.  leisnre  and education,  it  wonld  be  Lncon* 
sistent  even  with  the  name  of  believera  n.>t  to  recnr  with  pre-emi- 
nent  interest  to  events  and  revolntions,  the  records  of  which  btc 
as  much  distinguished  from  all  other  histoiy  l>y  their  espeoial 
claims  to  divinc  anthority,  as  the  facts  themselves  were  from  all 
oth.T  facts  by  especial  manifeetatioii  of  divine  interferenoe. 
"  Whatsocv<>r  thing.s,"  saith  St.  Paul  i  Rninans  xv.  !•)  "were  writ- 
t->n  aforrtiin.'.  wciv  written  fo>T  our  Learning;  th:it  we  fchrongh 
patienoe  and  oomforl  of  the  Bcriptnree  mighl  have  hope." 

In  the  infancy  of  the  world,  signs  and  wondera  were  requisite 
in  order  to  startle  and  break  down  thal  Buperstition,  i.ldatrous  m 
itself  and  the  Bonrce  of  all  ofcher  idolatry,  which  tempts  the  natu- 
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ral  man  to  seek  the  true  cause  and  origin  of  public  calamities  in 
outward  circunistances,  persons  and  incidents :  in  agents,  there- 
fore,  that  were  themselves  but  surges  of  the  same  tide,  passive 
conductors  of  the  one  invisible  influence,  under  which  the  total 
host  of  billows,  in  the  whole  line  of  successive  impulse,  swell  and 
roll  shoreward ;  there  finally,  each  in  its  tum,  to  strike,  roar,  and 
be  dissipated. 

But  with  each  miracle  worked  there  was  a  truth  revealed,  which 
thenceforward  was  to  act  as  its  substitute :  and  if  we  think  the 
Bible  less  applicable  to  us  on  account  of  the  miracles,  we  degrade 
ourselves  into  mere  slaves  of  sense  and  fancy,  which  are  indeed 
the  appointed  medium  between  earth  and  heaven,  but  for  that 
very  cause  stand  in  a  desirable  relation  to  spiritual  truth  then 
only,  when,  as  a  mere  and  passive  medium,  they  yield  a  free  pas- 
sage  to  its  light.  It  was  only  to  overthrow  the  usurpation  exercised 
in  and  tkrough  the  senses,  that  the  senses  were  miraculously 
appealed  to.  Reason  and  religion  (Appendix  B.)  are  theh*  own 
evidence.  The  natural  Sun  is  in  this  respect  a  symbol  of  the 
spiritual.  Ere  he  is  fully  arisen,  and  while  his  glories  are  still 
under  veil,  he  calls  up  the  breeze  to  chase  away  the  usurping 
vapours  of  the  night  season,  and  thus  converts  the  air  itself  into 
the  minister  of  its  own  purification :  not  surely  in  proof  or  eluci- 
dation  of  the  light  from  heaven,  but  to  prevent  its  interception. 

Wherever,  therefore,  similar  circumstances  co-exist  with  the 
same  moral  causes,  the  principles  revealed,  and  the  exaniples  re- 
corded,  in  the  inspired  writings  render  miracles  superfluous  :  and 
if  we  neglect  to  apply  truths  in  expectation  of  wonders,  or  under 
pretext  of  the  cessation  of  the  latter,  we  tempt  God  and  merit  the 
same  reply  which  our  Lord  gave  to  the  Pharisees  on  a  like  occa- 
sion.  "  A  wicked  and  an  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  a 
sign,  and  there  shall  no  sign  be  given  to  it,  but  the  sign  of  the 
prophet  Jonas  :"  that  is,  a  threatening  call  to  repentance.  (Appen- 
dix  C.)  Equally  applicable  and  prophetic  will  the  following  verses 
be :  "  The  men  of  Nineveh  shall  rise  in  judgment  with  this  gene- 
ration  and  shall  condemn  it,  becatise  they  repented  at  the  preach- 
ing  of  Jonas,  and  behold,  a  greater  than  Jonas  is  here.  The 
queen  of  the  south  shall  rise  up  in  the  judgment  with  this  gene- 
ration,  and  shall  condemn  it :  for  she  came  from  the  uttermost 
parts  oi  the  earth  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Soloinon,  and  behold  a 
greater  than  Solomon  is  here."  For  have  we  not  divine  assur- 
ance  that  Christ  is  with  His  chur^i,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world  ? 
And  what  could  the  queen  of  the  south,  or  the  men  of  Xineveh 
tiave  beheld,  that  could  enter  into  competition  with  the  events  of 
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our  own  times,  in  importance,  in  splendour,  or  even  in  strange- 
ness  and  significancy  ? 

The  true  origin  of  human  events  is  so  little  susceptible  of  that 
kind  of  evidence  which  can  compel  oiir  belief ;  so  many  are  the 
disturbing  forces  which  in  eveiy  cycle  or  ellipse  of  changes  modify 
the  motion  given  by  the  first  projection ;  and  eveiy  age  has,  or 
imagines  it  has,  its  own  circunistances  -which  render  past  experi- 
ence  no  longer  appbicable  to  the  present  case;  that  there  will 
never  be  wanting  answers,  and  explanations,  and  specious  flatterios 
of  hope  to  persuade  a  people  and  its  government  that  the  history 
of  the  past  is  inapplicable  to  their  case.  And  no  wonder,  if  we 
read  history  for  the  facts  instead  of  reading  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
general  principles,  which  are  to  the  facts  as  the  root  and  sap  of  a 
tree  to  its  leaves  :  and  no  wonder,  if  history  so  read  should  find  a 
dangerous  rival  in  novels,  nay,  if  thc  latter  shovdd  be  preferred  to 
the  former  on  the  score  even  of  probability.  I  well  remember, 
that  when  the  examples  of  former  Jaeobins,  as  Julius  0 
Cromwell,  and  the  like,  were  adduced  in  France  aud  England  at 
the  cominencement  of  the  French  Consulate,  it  was  ridiculi  •  ]  aa 
pedantryand  pedanfs  ignoranceto  fear  a  repetition  of  usurpation 
and  mihtary  despotism  at  the  close  of  the  enlightened  eighteenfcb 
centuiy !  Even  so,  in  the  very  dawn  of  the  late  bempestuoufl  day, 
when  the  revolutions  of  Coreyra,  fche  proscriptiona  of  the  Re- 
formers,  Marius,  Csesar,  &c.,  and  the  direful  effecta  <>f  fche  level- 
ling  tenets  in  the  Peasants'  War  in  Germany  (differenced  from 
the  tenets  of  the  first  Freneh  constitution  only  by  fche  mode  of 
wording  them,  fche  figurea  of  speeoh  being  borrowed  in  fche  one 
instance  from  theology,  and  in  the  other  from  modorn  meta- 
physics),  were  urg<  5  on  the  Convention,  and  ifcs  vindicafcors;  the 
Magi  of  the  day,  the  true  citizens  of  fche  world,  fche  pluaquomh 
perfecti  of  patriotaam,  gave  us  sot  proofs  tliaf  similar  rosidts  were 
impossible.  aml  fchal  it  was  ;m  LnsnH  fco  80  philosophicaJ  an  ag6i 
to  so  enlightenod  :i  nafcion,  fco  darc  dire>t  the  j  >ul»lic  eye  towarda 
them  as  to  lights  of  waming  !  Alas!  like  lights  in  thc  stern  <>i'  ;i 
i  fchey  illnmined  the  path  only  that  bad  bcen  passcdovi-r! 

The  politic  Florentine*  has  observed.  tliat  fchere  are  braina  of 
fchree  races.  The  one  understands  of  itself;  the  othor  under- 
8tands  as  much  as  is  shown  it  by  ofchers;  fche  fchird  neifcher  onder* 
Btande  of  itaelf,  iior  whafc  is  ehown  it  by  others.  In  our  fchnea 
there  are  more  ]» rliaps  who  belong  to  tln-  fchird  claea  frbrn  vanity 

•  Soim  di  tre  v  nerarion]  cervelll :  1*01x1  In-      pli  o  mostrn;  <•  il  t.r.-<i  nnn  IntrmJn  n«  per  M 
pei        ,  rkltro  ini«iiilc  quunto  da  altri      BtBMO  ne  per  ilinio.-tt.i/innc  ilnltri. 

ilACHIAVHJ-I. 
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and  acquired  frivolity  of  miud,  than  froni  natural  incapacity.  It 
is  no  uncommon  foible  with  those  who  are  honoured  with  the 
acquaintance  of  the  great,  to  attribute  national  events  to  parti- 
cular  persons,  particular  measures,  to  the  errors  of  one  man,  to 
the  intrigues  of  another,  to  any  possible  spark  of  a  particular 
occasion,  rather  than  to  the  true  proximate  cause  (and  which 
alone  deserves  the  name  of  a  cause),  the  predominant  state  of 
public  opinion.  And  still  less  are  they  inclined  to  ref er  the  latter 
to  the  ascendancy  of  speculative  principles,  and  the  scheme  or 
mode  of  thinking  in  vogue.  I  have  known  men,  who  with  signi- 
ficant  nods  and  the  pitying  contempt  of  smiles,  have  denied  all 
influence  to  the  corruptions  of  moral  and  political  philosophy, 
and  with  much  solemnity  have  proceeded  to  solve  the  riddle  of 
the  French  Revolution  by  anecdotes !  Tet  it  woidd  not  be  diffi- 
cidt,  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  historic  facts,  to  demonstrate  that 
the  most  important  changes  in  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
world  had  their  origin  in  the  closets  or  lonely  walks  of  uninter- 
ested  theorists  ; — that  the  mighty  epochs  of  commerce,  that  have 
changed  the  face  of  empires,  nay,  the  most  important  of  those 
discoveries  and  improvements  in  the  mechanic  arts,  which  have 
numerically  increased  our  population  beyond  wbat  the  wisest 
statesmen  of  Elizabeth's  reign  deemedpv>ssible,  and  again  doubled 
this  population  virtually ;  the  most  important,  I  say,  of  those 
inventions  that  in  their  residts 

best  uphold 


War  by  her  two  main  nerves,  iron  and  gold, 

had  their  origin  not  in  the  cabinets  of  statesmen,  or  in  the 
practical  insight  of  men  of  business,  but  in  the  closets  of  uninter- 
ested  theorists,  in  the  visions  of  recluse  genius.  To  the  immense 
majority  of  men,  even  in  civilized  countries,  specidative  philo- 
sophy  has  ever  been,  and  must  ever  remain,  a  terra  incognita. 
Yet  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  all  the  epoch-forming  revolutions 
of  the  Christian  world,  the  revolutions  of  religion  and  with  them 
the  civil,  social,  and  domestic  habits  of  the  nations  concerned, 
have  coincided  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  metaphysical  systems. 
So  few  are  the  minds  that  really  govern  the  machine  of  society, 
and  so  incomparably  more  numerous  and  more  important  are  the 
indirect  consequences  of  things  than  their  foreseen  and  direct 
effects. 

It  is  with  nations  as  with  individuals.  In  tranquil  moods  and 
peaceable  times  we  are  quite  practical.  Facts  only  and  cool  com* 
mon  sense  are  then  in  fashion.     But  let  tbe  winds  of  passion 
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swell,  and  straightway  men  begin  to  generalize ;  to  connect  by 
remotest  analogies ;  to  express  tbe  most  universal  \  ositions  of 
reason  in  tbe  most  glowing  fignres  of  fancy ;  in  short,  to  feel 
paiticular  trutbs  and  mere  facts,  as  poor,  cold,  narrow,  and  in- 
commensurate  witb  iheir  feeHngs. 

The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  quoted  from  a  Greek  comic  poet. 
Let  it  not  then  be  condemned  as  unseasonable  or  out  of  place,  if 
I  remind  you  that  in  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  this  truth,  and 
with  his  wonted  fidelity  to  nature,  our  own  great  poet  has  placed 
the  greater  number  of  his  profoundest  maxims  and  general 
truths.  both  political  and  moral,  not  in  the  mouths  of  men  at 
ease,  but  of  men  under  the  influence  of  passion,  whon  the  migbty 
thoughts  over-master  and  become  the  tyrants  of  the  mind  that 
has  brought  them  forth.  In  his  Lear,  Othello,  Macbeth,  Hatnlet, 
principles  of  deepest  insight  and  widest  interest  fly  off  like  sparks 
from  the  glowing  iron  under  the  loud  anvil.  It  seems  a  paradox 
only  to  the  unthinking,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  none  but  tbe  unread 
in  history  will  deny,  that  in  periods  of  popular  tuinult  and  inno- 
vation  the  more  abstract  a  notion  is,  tke  more  readily  has  it  been 
found  to  combine,  the  closer  has  appeared  ita  affinity,  with  the 
feelings  of  a  people  and  with  all  tbeir  immediate  impulses  to 
action.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Freneh  Revolution,  in  the 
remotest  villages  every  tongue  was  employed  Ln  echoing  and 
enforcing  the  almost  geometrical  al>stra<ti<»ns  of  the  physiocratic 
poUticians  and  economists.  The  public  r<>ada  were  orowded  witli 
armed  enthnsiaete  dispnting  on  the  inalienable  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  the  imprescriptible  laws  of  the  pure  reason,  and  the 
universal  constitution,  which,  as  rising  oul  of  the  nature  and 
rights  of  man  as  man,  all  nations  alike  were  under  the  obligation 
of  adopting.  Tnrn  over  tli<'  fugitive  wril  ings,  thal  are  stilJ  extant, 
of  the  age  of  Lnther ;  peruse  the  pamphlets  and  loose  sheets  that 
came  out  in  fli^lits  duringthe  reign  of  Charles  the  Firsf  and  the 
Repnblic;  and  yon  wiU  find  in  these  one  continned  commenf  <>n 
the  aphorism  of  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  a  man  assuredly  sutli- 
oiently  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  Becrel  and  personal  intlu- 

ence),  thaf  the  knowledge  <>('  the  s\ ulative  principles  <>t'  iikji  in 

general  between  the  age  of  twenty  and  thirty,  Ls  1 1 1 « -  one  great 
Bonrce  of  political  prophecy,  And  Sir  Philip  Sidneyregardedthe 
adoption  of  n:ii'  s»t  <>(' ]>riu<i]>l<-s  iu  lli<'  N*rtlit'rlan<ls  as  a  ]>r.»>t'<>f 
the  divine  agency  and  I  lie  fonntain  of  ;■  1 1  t  !><■  events  and  su<-<.'esses 
of  that  revolut  ion. 

A  * • ; 1 1 1 1 1  and  detailed  ezamination  <>f*  the  facts  justifiefi  me  to 
my  own  mind  in  hazarding  the  bold  assertion,  thal  the  t'<'arftd 
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olviders  of  the  late  dread  revolution,  and  all  the  calaniitous 
Biistakes  of  its  opponents,  from  its  conmiencement  even  to  the 
era  of  loftier  principles  and  wiser  measures  (an  ei-a  that  began 
with,  and  ought  to  be  named  from,  the  war  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  insurgents),  every  failure  with  all  its  gloomy  results, 
may  be  unanswerably  deduced  from  the  neglect  of  some  maxim 
or  other  that  had  been  established  by  clear  reasoning  and  plain 
facts  in  the  writings  of  Thucydides,  Tacitus,  Machiavel,  Bacon,  or 
Harrington.  These  are  red-letter  names  even  in  the  almanacs  of 
worldly  wisdom  :  and  yet  I  dare  challenge  all  the  critical  benches 
of  infidelity  to  point  out  any  one  important  truth,  any  one 
efficient,  practical  direction  or  warning,  which  did  not  pre-exist, 
and  for  the  most  part  in  a  soivnder,  more  intelhgible,  and  more 
comprehensive  form,  in  the  Bible. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Hebrew  legislator,  and  the  other  in- 
spired  poets,  prophets,  historians  and  moralists  of  the  Jewish 
church  have  two  immense  advantages  in  their  favour.  First, 
their  particular  rules  and  prescripts  flow  directly  and  visibly 
from  universal  principles,  as  from  a  fountain :  they  flow  from 
principles  and  ideas  that  are  not  so  properly  said  to  be  confirmed 
by  reason  as  to  be  reason  itself.  Principles,  in  act  and  proces- 
sion,  disjoined  from  which,  and  from  the  emotions  that  inevitably 
accompany  the  actual  intuition  of  their  truth,  the  widest  maxims 
of  prudence  are  like  arms  without  hearts,  muscles  without  nerves. 
Secondly,  from  the  very  nature  of  these  principles,  as  taught  in 
the  Bible,  they  are  understood  in  exact  proportion  as  they  are 
believed  and  felt.  The  regidator  is  never  separated  from  the 
main  spring.  For  the  words  of  the  apostle  are  literally  and 
philosophically  true :  We  (that  is,  the  human  race)  live  by  faith. 
Whatever  we  do  or  know,  that  in  kind  is  different  from  the  brute 
creation,  has  its  origin  in  a  determination  of  the  reason  to  have 
faith  and  trust  in  itself.  This,  its  first  act  of  faith  is  scarcely 
less  than  identical  with  its  own  being.  Implicite,  it  is  the  copida 
— it  contains  the  possibility — of  every  position,  to  which  there 
exists  any  correspondence  in  reality.  It  is  itself,  therefore,  the 
realizing  principle,  the  spiritual  substratum  of  the  whole  complex 
body  of  truths.  This  primal  act  of  faith  is  enunciated  in  the 
word,  God  :  a  faith  not  derived  from  experience,  but  its  groimd 
and  source,  and  without  which  the  fleeting  chaos  of  facts  woidd 
no  more  form  experience,  than  the  dust  of  the  grave  can  of  itself 
make  a  living  man.  The  imperative  and  oracular  form  of  the 
inspired  Scripture  is  the  form  of  reasou  itself  in  ill  things  purely 
rational  and  moral. 
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If  it  be  the  word  of  Divine  Wisdt.m,  we  rnight  anticipate  that 
it  would  in  all  thinsfs  be  distinguishod  from  other  books.  as  the 
Supreme  Reason.  wnose  knowledge  is  creative,  and  antecedent  to 
thc  things  known,  is  distinguished  from  the  understanding,  or 
creaturely  mind  of  the  individual,  the  acts  of  which  are  pos- 
terior  to  the  things  it  records  and  arranges.  Man  alon< 
created  in  the  image  of  God:  a  position  groundless  and  inexnli- 
cable,  if  the  reason  in  man  do  not  differ  from  the  imderstand- 
ing.  For  this  the  inferior  animals  (many  at  least)  possess  in 
degree  :  and  assuredly  the  divine  image  or  idea  is  not  a  thing  of 
degrees. 

Hence  it  follows  that  what  is  expressed  in  the  inspired  wrr 
is  implied  in  all  absolute  science.  The  latter  whispers  what  tbe 
f  ormer  utter  as  with  the  voice  of  a  trumpet.  As  sure  as  God 
liveth,  is  the  pledge  and  assurance  of  every  positive  truth,  that  is 
asserted  by  the  reason.  The  human  imderstanding  musing  on 
many  things,  snatches  at  truth,  but  is  frustrated  and  disheartened 
by  the  fluctuating  nature  of  its  objects  ;*  its  conclusions  there- 
fore  are  timid  and  uncertain,  and  it  hath  n<>  way  of  givinv 
manence  to  things  but  hy  reducing  them  to  abstractions :  hardly 
(saith  the  author  of  the  "  Wisdom  of  Solomon,"  of  whose  w<  >rdfl 
the  preceding  sentence  is  a  paraphrase),  hardly  <1<>  we  guess 
aright  at  things  that  are  upon  earth,  and  with  labour  <1<>  we  find 
the  things  that  are  before  us;  but  all  certain  knowledge  is  in  the 
power  of  God,  and  a  presence  from  above.  So  only  ha\ •<■  1 be 
of  men  been  reformed,  and  eveiy  doctrine  tliat  <-<>ntaiiis  b  Baving 
truth,  and  all  acts  pleasing  to  God  (in  other  worda,  all  actiona 

naiit    with   hnman  nature,   in  its  original   intentior 
through  wisdom  :  that  is  the  rational  spirit  of  nian. 

This,  then,  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Bil>l<':  tliis  is  t li<>  prfr  il< '^< * 
of  its believing  students.  With  them  tli<-  principle  <>t'  knowledge 
is  likewise  a  apring  and  prineiple  <>f  aetion.  And  aa  it  is  the  only 
certain  knowlcdge,  so  are  the  actions  that  ll<>\\-  fqom  it  the  only 
ones  on  which  a  secure  reliance  can  be  placed.  The  onderstand- 
ing  n>.  I  motives,  mayavail  Ltaelf  of  motives,  and  make 

judicious   conjcctures  respecting  tli<>   probable  consequenc 

L8.     Bul  the  knowledge  taught  Ltj  the  Scripturea  producei 

the  motiws,  involvi-s  th nsequcnces ;  and  itfl  highesl  formula 

is  still :  Ajb  <aure  as  God  Liveth,  ao  will  it  be  ontothee!    Strange 

•   IlfiT<i|iM    ydp  ovx  !  mv  f)ifir)vai  Sit   tw  ana  (ruvicrraTai  xai  drroAe<'rrtt.  «ai  rrpdVrKTi 

axry  «<"'    'II, <  ■<»•<*•  i7«i'    oiVr  tSnjrf)?   oiicrta?  «at  drrtto'1  oftr  v  ovo'  <<  nm   to 

li*    a<//r<<7»<t     •  XKA    ofttnjTi  Kat  yiyf/o/irr/oi'    aurfj?  t<<"  iir/orrroTt    A^yr<f    p<i&' 

rdxrt-  Tij*  /iCTa/3oATK  <rin'<5ii)<Ti  «ai  rrdAti'  <rvi'-  loraerfai     tt/i»    yivtaiv.  —  1'LrtTAHCii,     iiUit 

•yn,  ixaAXov  <5r  oitor  rrdAii'  oi><5«  vtrrtpov  aAA'  JJull.  cop.  xviii.     !'<«!.  ix.  p.  238. 
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as  this  position  will  appear  to  such  as  forget  that  uiotives  can  be 
causes  only  in  a  secondary  aud  improper  seuse,  iuasuiuch  as  the 
ruan  makes  the  uiotive,  not  the  uiotive  the  man ;  and  that  the 
same  thought  shall  be  a  motive  to  one  man  and  no  motive  to  his 
neighboxu*;  (a  sufficient  proof  that  the  motives  themselves  are 
effects,  the  principle  of  whieh,  good  or  evil,  lies  far  deeper) — 
matter  for  scora  and  insidt  though  this  position  will  fumish  to 
those,  who  think  (or  try  to  think)  every  man  out  of  his  senses 
who  has  not  lost  his  reason  (or  alienated  it  by  wilful  sophistry, 
demanding  reasons  for  reason  itself ),  yet  all  history  bears  evidence 
to  its  truth.  The  sense  of  expediency,  the  cautious  balancing  of 
comparative  advantages,  the  constant  wakef  ulness  to  the  cui  borw  ? 
— in  connection  with  the  quid  mihi  ? — all  these  are  in  their  places 
in  the  routine  of  conduct,  by  which  the  individual  provides  for 
himself  the  real  or  supposed  wants  of  to-day  and  to-morrow :  and 
in  quiet  times  and  prosperous  circumstances  a  natiou  presenta 
an  aggregate  of  such  individuals,  a  busy  ant-hill  in  calni  and 
sunshine.  By  the  happy  organization  of  a  well-governed  society, 
the  contradictory  interests  of  ten  niillions  of  such  individuals 
may  neutralize  each  other,  and  be  reconciled  in  the  unity  of  the 
national  interest.  But  wheuce  did  this  happy  orgauization  first 
come? — Was  it  a  tree  transplanted  frorn  Paradise,  with  all  its 
branches  in  full  fruitageP — Or  was  it  sowed  in  suushine? — Was 
it  in  vernal  breezes  and  gentle  raius  that  it  fixed  its  roots,  and 
grew  and  strengthened  ?  Let  history  answer  these  questions ! 
With  blood  was  it  planted — it  was  rocked  in  tempests — the  goat, 
the  ass,  and  the  stag  guawed  it — the  wild  boar  has  whetted  his 
tusks  on  its  bark.  The  deep  scars  are  still  extant  on  its  trivnk, 
and  the  path  of  the  lightning  may  be  traced  among  its  higher 
branches.  And  even  after  its  full  growth,  in  the  season  of  its 
strength,  "  when  its  height  reached  to  the  heaven,  aud  the  sight 
thereof  to  all  tbe  earth,"  the  whirlwiud  has  more  than  once  forced 
its  stately  top  to  touch  the  groimd  :  it  has  been  bent  like  a  bow, 
and  spraug  back  like  a  skaft.  Mightier  powers  were  at  work 
than  expediency  ever  yet  called  up  ! — yea,  mightier  than  the  mere 
understandiug  can  compreheud  !  Oue  coniirmation  of  the  latter 
assertion  you  may  find  in  the  history  of  our  country,  writterj  by 
the  same  Scoteh  philosopher,  who  devoted  his  life  to  the  under- 
miuiug  of  the  Christian  religion;  and  expended  his  last  breath 
in  a  blasphemous  regret  that  he  had  not  survived  it ! — by  the 
same  heartless  sophist  who,  in  this  island,  was  tlie  main  pioneer 
of  that  atheistic  philosophy,  which  iu  France  transvenomed  the 
natural  thirst  of  truth    into  the    hydrophobia  of    a  wild   and 
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homeless    scepticism;    the    Elias   of  that  Spirit    of  Antichrist, 
which 

still  proniising 

Freedotn,  itself  too  sensual  to  be  free, 
Poisons  life's  amities  and  cheats  the  soul 
Of  faith,  and  quiet  hope  and  all  that  lifts 
And  all  that  soothes  the  spirit ! 

This  inadequacy  of  the  mere  understanding  to  the  apprehension 
of  moral  greatness  we  may  trace  in  this  historian's  cool  system- 
atic  attempt  to  steal  away  every  feeling  of  reverence  for  every 
great  name  by  a  scheme  of  motives,  in  which  as  often  as  possible 
the  efforts  and  enterprises  of  heroic  spirits  arc  attributed  to  thia 
or  that  paltry  view  of  tbe  most  despicable  sebSsbness.  But  in  the 
majority  of  instances  tbis  would  bave  been  too  palpably  false  and 
slanderous  :  and  theref ore  the  founders  and  martyrs  of  our  church 
and  constitution,  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberty,  are  represented 
as  fauatics  and  bewildered  entbusiasts.  But  histories  incom- 
parably  more  autbentic  than  Mr.  Hume's  (nay,  spite  of  bimself 
even  his  own  history),  confirm  by  irrefragable  evidenee  the  aphor- 
ism  of  ancient  wisdom,  that  nothing  great  was  ever  achieved 
witbout  entbusiasm.  For  wbat  is  enthusiasm  but  the  oblivion 
and  swallowing-up  of  self  in  an  object  dearer  tban  self,  or  in  an 
idea  more  vivid? — How  tbis  is  produced  in  the  entbusiasm  of 
wickedness,  I  bave  explained  in  the  third  comment  annexed  to 
tbis  discourse.  But  in  the  gennine  enthusiasm  of  morals,  reli« 
gion,  and  patriotism,  this  enlargement  and  elevation  of  tbe  soul 
above  its  mere  self  attest  tbe  preson<<'.  and  accompany  the  intui- 
tion  of  ultiniatc  prinoiplea  alone.  These  alone  can  interest  the 
unib-graded  lnuuan  spirit  deeply  and  enduringly,  because  these 
alone  belong  to  Lta  eaaence,  and  wil]  remsin  with  it  permanently. 

Notions,  the  depthlesa  abstractions  <>f  fleeting  phenomena,  the 
Bhadows  <<f  sailing  vapours,  the  colonrless  repel Ltions  <>f  rainhowi, 
have efFected  their  atmosi  when  they  have  added  t"  the  distinct- 
ness  of  our  knowledge.  F<>r  this  v^ery  cause  they  are  <<f  them- 
a<l\crs<'  t<>  Lofty  emotion,  and  it  requires  the  influenoe  of  a 
Lighl  an<l  warmth,  nol  t i i < ■  i i-  own,  t<>  make  them  crystailize  int«>  a 
Bemblance  <>f  growth.  But  every  prinoiple  Ls  actualized  l>_v  ao 
i<l<a;  an<l  every  Ldea  Ls  Living,  productive,  pai^taketh  <>f  Lnfinity, 
and  ae  Bacou  bae  aublimely  ohserved)  oontaineth  an  endleea 
power  <>f  Bemination.  Hence  it  Ls,  tli.it  Bcience,  which  coi 
wholly  in  Ldeae  and  principleB,  is  power.  Scientia  <f  poi  ntia 
(saith  the  Bame  philo  opher)  wi  idem  rninriihnif.  Hi-ncc  too  ii  is. 
tliat  notions,  linked  arguments.  referenoe  to  partioular  facte  and 
oalculationa  <>f  prudence;  Lnfluenoe  only  the  oomparatively  few, 
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the  men  of  leisurely  minds  who  have  been  trained  up  to  them : 
and  even  these  few  they  influence  but  faintly.  But  for  tlie  re- 
verse,  I  appeal  to  the  general  character  of  the  doctrines  which 
have  collected  the  most  numerous  sects,  and  acted  upon  the  moral 
being  of  tbe  converts,  with  a  force  that  might  well  seem  super- 
natural !  The  great  principles  of  our  religion,  the  sublime  ideas 
spoken  out  everywhere  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  resemble 
tbe  fixed  stars,  which  appear  of  the  same  size  to  the  naked  as  to 
the  armed  eye ;  the  magnitude  of  which  the  telescope  may  rather 
seem  to  diminish  than  to  increase.  At  the  annunciation  of  prin- 
ciples,  of  ideas,  the  soul  of  man  awakes,  and  starts  up,  as  an  exile 
in  a  far  distant  land  at  the  unexpected  sounds  of  his  native  lan- 
guage,  when  after  long  years  of  absence,  and  almost  of  oblivion, 
he  is  suddenly  addressed  in  his  own  mother-tongue.  He  weeps 
for  joy,  and  embraces  the  speaker  as  his  brother.  How  else  can 
we  explain  the  fact  so  honourable  to  Great  Britain,  and  the 
poorest  *  amongst  us  will  contend  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  the 
richest  f or  the  rights  of  property  ?  These  rights  are  the  spheres 
and  necessary  conditions  of  free  agency.  But  free  agency  con- 
tains  the  idea  of  the  free  will ;  and  in  this  he  intuitively  knows 
the  sublimity,  and  the  infinite  hopes,  fears,  and  capabilities  of  his 
own  nature.  On  what  other  ground  but  the  cognateness  of  ideas 
and  principles  to  man  as  man,  does  the  nameless  soldier  rush  to 
the  combat  in  def  ence  of  the  liberties  or  the  honour  of  his  country  ? 
Even  men  wofully  neglectful  of  the  precepts  of  rebgion  will  shed 
their  blood  for  its  trath. 

Alas ! — the  main  hindrance  to  the  use  of  the  Scriptures,  as  your 
manual,  Hes  in  the  notion  that  you  are  already  acquainted  with 
its  contents.  Something  new  must  be  presented  to  you,  wholly 
new  and  wholly  out  of  yourselves ;  f or  whatever  is  within  us  must 
be  as  old  as  the  first  dawn  of  human  reason.  Traths  of  all  others 
the  most  awful  and  mysterious  and  at  the  same  time  of  universal 
interest,  are  considered  as  so  true  as  to  lose  all  the  powers  of 
tratk,  and  lie  bedridden  in  the  dormitory  of  the  soul,  side  by  side, 
with  the  most  despised  and  exploded  errors.  But  it  should  not 
be  so  with  you !  The  pride  of  education,  the  sense  of  consistency, 
should  preclude  the  objection :  for  would  you  not  be  ashamed  to 
apply  it  to  the  works  of  Tacitus,  or  of  Shakespeare  ?  Above  all, 
the  rank  which  you  hold,  the  influence  you  possess,  the  powers 
you  may  be  called  to  wield,  give  a  special  unfitness  to  this  frivo- 

*  The  reader  will  remember  the  anecdote  matter  of  admiration  and  elevating  thought, 

told  with  so  much   humour  in  Goldsmith's  in  circumstances   that  in  a  djfterent   rnooo 

JJssay.     But  this   is   not   the   Crst   instance  bad  excited  its  mirth, 
wbere  tbn  mind  in  itshour  of  meditation  tinds 
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lous  craving  for  novelty.  To  find  no  contradiction  in  the  union 
of  old  and  new,  to  contemplate  the  Ancient  of  Days,  His  words 
and  His  works,  with  a  feeling  as  fresh  as  if  they  were  now*first 
springing  forth  at  His  fiat — this  characterizes  the  minds  that 
f eel  the  riddle  of  the  world  and  may  help  to  unravel  it !  This.  most 
of  all  things,  will  raise  you  above  the  mass  of  mankind,  and  there- 
fore  will  best  entitle  and  qualify  you  to  guide  and  control  them ! 
Tou  say,  you  are  already  familiar  with  the  Scriptures.  With 
the  words,  perhaps,  but  in  any  other  sense  you  might  as  wisely 
ooast  of  your  f  amiliar  acquaintance  with  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
'ander  that  pretence  turn  away  your  eyes  from  the  light  of  Heawn. 
Or  would  you  wish  for  authorities  ? — for  great  oxamples  ?  You 
may  find  them  in  the  writings  of  Thuanus,  of  Lord  Clarendon,  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  of  Raleigh ;  and  in  the  life  and  letters  of  the 
heroic  Gustavus  Adolphus.  But  these,  though  eminent  st 
men  were  Christians,  and  might  Lie  under  the  thraldom  of  habit 
and  prejudice.  I  willrefer  yonthen  t<>  the  authorities  of  two  g 
men,  both  pagans;  but  removed  from  each  other  by  many  o-n- 
turies,  and  not  more  distant  in  their  ages  than  in  their  chan 
and  situations.  The  first  shall  be  that  of  Heraelitus,  the  sad  and 
recluse  philosopher.  IloXvuadir]  voov  ov  SiSaorKft'  2it3vXka  8«  uaivo- 
fieva)    o-Tofiari    ayeXaora    Ka\    dKaWo>moTa    ko.1    duvpt(TTa    (fidfyyoufvtj 

XtXiov  (t£>v  cfiawirai  t>i  (j)a>vf)  Sta  t6v  6e6v*    Shall  we  hesitate  to 
apply  to  the  prophets  of  God,  what  could  be  affirmed  of  tlu  S 
by  a  philosopher  whom  Socrates,  the  prince  of  philosophers,  wm- 
rated  for  the  profundity  of  his  wisdomP 

For  the  other.  I  v.ill  refer  you  t>>  the  darling  "1'  the  polished 
cpurt  of  Augustus,  to  fche  m;m  whose  works  have  been  in  ;.l! 
deemed  the  models  of  good  Bense,  and  are  Btill  the  pockel  conv 
panions  of  those  who  pride  theinselves  on  uniting  the  scholai 
with  fche  gentleman.  This  accomplished  man  <>£  the  world  hai 
given  au  accounl  >>i  the  subjects  of  conversation  between  thc 
illustrious  statcsincn  wlio  ^overned,  and  the  brightest  huni 
who  then  adorned,  the  empire  >>i'  fche  oivilized  world: 

i  i  milur  nmi  ilt  rillit  domibusvt  aliinis 

■l  nnt 
i ,  c  •>/.  affitanut:  utnMWM 

OMti  "^1' 

Bt  quod  *it  i  j'sf\ 

mon.    '■■  //•  Sat.  a,v.  71. 


•    |  .      -  Mullisi-ii-iic».  (p\ 

aini    M  .      '     ■  I 

Bul  the  Slbyl  «itli  ,    ntAKHUATioK.— Gonvci  ation  m 

Wll,l  ,.,.1  ith   shnlUng  forth  un-  concernlng  the  country      al    01  fai 

tolrthful,  Inoruate,  and   unperfumed  trutna,  itraflgeTaMaMighl>ourhood,orwbaUierlBi 
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Berkeley  indeed  asserts,  and  is  supported  in  his  assertion  by 
the  great  statesmen,  Lord  Bacon  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  that 
without  an  habitual  interest  in  these  subjects  a  man  may  be  a 
dexterous  intriguer,  but  never  can  be  a  statesman. 

But  do  you  require  some  one  or  more  particular  passage  from 
the  Bible,  that  may  at  once  illustrate  and  esemplify  its  applica- 
bility  to  the  cbanges  and  f ortunes  of  empires  ?  Of  the  numerous 
chapters  that  relate  to  the  Jewish  tribes,  their  enemies  and  allies, 
before  and  after  their  division  into  two  kingdoms,  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  state  a  single  one,  from  which  some  guiding 
light  might  not  be  struck.  Aud  in  nothing  is  Scriptural  history 
more  strongly  contrasted  with  the  histories  of  highest  note  in 
the  present  age,  than  in  its  freedom  from  the  hollowness  of 
abstractions.  While  the  latter  present  a  shadow-fight  of  things 
and  quantities,  the  former  gives  us  the  history  of  men,  and 
balances  the  important  infiuence  of  individual  minds  with  the 
previous  state  of  the  national  morals  and  manners,  in  which,  as 
constituting  a  specific  susceptibility,  it  presents  to  us  the  true 
cause  both  of  the  influence  itself,  and  of  the  weal  or  woe  that 
were  its  consequents.  How  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  histories 
and  political  economy  of  the  present  and  preceding  century  par- 
take  in  the  general  contagion  of  its  mechanic  philosophy,  and  are 
the  product  of  an  unenlivened  generalizing  understanding.  In 
the  Scriptures  they  are  the  living  educts  of  the  imagination ;  of 
that  reconciling  and  mediatory  power,  which  incorporating  the 
reason  in  images  of  the  sense,  and  organizing  (as  it  were)  the  flux 
of  the  senses  by  the  permanence  and  self-circling  energies  of  the 
reason,  gives  birth  to  a  system  of  symbols,  harmonious  in  them- 
selves,  and  consubstantial  with  the  truths  of  which  they  are  the 
conductors.  These  are  the  wheels  which  Ezekiel  beheld,  when 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  him,  and  he  saw  visions  of  God  as 
he  sate  among  the  captives  by  the  river  of  Chebar.  "  "Whither- 
soever  the  Spirit  was  to  go,  the  wheels  went,  and  thither  was  their 
spirit  to  go :  f or  the  spirit  of  the  Hving  creature  was  in  the  wheels 
also."  (Ezekiel  i.  20.)  The  truths  and  the  symbols  that  represent 
them  move  in  conjunction  and  form  the  living  chariot  that  bears 
up  (for  us)  the  throne  of  the  Divine  Humanity.  Hence,  by  a 
derivative,  indeed,  but  not  a  divided  influence,  and  though  in  a 
secondary  yet  in  more  than  a  metaphorical  sense,  the  Sacred 


dancing  hare  performed  well  or  ill.    But  we  whatconsists  the  nature  of  good?    Andwhat 

what  more  nearly  concerns  us,  and  is  the  supreme  good,  and  to  be  our  ultimat* 

which  it  is  an  evil  not  to  know :  v.  hether  men  aim? 
are  m.ide  happy  by  wealth  or  by  virtue  ?    In 
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Book  is  worthily  entitled  the  "Word  of  God.  Hence  too,  its  con« 
tents  present  to  ns  the  streani  of  time  continuous  as  life  and  a 
synibol  of  Eternity,  inasmuch  as  the  past  and  the  future  are 
virtoally  contaiD<*d  in  the  present.  According  therefore  to  our 
relative  position  on  its  hanks  the  Sacred  History  becomes  pro- 
phctic,  the  Sacred  Prophecies  historical,  while  the  pcwer  and 
substance  of  both  inhere  in  its  laws,  its  proniises,  and  its 
comminations.  In  the  S^i-iptures  therefore  both  facts  and 
persons  must  of  necessity  have  a  twofold  significance,  a  past 
and  a  future,  a  temporary  and  a  perpetual,  a  particular  and 
a  universa]  application.  They  must  be  at  once  portraits  and 
ideals. 

■> .'  paupt  rfnfi  philosophia  in  paupertinamreligionem  ducit .- — 
A  hunger-bitten  and  idealess  philosophy  naturally  produces  a 
Btarveling  and  conifortless  religion.  It  is  among  the  miseries  of 
the  present  age  fchat  it  recognises  no  medium  between  lifceral  and 
metaphoricai  Faith  is  eifcher  to  l>e  buried  in  the  dead  letter,  or 
its  name  and  honours  nsurped  by  a  counfcerfeit  product  of  the 
mechanical  understandim,r.  which  in  the  blindness  of  Belf-compla- 
cency  confounds  symbols  with  aliegories.  Now  an  allegory  is 
but  a  translation  of  abstract  notions  into  a  picture-language, 
which  is  itself  nofching  but  an  abstraction  from  objecfce  of  fche 

:  fche  principal  being  more  worthless  eventhan  its  phantom 
both  alike  ansubstantiaL  and  fche  former  Bhapeless  fco  boot. 

lofcher  handa  Bymbol  1 6  tarivdel  ravrqydpiKov)  is  characfcerized 

■anslucence  of  the  B] ial  iu  the  individuaL  orof  the  general 

iu  fche  especial,  or  of  the  universaJ  in  fche  general.  A1m<\>'  all  by 
fche  translucence  of  fche  efcernaJ  throngh  and  in  the  temporaL  It 
always  parfcakes  of  the  realitywhich  it  rendere  inteUigible;  and 
while  it  enunciafces  fche  whole,  abides  ifcself  ;is  a  living  pari  in  tlmt 
onifcy,  of  which  it  is  fche  representative.  Tli<-  other  are  bnl  empty 
which  the  fancy  arbifcrarily  associafces  with  apparitiona  of 
mafcter,  less   beautifuJ   bnl    nol    l<'>.s  ahadowy  fchan  the  aloping 

d  or  hill-side  pasture-field   sees  in   the  transpareni   lake 

below.     Alas  t'.>r  the   Bocks  thal   are  fco  be  1<''1  forfch   to  sacb. 

•  lt  BhaU  even  be  as  when  th<'  hungry  dreamefch,  and 

1!  1 atefch,-  bni  hewaketh  and  liis  s<.nl  is  empty:  or  aa 

whon  the  thirsty  dreameth,  and  behold  1><'  drinketh;  bnl  he 
awaketh and  is  faint!"  (Isaiah  \\i\.  8.)  (>I  thal  wewouldseek 
for  th<'  bread  which  was  given  from  heaven,  thal  we  shonld  eat 
thereof  and  be sfcrengthened I  <>  that  we  wonld  draw  at  th<'  treD 
at  whicb  th<-  fiocka  of  onr  forefafchers  bad  living  waterdrawn  t'<«r 
fchem,  even  fcha;  wafcer  which,  inntead  of  mocking  tbe  thirst  of 
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him  to  whom  it  is  given,  becomes  a  well  within  hiinself  springing 
up  to  lif  e  everlasting ! 

When  we  refiect  how  large  a  part  of  our  present  knowledge  and 
civilization  is  owing,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  Bible ;  when  we 
are  compelled  to  admit,  as  a  fact  of  history,  that  the  Bible  has 
been  the  main  lever  by  which  the  moral  and  intellectual  character 
of  Europe  has  been  raised  to  its  present  comparative  height ;  we 
should  be  struck,  methinks,  by  the  marked  and  prominent  differ- 
ence  of  this  book  from  the  works  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to 
quote  as  guides  and  authorities  in  morals,  politics,  and  history. 
I  will  point  out  a  few  of  the  excellencies  by  which  the  one  is  dis- 
tinguished,  and  shall  leave  it  to  your  own  judgment  and  recollec- 
tion  to  perceive  and  apply  the  contrast  to  the  productions  of 
highest  name  in  these  latter  days.  In  the  Bible  every  agent 
appears  and  acts  as  a  self-subsisting  individual :  each  has  a  life  of 
its  own,  and  yet  all  are  one  life.  The  elements  of  necessity  and 
free-will  are  reconciled  in  the  higher  power  of  an  omnipresent 
Providence,  that  predestinates  the  whole  in  the  moral  freedom  of 
the  integral  parts.  Of  this  the  Bible  never  suffers  us  to  lose 
sight.  The  root  is  never  detached  from  the  ground.  It  is  God 
everywhere :  and  all  creatures  conform  to  His  dccrees,  the  right- 
eous  by  perf  ormance  of  the  law,  the  disobedient  by  the  sufferance 
of  the  penalty. 

Suffer  me  to  inform  or  remind  jou  that  there  is  a  threefold 
necessity.  There  is  a  logical  and  there  is  a  mathematical  neces- 
sity ;  but  the  latter  is  always  hypothetical,  and  both  subsist 
formally  only,  not  in  any  real  object.  Only  by  the  intnition  and 
lmmediate  spiritual  consciousness  of  the  idea  of  God,  as  the  One 
and  Absolute,  at  once  the  Ground  and  the  Cause,  who  alone  con- 
"aineth  in  Himself  the  ground  of  His  own  nature,  and  therein  of 
all  natures,  do  we  arrive  at  the  third,  which  alone  is  a  real  ob- 
jective  necessity.  Here  the  immediate  consciousness  decides :  the 
idea  is  its  own  evidence,  and  is  insusceptible  of  all  other.  It  is 
necessarily  groundless  and  indemonstrable ;  because  it  is  itself 
the  groimd  of  all  possible  demonstration.  The  reason  hath  faith 
in  itself ,  in  its  own  revelations.  'O  \6yos  tyrj.  Ipse  dixit !  So  it 
is  :  for  it  is  so  !  All  the  necessity  of  casual  relations  (which  the 
mere  understanding  reduces,  and  must  reduce,  to  co-existence  and 
regular  succession  *  in  the  objects  of  which  they  are  predicatcd, 
and  to  habit  and  association  in  the  mind  predicating)  depends  on 
or  rather  inheres  in,  tbeidea  of  the  omnipresent  and  absolute :  foi 

•  See  Hume's  Essays.    The  sophist  evades,     of  the  predioament,   which  is  not  "  prseire 
as  Cicero  iong  ago  remarked,  the  better  half     but "  efflcienter  prseire." 
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this  it  is,  in  which  the  possible  is  one  and  the  same  with  the  reai 
and  the  necessary.  Herein  the  Bible  differs  froni  all  the  books  of 
Greek  philosophy,  and  in  a  twofold  manner.  It  doth  not  afnrm  a 
Divine  Nature  only,  but  a  God :  and  not  a  God  only,  but  the 
living  God.     Hence,  in  the  Scriptures  alone  is  the  J  in,  or 

direct  relation  of  the  state  and  its  magistracy  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  taught  as  a  vital  and  indispensable  part  of  all  moral  and 
of  all  political  wisdom,  even  as  the  Jewish  alone  was  a  trcie 
theocracy. 

But  I  refer  to  the  demand.  "Were  it  my  object  to  touch  on  the 
present  state  of  public  affairs  in  this  kingdom,  or  on  the  prospec- 
tive  measures  in  agitation  respecting  our  sister  island,  I  would 
direct  your  most  serious  meditations  to  the  Latter  period  of  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  and  to  the  revolutions  in  the  reign  of  Rehol  maui, 
his  successor.  But  I  should  tread  on  glowing  embers.  I  will  turn 
to  a  subject  on  which  all  men  of  reflection  are  at  length  in  agree» 
ment — the  causes  of  the  revolution  and  fearful  chastisement  of 
France.  We  have  learned  to  trace  tfaem  back  to  the  rising  i:n- 
portance  of  the  commercial  and  mannfactuiing 
incompatibility  with  the  old  feudal  privileges  and  prescriptionBj 
to  the  spirit  of  sensuality  and  ostentation,  whicb  from  the  court 
had  spread  through  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  empire  ;  to  the 
predominancc  of  a  presumptuous  and  irreogious  philosopfaj  ;  to 
the  extreme  over-rating  of  the  knowledge  und  Lven  by  the 

improvements  of  the  arts  and  Bciencea,  especially  thoee  of 
nomy,  mecham^s,  and  a  wonder- working  chemistry ;  bo  i 
tion  of  prophetic  power,  and  the  general  conceit  thai  atatea  and 
governmenta  might  be  and  oughl  to  be  constructed  as  ma< 
every  movement  <>t"  which  mighi    be   I  and  taken  into 

previous  calculation;  to  the  oonaequenl  multitude  of  plana  and 
conatitutiona,  t>t'  plannera  and  oonatitution-makers,  and  the  re- 
1        arrogance  v.ith  which  the  anthora  and  proaelytt       I 
.  uew  proposal  were  readyto  realize  it,  be  i1  bat  it 

■  Ln  tho  establiahed  righte,  or  even  inthe  Livea,  of  men;  ia 
ahort,  to  reatlesaneaa,  preaumption,  Bensual  Lndulgence,  and  the 
troua  reliance  '>n  false  philosophy  in   the  whole  domestio, 
i  poHi  LoaJ  life  i  effective  parl  of  the 

community:  these  all  acting  at  onoe  and  together  ou  a  d  I 

mpplied  by  t  be  unfeeling  ext  ravagance  and  t>]>]>r.- 
,f  the  government,  whioh  "showed  n<>  mercy,  and  very  heavily 
laid  its  yoke." 

Turn  tln-n  to  the  clia]>ti-r  from  whicb  the  lasi  words  wcre 
and  read  the  following  and  I  amdeceived  if  yu 
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will  not  be  compelled  to  admit  tbat  the  prophet  Isaiah  revealed 
the  true  philosopby  of  the  French  Revolution  rnore  than  two  thou- 
sand  years  before  it  became  a  sad  irrevocable  truth  of  history. 
"  And  thou  saidst,  I  shall  be  a  lady  for  ever :  so  that  tbou  didst 
not  lay  these  things  to  thy  heart,  neither  didst  remember  the 
latter  end  of  it.  Theref  ore,  hear  now  this,  thou  that  art  given  to 
pleasures,  that  dwellest  carelessly,  that  sayest  in  thine  heart, 
I  am,  and  none  else  beside  me!  I  shall  not  sit  as  a  widow, 
neither  shall  I  know  tbe  loss  of  children.  But  these  two  things 
shall  come  to  thee  in  a  moment,  in  one  day :  the  loss  of  children 
and  widowhood ;  they  shall  corae  upon  thee  in  their  perf ection,  f or 
the  multitude  of  thy  sorceries,  and  for  the  abundance  of  thine 
enchantments.  For  thou  hast  trusted  in  thy  wickedness ;  thou 
hast  said,  there  is  no  overseer.  Thy  wisdom  and  thy  knowledge, 
it  hath  perverted  thee ;  and  thou  hast  said  in  thine  heart,  I  am, 
and  none  else  beside  me.  Therefore  shall  evil  come  upon  thee, 
thou  shalt  not  know  *  f rom  whence  it  riseth  :  and  mischief  shall 
fall  upon  thee,  thou  shalt  not  be  able  to  put  it  off ;  and  desolation 
shall  come  upon  tbee  suddenly,  wbicb  thou  shalt  not  know.  Stand 
now  with  thine  enchantments,  and  with  the  multitude  of  thy 
sorceries,  wherein  thou  hast  laboured  from  thy  youth ;  if  so  bo 
thou  shalt  be  able  to  profit,  if  so  be  thou  mayest  prevail.  Thou 
art  wearied  in  the  multitude  of  tby  counsels ;  let  now  the  astro- 
logers,  the  stargazer3,  the  monthly  prognosticators,  stand  up,  and 
save  thee  from  these  things  that  shall  come  upon  thee." 

There  is  a  grace  that  would  enable  us  to  take  up  vipers,  and  the 
evil  thing  shall  not  hurt  us  :  a  spiritual  alchemy  which  can  trans- 
mute  poisons  into  a  panacea.  We  are  counselled  by  our  Lord 
Himself  to  make  unto  ourselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of  un- 
righteousness ;  and  in  this  age  of  sharp  contrasts  and  grotesque 
combinations  it  would  be  a  wise  metbod  of  sympathizing  with  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  times,  if  we  elevated  even  our  daily  news- 
papers  and  political  joumals  into  comments  on  the  Bible. 

When  I  named  this  essay  a  sermon,  I  sought  to  prepare  the 
inquirers  after  it  f or  the  absence  of  all  the  usual  softenings  sug- 
gested  by  worldly  prudence,  of  all  compromise  between  truth  and 

*  The  reader  will  scarcely  fail  to  find  in  perial  Jacobin,  because  they  were  inaccessi- 

this   verse   a   remembrancer  of  the  sudden  ble  to  his  imaginary  forces.     The  faith  in  St. 

setting-in  of  t'ie  frost,  a  fortnight  before  the  Nicholas  kept  off  at  safe  distance  the  more 

usual  time  (in  a  country,  too.  where  the  com-  pernicious   superstition  of  the   Destinies   of 

mencement  of  its  two  seasons  is  in  general  Napoleon  the  Great.    The   Engli.~h   in   the 

scarcely  less  regular  tfaon  tbat  of   the  wet  Peninaula  overcame  the  real,  because  they 

and  dry  seasons  between  the  tropics)  which  set  at  deflance,  and  had  heard  only  to  di  sp  se, 

caused,   and    the    desolation    which    accom-  the    lmaginary    powers    of    the    irresistible 

panied,  the  flight  from  Moscow.     The  i;us-  Emperor.    Thank  heaven,  the  heart  of  tb» 

liaiii  baffled  the  physical  forces  of  the  im-  country  waa  sound  at  tlie  core. 
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courtesy.  But  not  even  as  a  sermon  would  I  have  addressed  the 
present  discourse  to  a  prorniscuous  audience ;  and  for  this  reason 
I  likewise  announced  it  iu  the  title-page  as  exclusively  ad  cL  rum  ; 
i.e.,  (in  the  old  and  wide  sensc  of  the  word)  to  men  <jf  clerkly 
acquirements,  of  whatever  profession.  I  would  that  the  greater 
part  of  our  publications  covdd  be  thus  directed,  each  to  its  appro- 
priate  class  of  readers.  But  this  cannot  be.  For  among  other 
odd  burrs  and  kecksies,  the  inisgrowth  of  our  luxuriaut  activity, 
we  have  now  a  reading  public,*  as  strange  a  phrase,  methink^.  aa 
ever  forced  a  splenetic  snule  on  the  staid  countenance  of  medita- 
tion;  and  yet  no  fiction !  For  our  readers  have,  in  good  truth, 
niuitiplied  exceedingly,  and  have  waxed  proud.  It  would  reqnire 
fche  intrepid  accuraey  of  a  Colqnhoun  to  venture  at  the  precise 
number  of  that  vast  company  only,  whose  heads  and  hearte 
dieted  at  the  two  public  ordinaries  of  literature,  the  circulating 


*  Some  participlc  passive  in  the  dlmfnutive 
fbrm,  Bruditukrum  Ifatio  f»r  instance,  might 
.-■'•in  at  first  sight  afuller  and  nn 
ion;    but   the    superior    foi 
humonr  of  the  former  beoome  evident  when- 
ever  tii    phrase  occui  tair  hi  a 

cllmas  "i  Irony,    Byway  of  examp 

-  transcribed  from  a 
worh  demonstrating  that  the  Uew  Testament 
nded  exclusively  for   the  primitive 
from   J u'i  ilsm,  imodated 

t.>  their  prejudices,  ^nl  i-  "t"  no 
rule  "i  faith,  fbr  Cbristians  In  generaL    "  The 
i  ni  d  age,  and 
-  \.iti"!i,  by  it-  favourable  1 1 
"i    I i t » -r» l  Ideaa,  baa  li 
i»-iii'.'n  Influenceof  tbat  profound  Philosophy 
ii-  already  eno  ;  rom  no 

retltlous 
But  the 
■  ..  thc  dawning 
llgbl   ol  al   the 

though  iiii]«  rfect,  i  ii.    The 

j.  sople  can  be  i."  longi  i  dnpi 

t"  Judge  :ui. 1  de  idc  i..i  thi  iii-  Ivea  on  all  im- 

metapbj 

i    "iir  i  Ihurch-establlshmeni :  and 
hki-  thi 

.,iir  old   gothli  >v  serve  i"  re- 

inin.l  ih.    ii  nion  "i   n  -  i..i  iii'  r  bai  bai  Ism  ; 
bul    tbe    ni. i-  of  a  fri e   and 

it  thy  "i  notli  •'. 
be  ii  itun  "i  tl 

iv   mattof   ii 
■triking,    The  same 
^  '        '. 

Ider  MTitera,  la 
bow  transfcrred  )••  tbi  .  oi  the 

ii'.uhng  Publio:  whlli 


old  Moralists,  and  th'  ir  angry  denundationa 
conceming   tb< 

ple,    :ip)>>:ir 

mutandis,  ai»l  with  an  appeal  to  ;.  I 

passions,  envy,  discontent,  scom,  -. , 

pe  "t  bitter   Libels  ,>n 
.  pai  li  iment,  the  clergy:  in  -.h'>rt, 
on  the  -t.it'   and  church,  and  all  |« 

In   tli>-n>     Liki  h  i-. ,  I  wouid   point 

i    reader'8  attentlon  th>-  marvelloua 

predominance  ai   preaeni  of  the  words,  Idea 

and    demonstration,      Every  t.ilk' i 

days  bas  an  Idea;  aye,  and  he  will  demoa- 

to  •      A,fi  w  days  ago,  I  beaxd  >>ne 

"t  the  Keading  Pnblicn  thlnking  and  inda- 

ter  word 

n  Ith  nm>  h  -!•■  i   tiradi    againat 

lati     Vfrli  iii  ■  x] 

.  man  th.it  haa  balf  aa 

idea  In  bis  -kuii,  musl  know,  tb  il  ii  baa  been 

l,  I  gbniild  say,  >!>•>-- 

monstrifled,    ttc."    lim,    the  phrase,  whiob 

I  thls  note,  bi  ing  -  to  my  mind  the 

mi-i  ik'-  o  i  lutch  travelli  r,  «  ho 

returniiig  bigbly  grattfled  from  a  thowman'1 

caravan,  «  hich  he  bad  bei  n  U  mpted  t.>  enter 

by  tbe  worda,   rhe  Learned  Pig,  gllt  <>ii  the 

pannela,  mi  i  anothi  r  i  aravan  >>t  .>  slmllax 

shape,  witb  Phe  Reading  Fly  on  it.  In  lettem 

>>i  iln-  samc  -!/'•  and  ripiendour.    "Why, dia 

i-   \>>"ii.i  '  .  v  I.iim-   ihn 

Dutchman,  takea  bia  •■  mer,  and 

ng,  :ni>l  hy  ih>'  \<-ry 
hnaharid  intensity  of  liia  expet  ation,  givi-i 
way  to  ln-  coustitiitioiial  somnilence,  rrom 
whli  ii  hi  bowmaa 

:ii    I  [ounslow,  with    ;i    "  '«    >■ 

■ 

.  niiii'1  more  marvi  llous  -lili, 
:iini  in  the  thmi  tnr  uf  *•  voondera  atuva 
roondera." 
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libraries  and  the  periodical  press.  But  what  is  the  result  ?  Does 
the  inward  man  thrive  on  this  regimen  ?  Alas  !  if  the  average 
health  of  the  consumers  may  be  judged  of  by  the  articies  of  largest 
consumption ;  if  the  secretions  may  be  conjectured  from  the  in- 
gredients  of  the  dishes  that  are  found  best  suited  to  their  palates , 
from  all  that  I  have  seen,  either  of  the  banquet  or  the  guests,  I 
shall  utter  my  prqfaccia  with  a  desponding  sigh.  From  a  popular 
philosophy  and  a  philosophic  populace,  good  sense  deliver  us ! 

At  present,  however,  I  am  to  imagine  f or  myself  a  very  different 
audience.  I  appeal  exclusively  to  men  from  whose  station  and 
opportunities  I  may  dare  anticipate  a  respectable  portion  of  that 
"  sound  book  learnedness  "  into  which  our  old  public  schools  still 
continue  to  initiate  their  pupils.  I  appeal  to  men  in  whom  I  may 
hope  to  find,  if  not  philosophy,  yet  occasional  impulses  at  least  to 
philosophic  thought.  And  here,  as  far  as  my  own  experience 
extends,  I  can  announce  one  favourable  symptom.  The  notion  of 
our  nieasureless  superiority  in  good  sense  to  our  ancestors,  so 
general  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution  and  foi 
some  years  before  it,  is  out  of  f ashion.  We  hear,  at  least,  less  of 
the  jargon  of  this  enlightened  age.  After  fatiguing  itself  as  per- 
former  or  spectator  in  the  giddy  figure-dance  of  political  changes, 
Eiu-ope  has  seen  the  shallow  foundations  of  its  self-complacent 
faith  give  way;  and  among  men  of  influence  and  property,  we 
have  now  more  reason  to  apprehend  the  stupor  of  despondence 
than  the  extravagances  of  hope  tmsustained  by  experience,  or 
of  self-confidence  not  bottomed  on  principle. 

In  this  rank  of  lif e  the  danger  lies,  not  in  any  tendency  to  inno- 
vation,  but  in  the  choice  of  the  means  for  preventing  it.  And 
here  my  apprehensions  point  to  two  opposite  errors,  each  of 
which  deserves  a  separate  notice.  The  first  consists  in  a  disposi- 
tion  to  think  that,  as  the  peace  of  nations  has  been  disturbed  by 
the  diffusion  of  a  f alse  light,  it  may  be  re-established  by  excluding 
the  people  f  rom  all  knowledge  and  all  prospect  of  anielioration. 
O  !  never,  never !  Reflection  and  stirrings  of  mind,  with  all  their 
restlessness  and  all  the  errors  that  result  from  their  iinperfection, 
from  the  too  much,  because  too  little,  are  come  into  the  world. 
The  powers  that  awaken  and  foster  the  spirit  of  curiosity  are  to 
be  found  in  every  village :  books  are  in  every  hovel.  The  infanfs 
cries  are  hushed  with  picture-books ;  and  the  cottager's  child 
sheds  his  first  bitter  tears  over  pages,  which  render  it  impossible 
for  the  man  to  be  treated  or  governed  as  a  child.  Here,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  the  inconveniences  that  have  arisen  from  a  thing's 
havmg  become  too  general,  are  best  removed  by  making  it  universai 
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The  other  and  contrary  mistake  proceeds  from  the  assumption 
that  a  national  education  will  have  heen  realized  whenever  the 
people  at  large  have  been  taught  to  read  and  write.  Now,  among 
the  many  means  to  the  desired  end,  this  is  doubtless  one.  and  not 
the  least  hnportant.  But  neither  is  it  the  most  so.  Much  less 
can  it  be  held  to  constitute  education,  which  consists  in  educing 
the  f aculties  and  f orming  the  habits ;  the  means  varying  according 
to  the  sphere  in  which  the  individuals  to  be  educated  are  likely  to 
act  and  become  useful.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  whether 
I  consider  the  nature  of  the  discipline  adopted,*  or  the  plan  of 
poisoning  the  children  of  the  poor  with  a  sort  of  potential  infi- 
delity  under  the  "  Liberal  idea "  of  teaching  those  points  only  of 
religious  faith  in  whieh  all  denominations  agree,  I  cannot  but 
denounce  the  so-called  Laneastrian  schools  as  pernicious  beyond 
all  power  of  compensation  by  the  new  acquirement  of  reading  and 
wrifcing.  But  take  even  Dr.  BclFs  original  and  nnsophisi 
plan,  which  I  myself  regard  as  an  especial  gift  of  Providence  x<> 
thc  human  race ;  and  suppose  this  incomparable  machine,  tliis 
vast  moral  steam-engine,  to  have  been  adopted  and  in  l'r.  se  n 
tbroughout  the  empire;  it  would  yet  appearto  me  a  most  dan- 
gerous  delusion  to  rely  on  it  as  if  this  of  ifcself  formed  an  efficient 
national  education.  We  cannot,  I  repeat,  hononr  the  Bcheme  fcoo 
highly  as  a  prominent  and  necessary  part  of  the  greal  process; 
but  it  will  neither  supersedf.  nor  can  it  1»'  anhstitnted  for,  Bundry 
otber  measnres  that  are  at  leasi  eqnally  important.  Andthese 
are  suck  measures,  too,  as  unf oitunately  involve  ;li<'  necesBityof 
sacrifices  on  fche  side  of  the  ricb  and  powerful,  more  costly,  and 
far  more  difficult,  than  the  yearly  subscripi  Lon  of  b  Bew  ponnds ! — 
sueh  lneasun.-s  as  dfiuand  m<>re  self-denial  fchan  the  expendifcure 
of  bime  va  a  commitfcee  or  of  eloquenoe  in  a  public  meefcing. 

Nay,  let  Dr.  BelTe  philanthropia  < -n.  1  have  been  realized,  and 
the  proposed  modionm  <>r  Learning  aniversal :  yet  convinced  of  Lta 
LnsuJficiency  to  stem  apagainsi  the  atrong  currents  Bel  in  Eroia 
an  opposifce  poinfc,  I  dare  n.>i  assure  myself,  that  L1  maynot  be 
.lii\.-n  backward  byfchemand  beoome  oonfluentwifch  the  evils  it 
waa  Lnfcended  to  preclude. 

Wli.it  othev  measures  I  had  iu  confcemplafcion,  ii  bae  beenmy 
endoavour  fco  ezplaiii  elsewhere.     Bul    I  am  greatly  deceived,  it' 

or     srliu.iK.tii.il  uscd  to  be  .  ill  •!  uucaatriaui 

i  iiiy  to-     thi  inucd      I 

p.  i  fe.  tion  ol  dls.  Ipline   ln  •<  *  liool  I      Ph« 

u  ■> iiii  I.     'i                          d  oinlmuin 

|    m  i     .,,     InVi    ;'  "ii  BUI     •  vm      in     lli< 
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ane  preliininary  to  an  efficient  education  of  the  labonring  classes 
be  not  the  recurrence  to  a  more  manly  discipHne  of  the  intellect 
on  the  part  of  the  leamed  themselves,  in  short,  a  thorough  re- 
casting  of  the  moulds,  in  which  the  nrinds  of  our  gentry,  the 
characters  of  our  future  land-owners,  magistrates  and  senators, 
are  to  receive  their  shape  and  fashion.  O  what  treasures  of 
practical  wisdoin  would  be  once  more  brought  into  open  day  by 
the  solution  of  this  problem !  Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  hint 
the  niaster-thought.  The  first  man  on  whom  the  light  of  an  idea 
dawned,  did  in  that  same  moment  receive  the  spirit  and  the  cre- 
dentials  of  a  lawgiver :  and  as  long  as  man  shall  exist,  so  long 
will  the  possession  of  that  antecedent  knowledge  (the  maker  and 
master  of  all  profitable  experience)  which  exists  only  in  the 
power  of  an  idea,  be  the  one  lawful  qualification  of  all  dominion 
in  the  world  of  the  senses.  Without  this,  experience  itself  is  but 
a  Cyclops  walking  backwards,  under  the  fascination  of  the  past : 
and  we  are  indebted  to  a  lucky  coincidence  of  outward  circuni- 
stances  and  contingencies,  least  of  all  things  to  be  calculated  on 
in  times  like  the  present,  if  this  one-eyed  experience  does  not 
seduce  its  worshipper  into  practical  anachronisms. 

But  alas !  the  halls  of  old  philosophy  have  been  so  long  de- 
serted,  that  we  circle  them  at  shy  distance  as  the  baunt  of  phan- 
toms  and  chimeras.  The  sacred  grove  of  Academus  is  held  in 
like  regard  with  the  unfoodful  trees  in  the  shadowy  world  of 
Maro  that  had  a  dream  attached  to  every  leaf .  The  very  terms  of 
ancient  wisdom  are  wom  out,  or,  far  worse,  stamped  on  baser 
metal :  (see  App.  E.)  and  whoever  shoidd  have  the  hardihood  to 
reproclaim  its  solemn  truths  must  commence  with  a  glossary. 

In  reviewing  the  f  oregoing  pages,  I  am  apprehensive  that  they 
may  be  thought  to  resemble  the  overflow  of  an  earnest  mind 
rather  than  an  orderly  premeditated  composition.  Yet  this  im- 
perfection  of  form  will  not  be  altogether  uncompensated,  if  it 
should  be  the  means  of  presenting  with  greater  liveliness  the 
feelings  and  impressions  under  which  they  were  written.  Still 
less  shall  I  regret  this  defect  if  it  should  induce  some  future 
traveller  engaged  in  the  like  joumey  to  take  the  same  station  and 
to  look  through  the  same  medium  at  the  one  main  object  which 
amid  ali  my  discursions  I  have  still  held  in  view.  The  more,  how- 
ever,  doth  it  behove  me  not  to  conclude  this  address  without 
attempting  to  recapitulate  in  as  f  ew  and  as  plain  words  as  pos- 
sible,  the  sum  and  substance  of  its  contents. 

There  is  a  state  of  niind  indispensable  for  all  perusal  of  the 
Scriptures  tc  edification  which  must  be  learnt  by  experience,  and 
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can  bc  described  only  by  negatives.  It  is  tbe  direct  opposite  of 
that  which  (supposing  a  nioral  passage  of  Scripture  to  have  beeu 
cited)  would  prornpt  a  man  to  reply,  "  Wbo  does  not  know  tbis  P" 
But  if  tbe  quotation  sbould  bave  been  made  in  support  of  some 
article  of  faitb,  tbis  samc  babit  of  mind  will  betray  itself ,  in  dif- 
ferent  individuals,  by  apparent  contraries,  wbicb  ye*  arc  but  tbc 
two  poles,  or  plus  and  minus  states,  of  tbe  same  infiuence.'  Tbe 
latter,  or  tbe  negative  pole,  may  be  suspected  as  often  as  you 
bear  a  comment  on  some  bigb  and  doctrinal  text  introduced  witb 
tbe  words,  "  It  only  means  so  and  so !"  For  instance  I  object  to  a 
professed  free-tbinking  Cbristian,  tbe  following  solemn  enuncia- 
tion  of  "  tbe  ricbes  of  tbe  glory  of  tbe  mystery  bid  from  ages  and 
f rom  generations "  by  tbe  pbilosopbic  Apostle  of  tbe  Gcntiles. 
"  Wbo  (viz.  tbe  Father)  hath  delivered  us  from  the  povver  of  dark- 
ness  and  hatb  translatedus  into  tbe  kingdom  of  His  dear  Son;  in 
wbom  we  have  redemption  through  His  blood,  even  the  forgive- 
ness  of  sins:  Who  is  the  image  of  tbe  invisible  God,  tbe  first- 
born*  of  every  creature :  For  by  Him  were  all  things  created,  that 
are  in  beaven,  and  that  arc  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  w  I 
tbey  be  tbrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers:  all 
tbings  were  created  by  Him,  and  for  Hhn:  And  He  is  before  all 
tbings,  and  by  Him  all  tbings  consist.  And  He  is  the  Eead  i  if  t  he 
body,  tbe  Cburch :  who  is  tbe  begiuniug.  tho  first-b.u-n  fr.nn  tbe 
dead;  that  in  all  things  He  might  have  the  pre-eminence.  Por  it 
pleased  the  Father  tbat  in  Him  should  all  fulness  dwell:  and 
having  made  peaoe  tbrough  the  blood  of  His  cmss.  by  Eim  to  re- 
concilc  all  tbings  unto  Hiinsclt' ;  by  Hiin.  1  say,  whether  they  be 
things  in  earth,  or  things  in  heaven."  Whal  isthereplyP  Why, 
tli.it  by  these  words  (very  bold  and  figurative  words  it  musl   be 

confrsscil,    yrt    stilliSt.   L^nil    Otol/y  iihmhI    tliat    thc    uii i vci-s:il   and 

eternal  truths  <if  innrality  aml  ;i  futnre  state  had  been  re-pro- 
claimed  byas  inspired  teacher  and  confirmed  by  miraclesl  The 
words  only  mean,  sir,  tli.it  :i  state  of  rel  ribul  Lon  after  this  life  had 
bees  provetl  by  tbe  fa.i  ,.f  ('Iirist's  Kcsurrccti.iii — tbat  is  all ! 
But  I  sliall  Bcarcely  obtain  an  answer  to  certain  dimculties  in- 
volved  in  tbis  free  and  liberal  interpretation :  ex.gr.  thal  with 
the  exception  of  a  handfu]  of  rich  men,  considered  as  Little  better 
tban  infidels,  the  Jews  were  as  fully  persuaded  of  these  truths  ae 
Ohriatians  Lrj  general  are  a1  the  presenl  day.  Moreover,  thal  tbin 
inspired  Teacher  had  1 1  iuis.l f  declared,  thal  Lfthe^ewsdid  oot 

*A    mlstaken    translatlon.     The    wordi     themperlativcirpuT^roKoc.    Th.  p       nn.r 
■bonldbe:  Begotten  lon;  ind       lonmaki    the  Ibllowlng  words  abturd. 

ev.-n  ti.is  il".'    not  i  >n\  ythe  fxiU    >-u-*-oi 
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believe  on  the  evidence  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  neither  would 
they  though  a  rnan  should  rise  from  the  dead. 

Of  the  positive  pole,  on  the  other  hand,  language  to  the  follow- 
ing  purport  is  the  usual  exponent.  "  It  is  a  mysteiy ;  and  we  are 
bound  to  believe  the  words  without  presuming  to  inquire  into  the 
meaning  of  them."  That  is,  we  believe  in  St.  PauTs  veracity ; 
and  that  is  enough.  Tet  St.  Paul  repeatedly  presses  on  his 
hearers  that  thoughtful  perusal  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  those 
habits  of  earnest  though  humble  inquiry,  which  if  the  heart  only 
have  been  previously  regenerated  would  lead  them  "  to  a  f ull 
assurance  of  understanding  «s  iiriywo-iv,  (to  an  entire  assent  of 
the  mind ;  to  a  spiritual  intuition,  or  positive  inward  knowledge 
by  experience)  of  the  mystery  of  God,  and  of  the  Father,  and  of 
Christ,  in  which  {nempe,  pvo-Trjpia)  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge. 

To  expose  the  inconsistency  of  both  these  extremes,  and  by  in- 
ference  to  recommend  that  state  of  mind,  which  looks  forward  to 
"  the  f  ellowship  of  the  mystery  of  the  f aith  as  a  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  eyes  of  the  under- 
standing  being  enlightened" — this  formed  my  general  purpose. 
Long  has  it  been  at  my  heart !  I  consider  it  as  the  contra- 
distingirishing  principle  of  Christianity  that  in  it  alone  nas  ttXovtos 
ttjs  nXrjpocpopias  ttjs  o-weo-eoos  (the  understanding  in  its  utmost  power 
and  opulence)  culminates  in  faith,  as  in  its  crown  of  glory,  at  once 
its  light  and  its  remuneration.  On  this  most  iniportant  point  I 
attempted  long  ago  to  preclude,  if  possible,  all  misconception 
and  misinterpretation  of  my  opinions,  though  in  a  work  which 
from  the  mode  of  its  publication  and  other  circumstances  must 
be  unknown  or  known  but  by  name  to  the  great  majority  of  my 
present  readers.  Alas!  in  this  time  of  distress  and  enibarrass- 
ment  the  sentiments  have  a  more  especial  interest,  a  more  im- 
mediate  application,  than  when  they  were  first  written.  If,  I 
observed,  it  be  a  truth  attested  alike  by  common  feeling  and 
HDmmon  sense,  that  the  greater  part  of  human  misery  depends 
directly  on  human  vices,  and  the  remainder  indirectly,  by  what 
means  can  we  act  on  men,  so  as  to  remove  or  preclude  their  vices 
and  purify  their  principles  of  moral  election  ?  The  question  is 
not  by  what  means  each  man  is  to  alter  his  own  character — in 
order  to  this,  all  the  means  prescribed,  and  all  the  aidances  given 
by  religion,  may  be  necessary  for  him.  Yain  of  themselvet»  may 
be 

"  The  sayings  of  the  Wiso 
In  ancient  and  in  niodern  books  inroll'd 
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he  feel  within 
Some  source  of  consolation  from  abovc, 
Secret  refresliings,  that  repair  his  strength, 
And  fainting  spirits  uphold." 

Samsos  Agoxistls. 

This  is  not  tlie  question.  Virtue  woitid  not  be  virtue  could  it 
be  given  by  one  fellow-creature  to  auotlier.  To  makeuse  of  all  tke 
means  and  appliances  in  our  power  to  tlie  aetual  attainment  of 
rectitude,  is  the  abstract  of  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  ourselves. 
To  supply  those  means  as  far  as  we  can,  comprises  our  duty  to 
others.  The  question  then  is,  what  are  these  means  ?  Can  they 
be  any  other  than  the  commuuication  of  knowledge  and  the 
removal  of  those  evils  and  impedimeuts  which  prevent  ite  re- 
ception  ?  It  may  not  be  in  our  p<  iwer  to  combine  both,  but  it  is  in 
the  power  of  every  man  to  contribnte  to  the  former,  who  is  suffi- 
ciently  informed  to  feel  that  it  is  his  duty.  If  it  be  said  that  we 
should  endeavour  not  so  much  to  remove  ignorance,  as  to  inake 
the  ignorant  religious,  religion  herself,  thr  >ugh  her  sa  c 
answers for  me,  that  all  effective  faitli  pre-snpposes knowledge  and 
individual  conviction.  If  the  mere  acquiescence  in  truth,  uncom- 
prehended  and  unfathomed,  were  sufficient,  few  indeed  wouM  be 
the  vicious  and  the  miserable;  in  this  country  at  1 
speculative  infidelity  is,  heaven  be  praised,  confin<->l  to  a  small 
number.  Like  bodily  deformity,  there  ifl  one  instance  here  and 
another  there;  but  three  in  one  place  are  already  an  ondue  pro- 
portion.  It  is  highly  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  inspired 
writings  received  by  Ohristians  are  distinguishable  Erom  all  o\  be 
books  pretending  to  inspiration,  from  the  scripturee  of  the 
Brahmins,  and  even  Erom  the  Koran,  in  their  strong  and  Erequent 
recommendati  ras  of  truth,  I  do  nol  here  mean  veracity,  which 
cannot  bu1  1"'  i  nforced  m  everycode  which  appealstothe religioua 
principle of  man;  bul  knowledge,  This  is  n<>t  only  extolled  u 
the  orown  and  honour  of  a  man,  bui  to  Beek  after  it  is  again  and 
again  commanded  us  as  one  of  ourmosl  sacred  duties.  Yea,  tlio 
perfection  nnd  final  blias  of  the  glorified  spiril  is represented 
by  the  apostle  as  a  plain  aspeot,  or  bituitive  beholding  of  truth  in 
ernal  and  Lmmutable  source.  Nbt  fcnal  knowledge  <':m  of 
doall!  The  ligh  of  religion  is  not  that  of  the  moon,  light 
withoul  heal ;  but  neither  is  its  warmth  thal  of  the  stove,  warmth 
without  light.  EleligioD  i*  the  sun  whose  warmth  ndeed  Bwells 
and  stirs  and  actuates  the  life  of  nature,  bul  who,  ai  the 
time,  beholds  al]  the  growthof  lif  e  with  a  □  ;,  makesaU 

objects  glorious  on  which  be  looks,  and  by  thal   glorj  visible  fco 
othcrs.    "Por  this  i  ause  I  bow  my  tmees  nnto  the  Father  of  our 
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Lord  Jesus  Christ,  tliat  He  would  grant  you  according  to  the 
riches  of  His  glory,  to  be  strengthened  with  might  by  His  Spirit 
in  the  inner  man  ;  that  Christ  niay  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  f  aith ; 
that  ye  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  niay  be  able  to  com- 
prehend  vrith  all  saints  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and 
depth,  and  height ;  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ  wkich  passeth 
all  knowledge,  that  ye  might  be  filled  with  the  fidness  of  God." 
For  to  know  God  is  (by  a  vital  and  spiritual  act  in  which  to  know 
and  to  possess  are  one  and  indivisible)  to  acknowledge  Him  as  the 
Iufinite  Cleamess  in  the  Incomprehensible  Fulness,  and  Fulness 
Incomprehensible  with  Infinite  Clearness. 

This  then  comprises  my  first  purpose,  which  is  in  a  twofold 
sense  general.  For  in  the  substance,  if  not  in  the  f  orm,  it  belongs 
to  all  my  countrymen  and  fellow-christians  without  distinction  of 
>lass ;  while  for  its  object  it  embraces  the  whole  of  the  inspired 
ocriptures  from  the  recorded  first  day  of  heaven  and  earth,  ere  the 
Hght  was  yet  gathered  into  celestial  lamps  or  reflected  from  their 
revolving  mirrors,  to  the  predicted  Sabbath  of  the  new  creation, 
when  heaven  and  earth  shall  have  become  one  city  with  neither 
"  sun  nor  moon  to  shine  in  it :  for  tbe  glory  of  God  shall  lighten 
it  and  the  Lamb  be  the  light  thereof ."  My  second  purpose  is  after 
the  same  manner  in  a  twof  old  sense  specific :  for  as  this  disquisition 
is  nominally  addressed  to,  so  was  it  f or  the  greater  part  exclusively 
intended  f  or,  the  perusal  of  the  learned ;  and  its  object  likewise  is 
to  urge  men  so  qualified  to  apply  their  powers  and  attainments  to 
an  especial  sti^dy  of  the  Old  Testament  as  teaching  the  elements  of 
political  science. 

Is  it  asked  in  what  sense  I  use  these  words  ?  I  answer,  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  temis  are  employed  when  we  ref er  to  Euclid  f or 
the  elements  of  the  science  of  geometry,  only  with  one  difference 
arising  from  the  diversity  of  the  subject.  With  one  difference 
only ;  but  that  one  how  momentous !  All  other  sciences  are  con- 
fined  to  abstractions,  unless  when  the  term  science  is  used  in  an 
improper  and  flattering  sense :  thus  we  may  speak  without  boast 
of  natural  history ;  but  we  have  not  yet  attained  to  a  science  of 
nature.  The  Bible  alone  contains  a  science  of  realities;  and 
therefore  each  of  its  elements  is  at  the  same  time  a  living  germ, 
in  which  the  present  involves  the  future,  and  in  the  finite  the 
infinite  exists  potentially.  That  hidden  mysteiy  in  every,  the 
minutest  form  of  existence,  which  contemplated  under  the  relations 
of  time  presents  itself  to  the  understanding  retrospectively,  as  an 
infinite  ascent  of  causes,  and  prospectively  as  an  interminable 
progression  of  effecta  —  tbat   which    contemplated    in   space  ie 
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beheld  intuitively  as  a  law  of  action  and  re-action,  continuous  and 
extending  beyond  all  bound — this  same  niystery  freed  froui  the 
phenomena  of  time  and  space,  and  seen  in  the  depth  of  real  being, 
reveals  itself  to  the  pure  reason  as  the  actual  immanence  of  all  in 
each.  Are  we  struck  with  admiration  at  beholding  the  cope  of 
heaven  imaged  in  a  dew-drop  ?  The  least  of  the  animaleula  to 
which  that  drop  would  be  an  oceau  contains  in  itself  an  innnite 
problem  of  which  God  omnipresent  is  the  only  solution.  The 
slave  of  custom  is  roused  by  the  rare  and  the  accidental  alone ; 
but  the  axioms  of  the  unthinking  are  to  the  philosopher  the 
deepest  problems  as  being  the  nearest  to  the  mysterious  root,  and 
partaking  at  once  of  its  darkness  and  its  pregnancy. 

O  what  a  mine  of  undiscovered  treasures,  what  a  new  world  of 
power  and  faruthwould  tke  Bible  promiseto  our  future  nieditation, 
if  in  some  gracious  moment  one  sobitary  text  of  all  its  inspired 
contents  should  but  dawn  upon  us  in  the  pure  untroubled  bright- 
ness  of  an  idea,  that  most  glorious  birth  of  theGod-like  withinus, 
which  even  as  the  Hght,  its  niaterial  symbol,  reilects  itself  from  a 
thousand  surfaces,  and  flies  homeward  to  its  parent  mind  enriched 
with  a  thousand  forins,  itself  above  form,  and  still  remaining  in 
its  own  simplicity  and  identity !  O  for  a  flash  of  that  Bame  Light, 
in. which  the  first  position  of  gfoniftrie  sficnee  tlial  ever  loosed 
itself  from  the  generalizations  of  a  groping  and  in 
perience,  did,  for  the  first  time,  reveal  itseli  to  a  buman  intellect, 
in  all  its  evidcnce  and  all  its  fruitfulness,  tranaparence  without 
vacuum,  and  plenitude  without  opacity!  0  tha1  a  single  gleam 
of  ourowninward  experience  would  make  comprehensible  to  ua 
the  rapturous  Eureka,  and  the  grateful  hecatomb,  of  the  philo- 
sophcr of  Samos  !  orthat  vision  which,  froni  the  contemplation  of 
au  aritliniftifal  harniony,  roseto  the  eye  of  Kepler,  presenting  the 
planetary  world,  and  all  Lts  orbits  in  the  divine  order  of  their 
ranks  and  distances:  or  which,  in  the  f alling  of  an  apple,  revealed 

to  the  ethereal  Lntuiti f  our  own  NYwton  tlie  eonstructiveprin- 

ciple  of  the  material  universe.  The  promises  whicb  1  bave 
ventured  to  hold  fort  li  conceming  the  biddes  treasuresof  the  Law 
and  tlif  1'n'i'licts  will  neither  l>e  condemned  as  paradoi  aor  aa 
exaggcration.  I>y  the  nmid  tliat  has  Leamt  to  understand  the 
po8sil>ility,  that  tlic  reductioii  of  the  sands  of  the  sea to nnmber 
should  be  fonnd  a  Less  stnpendous  problem  by  Archimedes  tban 
the simple conceptLon  of  the  Parmenideaii  <'nf.  Wli.it  bowever 
is  achievable  l>y  the  bnman  understanding  withonl  this  Light,  may 
l.f  comprised  m  theepithet,  k€v6ottov8oi  :  and  a  melancholy  com- 
ment  on  that  phrase  would  the  bistory  of  hnman  cabinets  and 
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legislators  for  the  last  thirty  years  furnisli !  The  excellent 
Baii-ow,  the  last  of  the  disciples  of  Plato  and  Archimedes  among 
our  modern  mathematicians,  shall  give  the  description  and  state 
the  value  :  and  in  his  words  I  shall  conclude. 

Aliitd  agere,  to  be  impertinently  busy,  doing  that  which  con- 
duceth  to  no  good  purpose,  is  in  some  respects  worse  than  to  do 
nothing.  Of  such  industry  we  may  understand  that  of  the 
Preacher,  "  The  labour  of  the  foolish  wearieth  every  one  of  them." 


APPENDIX, 


CONTAINING 


COMMENTS  AND  ESSAYS. 


(A.) 

IN  this  use  of  the  word  "sufficiency,"  I  presuppose  on  the  part 
of  the  reader  or  hearer,  a  humblc  and  docile  state  of  miinl,  and 
above  all  the  practice  of  prayer,  as  thenece  isary  condition  of  such  a 
state,  and  the  best  if  not  the  only  nieans  of  beconiing  sincere  to 
our  own  hearts.     Christianity  is  especially  differenced  Ero 
other  religions  by  being  grounded  on  facts  which  all  men  alike 
have  the  means  of    ascertainiiig,  tlie   same   means,   with   equal 
faciHty,  and  which  no  man  can   ascertain   for  another. 
person  mu.-t  be  berein  querist  and  respondent  to  him 
sick,  and  therefore  need  a  physician?     Am  I  in  spiritual  s] 
and  theref ore  need  a  ransomerP     Eave  1  given  a   pledge,  which 
mixst  be  redeemed,  and  which  I  cannoi  redeem  by  my  own  re- 
BOurcesF    Ani  1  ai  one  with  GodL,  and  is  my  wil]  concentrio  with 
thal   holy  power,  which  is  a1  onoe  the  constitutive  wiil  and  tlie 
Bupreme  reason  of  the  nnivereeP     II'  not,  musl  1  not  be  mad  if  I 
do  nol  seek,  and  miserable  if  1  do  nol  discover  and  embra  i 
te-menl  P    To  collect,  to  weigh,  and  to  appn 
,    ;.  i  >l  presumptionB  i    ru  t  equally  within  the  a 
pportunities  of  eyery  man  alike.     The  testimony  of  bo 
hi  torj  i    one  of  the  strong  and  stately  piUars  of  the  Church  <>f 
Ohri  t;    bu1    it    i     nol   the  foundation,  aor  can    ii   withoui   losa 
of  e  jential    Eaith   be  mistaken  <>r  substituted   '■  tunda- 

tion.    There  Ls  a  sect,  which   in  Lts  scornfu]  pride  pf  antipathyj 
to  tnyaterii  -    that  is  l<>  all  thoBe  doctrinea  of  the  pure  aud  in 
tuitive  y  ason,  which  i  ranscend  the  onderstanding,  and  oan  neveij 
l>e  oontemplated  by  Lt,  1  >ui  through  a  faise  and  falsifying  pei 
Bpective),  affects  tocondemnall  inwardand  prelimii  riencq 
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as  enthusiastic  delasion  or  fanatical  contagion.  Historic  evi- 
dence,  on  the  other  hand,  these  men  treat,  as  the  Jews  of  old 
treated  the  brazen  serpent,  which  was  the  relic  and  evidence  of 
the  miracles  worked  by  Moses  in  the  wildemess.  They  turned  it 
into  an  idol :  and  therefore  Hezekiah  ("  who  clave  to  the  Lord,  and 
did  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  so  that  after  him  was  none 
like  him,  among  all  the  kings  of  Judah,  nor  any  that  were  before 
him,")  not  only  "  removed  the  high  places,  and  brake  the  images, 
and  cut  down  the  groves ;"  but  likewise  "  brake  in  pieces  the 
brazen  serpent  that  Moses  had  made :  f or  the  children  of  Israel 
did  burn  incense  to  it." 

To  preclude  an  error  so  pernicious,  I  request  that  to  the  wilful 
neglect  of  those  outward  ministrations  of  the  Word  which  all 
Englishmen  have  the  privilege  of  attending,  the  reader  will  add 
the  setting  at  notight  likewise  of  those  inward  means  of  grace, 
without  which  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  most  f aithfid 
translation  and  in  the  purest  and  plainest  English,  must  never- 
theless  continue  to  be  a  dead  language :  a  sun-dial  by  moonlight. 

(B.) 
Not  without  great  hesitation  should  I  express  a  suspicion  con- 
cerning  the  genuineness  of  any,  the  least  important  passage  in  the 
New  Testament,  unless  I  could  adduce  the  most  conclusive  evi- 
dence  from  the  earliest  manuscripts  and  commentators,  in  support 
of  its  interpolation :  well  knowing  that  such  permission  has 
already  opened  a  door  to  the  most  fearful  licence.  It  is  indeed, 
in  its  consequences,  no  less  than  an  assiimed  right  of  pickinc  and 
choosing  our  religion  out  of  the  Scriptures.  Most  assuredly  I 
would  never  hazard  a  suggestion  of  this  kind  in  any  instance  in 
which  the  retention  or  the  omission  of  the  words  could  make  the 
slightest  difference  with  regard  to  fact,  miracle,  or  precept.  Still 
less  would  I  start  the  question,  where  the  hypothesis  of  their 
interpolation  coidd  be  wrested  to  the  discountenancing  of  any 
article  of  doctrine  concerning  which  dissension  existed :  no,  not 
though  the  doubt  or  disbelief  of  the  doctrine  had  been  confined 
to  those,  whose  faith  few  but  themselves  would  honour  with  the 
name  of  Christianity ;  however  reluctant  we  might  be,  both  from  the 
courtesies  of  social  life  and  the  nobler  charities  of  humility,  to 
withhold  from  the  persons  themselves  the  title  of  Christians. 

But  as  there  is  nothing  in  v.  40  of  Matthew,  c.  xii.  which  would 
all  within  this  general  rule,  I  dare  permit  myself  to  propose 
ihe  query,  whether  there  does  not  exist  intemal  evidence  of  its 

z 
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oeing  a  gloss  of  sorne  unlearned,  though  pious,  Christian  oi'  the 
iirst  century,  which  had  slipt  into  the  text  ?  The  f ollowing  are  my 
reasons : — 1.  It  is  at  all  events  a  comnient  on  the  words  of  our 
Saviour,  and  no  part  of  His  speech.  2.  It  interrupts  the  course 
and  breaks  down  the  jut  and  application  of  our  Lord's  argument, 
as  addressed  to  nien  who  from  their  unwillingness  to  saerifice 
their  vain  traditions,  gainfid  hypocrisy,  and  pride  hoth  of  heart 
and  of  demeauour,  demanded  a  miracle  for  the  confirmation  of 
moral  truths  that  must  have  borne  witness  to  fcheir  own  divinity 
in  the  consciences  of  all  who  had  not  rendered  themselves  con- 
science-proof.  3.  The  text  strictly  taken  is  irreconcilable  with 
the  fact  as  it  is  afterwards  related,  and  as  it  is  universally 
accepted.  I  at  least  remember  no  calculation  of  time,  according 
to  which  the  interspace  from  Friday  evening  to  the  earliest  dawn 
of  Sunday  morning,  could  be  represented  as  three  days  and  tbree 
nights.  As  three  days  our  Saviour  Himself  speaks  of  it  (John  ii. 
19),  and  so  it  would  be  described  in  common  language  as  well  as 
according  to  tbe  use  of  the  Jews;  but  I  can  find  no  other  part  of 
Scripture  wbicb  authorizes  the  phrase  of  three  nights.  Tbis 
gloss  is  not  found  either  in  the  repetition  of  the  circumstance 
by  Matthew  himself  (xvi.  4),  nor  in  Mark  (viii.  12),  nor  in  Luke 
(xii.  54).  Mark^s  narration  doth  indeed  most  Btrikmgly  connrxn 
my  second  reason,  drawn  from  the  purpose  of  our  Saviour*a 
argument:  for  the  allusion  to  the  prophet  Jonas  Lb  omitted 
altogether,  and  the  refusal  therefore  rests  on  the  depravity  of 
tlic  ;i]i]ilic;mts.  as  proved  by  the  wantonness  of  the  application 
Ltself.  All  signs  must  li;i \  •  been  nseless  to  Buch  men  as  Longaa 
the  great  Bign  of  the  times,  the  call  to  repentance,  remained  witli- 
(,nt  eflFect.  4.  The  gloss  corresponds  \\itli  the  known  fondness  of 
the  earlier  Jewish  converts,  and  Lndeed  of  the  Christians  in 
general,  of  the  Becond  century,  to  bring  oni  in  detail  and  Lnto 
aqnare  every  accommodation  of  the  <>1<1  Testament,  which 
they  either  f  ound  Lnthegospels,  or  made  f or  themselves.  It  is  fcoo 
notorious  Lnto  whal  Btrange  fancies  (not  always  at  Bafe  «li^- 
tance  £rom  dangerous  eiTors)  the  oldesi  uninspired  writera  of  the 
Christian  church  were  Bednced  by  tliis  passion  of  transmuting 
withoui  Scriptural  authority  incidents,  names,  and  even  mure 
Bounds  "I  the  Bebrew  Scriptures,  Lnto  evangelical  typea  and 
correspondencie 

AnadditionalreaBonmayperhaps  occur  to  tliose  who  alono  would 

be  qnalified  to  apprcciate  Lts  forcej  viz.  to  biblical  Bcholars  familiaii 

I  iic  opinions  and  arguments  >'t'  Bundry  doctors,  Etabbinica]  afl 

ucll  ;i.    <  'liri.-l  i.in.  r.    j.c  i  iiiLT  ' '"'  first  aml  sccond  chapter  of  Jonjih.  j 
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(0.) 
Reason  and  religion  differ  only  as  a  twofold  application  of  the 
Baine  power.  But  if  we  are  obliged  to  distinguish,  we  must 
ideally  separate.  In  this  sense  I  affirrn,  that  reason  is  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  laws  of  the  whole  considered  as  one :  and  as  such  it 
is  contradistinguished  froui  the  understanding,  which  concerns 
itself  exclusively  with  the  quantities,  qualities,  and  relations  of 
particulars  in  time  and  space.  The  iinderstanding,  therefore, 
is  the  science  of  phenomena,  and  their  subsumption  imder 
distinct  kinds  and  sorts  (genus  and  species).  Its  functions 
supply  the  rules  and  constitute  the  possibility  of  experience ;  but 
remain  mere  logical  forms,  except  as  far  as  materials  are  given 
by  the^  senses  or  sensations.  The  reason,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  science  of  the  universal,  having  the  ideas  of  oneness  and 
allness  as  its  two  elements  or  prirnary  factors.  In  the  language 
of  the  old  schools, 

Unity         -f         Omneity 

Totality. 


The  reason  first  manifests  itself  in  man  by  the  tendency  to  the 
comprehension  of  all  as  one.  We  can  neither  rest  in  an  infinite 
that  is  not  at  the  same  time  a  whole,  nor  in  a  whole  that  is  not 
infinite.  Hence  the  natural  Man  is  always  in  a  state  either  of 
resistance  or  of  captivity  to  the  understanding  and  the  fancy. 
which  cannot  represent  totality  without  limit:  and  he  either 
loses  the  one  in  the  striving  after  the  infinite,  (i.e.,  atheism  with 
or  without  polytheism),  or  the  infinite  in  the  striving  after  the 
one  (i.e.,  anthropomorphic  monotheism). 

The  rational  instinct,  therefore,  taken  abstractedly  and  un- 
balanced,  did  in  itself  ("  Te  shall  be  as  gods !"  Gen.  iii.  5),  and 
in  its  consequences  (the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  eye,  and  the  under- 
standing,  as  in  verse  the  sixth),  form  the  original  temptation, 
through  which  man  fell:  and  in  all  ages  has  continued  to 
originate  the  same,  even  from  Adam,  in  whom  we  all  fell,  to  the 
atheist  who  deified  the  human  reason  in  the  person  of  a  harlot 
during  the  earlier  period  of  the  French  Revolution. 

To  this  tendency,  therefore,  religion,  as  the  consideration  of 
the  particular  and  individual  (in  which  respect  it  takes  up  and 
identifies  with  itsclf  the   exceUenee  of  the  understanding)  but, 
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of  the  individual,  as  it  exists  and  has  its  being  in  the  universal 
(m  which  respect  it  is  one  with  the  pure  reason), — to  this  ten- 
dency,  I  say,  religion  assigns  the  due  liinits,  and  is  the  echo  of 
the  "  voice  of  the  Lord  God  walking  in  the  garden."  Hence  in 
all  the  ages  and  countries  of  civilization  Religion  has  been  tlie 
parent  and  fosterer  of  the  Fine  Arts,  as  of  Poetry,  Music,  Paint- 
ing,  &.C.,  the  comnion  essence  of  which  consists  in  a  similar  union 
of  the  Universal  and  the  Individual.  In  this  union,  moreover,  is 
i  "iitained  the  true  sense  of  tlie  ideal  Under  the  old  law  the 
altar,  the  curtains,  the  priestly  vestments,  and  whatever  else  waa 
to  represent  thc  beauty  of  holiDess,  had  an  ideal  character:  and 
the  Temple  itself  was  a  masterpiece  of  ideal  beauty. 

There  exists  in  thehuman  being,  at  least  in  nian  f ully  developed, 
no  mean  symbol  of  Tri-unity,  in  reason,  religion,  and  the  will. 
For  each  of  the  three,  though  a  distinct  agency,  implies  and 
demands  the  other  two,  and  loses  its  own  nature  at  the  moment 
that  from  distinction  it  passes  into  division  or  separation.  The 
perfect  frame  of  a  man  is  the  perfect  frame  of  a  stai  e  :  and  in  the 
light  of  this  idea  we  must  read  Plato's  "Republic."  For,  if 
I  judge  rightly,  this  celebrated  work  is  to  "The  History  of  the 
Town  of  Man-sonl,"  what  Plato  was  to  Juhn  Bunyan. 

The  comprehension,  impaxtiality,  and  far-aightedness  <>f  reaaon 
(the  legislative  of  our  nature),  taken  dngly  and  exclusively,  becomea 
mere  visionarinessin  intellect,  andindolenceorhard-heartednessin 
morals.  It  is  th<'  scieuceof  cosmopolitism  withoui  country,  of  phi* 
laiit-limjty  witlnnit  nii^hhourlinessor  consanguinity,in  Bhort,  of  all 
theimpostures  of  thal  philosophj  of  the  French  Elevolution,  which 
would  sacrifice  each  to  the  shadowy  \<\<<\  of  alL  Por  Jaoobiniara 
18  monstrv/m  hybridum,  made  ap  in  parl  of  despotism,  and  in  pari 
c»r  abstracl  reason  misappliedto  objects  tbai  belong  entirely to  ^x- 
perience and  the  anderstanding.  Its  instincts  and  modeof  action 
arein  strid  correspondencewith  itsorigin,  En  all  places,  Jacobina 
i  iii  betrays  its  mixed  parentage  and  nature,  by  applying  to  tha 
brute  i  tnd  physical  Eorce  of  the  multitude  (thal  is,  to  man 

as  a  mei'6  animaJ),  in  order  to  build  np  governmenl  and  1 1 1  *  -  IVame 
of  Bociety  on  natural  rights  instead  of  social  privileges,  on  thfl 
universals  of  abstrad  reason  instead  of  positive  institutions,  tha 
dghts  of  Bpecinc  experience,  and  the  modinoatioua  of  existing 
circumstanceB.  Rightin  itsmost  proper  sense  is  the  creature ol 
law  and  -t.ii  ate,  and  only  in  the  technica]  Language  of  the  oourtl 
ha>  it  ;mv  snlistani i;il  aml  Lndependeul  Bense.  In  morals,  righi 
is  a  word  withoul  meaning  excepl  ae  the  correlative  of  duty, 

From  all  this  it  f  ollows,  thai  reason  as  the  Bcieuco  of  all  us  the 
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whole,  must  be  interpenetrated  by  a  power,  tbat  represents  tho 
eoncentration  of  all  in  eacb — a  power  tbat  acts  by  contraction  of 
universal  truths  into  individual  dnties,  as  tbe  only  form  in  wbicb 
tbose  truths  can  attain  life  and  reaHty.  Now  tbis  is  religion,  whicb 
is  the  executive  of  our  nature,  and  on  this  account  the  name  of 
highest  dignity,  and  the  symbol  of  sovereignty. 

Yet  this  again — yet  even  religion  itself,  if  ever  in  its  too  exclu- 
sive  devotion  to  tbe  specific  and  individual  it  neglects  to  interpose 
tbe  contemplation  of  the  universal,  changes  its  being  into  super- 
stition,  and  becoming  more  and  more  eartbly  and  servile,  as  more 
and  more  estranged  from  the  one  in  all,  goes  wandering  at  lengtb 
with  its  pack  of  amulets,  bead-rolls,  periapts,  fetisches,  and  the 
Hke  pedlary,  on  pilgrimages  to  Loretto,  Mecca,  or  the  temple  of 
Jaggernaut,  arm-in-arm  with  sensuabty  on  one  side  and  self- 
torture  on  the  other,  followed  by  a  motley  group  of  friars,  par- 
doners,  faquirs,  gamesters,  flagellants,  moimtebanks,  and  harlots. 

But  neither  can  reason  nor  reHgion  exist  or  co-exist  as  reason 
and  reHgion,  except  as  far  as  they  are  actuated  by  the  Will  (the 
platonic  6vfj.hs),  wbicb  is  tbe  sustaining,  coercive  and  ministerial 
power,  the  functions  of  which  in  the  individual  correspond  to  tbe 
officers  of  war  and  poHce  in  the  ideal  Republic  of  Plato.  In  its 
state  of  immanence  (or  indweUing)  in  reason  and  reHgion,  the 
WiU  appears  indifferently,  as  wisdom  or  as  love :  two  names  of 
the  same  power,  the  former  more  inteUigential,  the  latter  more 
spiritual,  the  f ormer  more  frequent  in  the  Old,  the  latter  in  tbe 
New  Testament.  But  in  its  utmost  abstraction  and  consequent 
state  of  reprobation,  tbe  WiH  becomes  satanic  pride  and  rebeUious 
seU-idolatry  in  tbe  relations  of  the  spirit  to  itseU,  and  remorseless 
despotism  relatively  to  otbers;  the  more  hopeless  as  the  more 
obdurate  by  its  subjugation  of  sensual  impidses,  by  its  superiority 
to  toU  and  pain  and  pleasure ;  in  sbort,  by  tbe  f earful  resolve  tc 
find  in  itself  alone  the  one  absolute  motive  of  action,  under  which 
aU  otber  motives  from  within  and  from  without  must  be  eitber 
subordinated  or  crushed. 

This  is  the  character  which  Milton  bas  so  philosophicaUy  as  weU 
as  sublimely  embodied  in  the  Satan  of  his  Paradise  Lost.  Alas! 
too  often  has  it  been  embodied  in  real  life!  Too  often  has  it 
given  a  dark  and  savage  grandeur  to  the  historic  page !  And 
wherever  it  has  appeared,  under  wbatever  circumstances  of  time 
and  coiintry,  tbe  same  ingredients  have  gone  to  its  composition ; 
and  it  has  been  identified  by  tbe  same  attributes.  Hope  in  wbich 
there  is  no  cheerf uHiess ;  stedfastness  within  and  immovable 
resolve,  with  outward  restlessness  and  whHling  activity;  violence 
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with  guile ;  tenierity  with  cunning ;  and,  as  tlie  result  of  alL 
intenninableness  of  object  with  perfect  indifference  of  means; 
these  are  tbe  qualities  tbat  have  constituted  the  commanding 
genius !  these  are  the  marks  that  have  cbaracterised  the  masters 
of  mischief,  the  Uberticides  and  mighty  hunters  of  mankind.  from 
Nimrod  to  Napoleon  And  from  inattention  to  the  possibilitv  <•£ 
such  a  character  as  well  as  from  ignorance  of  its  eleinents.  even 
men  of  honest  iutentions  too  frequently  become  fascinatol.  Xav. 
whole  nations  have  been  so  far  duped  by  this  want  of  insight  and 
i  •  flection  as  to  regard  with  palliative  admiration,  instead  of  wonder 
and  abhorrence,  the  Molochs  of  human  nature,  who  are  indebted 
for  the  far  larger  portion  of  their  meteoric  success  to  their  fcotal 
want  of  principle,  and  who  surpass  the  generahty  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  in  one  act  of  courage  only,  that  of  daring  to  say  with  theil 
whole  heart,  "Evil,  be  thou  my  good!"  All  system  so  far  is  y> >wer  ; 
and  a  syBtematic  criminaL  self-consistent  and  entire  in  wickedness, 
who  entrenches  villany  within  villany.  aud  barricadoes  crimeby 
crime,  has  removed  a  world  of  obstacles  by  the  mere  decision, 
that  he  will  have  noobstacles  but  those  of  force  and  brnte  matter. 

I  have  only  to  add  a  few  sentences  in  completion  of  this  note, 
on  the  conscience  and  on  the  understanding.  The  conscicnce  is 
neither  reason,  religion,  nor  will,  but  an  experience  [aui  gt  >«'>•<■'«)  of 
the  coincidence  of  the  human  will  with  reason  and  religion.  It 
might,  perhaps,  be  called  a  spiritua!  Bensation;  but  that  there 
lurks  a  contradiction  in  the  terms,  and  that  it  i*  often  deceptive 
bo  L,rive  a  coiamon  or  generic  uame  t<>  that,  which  being  onique, 
can  have  no  fair  analoLcy.  Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  thecon* 
science  is  neither  a  sensation  uora  Bense;  bul  a  testifying  Btate, 
best  described  Ln  tlie  worda  of  our  liturgy,  as  /  /  God 

thut  passeth  "II  iniil'  rstandvng. 

Of  thia  latter  faculty  considered  in  and  of  itself  the  peripatetio 
aphorism,  nihU  bn  intellectu guod  non  prituvn  sensu,  is atrictly  true, 
;,  3  u.'ll  aa  i  be  l<"_,ral  maxim,  de  n  bua  non  a/ppan  ntibue  i  (  non 
,  ntibu8  ead<  m  esi  ratio.  The  eye  ia  nol  more  Lnappropriatetoaound, 
tlian  the  mere  understanding  tothe  modcs  and  laws  <>f  spiritual 
,M .-.  In  t his  >.  •>>*■•  I  hav.  usedtheterm;  and  intliissense 
I  assert  that  "the  anderstanding  or  ezperiential  faculty,  uuii-ra- 
diated  by  fche  reaaon  and  the  spirit,  haa  do  appropriate  objeot 
1  > i ■  t  the  matt .  .al  world  iu  relafcion  fco  our  worldly  LnfcepBsta.  The 
ighted  prudence  of  man,  and  the  more  narrow  bu<  al  tho 
Bame  timefar  Le  sfallible  cunningof  thefox,are  l>>th  no  other 
tlian  a  nobler  subatitufce for  Balt,  Ln  order  thaJ  bhe  bog  may  not 
pufcrefy  bef ore  ifca  deafcinud  hourll"    [Tfu  Friend.) 
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It  must  not,  however,  be  overlooked,  tliat  this  insulation  of  tke 
understanding  is  onr  own  act  and  deed.  The  man  of  healthfnl 
and  undivided  intellect  uses  his  understanding  in  this  state  of 
abstraction  only  as  a  tool  or  organ :  even  as  the  arithmetician 
uses  numbers,  that  is,  as  the  means  not  the  end  of  knowledge. 
Our  Shakespeare  in  agreement  both  with  truth  and  the  philosophy 
of  his  age,  names  it  "  discourse  of  reason,"  as  an  instrumental 
faculty  belonging  to  reason :  and  Milton  opposes  the  discursive 
to  tbe  intuitive,  as  the  lower  to  the  higher, 

"  Differing  but  in  degree,  in  kind  the  same  !" 

Of  the  discursive  understanding,  which  forms  f or  itself  general 
notions  and  terms  of  classification  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
and  arranging  phenomena,  the  characteristic  is  cleamess  without 
depth.  It  contemplates  the  unity  of  things  in  their  Hmits  only, 
and  is  consequently  a  knowledge  of  superficies  without  substance. 
So  much  so  indeed,  that  it  entangles  itself  in  contradictions,  in 
the  very  effort  of  comprehending  the  idea  of  substance.  The 
completing  power  which  unites  clearness  with  depth,  the  pleni- 
tude  of  the  sense  with  the  coniprehensibility  of  the  imderstanding, 
is  the  imagination,  impregnated  with  which  the  iinderstanding 
itself  becomes  intuitive,  and  a  Living  power.  The  reason  (not  the 
abstract  reason,  not  the  reason  as  the  mere  organ  of  science,  or 
as  the  faculty  of  scientific  principles  and  schemes  a  priori ;  but 
reason),  as  the  integral  spirit  of  the  regenerated  man,  reason 
substantiated  and  vital,  "  one  only,  yet  manifold,  overseeing  all. 
and  going  through  all  understanding ;  the  breath  of  the  power  of 
God,  and  a  pure  influence  from  the  glory  of  the  Almighty ;  which 
remaining  in  itself  regenerateth  all  other  powers,  and  in  all 
ages  entering  into  holy  souls  maketh  them  friends  of  God  and 
prophets  "  (Wisdom  of  Solomon,  c.  vii.) ;  this  reason  without  being 
either  the  sense,  the  understanding,  or  the  imagination,  contains 
all  three  within  itself,  even  as  the  mind  contains  its  thoughts  and 
is  present  in  and  through  them  all ;  or  as  the  expression  pervades 
the  different  features  of  an  intelligent  countenance.  Each  indi- 
vidual  must  bear  witness  of  it  to  his  own  niind,  even  as  he 
describes  lif  e  and  light :  and  with  the  silence  of  light  it  describes 
itself  and  dwells  in  us  only  as  far  as  we  dwell  in  it.  It  cannot  in 
stiict  language  be  called  a  f aculty,  much  less  a  personal  property, 
of  any  human  mind !  He,  with  whom  it  is  present,  can  as  little 
appropriate  it,  whether  totally  or  by  partition,  as  he  can  claim 
ownership  in  the  breathing  air,  or  make  an  inclosure  in  the  cope 
of  heaven. 
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The  object  of  the  preceding  discourse  was  to  recommend  the 
Bible,  as  the  end  and  centre  of  our  reading  and  nieditation.  I 
can  truly  affirm  of  niyself,  that  my  studies  have  been  profitable 
and  availing  to  me  only  so  far,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  use  all 
my  other  knowledge  as  a  glass  enabling  me  to  receive  more  light 
in  a  wider  field  of  vision  from  the  Word  of  God.  If  you  have 
accompanied  me  thus  far,  thoughtful  reader,  let  me  not  weary 
you  if  I  digress  for  a  few  moments  to  another  book,  likewise  a 
revelation  of  God — the  great  book  of  His  servant  Nature.  That 
in  its  obvious  sense  and  literal  interpretation,  it  declares  the 
oemg  and  attributes  of  the  Almighty  Father,  none  but  the  fool 
in  heart  has  ever  dared  gainsay.  But  it  has  been  the  music  of 
gentle  and  pious  minds  in  all  ages,  it  is  the  poetry  of  all  hnnum 
nature,  to  read  it  likewise  in  a  figurat  Lve  sense,  and  to  fiud  therein 
correspondences  and  symbols  of  the  spiritual  world. 

I  have  at  this  moment  before  me,  in  the  flowery  meadow,  on 
wbich  my  eye  is  now  reposing.  one  of  its  most  soothing  ehapters, 
in  which  there  is  no  lamenting  word,  no  one  character  of  guil?  i  <v 
anguish.  For  never  can  I  look  and  meditate  on  the  vegetable 
creation,  without  a  feeling  simiiar  to  that  with  which  we  gaM 
at  a  beautiful  infant  that  has  fed  itself  asleep  at  its  mothrr's 
bosom,  and  smiles  in  its  strange  di*eam  of  obscure  yet  happy 
sensations.  The  same  tendtr  and  genial  phsisuiv  takvs  p.  .ssrssii  >n 
of  me.  and  this  pleasure  is  checked  and  drawn  inward  l>y  the 
like  aching  melancholy,  bythc  same  whispered  remonstranoe,  and 
made  reatleaa  byasimilar  Lmpulse  of  aspiration.     [t  aeemsasif 

the  soul  said  t  <  >  hn-self:   Pr bfais  Btate  hast  thou  f alh-n !     Such 

shouldst  thou  still  1 ome,  thy  Self  all   permeable  to  a  bolier 

power!  thy  srlf  at  once  hidden  and  glorified  by  ite  owntranspa> 
rency,  as  the  accidental  and  dividuous  in  this  quiet  and  harmoniona 
object  i8  snbjected  to  fche  life  and  ligW  of  nature  whicb  shines  in 
it,  even  as  the transmitted  power,  Love  an<l  wisd.un,  .>t'  (J.»lover 
alL fills  and  shines  through  uature!  Bu<  whal  theplanl  is,byan 
acl  iii.i  its  own  and  anconsciously  thal  musl  thou  make  thyself 
t..  become!  musl  by  prayer  and  by  a  watchfu]  and  cmreeisting 
spirit,  .join  at  Leasl  with  the  preventive  and  assisting  grace  t<> 
make  thyself,  iu  th.it  Lighl  of  conscience  which  inflameth  txot,  and 
with  tliat  knowledge  which  puffetfa  aoi  up! 

I'.ut   further,  and  with  parbcular  reference  to  tfaat  undivided 

a,  neither  mererv  jpeculative  nor  merely  practical,  butboth 

in  one,  whicfa  I   have  is  thia  annotation  endeavoured  to  contra* 

diatinguish  frpm  the  anderstanding,  I  Beem  to  myself  to  behold 

iii  bhequiei  objecte  on which  I  am  gazing,  more  than  an  arbitrary 
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iilustration.  more  than  a  mere  siniile,  the  work  of  my  own  fancy. 
I  feel  an  awe,  as  if  there  were  before  my  eyes  the  same  power  aa 
that  of  the  reason — the  same  power  in  a  lower  dignity,  and  there- 
fore  a  symhol  estahlished  in  the  truth  of  things.  I  feel  it  alike, 
whether  I  contemplate  a  single  tree  or  fiower,  or  meditate  on 
vegetation  throughout  the  world,  as  one  of  the  great  organs  of 
the  life  of  nature.  Lo ! — with  the  rising  sun  it  commences  its  out- 
ward  life  and  enters  into  open  coniniunion  with  all  the  elements, 
at  once  assimilating  them  to  itself  and  to  each  other.  At  the  same 
moment  it  strikes  its  roots  and  unfolds  its  leaves,  ahsorhs  and 
respires,  steams  forth  its  cooling  vapour  and  finer  fragrance,  and 
breathes  a  repairing  spirit,  at  once  the  food  and  tone  of  the  atmo- 
sphere,  into  the  atmosphere  that  feeds  it.  Lo ! — at  the  touch  of 
light  how  it  retums  an  air  akin  to  light,  and  yet  with  the  same 
pulse  effectuates  its  own  secret  growth,  still  contracting  to  fix 
what  expanding  it  had  refined.  Lo ! — how  upholding  the  cease- 
less  plastic  motion  of  the  parts  in  the  profoundest  rest  of  the 
whole  it  hecomes  the  visible  organismus  of  the  whole  silent  or 
elementary  life  of  nature,  and  therefore,  in  incorporating  the  one 
extreme  becomes  the  symbol  of  the  other  ;  the  natural  symbol  of 
that  higher  life  of  reason,  in  which  the  whole  series  (known  to  us 
in  our  present  state  of  being)  is  perfected,  in  which,  therefore,  ali 
the  subordinate  gradations  recur,  and  are  re-ordained  "  in  more 
abundant  honour."  We  had  seen  each  in  its  own  cast,  and  we 
now  recognise  them  all  as  co-existing  in  the  unity  of  a  higher 
fomi,  the  crown  and  completion  of  the  earthly,  and  the  mediator 
of  a  new  and  heavenly  series.  Thus  finally,  the  vegetable 
creation,  in  the  simplicity  and  unif  ormity  of  its  intemal  stracture 
symbolizing  the  unity  of  nature,  while  it  represents  the  omni- 
formity  of  her  delegated  functions  in  itg  extemal  variety  and 
manifoldness,  becomes  the  record  and  chronicle  of  her  ministerial 
acts,  and  inchases  the  vast  unf  olded  volume  of  the  earth  with  the 
hieroglyphics  of  her  history. 

O !  if  as  the  plant  to  the  orient  beam,  we  wotdd  but  open  out 
our  minds  to  that  holier  light,  which  "  being  compared  with  light 
is  found  bef ore  it,  more  beautiful  than  the  sun,  and  above  all  the 
order  of  stars"  (Wisdom  of  Solomon,  vii.  29),  ungenial,  alien,  and 
adverse  to  our  very  nature  woidd  appear  the  boastfid  wisdom 
which,  beginning  in  France,  gradually  tampered  with  the  taste 
and  literature  of  all  the  most  civilized  nations  of  Christendom, 
«educing  the  understanding  from  its  natural  allegiance,  and 
therewith  from  all  its  own  lawful  claims,  titles,  and  privileges.  It 
was  placed  as  a  ward  of  honour  in  the  courts  of  faith  and  reason ; 
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but  it  chose  to  dwell  alone,  and  became  a  harlot  by  the  wayside. 
Tk«  commercial  spirit,  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  experimental 
philosophy  which  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
though  both  good  and  beneficial  in  theii  own  kinds,  combined  to 
foster  its  corruption.  Flattered  and  dazzled  by  the  real  or  sup- 
posed  discoveries  which  it  had  made,  the  more  the  understanding 
was  enriched,  the  more  did  it  become  debased ;  till  science  itseli 
put  on  a  selfish  and  sensual  character,  and  immediate  utility,  in 
exclusive  reference  to  the  gratification  of  the  wants  and  appetites 
of  the  anirual,  fche  vanities  and  caprices  of  the  social,  and  tho 
ambition  of  the  politieal,  man  was  imposed  as  the  test  of  all  intel- 
lectual  powers  and  pursuits.  Worth  was  degraded  into  a  lazy 
synonym  of  value ;  and  value  was  exclusively  attached  to  the  inte- 
rest  of  the  senses.  But  though  the  growing  alienation  and  self- 
sufnciency  of  the  understanding  was  perceptible  at  an  earlier 
period,  yet  it  seems  to  have  been  about  the  middle  of  fche  Laat 
century,  under  the  influence  of  Voltaire,  D'AIembert,  Diderot.  say 
generally  of  the  so-called  encyclopa^dists,  and  alas !  of  fcheix 
crowned  proselytes  and  disciples,  Frederick,  Joseph,  and  Catha- 
rine,  that  the  human  understanding,  and  this  too  in  its  narrowest 
form,  was  tempted  to  throw  off  all  show  of  reverence  to  the  spirit- 
ual  and  even  to  the  moral  powers  and  impulses  of  the  soid  ;  and, 
usurping  the  name  of  reason,  openly  joined  the  banners  of  Anti- 
christ,  at  once  the  pander  and  the  prostitute  of  sensualityj  and 
whether  in  the  cabinet,  laboratory,  the  dissecting-room,  or  the 
brothel,  alike  busy  in  the  schemes  of  vice  and  irreligion.     Well 

and  truly  mighl  ifc,  fchua  personified  in  our  fancy,  have  I d  ad« 

dressed  in  fche  words  of  the  evangefica!  prophet,  which  ]  have  onoa 
before  quoted:  "  Thon  hasl  said,  none  is  myoverseer !  thy  wisdom 
and  thy  knowledge,  ii  hafcb  perverted  fchee! — and  thon  baal  Baid  in 
fcby  bearfc,  I  am,  and  fcbere  is  nont  beside  me!"  (Isaiah  xlvii. 
10.) 

Prurient,  bnstling,  and  revolutionary,  this  Fi*ench  wisdom  bafl 
never  more  than  grazed  the  surf aces  of  knowledge,     Ajs  pohtica] 

i norny,  in  its  zeal  Eor  fcbe  increase  "i'  food,  it  habitually  over- 

looked  fche  qualifcies  and  eveu  t!i"  sensations  of  those  fcbal  were  to 

i' 1  •  >ii  it.    As  ethical  philosophy,  il   recognised  no  dufcieswbiob 

it  could  nol  reduce  into  debfcor  and  creditor  accounfcs  on  1 1 1 « - 
ledgers  of  self-lo^  <■■  wbere  no  « - ■  ■  i t i  was  sfcerbng  whicb  ocmld  not  be 
rendered  bito  agreeable  Kensntii.ns.  And  evcn  in  its  hciuln  ..f 
self-complacency  as  cbemical  art,  greafcly  am  1  deceived  if  it  baa 
ji  .t  from  fche  very  l.."_i'"iinL,r  mistaken  fcbe  producfcs  .4'  destruotaoni 
oadavera  rerwm,  for  fcbe  elemonts  of  composition;  and  moBt  as» 
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suredly  it  has  dearly  purchased  a  few  brilliant  inventions  at  tho 
loss  of  all  communion  with  lif  e  and  the  spirit  of  nature.  As  the 
process,  such  the  result ! — a  heartless  frivoHty  alternating  with  a 
sentimentality  as  heartless — an  ignorant  contempt  of  antiquity — a 
neglect  of  moral  self-discipline — a  deadening  of  the  religious 
sense,  even  in  the  less  reflecting  forms  of  natural  piety — a  scorn- 
ful  reprobation  of  all  consolations  and  secret  refreshings  from 
above — and  as  the  caput  mortuum  of  human  nature  evaporated,  a 
French  nature  of  rapacity,  levity,  ferocity,  and  presumption. 

Man  of  understanding,  canst  thou  command  the  stone  to  lie, 
canst  thou  bid  the  flower  bloom,  where  thou  hast  placed  it  in  thy 
classification  ?  Canst  thou  persuade  the  living  or  the  inanimate 
to  stand  separate  even  as  thou  hast  separated  them  ?  And  do  not 
far  rather  all  things  spread  out  before  thee  in  glad  confusion  and 
heedless  intermixture,  even  as  a  hghtsome  chaos  on  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  moving  ?  Do  not  all  press  and  swell  under  one 
attraction,  and  live  together  in  promiscuous  harmony,  each  joyous 
in  its  own  kind,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  myriad 
others  that  in  the  system  of  thy  understanding  are  distant  as  the 
poles  ?  If  to  mint  and  to  remember  names  delight  thee,  still 
arrange  and  classify  and  pore  and  pull  to  pieces,  and  peep  into 
death  to  look  for  life,  as  monkeys  put  their  hands  behind  a  look- 
ing-glass !  Tet  consider,  in  the  first  sabbath  which  thou  imposest 
on  the  busy  discursion  of  thought,  that  all  this  is  at  best  little 
more  than  a  technical  memory  :  that  like  can  only  be  known  by 
like :  that  as  truth  is  the  correlative  of  being,  so  is  the  act  of 
being  the  great  organ  of  truth :  that  in  natural  no  less  than  in 
moral  science,  quantum  sumus,  scimus. 

That  wbich  we  find  in  ourselves  is  (grodu  mtitato)  the  substance 
and  the  Hfe  of  all  our  knowledge.  Without  this  latent  presence  of 
the  "  I  am,"  all  modes  of  existence  in  the  external  world  would  flit 
before  us  as  coloured  shadows,  with  no  greater  depth,  root,  or  fix- 
ture,  than  the  image  of  a  rock  hath  in  a  gliding  stream,  or  the 
rainbow  on  a  fast-sailing  rain-storm.  The  h\iman  mind  is  the 
compass,  in  which  the  laws  and  actuations  of  all  outward  essences 
are  revealed  as  the  dips  and  declinations.  (The  application  of 
geometry  to  the  forces  and  movements  of  the  material  world  is 
both  proof  and  instance.)  The  fact,  therefore,  that  the  mind  of 
man,  in  its  own  primaiy  and  constituent  forms,  represents  the 
laws  of  nature,  is  a  mystery  which  of  itself  should  sufiice  to  make 
us  religious :  for  it  is  a  problem  of  which  God  is  the  only  solution 
— God,  tbe  One  before  all,  and  of  all,  and  through  all !  "  True 
natural  philosophy  is  comprised  in  the  study  of  the  science  and 
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language  of  synibols.  The  power  delegated  to  nature  is  all  in 
every  part :  and  by  a  symbol  I  mean,  not  a  metaphor  or  allegory 
or  any  otber  figure  of  speecb  or  forni  of  fancy,  but  an  actual  and 
essential  part  of  tbat,  tbe  whole  of  which  it  represents.  Thus  our 
Lord  speaks  synibobcally  when  He  says  that  "  the  eye  is  the  bght 
of  the  body."  The  genuine  naturalist  is  a  dramatic  poet  in  his 
own  hne :  and  such  as  our  myriad-minded  Shakespeare  is,  com- 
pared  with  the  Racines  and  Metastasios,  such  and  by  a  siuiilai 
process  of  self-transforraation  would  the  man  be,  conipnvl  with 
the  doctors  of  the  mechanic  school,  who  should  construct  his 
physiology  on  tbe  heaven-desceuded,  Know  thyself. 

Even  "  the  visions  of  the  night "  speak  to  us  of  powers  within 
U8  that  are  not  dreamt  of  in  their  day-dream  of  philosophy.  The 
dreams  which  we  most  often  remember  are  produced  by  the 
nascent  sensations  and  inward  motiuncida  (the  iluxious)  of  the 
waking  state.  Hence,  too,  they  are  more  capable  of  being  remem- 
bered,  because,  passing  more  gradually  into  our  waking  thoughts, 
they  are  more  likely  to  associate  with  our  first  perceptiona  aftez 
eleep.  Accordingly,  when  the  nervous  system  is  approaching  to 
the  waking  state,  a  sort  of  under-consciousncss  bliuids  with  our 
dreams.  that  in  all  we  imagine  as  seen  or  beard,  our  own  sclf  is 
the  ventriloquist,  and  moves  the  Blidea  in  the  magic-lanthorn. 
We  dream  about  things! 

But  there  are  few  persons  of  tender  feelings  and  reflecting 
habits  who  have  not,  more  or  lesa  often  in  the  course  of  theul 
lives,  experienced  dreams  of  a  very  differenl  kiiul.  and  during  (he 

profoundest  aleep  thal    ia  compatible   with    after-r Uection — 

states  <»f  which  ii  would  be  Bcarcely  too  l»"]il  to  Bay  thal  we  dreaqi 
the  thinga  themaelve8;  ao  exact,  minute,  and  \i\i<l  beyond  all 
power  of  ordinary  memory  la  the  porti^aiture,  s<»  marveUously 
perfect  is  <>ur  brief  nietempaychoaia  into  the  very  being,  as  it 
were,  <<!'  the  person  wli»>  Beema  to  addreaa  us.  If  I  may  be  allowea 
fco  quote  from  myaelf  [Tke  Wriemd),  "thedulleal  wighl  ia  al  timei 
b  Shakeapeare  in  his  dreama."  Nol  only  may  weexpect  thal  mea 
,,i  trong  religiouB  foelings,  l»ut  littl»-  religious  knowledge,  will 
occasionally  be  tempted  to  regard  Buch  occurrencea  aa  eupefi 
natural  riaitationB;  butitoughl  u<»t  to  Burprise  us  if  Buch dreami 
flhouM  Bometimes  be  confirmed  by  the  event,  asthougb  they  ha<l 
actually  posBesBed  b  character  of  divination.  V<<r  who  Bhall  decid^ 
how  far  a  perfed  reminiscence  of  pasl  experiences  (of  many 
perhaps  thal  had  escaped  our  refles  consciousness  al  thetime) — 
who  shall  determinetu  whal  extenl  thia  reproductive  imaginationj 
ansophisticated  by  the  wilL  and  ondistracted  by  intrusions  from 
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the  senses,  may  or  may  not  be  coneentred  and  sublimed  into  fore- 
sight  and  presentinient  ?  Tbere  would  be  notbing  berein  either  to 
foster  superstition,  ontheonehand,  orto  justHy  contemptuous  dis- 
beHef ,  on  tbe  otber.  IncreduHty  is  but  credulity  seen  from  behind, 
bowing  and  nodding  assent  to  the  habitual  and  the  fashionable. 

To  the  touch  ( or  f  eeHng')  belongs  the  proximate  ;  to  the  eye,  the 
distant.  Now,  Httle  as  I  might  be  disposed  to  believe,  I  sboidd  be 
still  less  incHned  to  ridicule,  the  conjecture  that  in  the  recesses  of 
our  nature,  aud  undeveloped,  there  might  exist  an  inner  sense 
(and  therefore  appertaining  whoUy  to  time) — a  sense  hitherto 
"  without  a  name,"  which  as  a  higher  third  combined  and  poten- 
tiaUy  included  both  the  fonner.  Thus  gravitation  combines  and 
includes  the  powers  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  which  are  the 
constituents  of  matter,  as  distinguished  from  body.  And  thus, 
not  as  a  compound,  but  as  a,  higher  third,  it  realizes  matter  (of 
itself  ens  fiuxionale  et  pra?fluum)  and  constitutes  it  body.  Now, 
suppose  that  this  nameless  inner  sense  stood  to  the  relations  of 
time  as  the  power  of  gravitation  to  those  of  space  ?  A  priori,  a 
presence  to  the  future  is  not  more  mysterious  or  transcendent 
tban  a  presence  to  the  distant :  than  a  power  equaUy  immediate 
to  the  most  remote  objects,  as  it  is  to  tbe  central  mass  of  its  own 
body,  toward  which  it  seems,  as  it  were,  enchanting  tbem  :  for  in- 
stance,  the  gravity  in  the  sun  and  moon  to  the  spring  tides  of  our 
ocean.  The  true  reply  to  such  an  hypothesis  woidd  be,  tbat  as 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  its  possibiHty,  there  is  Hkewise 
nothing  to  be  urged  for  its  reaHty;  and  that  the  facts  may  be 
rationally  explained  without  it. 

It  has  been  asked  wby,  knowing  myself  to  be  the  object  of 
personal  slander  (slander  as  unprovoked  as  it  is  groundless,  unless 
acts  of  kindness  are  provocation),  I  furnisb  this  material  for  it,  by 
pleading  in  paUiation  of  so  chimerical  a  fancy.  With  that  half- 
playf  ul  sadness,  which  at  once  sighs  and  smUes,  I  answered :  Why 
riot  for  that  very  reason  ? — viz.,  in  order  that  my  calumniator 
might  have,  if  not  a  material,  yet  some  basis  for  the  poison-gas  of 
his  invention  to  combine  with  ?  But  no ;  pure  f alsehood  is  often 
for  the  time  the  most  efFective ;  f or  how  can  a  man  confute  wbat 
he  can  only  contradict?  Our  opinions  and  principles  cannot 
prove  an  alibi.  Think  only  what  your  feeHngs  would  be  if  you 
heard  a  wretch  deHberately  perjure  bimself  in  support  of  an 
infamous  accusation,  so  remote  from  aU  fact,  so  smooth  and 
homogeneous  in  its  untruth,  sucb  a  round  robin  of  mere  lies,  that 
you  knew  not  whicb  to  begin  witb  ?  What  could  you  do  but  look 
round  with  horror  and  astonishment;  pleading  sUently  to  human 
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nature  itself,  and  perhaps  (as  liatli  really  been  the  case  with  me) 
forget  both  tbe  slanderer  and  tbe  slander  in  tbe  anguish  intlicted 
by  tbe  passiveness  of  your  many  professed  friends.  whose  cbavac- 
ters  you  bad  ever  been  as  eager  to  clear  from  the  least  stain  of 
reproach  as  if  a  coal  of  fire  had  been  on  your  own  skin  ?  But 
enougb  of  this,  which  would  not  have  occurred  to  me  at  all  at  tbis 
tirne,  had  it  not  been  thus  suggesced. 

The  feeling  that,  in  point  of  fact,  chiefly  influenced  me  in  tbe 
preceding  half  apology  for  the  supposition  of  a  divining  power  in 
the  human  mind,  arose  out  of  the  conviction  that  an  age  or  nation 
may  become  free  from  certain  prejudices,  bebefs,  and  superstitious 
practices,  in  two  ways.  It  may  have  really  risen  above  them;  ot 
it  may  have  fallen  below  tbem,  and  beconie  too  bad  for  tbeir  con- 
tinuance.  "  The  rustic  would  have  little  reason  to  thank  the 
philosopber  wbo  sbould  give  bim  true  conceptions  of  g] 
omens,  dreanis,  and  presentiments,  at  tbe  price  of  abandoning  bis 
faith  in  Providence,  and  in  tbe  continued  existence  of  bia  fcll<>\v- 
creatures  after  their  death.  The  teeth  of  the  old  Berpent  sowe^ 
by  the  Cadmuses  of  Frencb  literaturc  under  Limis  XV.  prod  | 
a  plenteous  crop  of  such  philosophers  and  truth-trumpetera  in 
the  reign  of  his  ill-fated  successor.  Thcv  taught  manv  facte, 
bistorical,  political,  physiological,  and  ecclesiastical,  diff 
their  notions  so  widely  that  the  very  Ladies  and  hair-dressers  <>t 
Paris  became  fluent  encyclopa-dists;  aml  the  sole  price  whioli 
tbeir  scholars  paid  £or  I  be  te  treasures  of  new  ligbt,  waa  t<>  belien 
Christianity  an  imposture,  tbe  Scripturea  a  forgery,  the  worahij 
of  God  superstition,  licll  a  fable,  beaven  a  dream,  our  life  withoul 
Providcncc,  aml  oiir  dcath  without  hope.  Wli.it  can  be  conceived 
more  natural  tlian  the  result:  tli.it  aelf-acknowledged  beast^ 
should  first  act,  and  uexl  Buffer  themselvea  to  be  treated,  m 
beastsP"  [The  Friend.) 

Tliank  heaven !— notwithstaiiding  the  attempta  of  Tliomaj 
Payne  and  his  compeera,  il  Lanot  sobadwithus.  Open  infidelitj 
I  t.i  be  a  meana  even  o£  gratifying  vanity:  for  thc 
Leadere  of  the  gang  hhemaelvea  turned  apostatea  t"  Satan,  aa  s<>on 
as  the  number  of  their  proaelytea  !><■<•. nnc  bo  large,  thal  atheisn 
l  t<<  give  diatinction.  \ay,  it  became  a  marli  <<t'  original 
thinking  t<.  defend  the  I ?<  1  i<  t"  and  the  Ten  Commandmenta :  sn 
the  Btrong  minda  vcered  round,  and  rcligion  came  again  int<> 
fasliion.  I.nt  still  [  cxcccdingly  doubt,  whether  thc  Buperanntt» 
ation  of  aundry  Bupi  lanciesbe  the  resull  of  anv  reaJ  <lif- 

foaion of  aound  tliinkin^  w  the  natdon  at  Large.  For  instano* 
therc  is  now  no  <*aJl  for  a  Picua  Mirandula  to  write  scvcn  bouka 
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against  aetrology.  It  might  seem,  indeed,  that  a  single  fact  like 
tliat  of  the  loss  of  Kempenfeldt  and  his  crew,  or  the  erplosion  of 
the  LTOrient,  would  prove  to  the  common  sense  of  the  most  igno- 
rant,  that  even  if  astrology  could  be  true,  the  astrologers  must  be 
false :  for  if  such  a  science  were  possible  it  could  be  a  scienoe 
only  for  gods.  Tet  Erasmus,  the  prince  of  sound  common  sense, 
is  known  to  have  disapproved  of  his  friend's  hardihood,  and  did 
not  himself  venture  beyond  scepticism :  and  the  ininiortal  Newton, 
to  whom  more  than  to  any  other  human  being,  Europe  owes  the 
purification  of  its  general  notions  conceming  the  heavenly  bodies, 
studied  astrology  with  much  eamestness,  and  did  not  reject  it  til] 
he  had  demonstrated  the  falsehood  of  all  its  pretended  grounds 
and  principles.  The  exit  of  two  or  three  superstitions  is  no  niore 
a  proof  of  the  entry  of  good  sense,  than  the  strangling  of  a  despot 
at  Algiers  or  Constantinople  is  a  symptom  of  freedom.  If  tbere- 
fore  not  the  mere  disbelief,  but  the  grounds  of  such  disbelief, 
must  decide  the  question  of  our  superior  illumination,  I  confess 
that  I  could  not  from  my  own  observations  on  the  books  and  con- 
versation  of  the  age  vote  for  the  affirmative  without  much  hesita- 
tion.  As  many  errors  are  despised  by  men  from  ignorance  as 
from  knowledge.  "Whether  that  be  not  the  case  with  regard  to 
divination,  is  a  query  that  rises  in  my  mind  (notwithstanding  my 
fullest  conviction  of  the  non-existence  of  such  a  power)  as  often 
as  I  read  the  names  of  the  great  statesmen  and.  philosophers, 
which  Cicero  enumerates  in  the  introductory  paragraphs  of  his 
work  De  Divinatione. — Socrates,  omnesque  Socratlci,  plurimisgue 
locis  gravis  Auctor  Democritus,  Cratlppusque,  familiaris  noster.  quem 
ego  parem  summis  Peripateticis  judico,  &c.  &c. — prcesensionem  rerum 
futurarum  comprobdrunt.  Of  all  the  theistic  philosophers,  Xeno- 
phanes  was  the  only  one  who  wholly  rejected  it.  "A  Stoicis 
degenerat  Pancetius,  nec  tamen  ausus  est  negare,  vim  esse  divinancli, 
sed  dubitare  se  dixit."  Nor  was  this  a  mere  outward  assent  to  the 
opinions  of  the  state.  Many  of  them  subjected  the  question  to 
the  most  exquisite  arguments,  and  supported  the  affimiative  not 
merely  by  experience,  but  (especially  the  Stoics,  who  of  all  sects 
most  cultivated  psychology)  by  a  minute  analysis  of  human 
nature  and  its  faculties :  while  on  the  mind  of  Cicero  himself  (as 
on  that  of  Plato  with  regard  to  a  state  of  retribution  after  death) 
the  universality  of  the  faith  in  all  times  and  countries  appears  to 
have  made  the  deepest  impression.  '  Gentem  quidem  nullam  video, 
neque  tam  humanam  atque  doctam,  neque  tam  immanem  tamque 
barbaram,  quce  non  significari  futura,  et  a  quibusdam  intelligi 
prcsdicique  posse  censeat* 
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I  fear  tliat  the  decrease  in  our  feelings  of  reverence  towarda 
mankind  at  large,  and  our  increasing  aversion  to  every  opinion 
not  gruunded  in  sonie  appeal  to  the  senses.  liave  a  larger  share  in 
this  our  emancipation  froui  the  prejudices  of  Socratea  and  Cicero, 
than  reflection,  insight,  or  a  fair  collation  of  the  facts  and  argu* 
ments.  For  myself ,  I  would  far  rather  see  the  English  people  at 
large  believe  souiewhat  too  niuch  than  merely  just  enough,  if  the 
latter  is  to  be  produced,  or  must  be  accompanied,  by  a  contempt 
or  neglect  of  the  faith  and  iutellect  of  their  forefathers.  For  not 
to  say  what  yet  is  most  certain,  that  a  people  cannot  believe  just 
enough,  and  that  there  are  errors  which  no  wise  man  will  treat 
with  rudeness,  while  tbere  is  a  probability  that  they  may  be  the 
refraction  of  some  great  trutb  as  yet  belowthe  hoiizon;  it  re- 
mains  mostworthy  of  our  serious  consideration,  whether  afancied 
superiority  to  their  ancestors'  intellects  must  not  be  speedily 
followed  in  the  popular  mind  by  disrespect  for  their  ancestors' 
institutions.  Assuredly  it  is  not  easy  to  place  any  confidence  in 
a  form  of  church  or  state,  of  whose  founders  we  have  been  taught 
to  believe,  that  their  philosopliy  was  jargon,  and  their  feelings 
and  notions  rank  superstition.  Yet  are  we  never  to  grow  wiserf 
Are  we  to  be  credulous  by  birthright,  and  take  ghosts,  omenSa 
visions,  and  witchcraft,  as  an  heirloom?  God  forbid!  A  dis- 
tinction  must  be  made,  and  such  a  one  as  shall  be  equaUy  availing 
and  profitable  to  meu  of  all  ranks.  [s  this  practicable?  Feel 
it  exists.  It  is  found  in  the  Btudy  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
nient,  if  only  it  be  combincd  witb  a  spiritual  partaMng  of  the 
Redeemer's  Blood,  of  which,  mysterious  as  fche  Bymbol  may  lie. 
the  sacramental  wiue  is  no  mere  or  arbitrary  memento.  Thia  is 
the  only  certain,  and  thia  is  the  oniversal  preventive  of  allde* 

basing  Bupersl  Ltions  j  t  his  Ls  the  true  Eaamonv  i  afyuz,  \>\ 1 :  otvcr, 

wine)  which  onr  Milton  has  beautif  ully  allegorized  in  a  passaga 
Btrangely  overlooked  l>y  all  biH  commentators,  Bear  in  niind, 
reader,  thecharacter  of  a  militanl  Christian,  and  the  resulte  (ia 
this  life  aml  in  the  next)  of  the  Etedemptioii  by  the  Blood  o* 
Christ,  aud  so  peruse  I  he  pa    age ! 

AmODRSl  the  r> ■-'  n  Miiall  iiiisiKlilly  root, 

Iint  of  divine  effect,  be  i  alled  me  onl : 

The  leaf  wm  darktnh,  and  bad  prlcklea  on  it. 

Itm  iii  nnotder  country,  ai  bi 

Bore  .1  :  Bower,  but  not  ln  thl 

Dnknown  and  Uke  esteem'd  and  the  dnll  awain 

rreada  on  ii  dally  « Ith  hii  i  louted 

Ainl  yel  more  med'dna1  i>  it  than  :  li.it  Moly 

'riini  ii  i  wi 

II'  '  Jli  i  ■  ii  *  moDj  and  gave  ii  me, 
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And  bade  me  keep  it  as  of  sovr'an  use 

'Gainst  all  enchantnients,  mildew,  blast,  or  damp, 

Or  ghastly  furies'  apparition."  Milton's  Comits. 

These  lines  miglit  be  employed  as  an  amnlet  against  delusions : 
for  the  man,  who  is  indeed  a  Christian,  will  as  little  think  of  in- 
forming  himself  concerning  the  future  by  dreams  or  presenti- 
ments,  as  of  looking  for  a  distant  object  at  broad  noon-day  with  a 
lighted  taper  in  his  hand. 

But  whatever  of  good  and  inoellectual  nature  worketh  in  us.  it 
is  our  appointed  task  to  render  gradually  our  own  work.  For  all 
things  that  surround  us,  and  all  things  that  happen  unto  us,  have 
(each  doubtless  its  own  providential  purpose,  but)  all  one  common 
final  cause ;  namely,  the  increase  of  consciousness,  in  such  wise, 
that  whatever  part  of  the  terra  incognita  of  our  nature  the  in- 
creased  consciousness  discovers,  our  will  may  conquer  and  bring 
into  subjection  to  itself  under  the  sovereignty  of  reason. 

The  leading  differences  between  mechanic  and  vital  philosophy 
may  all  be  drawn  from  one  point ;  namely,  that  the  f ormer  de- 
manding  for  every  mode  and  act  of  existence  real  or  possible 
visibility,  knows  only  of  distance  and  nearness,  composition  (or 
ratherjuxta-position)  and  decomposition,  in  short,  the  relations  of 
unproductive  particles  to  each  other ;  so  that  in  every  instance  the 
result  is  the  exact  sum  of  the  component  quantities,  as  in  arith- 
metical  addition.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  death,  and  only  of 
a  dead  nature  can  it  hold  good.  In  life,  much  more  in  spirit,  and 
in  a  living  and  spiritual  philosophy,  the  two  component  counter- 
powers  actually  interpenetrate  each  other,  and  generate  a  higher 
third,  including  both  the  former,  ita  tamen  ut  sit  alia  et  major. 

To  apply  this  to  the  subject  of  this  present  essay.  The  elements 
(the  factors,  as  it  were)  of  religion  are  reason  and  understanding, 
If  tbe  composition  stopped  in  itself,  an  understanding  thus 
rationalized  would  lead  to  the  admission  of  the  general  doctrines 
of  natural  reHgion,  the  behef  of  a  God,  and  of  immortality ;  and 
probably  to  an  acquiescence  in  the  history  and  ethics  of  the 
Gospel.  But  still  it  would  be  a  speculative  faith,  and  in  the 
nature  of  a  theory ;  as  if  the  main  object  of  rehgion  were  to  solve 
difficulties  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  intellect.  Now  this  state 
of  mind,  which  alas !  is  the  state  of  too  many  among  our  self- 
entitled  rational  religionists,  is  a  mere  balance  or  compromise  of 
the  two  powers,  not  that  living  and  generative  interpenetration 
of  both  which  woidd  give  being  to  essential  religion — to  the  re- 
ligion,  at  the  birth  of  which  "  we  receive  the  spirit  of  adoption, 
whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father;    the  spirit  itself  bearing  witnese 

2  A 
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with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God"  (Rom.  viii.  15, 16). 
In  religion  there  is  no  abstraction.  To  the  unity  and  infinity  oi 
the  Divine  Nature,  of  which  it  is  the  partaker,  it  adds  the  fulness, 
and  to  the  fulness  the  grace  and  the  creative  overflowing.  That 
which  intuitively  it  at  once  beholds  and  adores,  praying  always, 
and  rejoicing  always — that  doth  it  tend  to  become.  In  all  thinga 
and  in  each  thing — for  the  Alniighty  goodness  does  not  create 
generalities  or  abide  in  abstractions — in  each,  the  meanest,  object 
it  bears  witness  to  a  mystery  of  infinite  solution.  Thus  "  behold- 
ing  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  it  is  changed  into  the 
same  image  from  glory  to  glory"  (2  Cor.  iii.  18).  For  as  it  is 
born  and  not  made,  so  must  it  grow.  As  it  is  the  image  or 
symbol  of  its  great  object,  by  the  organ  of  this  similitude,  as  by 
an  eye,  it  seeth  that  same  image  throughout  the  creation ;  and 
from  the  same  cause  sympathiseth  with  all  creation  in  its  groans 
to  be  redeemed.  "  For  we  know  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth 
and  travaileth  in  earnest  expectation"  (Rom.  viii.  20 — 23)  of  a 
renewal  of  its  forfeited  power,  the  power,  namely,  of  retiring  into 
that  image,  which  is  its  substantial  form  and  true  life,  from  the 
vanity  of  self ,  which  then  only  is  when  for  itself  it  has  ceased  tc 
be.  Even  so  doth  religion  finitely  express  the  unity  of  the  In- 
finite  Spirit  by  being  a  total  ael  <>f  tlie  soul.  And  even  so  doth  it 
represent  His  fulness  by  its  depth,  byits  substantiality.  and  by 
an  all-pervading  vital  wannth  wliich — rehixing  the  rigid,  consoli- 
dating  the  dissolute,  and  giving  cohesion  to  that  which  is  about 
to  sink  down  and  fall  abroad,  as  into  the  dust  and  orumble  of 
the   grave — is  a  life  within   life,  evermore  organizing  the  soul 

aiiew. 

NTor  doth  Ll  express  the  f  ulness  only  of  the  Spirit.    It  likewise 

represeuts    Eis  overflowing  by  Lts  communicativeness,  budding 

and  blossoming  f orth  Ln  all  earnestness  of  persuasion,  and  m  aO 

nrords  of  Bound   doctrine:  while,  like  the  citron  in  a  genial  soiv 

and  climate,  it  bears  a  l^« >1  •  1< -h  truitaga  of  good  works  at  the  same 

time,  1 1 1 « ■  example  waxing   in  eontaet  witli  tlie  exhortation,  as  tho 

ripe  orange  beside  the  opening  orange  flower.     Y<a,  even  His 

creativenesB  <l<>th  it  shadow  oul   by  Lts  own  powera  of  Lmpreg» 

ii.it  ion  m ii<  1   production,  "being  Buch  a  one  aa   Paul  1 1 1 •  -  aged,  and 

prisoner  Eor  Jeeus  Christ,  who  begal   to  a  lively  hope  hia 

■  i  OnesimuB    Lr   bis  bonds,"  regenerating  ld  and  through  the 

Spirii  the  slavea  of  corruption,  and  Eugitivea  Erom  a  far  greatex 

r  thaii    Philemon.    The  Love  of  GLod,  and  therefore  <e><l 

elf,  who  La   Love,   religion   strivea  t<>  <'\|>r<'ss  by  love,  and 

ires  iis  growtb  by  the  Lncrease  and  activitj  of  Ltslove.     Foa 
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Christian  love  is  tlie  last  and  divinest  bu-th,  the  harinony,  unity, 
and  god-like  transfiguration  of  all  the  vital,  intellectual,  luoral, 
and  spiritual  powers.  Now  it  manifests  itself  as  the  sparkling 
and  ebullient  spring  of  weU-doing  in  gifts  and  in  labours ;  aud 
now  as  a  silent  fountain  of  patience  and  long-suffering,  the  ful- 
ness  of  which  no  hatred  or  persecution  can  exhaust  or  diminish ; 
a  more  than  conqueror  in  the  persuasion,  "  thatneither  death,  nor 
life,  nor  angels,  nor  principahties,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present, 
nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature, 
shall  be  able  to  separate  it  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord  "  (Eom.  viii.  38,  39). 

From  God's  love  through  His  Son,  crucified  for  u&  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  rehgion  begins :  and  in  love  towards  Go</ 
and  the  creatures  of  God  it  hath  its  end  and  completion.  O  how 
heaven-like  it  is  to  sit  among  brethren  at  the  feet  of  a  minister 
who  speaks  uuder  the  influence  of  love,  and  is  heard  under  the 
same  influence  !  for  aU  abiding  and  spiritual  knowledge,  infused 
into  a  gratefid  and  affectionate  feUow-Christian,  is  as  the  chUd  of 
the  mind  that  inf  uses  it.  The  dehght  which  he  gives  he  receives ; 
and  in  that  bright  and  Uberal  hour  the  gladdened  preacher  can 
scarce  gather  the  ripe  produce  of  to-day  without  discovering  and 
looking  forward  to  the  green  fruits  and  embryons,  the  heritage 
and  reversionary  wealth  of  the  days  to  come ;  tiU  he  bursts  f orth 
in  prayer  and  thanksgiving — "  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but 
the  labourers  few.  O  gracious  Lord  of  the  Harvest,  send  forth 
labourers  into  Thy  harvest !  There  is  no  difference  between  the 
Jew  and  the  Greek.  Thou,  Lord  over  aU,  art  rich  to  aU  that  caU 
upon  Thee.  But  how  shaU  they  caU  on  Him  in  whom  they  have 
not  believed  ?  and  how  shaU  they  beheve  in  Him  of  whom  they 
have  not  heard  ?  and  how  shaU  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ? 
and  how  shaU  they  preach  except  they  be  sent  ?  And  O !  how 
beautifiU  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth 
good  tidings,  and  pubhsheth  peace,  that  bringeth  glad  tidings  of 
good  things,  that  publisheth  salvation,  that  saith  unto  the  captiv<> 
soul,  Thy  God  reigneth !  God  manif ested  in  the  flesh  hath  re- 
deemed  thee  !  O  Lord  of  the  Harvest,  send  forth  labourers  into 
Thy  harvest !" 

Join  with  me,  reader,  in  the  fervent  prayer,  that  we  may  seek 
within  us.  what  we  can  never  find  elsewhere ;  that  we  may  find 
within  us  what  no  words  can  put  there ;  that  one  only  true  religion, 
which  elevateth  knowing  into  bemg,  which  is  at  once  the  scienee 
of  beiug,  and  the  being  and  the  hfe  of  aU  genuine  science. 
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(D.) 

In  all  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  and  in  the  later  period  of  the 
Jewish  (that  is,  as  soon  as  from  their  acquaintance  first  with  the 
Oriental  and  afterwardswiththe  Greek  philosophy,  the  precursory 
and  preparative  influences  of  the  gospel  began  to  work),  there  have 
existed  individuals —  Laodiceans  in  spirit,  Minims  in  faith,  and 
Nominalists  in  philosophy — who  mistake  outlines  for  substance, 
and  distinct  images  for  clear  conceptions ;  with  whom  therefore 
not  to  be  a  thing,  is  the  same  as  not  to  be  at  all.  The  contempt 
in  which  such  persons  hold  the  works  and  doctrines  of  all  theo- 
logians  before  Grotius,  and  of  all  philosophers  before  Locke  and 
Hartley  (at  least  before  Bacon  and  Hobbes),  is  not  accidental,  nor 
yet  altogether  owing  to  that  epidemic  of  a  proud  ignorance 
occasioned  by  a  diffused  sciolism,  which  gave  a  sickly  and  hectic 
showiness  to  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century.  It  is  a  real 
instinct  of  self-defence  acting  offensively  by  anticipation.  For 
the  authority  of  all  the  greatest  names  of  antiquity  is  full  and 
decisive  against  them ;  and  man,  by  the  very  nature  of  his  birth 
and  growth,  is  so  much  the  creature  of  authority,  that  there 
was  no  way  of  effectually  resisting  it  but  by  undermining  the 
reverence  for  the  past  in  toto.  Thus  the  Jewish  prophets  have, 
forsooth,  a  certain  degree  of  antiquarian  value,  as  bemg  fche  <»nly 
specimens  extant  of  the  oracles  of  a  barbarous  tribe;  the  Evan- 
gelists  are  to  be  interpreted  with  a  due  allowance  for  their  super- 
stitious  prejudices  concerning  evil  spirits,  and  St.  Paul  never 
suffers  them  to  forget  that  he  had  been  brought  ap  at  the  i'<<t  <>f 
a  Jewish  Rabbi !  The  Greeka  Lndeed  were  a  fine  people  in  works 
of  taste ;  but  as  fco  fcheir  philoaophera !  the  writings  of  Plafco  are 
smoke  and  flash  from  the  wifcch's  cauldron  of  a  disturbed  Lmagin* 
ation!  Aristotle's  works  a  quickset  hedge  <>f  fniitless  and  thomy 
ilisi  inctions!  and  all  the  philosophera  before  Plato  and  Aristotle 
fablers  and  allegorisera ! 

But  tlicsc  1 1 1  •  - 1 1  liave  hadtheirday:  and  there  are  aigns  of  the 
rinics  clcarly  aiiiunincin^  tliat  that  day  is  vcri;ing  to  its  close. 
Even  ii"\\  fchere  are  not  a  f ew,  on  whose  convictions  it  will  not  bo 
aninfluencive  fco  know,  fchai  the  power  by  whicb  men  are  led  fco  fche 
tnitli  of  fchinga,  Lnafcead  <»f  fche  appearanoea,  waa  deemed  nnd 
entifcled  the  living  and  substantiaJ  V7ord  <>t'  i<>h\  by  tbc  soundett 
._)}'  thc  Hehrew  (hK-tors;  tliat  the  eldesi  and  moeri  profound  <>f  tho 
Greek  philoaophera  demanded  aaaeni  to  their  doctrine,  mainly  aa 
aoifui  ifo-irapddoros,  i.  c.,  a  traditionary  wisdoni  that  liad  its  origin 
ia   Lnapiration;  fchat  theae  men  referred  fche  aame  power  tu  the 
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vvp  deifaov  xmb  Sioikovvtos  AOrOY ;  and  that  they  were  scarcely 
less  express  than  their  scholar  Philo  Judaeus  in  their  affirmations 
of  the  Logos,  as  no  mere  attribute  or  quality,  no  mode  of  abstrac- 
tion,  no  personification,  but  literally  and  mysteriously  Dms  alter 
et  idem. 

When  education  has  disciplined  the  minds  of  our  gentry  for 
austerer  study ;  when  educated  men  vvill  be  ashamed  to  look 
abroad  f or  truths  that  can  be  only  f ound  within ;  within  them- 
selves  they  will  discover,  intuitively  will  they  discover,  the  dis- 
tinctions  between  "  the  light  that  Hghteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world,"  and  the  understanding,  which  forms  the  peculium 
of  each  man,  as  different  in  extent  and  value  from  another  man's 
understanding  as  his  estate  may  be  from  his  neighbour's  estate. 
The  words  of  St.  John,  from  the  7th  to  the  12th  verse  of  his  first 
chapter,  are  in  their  whole  extent  interpretable  of  the  under- 
standing,  which  derives  its  rank  and  mode  of  being  in  the  human 
race  (that  is,  as  far  as  it  may  be  contrasted  with  the  instinct  of 
the  dog  or  elephant,  in  all  which  constitutes  it  human  under- 
standing)  from  the  universal  light.  This  ligbt,  therefore,  comes 
as  to  its  own.  Being  rejected,  it  leaves  the  understanding  to  a 
world  of  drearus  and  darkness  :  for  in  it  alone  is  life,  and  the  life 
is  the  Light  of  men.  What  then  but  apparitions  can  remain  to  a 
philosophy  which  strikes  death  through  all  things  visible  and 
invisible ;  satisfies  itself  then  only  when  it  can  explain  those  ab- 
stractions  of  the  outward  senses,  which  by  an  unconscious  irony 
it  names  indifferently  facts  and  phenomena,  mechanically  that  id, 
by  the  laws  of  death ;  and  brands  with  the  name  of  mysticism 
every  solution  grounded  in  life,  or  the  powers  and  intuitions  of 
life? 

On  the  otber  hand,  if  the  light  be  received  by  faith,  to  such 
understandings  it  delegates  the  privilege  (e£ovo-iav)  to  become  sons 
of  Gk>d,  expanding  while  it  elevates,  even  as  the  beams  of  the 
sun  incorporate  with  the  mist,  and  make  its  natural  darkness  and 
earthly  nature  the  bearer  and  interpreter  of  their  own  glory. 

'EaV  fXT)   7TlO~T€VO-r]Tf,   OV  fXTj   aVVTjTe. 

The  very  same  truth  is  found  in  a  fragment  of  the  Ephesian 
Heraclitus,  preserved  by  Stobseus,  and  in  somewhat  different  words 
by  Diogenes  Laertms.  avv  v6g>  XeyovTas  lo-xvPL(eo~~ai  XP^  T">  £vv<? 
ndvTmv'  Tpe(f)ovTai  yap  irdvres  oi  avSpojnivot  vooi  inro  evos  tov  Setov 
(Ao-you*)  KpaTel  ycip  too-ovtov  okoo-ov  e$e\ei,  Kal  e^apKel  ndo-i  Kal  nepi- 
yiveTai.  Translation : — To  discourse  rationally  (=if  we  would 
render  the  discursive  understanding  "  discourse  of  reason"),  it  be- 
hoves  us  to  derive  stren^th  from   that  which  is  common  to  all 
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men  (=the  light  that  lighteth  every  man).  For  all  human 
understandings  are  nourished  by  the  one  Divine  Word,  whose 
power  is  comniensurate  with  His  will,  ahd  is  suificient  for  all  and 
overfloweth  (=shineth  in  darkness,  and  is  not  contained  therein, 
or  comprehended  by  the  darkness). 

This  was  Heraclitus,  whose  book  is  nearly  six  hundred  years 
older  than  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  and  who  was  proverbially 
entitled  the  dark  (6  o-kot(ii>os).  But  it  was  a  darknes8  wbicn 
Socrates  would  not  condemn,  and  which  would  probably  appeai 
to  enlightened  Christians  the  darkness  of  prophecy,  had  the  work 
which  he  hid  in  the  temple  been  preserved  to  us.  But  obscurity 
is  a  word  of  many  meanings.  It  may  be  in  the  subject ;  it  may  be 
in  the  author ;  or  it  may  be  in  the  reader ;  and  this  again  may 
originate  in  the  state  of  the  readers  heart ;  or  in  that  of  his 
capacity;  or  in  his  temper;  or  in  his  accidental  associations. 
Two  kinds  are  especially  pointed  out  by  the  divine  Plato  in  his 
Sophistes.  The  beauty  of  the  original  is  beyond  my  reach.  On 
my  anxiety  to  give  the  fulness  of  the  thought,  I  must  ground  my 
excuse  for  construing  rather  than  translating.  The  fidelity  of 
the  version  may  well  atone  for  its  harshness  in  a  passage  that 
deserves  a  meditation  beyond  the  ministry  of  words,  even  the 
worda  of  Plato  himself,  though  in  them,  or  nowhere,  are  to  be 
heard  the  sweet  sounds  that  issued  f rom  the  head  of  Meinnon  at 
the  touch  of  light.  "  One  thing  is  the  hardness-to-be-un.l.  i 
of  tlie  sophist,  another  that  of  the  philosopher.  The  formex 
retreating  into  the  obscurity  oi'  that  which  batb  not  fcrue  being 
(tov  fif]  ovros),  and  by  long  intercourae  accustomed  to  the  Bame,  is 
bard  to  be  known  on  accounl  of  the  duskiness  •  »i"  the  place.  Bu1 
the  philosopher  by  r. .m.  inplnt  i.m  of  pure  reason  evermore  ap 
proximating  to  tbe  idea  of  trne  being  (tov  ovros),  is  by  uo  meana 
easy  to  be  seenon  acconnl  of  tbe  splendourof  that  region.  For  tht 
Lntellectua]  eyes  of  the  many  flit,  and  are  incapable  of  looking 
fixedly  towai'ds  tbe  •_:« >•  i-l ike." 

There are,  I  amawaiv,  ).. ts. >ns  v\m  willingly  admit  that  not  in 
articlea  of  Eaitbalone,  l"it  in  the  hei^lits  ot'  geometry,  and  even  in 
tbe  necesearv  tir-t  prineiples  of  natural  j.hdosophy,  there  ezist 
trutha  of  apodictic  force  in  reason,  whicb  the  mere  anderstanding 
Btrivea  in  vain  t"  comprehend.  Take,  asan  inatance,  the asoend* 
in^  aeriea  of  innnitea  in  every  finite,  a  poeition  whicb  iuvolvcsa 
contradiction  for  the  onderstanding,  yel  followa  dAnonatrablj 
fi*om  the  very  definition  of  bodyaathal  wliicli  fillaaapace.  For 
wherever  there  ia  a  Bpace  filled,  I  bere  mual  be  an  eztension  to  be 
divided.    When  thei*efore  tnazima  generalised  from  appearanoei 
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(phenomena)  are  applied  to  substances  ;  when  rules,  abstracted  or 
deduced  from  the  forms  in  time  and  space,  are  used  as  measures 
of  spiritual  being,  yea,  even  of  the  Divine  Nature,  which  cannot  be 
compared  or  classed  ("for  My  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts, 
nor  are  My  ways  your  ways,  saith  the  Lord  " — Isaiah  lv.  8) — such 
professors  cannot  but  protest  against  the  whole  process,  as 
grounded  on  a  gross  metathesis  eis  «XX  o  yevos.  Tet  still  they  are 
disposed  to  tolerate  it  as  a  sort  of  sanative  counter-  excitement, 
that  holds  in  check  the  more  dangerous  disease  of  methodism. 
But  I  more  than  doubt  of  both  the  positions.  I  do  not  think 
methodism,  Calvinistic  or  Wesleyan,  the  more  dangerous  disease ; 
and  even  if  it  were,  I  should  deny  that  it  is  at  all  Hkely  to  be 
counteracted  by  the  rational  christianity  of  our  modem  Alogi 
(\6yos  7rlo~T€cos  aXoyoy!),  who,  mistaking  unity  f or  sameness,  have 
been  pleased  by  a  misnomer  not  less  contradictory  to  their  own 
tenets  than  intolerant  to  those  of  Christians  in  general,  to  entitle 
themselves  Unitarians.  The  two  contagions  attack  each  a  wholly 
different  class  of  minds  and  t-empers,  and  each  tends  to  produce 
and  justify  the  other,  according  as  the  predisposition  of  the 
patient  may  chance  to  be.  If  fanaticism  be  as  a  fire  in  the 
flooring  of  the  church,  the  idobism  of  the  unspiritualised  undei- 
standing  is  the  dry  rot  in  its  beams  and  timbers.  "Yftpiv  ypi) 
o-ftewveiv  fiBXkov  fj  TrvpKdirjv,  says  HeracHtus.  It  is  not  the  sect 
of  Unitarian  dissenters,  but  the  spirit  of  unitarianism  in  the 
members  of  the  EstabHshed  Church,  that  alarms  me.  To  what  open 
revilings,  and  to  what  whispered  slanders,  I  subject  my  name  by 
this  public  avowal,  I  wfcll  know  :  dwio-Tovs  ycip  tlvcls  eivai  eirio-Tvcpcoi> 
'HpaKkeiros,  (pr]o-iv,  aKovcrai  ovk  enio-Tap.evovs  oiicV  eineiv'  dXXa  Ka),  Kvves 
&s,  @av£ovo-iv  ov  av  pi)  yivcoo-Kcocri. 

(E.) 

The  term  idea,  is  an  instanee  in  point;  and  I  hazard  this 
assertion,  together  with  the  preceding  sentences,  in  the  fuU  con- 
sciousness  that  they  must  be  uninteUigible  to  those  who  have  yet 
to  learn  that  an  idea  is  equidistant  in  its  signification  from 
sensation,  image,  fact,  and  notion :  that  it  is  the  antithesis  not 
the  synonyme  of  etbcoXov.  The  magnificent  son  of  Cosmo  was 
wont  to  discourse  with  Ficino,  Politian,  and  the  princely  Mirandula 
on  the  ideas  of  wiU,  God,  and  immoi-taHty.  The  acoomplished 
author  of  the  Arcadia,  the  star  of  serenest  brilHance  in  the 
glox*ious  constellation  of  EHzabeth's  court,  our  England's  Sir 
PhUip  Sidney !     He,  the  paramount  gentleman  of   Europe,  the 
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poet,  warrior,  and  statesman,  held  high  converse  with  Spenser  on 
the  idea  of  supersensual  beauty ;  on  all "  earthly  fair  and  amiable," 
as  the  symbol  of  that  idea ;  and  on  music  and  poesy  as  its  Living 
educts.  With  the  same  genial  reverence  did  the  younger  Algernon 
commune  with  Harrington  and  Milton  on  the  idea  of  a  perfect 
atate  ;  and  in  what  sense  it  is  true,  that  the  men  (i.  e.,  the  aggre- 
gate  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  at  any  one  time)  are  made 
f or  the  state,  not  the  state  f or  the  men.  But  these  lights  shine  no 
longer,  or  for  a  few.  Exeunt .-  and  enter  in  their  stead  Holofernes 
and  Costard,  masked  as  Metaphysics  and  Commonsense.  And 
these,  too,  have  their  ideas !  The  former  has  an  idea,  that  Hume, 
Hartley,  and  Condillac  have  exploded  all  ideas  but  those  of  sensa- 
tion ;  he  has  an  idea  that  he  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  fine 
idea  of  the  last-named  philosopher,  that  there  is  no  absurdity  in 
asking  what  colour  virtue  is  of  ?  inasmuch  as  the  proper  philoso- 
phic  answer  would  be  black,  blue,  or  bottle-green,  according  aa  the 
coat,  waistcoat,  and  small-clothes  might  chance  to  be  of  the  per- 
son  the  series  of  whose  motions  had  exeited  the  sensations  which 
formed  our  idea  of  virtue.  The  latter  has  no  idea  of  a  better- 
fiavoured  haunch  of  venison  than  he  dined  off  at  the  Albion  :  he 
admits  that  the  French  have  an  excellent  idea  of  cooking  in  gene- 
ral,  but  holds  that  their  best  cooks  have  no  more  idea  of  dressing 
a  turtle  than  the  gourmands  themselves,  at  Paris,  have  of  the  true 
taste  and  colour  of  the  f at ! 

It  is  not  impossible  that  a  portion  of  the  high  valne  attaehed  of 
late  years  to  the  dates  and  margins  of  our  old  folios  and  ipinrtos, 
may  be  transferred  to  their  contents.  Even  now  there  exista  B 
shrewd  suspicion  m  the  minds  of  reading  men,  that  not  only  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  but  even  Scotus  Erigena,  and  the  sehoolnien  from 
Peter  Lombanl  to  Duns  Scotus.  are  not  sueli  inere  blockheails  as 
they  pass  for  with  those  who  have  never  peruaed  a  line  of  their 
writings.  Wliat  the  reaulta  may  be  Bhould  this  ripen  into  con- 
riction,  I  can  bul  gueae.  But  all  hiatory  Beema  to  favour  the 
iision  I  entertain.  that  in  every  ag<-  tlie  s]>e<-ulative  philo- 
sophy  in  genera]  acceptance,  the  metaphysical  opiniona  thai 
happen  to  be  predominant,  u-ill  influenee  tlie  tlieology  <>f  that  age. 
Whatever  ia  ]>r< ti>< >s<-<i  for  the  belief,  as  true,  mnat  ha»ve  been  pre- 
vion-ly  admitted  by  reason  aa  ]«>ssilil<',  as  involving  no  contradic- 
tior  to  the  aniveraal  Eorme  (or  Lawa)  of  thonght,  n<>  inoompatibilil^ 
iu  the  terma  of  the  propoaitionj  and  the  determinatioii  onthii 
head  belongs  exclusively  t-<>  the  science  of  nieta]>hysics.  ln  eaob 
article  of  faith  embraced  os  conviction,  the  mind  determine»i 
hr.s^,  tntnitively  on  ita  logioal  poasibility;  aeoondly,  diacuraivelj 
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on  its  analogy  to  doctrines  already  believed,  as  well  as  on  its 
correspondence  to  the  wants  and  faculties  of  our  nature;  and 
thirdly,  historically,  on  the  direct  and  indirect  evidences.  But 
the  probability  of  an  event  is  a  part  of  its  historic  evidence,  and 
constitutes  its  presumptive  proof ,  or  the  evidence  a  priori.  Now, 
as  the  evidence  a  posteriori  requisite  in  order  to  a  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  any  fact  stands  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  evidence  a  priori  (that  is, 
a  fact  probable  in  itself  may  be  believed  on  slight  testimony),  it  is 
manifest  that  of  the  three  f actors,  by  which  the  mind  is  deter- 
mined  to  the  admission  or  rejection  of  the  point  in  question,  the 
last  must  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  second,  and  that  both 
depend  on  the  first,  not  indeed  as  their  cause  or  preconstituent,  but 
as  their  indispensable  condition ;  so  that  the  very  inquiry  concern- 
ing  them  is  preposterous  (=o~6(pio-p.a  tov  'Yarepov  Hporipov)  as  long 
as  the  first  remains  undetermined.  Again :  the  history  of  human 
opinions  (ecclesiastical  and  philosophical  history)  confirms,  by 
manifold  instances,  what  attentive  consideration  of  the  position 
itself  might  have  authorized  us  to  presume ;  namely,  that  on  all 
such  subjects  as  are  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  senses,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  a  direct  proof  from  outward  experience,  the  question 
whether  any  given  position  is  logically  impossible  (incompatible 
with  reason)  or  oniy  incomprehensible  (i.  e.  not  reducible  to  the 
forms  of  sense ;  namely,  time  and  space,  or  those  of  the  under- 
standing;  namely,  quantity,  quality,  and  relation) — in  other 
words,  the  qitestion,  whether  an  assertion  be  in  itself  incon- 
ceivable,  or  only  by  us  unimaginable,  wQl  be  decided  by  each 
individual  according  to  the  positions  assumed  as  first  principles 
in  the  metaphysical  system  which  he  had  previously  adopted. 
Thus  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Reason,  the  Creator  of  the 
material  universe,  involved  a  contradiction  for  a  disciple  of  Epi- 
cnrus,  who  had  convinced  himself  that  causative  thought  waa 
tantamount  to  something  out  of  nothing,  or  substance  out  of 
madow,  and  incompatible  with  the  axiom  Nihil  ex  nihilo :  while, 
on  the  contrary,  to  a  Platonist  the  position  is  necessarily  pre- 
supposed  in  every  other  truth,  as  that  without  which  every  fact 
of  experience  would  involve  a  contradiction  in  reason.  Now  it  is 
not  denied  that  the  framers  of  our  Church  Liturgy,  Homilies  and 
Articles,  entertained  metaphysical  opinions  irreconcileable  in 
their  first  principles  with  the  system  of  speculative  philosophy 
which  has  been  taught  in  this  country,  and  only  not  universally 
received,  since  the  asserted  and  generally  beHeved  defeat  of  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester  (the  excellent  Stillingfleet)  in  his   fainous 
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controversy  with  Mr.  Locke.  Assuredly  theref ore  it  is  well  worth 
the  consideration  of  our  Established  Clergy  whether  it  is  at  all 
probable  in  itself-,  or  congruous  with  experience,  that  the  disputed 
Articles  of  our  Church  de  revclatis  et  credendis  should  be  adopted 
with  singleness  of  heart,  and  in  the  light  of  knowledge,  when  the 
grounds  and  first  philosophy,  on  which  the  framers  tbemselves 
rested  the  antecedent  crecLibility  (may  we  not  add  even  the  reveal- 
ability?)  of  the  Articles  in  question,  have  been  exchanged  for 
principles  the  most  dissimilar,  if  not  contrary  ?  It  may  be  said, 
and  truly,  that  the  Scriptures,  and  not  metaphysical  systems,  are 
our  best  and  ultiniate  authority.  And,  doubtless,  on  Revelation 
must  we  rely  for  the  truth  of  the  doctrines.  Tet  wliat  is  held  in- 
capable  of  being  conceived  as  possible  will  be  deemcd  ineapable 
of  having  been  revealed  as  real;  and  that  philosophy  has  hitherto 
had  a  negative  voice,  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  in 
high  and  doctrinal  points,  is  proved  by  the  course  of  argument 
adopted  in  the  controversial  volumes  of  all  the  orthodox  divinee 
from  Origen  to  Bishop  Bull,  as  well  ae  by  the  very  different  sense 
attached  to  the  same  texts  by  the  disciples  of  the  niodern  m  tn- 
physique,  wherever  they  have  been  at  liberty  to  form  their  owa 
creeds  according  to  their  own  expositions. 

I  repeat  the  question  then :  Is  it  likely  that  tbe  faith  of  our 
ancestors  will  be  retained  when  their  philosophy  is  rejected  P  r<- 
jected  a  priori,  as  baseless  notions  not  worth  mquiring  into,  as 
obsolete  errors  which  it  would  be  slaying  the  Lain  bo  confutef 
Should  the  answer  be  in  the  negative,  it  would  be  no  Btrained  in- 
ference  that  the  Clergy  at  least,  aa  fche  conservatora  of  the  national 
faith,  and  the  accrcditcil  lvpivsrntativea  of  leaming  in  general 
amongst  us,  might  with  greal  advantage  to  their  own  peaoe  of 
mind  qualify  themselves  to  jud.^c  i'"V  tlicmsch  r>  c  mcerning  the 
comparative  worth  and  solidity  of  the  two  schemes.  Lel  then 
make  the  ezperiment,  whether  a  patienl  re-hearing  of  their  pre> 
decessors'  causc,  witli  cn<mgh  <>f  [>iedilection  for  the  men  i<> 
connterpoise  the  prejndioea  againai  tlicir  systom,  might  not  indooa 
tlicin  to  iii"',,-  for  a  new  trial — a  reanU  of  no  mean  importance  in 
my  opinion,  were  it  <m  tliis  account  alone,  iliat  it  would  i-« -« -rt  1 1 
certain  ex-dignitariea  is  tli<>  book-repnblic  from  their  Long  ezile 
<»n  tli<  of  our  pnblio  librariea  to  their  old  familiar  atatioa 

on  the  reading  deaka  of  our  theological  stndenta,     Eowever 
the  preenmption  were  va  Eavonr  of  principlea  authorized  by  namei 
that  uiust  needa  ■><•  bo  dear  and  venerable  to  a  miniater  of  th<? 
Church  of  England,  ae  those  of  Eooker,  Whitaker,  FielcL,  Donnti 
Selden,  Btillingfleet  [nwculine  intelJe  t.s,  furmcd  undei  the  robtut 
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discipline  of  an  age  memorable  for  keenness  of  research  and  iron 
industry),  yet  no  undue  preponderance  froni  any  previous  weight 
in  this  scale  will  be  apprehended  by  niinds  capable  of  estiniating 
the  countei:-weights,  which  it  must  first  bring  to  a  balance  in  the 
scale  opposite !  The  obstinacy  of  opinions  that  have  always  been 
taken  f  or  granted !  opinions  unassailable  even  by  the  reinernbrance 
of  a  doubt !  the  silent  accrescence  of  belief  f  rom  the  unwatched 
depositions  of  a  general,  never-contradicted,  hearsay,  the  concur- 
ring  suffrage  of  modern  books,  all  pre-supposing  or  re-asserting 
the  same  principles  with  the  same  confidence,  and  with  the  same 
contempt  for  all  prior  systems ! — and  among  these,  works  of 
highest  authority,  appealed  to  in  our  legislature  and  lectured  on 
at  our  Universities ;  the  veiy  books,  perhaps,  that  called  forth 
our  own  first  efforts  in  thinking !  the  solutions  and  confutations 
in  which  must  therefore  have  appeared  tenfold  more  satisfactory 
from  their  having  given  us  our  first  information  of  the  difficuities 
to  be  solved,  of  the  opinions  to  be  confuted ! — Verily,  a  clergy- 
man's  partiality  towards  the  tenets  of  his  forefathers  must  be 
intense  beyond  all  precedent,  if  it  can  more  than  sustain  itself 
against  antagonists  so  strong  in  themselves,  and  with  such  mighty 
adjuncts ! 

Nor  in  this  enumeration  dare  I  (though  fully  aware  of  the 
obloquy  to  which  I  am  exposing  myself )  omit  the  noticeable  fact, 
that  we  have  attached  a  portion  even  of  our  national  glory  (not 
only  to  the  system  itself ,  that  system  of  disguised  and  decorous 
Epicureanism,  which  has  been  the  only.orthodox  philosophy  of  the 
last  hundred  years ;  but  also,  and  more  emphatically)  to  the  name 
of  the  assumed  father  of  the  system,  who  raised  it  to  its  present 
"  pride  of  place,"  and  almost  universal  acceptance  throughout 
Europe.  And  how  was  this  effected?  Extrinsically,  by  all  the 
causes,  consequences,  and  accompaniments  of  the  Revolution  in 
1688 :  by  all  the  opinions,  interests,  and  passions  which  counter- 
acted  by  the  sturdy  prejudices  of  the  malcontents  with  the  Revo- 
lution ;  qualified  by  the  compromising  character  of  its  chief  con- 
ductors ;  not  more  propelled  by  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  hazard 
in  our  commercial  towns,  than  held  in  check  by  the  characteristic 
vis  inertice  of  the  peasantry  and  landholders ;  both  parties  cooled 
and  lessoned  by  the  equal  f  ailure  of  the  destruction,  and  of  the 
restoration,  of  monarchy ;  it  was  effected  extrinsically,  I  say,  by 
the  same  influences,  which  (not  in  and  of  themselves,  but  with  all 
these  and  sundry  other  modifications)  combined  under  an  especial 
control  of  Providence  to  perfect  and  secure  the  majestic  templa 
of  the  British  Constitution ! — But  the  very  same  which  in  FrancQ 
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without  this  providential  counterpoise,  overthrew  the  motley 
fabric  of  feudal  oppression  to  build  up  in  its  stead  the  madhouse 
of  Jacobinism !  Intrinsically,  and  as  far  as  the  philosophic  scheme 
itself  is  alone  concerned,  it  was  effected  by  the  mixed  policy  and 
bonhomie  with  which  the  author  contrived  to  retain  in  his  cele- 
brated  work  whatever  the  system  possesses  of  soothing  for  the 
indolence,  and  of  flattering  for  the  vanity,  of  men's  average 
understandings :  while  he  kept  out  of  sight  all  its  darker  f eatures, 
that  outraged  the  instinctive  faith  and  moral  feelings  of  mankind, 
ingeniously  threading  on  the  dried  and  shrivelled,  yet  still  whole- 
some  and  nutritious  fruits,  plucked  from  the  rich  grafts  of  ancient 
wisdom,  to  the  barren  and  worse  than  barren  fig-tree  of  the  me- 
chanic  philosophy.  Thus  the  sensible  Christians,  "  the  angels  of 
the  church  of  Laodicea,"  with  the  numerous  and  mighty  sect  of 
their  admirers,  delighted  with  the  discovery  that  they  could  pur- 
chase  the  decencies  and  the  creditableness  of  rehgion  at  so  small ' 
an  expenditure  of  faith,  extolled  the  work  for  its  pious  conclu- 
sions:  while  the  infidels,  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  chil- 
dren  (at  least  than  these  nominal  children)  of  light,  enlogized  it 
with  no  less  zeal  for  the  sake  of  its  principles  and  assumptions, 
and  with  the  foresight  of  those  obvious  and  only  legitimate  con- 
clusions  that  might  and  would  be  deduced  from  them.  Great  at 
all  times  and  almost  incalculable  are  the  influences  of  party  spirit 
in  exaggerating  contemporary  reputation;  but  never  perhapa 
"  f rom  the  first  syllable  of  recorded  time"  were  they  exerted 
under  such  a  concun-ence  and  conjunction  of  fortuuate  accidents, 
of  helping  and  furtherin^  cvents  and  eiivumstanees,  as  in  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Locke. 

I  am  most  fully  persuaded.  that  the  principlos  botli  of  taste, 
morals,  and  religion,  taughl  in  ourmoBl  popular  compendia  <>f 
moral  and  j><  »1  i t  i< ■; 1 1  philosophy,  natural  theology,  evidences  ol 
Christianity,  &C.,  arc  false,  injurious,  aud  debasiug.      But    I   ain 

likewise  not  less  deeply  convin 1.  tliat  all  the  well-meanl  attacki 

on  the  writings  of  modern  infidels  and  hereties.  iu  support  either 
of  the  miracles  or  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Ohristian  religion,  can 
be  of  no  permanent  utility,  while  the  authors  themselvee join  in 
the  vulgar  appeal  to  eoniinon  seuse  as  the  oue  iufallible  judge  in 
matters  which  become  subjects  of  philosophy  only,  because  they 
involve  a  oontradiction  between  tbis  common  sense  and  our  moraj 
instincts,  and  require  therefore  an  arbiter,  which  containing  botii 
[eminenter)  uiust  be  bigher  tliau  eitber.  We  bvA  mowdown  tbi 
rank  of  misgrowth  iustead  of  cleansiug  thc  BoiL  as  long  as  wo 
ourselves  proteoi  and  manure,  as  tbe  pride  of  our  garden,  a  tree 
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of  false  knowledge,  which  looks  fair  and  showy  and  variegated 
with  fruits  not  its  own,  that  hang  from  the  branches  which  have 
at  various  times  been  ingraf ted  on  its  stem ;  but  f rom  the  roots 
of  which  underground  the  runners  are  sent  off,  that  shoot  up  at 
a  distance  and  bring  forth  the  true  and  natural  crop.  I  will 
speak  plainly,  though  in  so  doing  I  must  bid  defiance  to  all 
the  flatterers  of  the  folly  and  foolish  self-opinion  of  tke  half- 
instructed  many.  The  articles  of  our  Church,  and  the  true  prin- 
ciples  of  government  and  social  order,  will  never  be  effectually 
and  consistently  maintained  against  their  antagonists  till  the 
champions  have  themselves  ceased  to  worship  the  same  Baal  with 
their  enemies,  tiJl  they  have  cast  out  the  common  idol  from  the 
recesses  of  their  own  convictions,  and  with  it  the  whole  service  and 
cerenionial  of  idolism.  While  all  parties  agree  in  their  abjura- 
tion  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  in  their  contemptuous  neglect 
of  the  Schoolmen  and  the  scholastic  logic,  witbout  which  the 
excellent  Selden  (that  genuine  English  mind  whose  erudition, 
broad,  deep,  and  manif old  as  it  was,  is  yet  less  remarkable  than 
his  robust  healthful  common  sense)  affirins  it  (see  his  Table-Talk) 
impossible  for  a  Divine  thoroughly  to  comprehend  or  reputably 
to  defend  the  whole  undiminished  and  tmadulterated  scheme  of 
Catholic  faith :  while  all  alike  pre-assume,  with  Mr.  Locke,  that 
the  mind  contains  only  the  relics  of  the  senses,  and  therefore 
proceed  with  him  to  explain  the  substance  from  the  shadow,  the 
voice  from  the  echo :  they  can  but  detect  each  the  other's  incon- 
sistencies.  The  champion  of  orthodoxy  will  victoriously  expose 
the  bald  and  staring  incongruity  of  the  Socinian  scheme  with  the 
language  of  Scripture  and  with  the  final  causes  of  all  revealed 
religion :— the  Socinian  will  retort  on  the  orthodox  the  incon- 
gruity  of  a  belief  in  nrysteries,  with  his  own  admissions  concerning 
the  origin  and  nature  of  all  tenable  ideas,  and  as  triumphantly 
expose  the  pretences  of  believing  in  a  form  of  words,  to  which  the 
believer  himself  admits  that  he  can  attach  no  consistent  meaning. 
Lastly,  the  godless  materialist,  as  the  only  consistent  because  the 
only  consequent  reasoner,  will  secretly  laugh  at  both.  If  these 
sentiments  should  be  just,  the  consequences  are  so  important 
that  every  well-educated  man  who  has  given  proofs  that  he  has 
at  least  partially  studied  the  subject,  deserves  a  patient  hearing. 
Had  I  not  the  authority  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  intellects  for 
at  least  two  thousand  years  on  my  side,  yet  from  the  vital  inteiest 
of  the  opinions  themselves,  and  their  natural,  unconstrained,  and 
(as  it  were)  spontaneous  coalescence  with  the  faith  of  the  Catholio 
Church  (they  being,  moreover,  the  opinions  of  its  most  eniinent 
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Fathers),  I  might  appeal  to  all  orthodox  Christians,  whether  they 
adhere  to  the  faith  ordy,  or  both  to  the  faith  aud  foruis  of 
the  Established  Chnrch,  in  the  words  of  my  inotto:  Ad  isthcec 
quceso  vos,  qualiacunque  primo  videantur  aspectu,  attendite  ut  qai 
vobis  forsan  insanire  videar,  saltem  quibus  insaniam  rationibus 
cognoscatis. 

There  are  still  a  few,  however,  young  men  of  loftiest  mind^ 
and  the  very  stuff  out  of  which  the  sword  and  shield  of  truth  and 
honour  are  to  be  made,  who  will  not  withdraw  all  confidence  from 
the  writer,  although 

"  Tis  true,  tliat,  passionate  forancient  truths 
And  honouring  with  religious  love  the  great 
Of  elder  titnes,  he  luted  to  excess, 
Wiih  au  unquiet  and  intolerant  scorn, 
The  hollow  jnippetsof  a  hollow  age, 
Kv.t  idolatroas,  and  changing  ever 
lts  wortbless  idols!" 

a  few  there  are,  who  will  still  less  be  indisposed  to  follow  him  in 
his  milder  mood,  whenever  their  Friend, 

"  Piereing  the  long-neglected  holy  Cave, 
Tii<-  lia.intoiL-.cur.'  ofOld  Philosophy, 
Shall  bid  with  lifted  torch  it-  Btarry  walla 
SparkJp,  as  erst  they  sparkled  to  the  Same 
Of  odorous  lamps  tended  by  saint  and  ^ige  !" 

I  bave  hinted  above  at  the  necessity  <>f  a  glossary.  and  I  will 
conclude  these  Bupplementary  remarks  witli  ;i  nomenclature  o£ 
the  principal  terms  that  occur  in  the  elements  of  Bpeculativl 
philosopby,  in  their  <'1<1  and  rightful  sense,  according  t<>  my 
beliefj  al  aU  evente,  the  Bense  in  which  1  bave  myself  employed 
them.  Tbe  most  general  term  [genus  summum)  belonging  to  the 
speculative  intellect,  as  distinguished  from  acts  <>f  the  will.  ■ 
repreeentation,  or  (stil]  better)  presentation 

A  conscious  presentation,  if  ii  refers  exclusively  to  the  subjeo^ 
modifioation  of  bia  own  state  of  l><ing  is  =  sensation. 

The  same  if  it  refers  to  an  objeci  is       perception, 

A  perception,  immediate  and  individual,  is  =  an  intuition. 

The  same,  mediate,  and  by  means  of  a  chai'acter  or  marl 
coiiiiuon  t<>  K»?vera.l  things,  is  -  -  a  oonception. 

A  conception,  extrinsicand  s<'nsu<>u8,  is  =  a  fact,  or  a  cognil  i<>u. 

The  Bame,  purely  mental  and  abstracted  from  the  forms  of  tho 
nnderstanding  itself ,      a  aotion, 

A  notion  may  be  realised,  and  bivoincs  cognition;  Imt  that 
which  ia  aeither  b  Bensation  or  a  perception,  thal  which  i  neithtil 
individnal   i.e.a  Bensible  intuition  nor  general  [i.e. a  conception) 
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which  neither  refers  to  outward  facts,  nor  yet  is  abstracted  froni 
the  forms  of  perception  contaiued  in  the  understanding,  but 
which  is  an  educt  of  the  iinagination  actuated  by  the  pure  reason 
to  which  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  an  adequate  correspondent  in 
the  world  of  the  senses— this  and  this  alone  is  =  an  idea.  Whether 
ideasare  regulative  only,  according  to  Aristotle  and  Kant-  or 
likewise  constitutive,  aud  one  with  the  power  and  life  of  Nature 
according  to  Plato  and  Plotinus  [iv  X6y(?  frf,  ?,v,  Ka\  f,  ^  f,v rb  d>S>'s 
r»v  avZpcoTrw),  is  the  highest  problem  of  philosophy,  and  not  part  of 
its  nomenciature. 


*  Blessed  are  ye  tliat  sow  beside  all  waters  l n 
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God  and  the  world  we  worship  still  together, 

Draw  not  our  laws  to  Him,  but  His  to  ours ; 

Untme  to  hoth,  so  prosperous  in  neither, 

The  lmperf  ect  will  brings  f orth  but  barren  tiowere  l 

Unwise  as  all  distracted  interests  be, 

Strangers  to  God,  fools  in  huuianity : 

Too  good  for  great  things  and  too  great  for  good, 

While  still  "  I  dare  not "  waits  upon  "  I  wouldF 
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PELLOW-COTTNTRYMEN !  Tou,  I  mean,  who  fill  the  higher 
-■-  and  midclle  stations  of  society !  The  comforts,  perchance  the 
splendours,  that  sim-ound  you  designate  your  rank,  but  cannot 
constitute  your  moral  and  personal  fitness  f or  it.  Be  it  enough  f or 
others  to  know,  that  you  are  its  legal— but  by  what  mark  shaU  you 
stand  accredited  to  your  own  consciences  as  its  worthy— possessors  ? 
Not  by  common  sense  or  common  honesty;  for  these  are  equally 
demanded  of  all  classes,  and  theref ore  mere  negative  qualifications 
m  your  rank  of  Hfe,  or  characteristic  only  by  the  aggravated  igno- 
miny  consequent  on  their  absence.  Not  by  genius  or  splendid 
talent :  for  these,  as  being  gifts  of  nature,  are  objects  of  nioral 
mterest  for  those  alone  to  whom  they  have  been  allotted.  Nor 
yet  by  eminence  in  learning;  for  this  supposes  such  a  devotion  of 
time  and  thought,  as  would  in  many  cases  be  incompatible  with 
the  claims  of  active  Hfe.  Erudition  is,  doubtless,  an  ornament 
that  especially  beseems  a  high  station:  but  it  is  professional 
rank  only  that  renders  its  attainment  a  duty. 

The  mark  in  question  must  be  so  far  common,  that  we  niay  be 
entitled  to  look  for  it  in  you  from  the  mere  circumstance  of 
your  situation,  and  so  far  distinctive  that  it  must  be  such  as 
cannot  be  expected  generally  from  the  inferior  classes.  Now, 
either  tbere  is  no  such  criterion  in  existence,  or  the  desideratum 
,is  to  be  found  in  an  habitual  conscionsness  of  the  tdtimate  prin- 
ciples  to  which  your  opinions  are  traceable.  The  ieast  that  can 
be  demanded  of  the  least  favoured  amongyou,  is  an  earnest  endea- 
<rour  towalk  in  the  light  of  your  own  knowledge;  and  not,  as 
:he  mass  of  mankind,  by  laying  hold  on  the  skirts  of  custom. 
Blmd  followers  of  a  blind  and  capricious  guide,  forced  likewise 
though  oftener,  I  fear,  by  their  own  iinprovidence*  than  by  the 

1™AinrU1h  * that  ?°f, n0t.  h0WPyer  *?  saM      and  the  Poor  Laws.    With  what  fn-atitude  I 

M»nrlf  ren"',on;  tl  lt   ,hl:s  vei7   '"'P'"-      btepuhlicationsfromthe-FearsinSoUtude" 
fekhv  ,      "  ?■  ,l";"'jh  not  "'"      P,inled  in  M».  "-'  "'"  Presem  discoursTbL 

tefrttable,  yet  the  natural  result  of  poverty      wituess.    Yet  the  poor  laws  and  tlie "cvena^ 
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lowness  of  their  estate)  to  consume  life  in  the  means  of  living, 
tke  midtitude  may  make  the  sad  confession, 

"  Tempora  mutantur :  nos  et  mutamur  in  illis," 

unabashed.  But  to  English  Protestants  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
present  competency,  much  more  to  such  as  are  defended  against 
the  anxious  future,  it  must  needs  he  a  grievous  dishonour  and 
not  the  less  grievous,  though  perhaps  less  striking,  from  its 
frequency)  to  change  with  the  times,  and  thus  to  debase  their 
motives  and  maxims,  the  sacred  household  of  conscience,  into 
slaves  and  creatures  of  fashion.  Thou,  therefore,  art  inexcusable, 
O  man !  (Rom.  ii.  1)  if  thou  dost  not  give  to  thyself  a  reas,  ro  Eor  the 
faith  that  is  in  thee:  if  thou  dost  not  thereby  learn  the  Bafety 
andthe  blessedness  of  that  other  apostolic  precept,  "Whatsoever 
ye  do,  do  it  in  faitb.  Tour  habits  of  reflection  shoidd  at  least 
be  equal  to  your  opportimities  of  leisure,  and  to  that  which  is 
itself  a  species  of  leisure— your  immunity  from  bodily  labour, 
from  the  voice  and  lash  of  the  imp  r-recnrring  this  day ! 

Your  attention  to  the  objects,  thi  away  belo*   you  in 

the  living  landscape  of  good  and  evil.  and  yonr  researchea  into 
their  existing  or  pra  ; ags  on  each  other,  ahonld  M 

proportional  to  the  elevation  thai  extends  and  diversifieB  your 
prospect.    If  you  possess  moiv  than  is  neci  3Bary  Eoi  yonr  owd 

httobefeH  by  you  as  your 
own  interests.     You  are  pacing  on  a  Bmooth  terrace,  which  you 
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owe  to  the  happy  institutions  of  your  country — a  terrace  on  the 
mountain's  breast.  To  what  purpose,  by  what  moral  right,  if 
you  continue  to  gaze  only  on  the  sod  beneath  your  f eet  ?  Or  if , 
converting  means  into  ends,  and  with  all  your  thoughts  and  efforts 
absorbed  in  selfish  schemes  of  climbing  cloudward,  you  turn  your 
back  on  the  wide  landscape  and  stoop  the  lower  the  higher  you 
ascend  ? 

The  remedial  and  prospective  advantages  that  may  be  rationally 
anticipated  from  the  habit  of  contemplating  particulars  in  their 
universal  laws ;  its  tendency  at  once  to  fix  and  to  Hberalize  the 
morality  of  private  life,  at  once  to  produce  and  enlighten  the 
spirit  of  public  zeal  and,  let  me  add,  its  especial  utility  iu 
recalling  the  origin  and  primary  purport  of  the  term  generosity  * 
to  the  heart  and  thoughts  of  a  populace  tampered  with  by 
sophists  and  incendiaries  of  the  revolutionary  school;  these 
advantages  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  and  have  made  it  my  main 
object  to  press  on  your  serious  attention  during  the  whole  period 
of  my  literary  labours  from  earliest  manhood  to  the  present 
hour.f  Whatever  may  have  been  the  specific  theme  of  my  com- 
munications,  and  whether  they  related  to  criticism,  politics,  or 
religion,  still  principles,  their  subordination,  their  connection, 
and  their  application  in  all  the  divisions  of  our  tastes,  duties, 
rules  of  conduct  and  schemes  of  belief,  have  constituted  my 
chapter  of  contents. 

It  is  an  unsafe  partition,  that  divides  opinions  without  prin- 
ciple  from  unprincipled  opinions.  If  the  latter  are  not  followed 
by  correspondent  actions,  we  are  indebted  for  the  escape,  not  to 
the  agent  himself,  but  to  his  habits  of  education,  to  the  sympa- 
thies  of  superior  rank,  to  the  necessity  of  character,  often, 
perhaps,  to  the  absence  of  temptation  from  providential  circum- 
stances  or  the  accident  of  a  gracious  nature.     These,  indeed,  are 

*  A  genere:  the  qualities  either  supposed  omitted  which  could  not  be  brought  to  con- 

natural  and  instinctive  to  men  of  noble  race,  clusion   and    completion    within   the  extent 

or  such  as  their  rank  is  calculated  to  inspire,  allotted   to  the  work  (three  volumes  of  the 

as  disinterestedness,  devotion  to  the  service  size  of  the  Britisa   LVsayists) ;    their  place 

of  their  friends  and  clients,  frankness,  &c.  snpplied    by  new  articles;    and   the    whole 

f  In  testimony  of  the  fact,  and  no  less  of  arranged   anew.     The    Friend   likewise   has 

the  small  change,  iuy  own  public  and  politi-  never    been  published  in  the  ordinary  sense 

cal  principles  have  undergone,  I  niigut  app  al  <  f  the  term.    The  numbers  print  d  weekly  on 

to  the  Condones  ad  Populum,  delivered  at  stamped  paper  were  sent   by  ihe  post  to  a 

Bristol  in  the  year  1794  ;  feut  tbat,  though  a  scanty  number  of  subseribers  and  (a  sad  but 

few  copies  were  printed,  they  can  scarcely  be  important   distinction!)    to   a  still  scantier 

Said  to    have   been    publisbj  d.     The  first    of  number  of  subscriptionists. — c/jwrd^Ta   <rvve- 

Hiese  "  I.  iy  S  :rmons  "  (uhich  was  likewise  toktii/-  e?  c5e  to  Tlav  ipix-qveuis  xaT^t- 

the  firstling  of  my  authorship)  j   intend  to  [Tne  edition  ofThe  Friend  here  referredto 

include   in    the  republication  or  rather  the  has  reeently  been  reprinted  in  one  volume  in 

rifaotiamento   of  The  Friend.     I  prefer  the  Bohu  's  Standard  Library.J 
latter    word,    because    every  part    will    be 
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trutlis  of  all  tiines  and  places;  but  I  seemed  to  see  especial 
reason  for  insisting  on  thein  in  our  own  tinies.  A  long  and 
attentive  observation  had  convinced  rne,  that  formerly  men  were 
worse  than  their  principles,  but  that  at  present  the  principles  are 
worse  than  the  men. 

Few  are  sufficiently  aware  how  much  reason  most  of  us  have, 
even  as  common  moral  livers,  to  thank  God  for  being  Englishmen. 
It  would  furnish  grounds  both  for  humility  towards  Providence 
and  for  increased  attachment  to  our  country,  if  each  individual 
could  but  see  and  feel  how  large  a  part  of  his  innocence  he  owefl 
to  his  birth,  breeding,  and  residence  in  Great  Britain.  The 
administration  of  the  laws ;  the  alniost  continual  preaching  of 
moral  prudence ;  the  number  and  respectability  of  our  sects ;  the 
pressure  of  our  ranks  on  each  other,  with  the  consequent  reserve 
and  watchfulness  of  demeanour  in  the  superior  ranks,  and  the 
emulation  in  the  subordinate;  the  vast  depth,  expansion,  and 
systematic  movements  of  our  trade;  and  the  consequent  inter- 
dependence,  the  arfcerial  <>r  nerve-like  nefc-work  of  property,  which 
make  eveiy  deviation  from  outward  integrity  a  calculable  loss  to 
the  offending  individual  himself  from  its  mere  effects,  as  obstruc- 
tion  and  irregularity ;  and  lastly,  the  naturalness  of  doing  as 
others  do : — these  and  the  like  infiuences,  peculiar,  some  iu  the 
kind  and  all  in  the  degree,  to  this  privileged  island,  are  thc  but- 
tresses  on  which  our  foundationless  well-doing  is  upheld,  even 
as  ahouse  of  cards,  the  architecture  of  our  infancy,  in  which  eacb. 
is  supported  by  all. 

Well  fchen  may  we  pray,  Givens  peace  in  our  time,  0  Lordi 
Well  for  us  if  no  revolution  or  other  general  visitatdon  betray  tbe 
true  stafce  of  our  uational  morality!  But,  above  alL  well  will  it 
be  for  ii8  ii  -  "  n  now  we  dare  disclose  the  secret  to  our  own  soiUs! 
Well  will  it  be  foras  many  of  us  as  have  duly  reflected  on  fchfl 
Prophetfs  assurance,  thal  we  rnust  take  rool  downwards  it'  wfl 
would  bear  fruit  upwards;  it'  we  would  bear  fruit,  :m<l  conUnue  to 
bear  fruit,  when  the  foodfu]  plants  thal  stand  Btraight,  <mly 
because  they  grow  in  company,  or  whose  Blender  surface-rootfl 
owe  their  whole  atedfastness  ti>  their  inter-tanglement,  bave  beea 
beaten  down  by  fche  continued  rains,  or  whirled  alofi  by  thfl 
Budden  burricane!  Nor  have  we  far  fco  Beek  for  whatever  il  is 
importanl  thal  we  Bhould  Gnd  The  wisdom  from  abovi 
ased  foi  us:  " The  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God * 
(Heb.  v.  I-  are  still  uttered  from  before  the  altar!  Oracled 
which  we  may  consull  without  cost!  Before  an  altar,  where  no 
■acrifice  is required,  bul  of  the  vices  which  onman  us!  iu>  victims 
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demanded,  but  the  unclean  and  animal  passions,  wLich  we  may 
have  suffered  to  house  within  us,  forgetful  of  our  baptismal 
dedication — no  victim,  but  the  spiritual  sloth,  or  goat,  or  fox,  or 
hog,  which  lay  waste  the  vineyard  that  the  Lord  had  fenced  and 
planted  for  Himself. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  my  previous  discourse  to  persuade  the 
more  highly  gifted  and  educated  part  of  my  friends  and  fellow- 
Christians,  that  as  the  New  Testament  sets  forth  the  means  and 
conditions  of  spiritual  convalescence,  with  all  the  laws  of  con- 
science  relative  to  our  future  state  and  permanent  being,  so 
does  the  Bible  present  to  us  the  elements  of  public  prudence, 
instructing  us  in  the  true  causes,  the  surest  preventives,  and  the 
only  cures  of  public  evils.  The  authorities  of  Raleigh,  Clarendon, 
and  Milton  must  at  least  exempt  me  from  the  blame  of  singu- 
larity  if,  undeterred  by  the  contradictory  charges  of  paradoxy 
from  one  party  and  of  adherence  to  vulgar  and  old-fashioned 
prejudices  from  the  other,  I  persist  in  avowing  my  conviction, 
that  the  inspired  poets,  historians,  and  sententiaries  of  the  Jews 
are  the  clearest  teachers  of  political  economy:  in  short,  that  their 
writings*  are  the  Statesman's  best  manual,  not  only  as  containing 
the  first  principles  and  ultimate  grounds  of  state-policy,  whether 
in  prosperous  times  or  in  those  of  danger  and  distress,  but  as 

*  To  which  I  should  be  tempted  with  the  nearly  tantamount  to  a   denial   of  a  future 

late  Edmund  Burke  to  annex   that  treasure  state,  and  bear  too  great  a  resemblance  to  tbe 

of  prudential  wisdom,  the  Ecclesiasticus.     I  ethics  of  the  Greek  poets  and  orators  in  the 

not  only  yield,  however,  to  the  authority  of  substitution  of  posthumous  fame  for  a  true 

our  Church,  but  reverence  the  judgment  of  resurrection,  and  a  consequent   peraonal  en- 

its  founders  in  separating  this  work  from  the  durance ;  the  substitution,  in  short,  of  a  no- 

list  of  the  Canonical  Books,  and  in  refusing  to  minal  for  a  real  immortality ;  and  lastly, from 

applyittothe  establishment  of  any  doctrine,  the  prudential  spirit  of  the   maxims  in  ge- 

while  they  caused  it  to  be  "  read  for  example  neral,  in  which  prudence  is  taught  too  much 

of  life  and  instruction  of  manners."     Excel-  on  its  own  grounds  instead  of  being  recom- 

lent,  nay,  invaluable,  as  tbis  book  is  in  the  mended  as  the  organ  or  vehicle  of  a  spiritual 

place  assigned  to  it  by  our  Church,  that  place  principle   in  its   existing  woiidly  relations. 

is  justified  on  tbe  clearest  grounds.    For  not  In  short,  prudence  ceases  to  be  wisdom  whec 

to   say  that  the  compiler    himself  candidly  it  is  not  to  the  filial  fear  of  God,  and  to  the 

cautions  us  against  the  imperfections  of  his  sense  of  the  excellence  of   the   divine  laws, 

translation,  and  its  no  small  difference  from  wbat  the  body  is  to  the  soul !    Now,  in  the 

the  original  Hebrew,  as  U  was  written  by  his  work  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  prudence  is  both 

grandfather,  he  so  expresses   himsebf  in  his  body  and  soul. 

prologue  as  to  exclude  all  claims  to  inspira-         It  were  perhaps  to   be  wished   that    this 

tion  or   divine   authority   in   any   other  or  work,  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  had  alone 

higher  sense  than  every  writer  is  entitled  to  received  the  honour  of  being  accompaniments 

make  who,  having   qualified  himself  by  the  to    the    inspired  writings,    and   tbat    these 

careful  study  of  the  books  of  other  men,  had  should,  with  a   short   precautionary  preface 

been  drawn  on  to  write  something  himself.  and  a  few  notes,  have  been  printed  in  all  our 

But  of  still  greater  weight,  practically,  are  the  Bibles.     The  remaining  books  might  without 

objections  derived  from    certain   passages  of  any  loss  have   been   left  for  the  learned  or 

the  book,  which   savour  too  plainly  of  the  for  as  many  as  were  prompted  by  curiosity  to 

fancies  and  prejudices  of  a  Jew  of  Jerusalem:  purcbase  them,  in  a  separate  volume.    Even 

e.g.  the  25th  and  26th  verses  of  Chapter  I. ;  of  the  Maccabees  not  above  a  third  part  can 

and  of  greater  still  the  objections  drawn  from  be  said  to  possess  any  historic  value,  as  au- 

other  passages,  as  from  Chapter  XLI.,  which  thentic  accounts. 
by   implication  and   >Tious   inference    are 
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supplying  likewise  tlie  details  of  their  applieation,  and  as  being 
a  full  and  spacious  repository  of  precedents  and  facts  in  proof. 

Well  therefore  (agaiu  and  again  I  repeat  to  you) — well  will  it  be 
for  us  if  we  have  provided  ourselves  from  this  armottry  while 
"  yet  the  day  of  fcrouble  and  of  treading  down  and  of  perplexity  " 
appears  at  far  distance  only  "  in  the  valley  of  Vision,"  if  we 
have  humbled  ourselves  and  have  conf  essed  our  thin  and  unsound 
state,  even  while  "  froni  the  uttermost  pavts  of  tbe  earth  we 
were  hearing  songs  of  praise  and  glory  to  the  upright  nation." 
(Isaiah  xxii.  5 ;  xxiv.  16.) 

But  if,  indeed,  the  day  of  treading  down  is  present,  it  is  still  in 
our  power  to  convert  it  into  a  time  of  substantial  discipline  for 
ourselves,  and  of  enduring  benefit  to  the  present  generation  aud 
to  posterity.  The  splendour  of  onr  exploits  during  the  late  wal 
is  less  honourable  to  us  thau  the  magnanimity  of  our  viewaj 
and  our  generous  confidence  in  t!  etter  cause. 

Accordingly,  we  have  obtained  a  good  name,  so  that  the  nationa 
around  us  have  displayed  a  disposition  to  foUow  onr  example  and 
imitate  our  institutions — too  often,  I  fear,  eveu  in  parts  where, 
from  the  difference  of  our  relative  circumstances,  the  imi 
had  little  chance  of  proving  more  than  mimicry.  But  it  wiD 
be  far  more  glorious,  and  to  our  neighboni'8  incomparably  more 
instmctive,  if,  in  distresses  towhich  aJJ  conntries  are  liable,  wa 
bestir  ourselves  in  remedial  and  preventive  arrangements  which 
all  nations  may  more  or  Less  adopt;  inasmnch  as  they  are 
grounded  on  principles  inteUigible  to  aJJ  rationaJ  and  oblig 
an  all  moraJ  beings;  inasmuch  as,  having  beentaughl  by  God'a 
word,  exampled  by  0-od'a  providence,  commanded  by  God's  law, 
and  recommended  by  pr  I  ace,  they  alone  caa 

Corm  the  foundations  of  a  Ohristian  community.     Do  we  love  <>ur 
conntry?    These  are  fche  principles  bywhich  the  true  f riend  ol 
the  people  is  contra-distingnished  Prom  the  factious  demaj 
They  are  al   oncethe  rock  and  thequarry.     On  these  alom 
with  theae  alone  is  the  Bolid  welfare  of  a  people  to  be  built.    Do 
weloveoni'  ownsouls?    Thesearethe  principles,  the  negL 
which  writes  hypocrite  and  suicide  on  the  brow  of  the  profi 
Ohristian.     For  these  are  thi  ■  of  i  li.it   areh  on  whioh 

alonewe  can  cross  the  torrenl  oi  bfe  and  death  with  saf ety  ofl 
the  passage;  \\  it  li  peace  in  the  retrospecl  ;  and  \\  iili  hope  sbining 
upoQ  ii    from  throngh  the  cloud  toward  whicb  we  are  travelling. 
Nut.  lnv  Christian  friends,  by  aU  the  lamps  of  worldly  wi 
clustered  aa  one  blaze,  can  we  guide  onr  paths  so  sccurely  i 
lixiug  oureyes  on  thia  Lnevitable  cloud,  thi'ough  which  aJJ 
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pass,  which  at  every  step  becomes  darker  and  niore  threatening 
+o  the  children  of  this  world,  but  to  the  childi-en  of  faith  and 
obedience  still  thins  away  as  we  approach,  to  melt  at  length  and 
dissolve  into  that  glorious  Hght,  from  which  as  so  many  gleaias 
and  reflections  of  the  same  f alling  on  us  during  our  mortal  pilgrim- 
age,  we  derive  all  principles  of  true  and  lively  knowledge,  alike 
in  science  and  jp.  morals,  alike  in  communities  and  in  individuals. 
It  has  been  my  purpose  thioughout  the  following  discourse  to 
guard  myself  and  my  readers  from  extremes  of  all  kinds :  I  will 
therefore  conclude  this  Introduction  by  inforcing  the  maxim  in 
its  relation  to  our  religious  opinions,  out  of  which,  with  or  with- 
out  our  consciousness,  all  our  other  opinions  flow,  as  from  their 
spring-head  and  perpetual  feeder.  And  that  I  might  neglect  no 
innocent  mode  of  attracting  or  relieving  the  reader's  attention,  I 
have  moulded  my  reflections  into  the  f ollowing 

ALLEGOBIC  VISION. 

A  feeling  of  sadness,  a  peculiar  inelancholy,  is  wont  to  take 
possession  of  me  alike  in  spring  and  in  autumn.  But  in  spring 
it  is  the  melancholy  of  hope :  in  autumn  it  is  the  melancholy  of 
resignation.  As  I  was  joumeying  on  foot  through  the  Apennines, 
I  fell  in  with  a  pilgrim  in  whom  the  spring  and  the  autumn 
and  the  melancholy  of  both  seemed  to  have  combined.  In  his 
discourse  there  were  tbe  freshness  and  the  colours  of  April : 

"  Qual  ramicel  a  ramo, 
Tal  da  pensier  pensiero 
In  lui  germogliava." 

But  as  I  gazed  on  his  whole  form  and  figure,  I  bethought  me  of 
the  not  unlovely  decays,  both  of  age  and  of  the  late  season,  in 
the  stately  ehn,  after  the  clusters  have  been  plucked  from  its 
entwining  vines,  and  the  vines  are  as  bands  of  dried  withies 
around  its  trunk  and  branches.  Even  so  there  was  a  memory  on 
his  smooth  and  ample  f  orehead,  which  blended  with  the  dedica- 
tion  of  bis  steady  eyes,  that  still  looked— I  know  not,  whether 
upward,  or  f ar  onward,  or  rather  to  the  Hne  of  meeting  where  the 
sky  rests  upon  the  distance.  But  how  may  I  express— the 
breathed  tarnish,  shall  I  name  it? — on  the  lustre  of  the  pilgi-im's 
eyes  ?  Tet  had  it  not  a  sort  of  strange  accordance  with  their 
slow  and  reluctant  movement,  whenever  he  tumed  them  to  any 
object  on  the  right  hand  or  on  the  left  ?  It  seemed,  niethought, 
as  if  there  lay  upon  the  brightness  a  shadowy  presence  of  dis- 
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appointments  now  unfelt,  but  never  forgotten.  It  was  at  onco 
tlae  melancholy  of  hope  and  of  resignation. 

"We  had  not  long  been  fellow-travellers,  ere  a  sudden  tempest 
of  wind  and  rain  forced  us  to  seek  protection  in  the  vaulted  door- 
way  of  a  lone  chapelry :  and  we  sat  f ace  to  f ace,  each  on  the  stone 
bench  alongside  the  low,  weather-stained  wall,  and  as  close  aa 
possible  to  the  massy  door. 

After  a  pause  of  silence:  "Even  thus,"  said  he,  "  like  two 
strangers  that  have  fled  to  the  same  shelter  from  the  same  storm, 
not  seldom  do  despair  and  hope  meet  for  the  first  time  in  the  porch 
of  death!"  "  All  extremes  meet,"  I  answered;  "but  yours  was  a 
strange  and  visionary  thought."  "  The  better  then  doth  it  beseem 
both  the  place  and  me,"  he  replied.  "  From  a  visionary  wilt  thou 
hear  a  vision  ?  Mark  that  vivid  iiash  through  this  torrent  of  rain ! 
Fire  and  water.  Even  heiv  fchy  adage  holds  fcrue,  and  its  truth  is 
the  moi*al  of  my  vision."  I  entreated  him  to  proceed.  Sloping 
his  face  toward  the  arch  and  yet  averting  his  eye  from  it.  he 
seemed  to  seek  and  prepare  his  words :  till  listening  t<>  fchewindj 
that  echoed  within  the  hollow  edifice,  and  fco  the  rain  without, 

"  Which  stole  on  his  thoughta  with  its  two-fold  sound, 
The  clash  hard  by  and  the  luurmur  all  round," 

he  gradually  sank  away,  alike  from  me  and  from  hia  own  purpose, 
and  amid  the  gloom  of  the  storm  and  in  fche  duskiness  <>f  tliat 
place  he  sat  like  an  emblcm  on  a  rich  man's  Bepulohre,  or  like 
an  aged  mourner  on  fche  sodded  grave  of  an  only  one,  who  is 
watching  the  waned  moon  and  sorroweth  not.  Starting  a1  Lengfch 
from  bis  brief  trance  of  abstraction,  wifch  courtesy  and  an  atoning 
smile  he  renewed  bis  discourBe,  and  commenced  bis  parable : 

"During  one  hort   furlmighs  from  fcbe  Bervice  of  fchfl 

body,  which  fche  bouI  may  sometimes  obtain  even  in  fchis,  its 
lnilitanl  sfcate,  1  found  myself  Ln  a  vast  plain,  which  1  immediately 
knew  fco  be  the  Vallrv  of  I j t i'» ■ .  It  possessnl  an  astonishing 
diversity  of  soils:  and  herewas  a  Bunny  spofc,  and  fchere  adari 

Eorming  just    sudi   a    niixtuiv   <>f  sunsliinc   and   sliailc  as  we 

uiMv  bave  observed  on  tho  mountain's  side  Ln  an  A.priJ  day,  when 
fche  fchin  broken  clouds  are  Bcattered  over  beaven.  Almosl  Ln  thfl 
very  entrance  of  t  d. •  valley  stood  a  lar^f  and  gloomv  pile,  Lnt>| 
which  I  aeemed  con  trained  to  enter,  Every  parl  of  fche  building 
waa  crowded  with  fcawdry  omaments  and  fantastfc  deformity, 
On  every  window  wa  3  pori  rayed,  in  glaring  and  Lneleganl  coloursj 
sorne  borrible  fcale  or  prefcernafcural  Lncident,  bo  fchal  uol  a  ray 
of  lighl  could  enter,  ontinged  by  the  tnedium  througb  whioh  it 
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passed.  The  body  of  the  building  was  full  of  people,  somo  of 
tlieui  dauciug  iu  and  out,  iu  uuiutelligible  figures,  witb  strange 
ceremonies  and  antic  merriment,  wbile  otbers  seeuied  convulsed 
with  borror,  or  pining  in  mad  melancboly.  Intermingled  witb 
tbese,  I  observed  a  number  of  men,  clotbed  in  ceremonial  robes, 
wbo  appeared  now  to  marsbal  tbe  various  groups  and  to  direct 
tbeir  movements ;  and  now,  witb  menacing  countenances,  to  drag 
some  reluctaut  victim  to  a  vast  idol,  framed  of  iron  bars  iuter- 
crossed,  wbicb  formed  at  tbe  same  time  an  immense  cage,  and  tbe 
fomi  of  a  bumau  Colossus. 

"  I  stood  for  a  wbile  lost  in  wonder  wbat  tbese  tbings  migbt 
mean ;  wben  lo !  one  of  tbe  directors  came  up  to  me,  and  witb  a 
stem  and  reproacbf id  look  bade  me  uncover  my  bead ;  for  tbat 
tbe  place,  into  wbicb  I  bad  entered,  was  tbe  temple  of  tbe  only 
tme  rebgion,  in  tbe  bober  recesses  of  wbicb  tbe  great  goddess 
persoually  resided.  Himself  too  be  bade  me  reverence,  as  tbe 
consecrated  minister  of  ber  rites.  Awe-struck  by  tbe  uame  of 
rebgion,  I  bowed  before  tbe  priest,  and  bumbly  and  eamestly  in- 
treated  bim  to  conduct  me  into  ber  presence.  He  assented. 
Offerings  be  took  from  me,  witb  mystic  sprbikbngs  of  water  and 
witb  salt  be  purified,  and  witb  strange  sufflations  be  exorcised 
me;  andtbeu  led  me  tbrougb  many  a  dark  and  windiug  alley,  tbe 
dew-damps  of  wbicb  cbilled  my  flesb,  and  tbe  bollow  ecboes 
under  my  feet,  mingled,  metbougbt,  witb  moanings,  affrigbted 
me.  At  leugtb  we  entered  a  large  ball  wbere  not  even  a  single 
lamp  gbmmered.  It  was  made  balf  visible  by  tbe  wan  pbos- 
phoric  rays  wbicb  proceeded  from  iuscriptions  on  the  walls, 
in  letters  of  the  same  pale  and  sepulcbral  Hgbt.  I  could  read 
them,  metbougbt;  but  though  eacb  one  of  tbe  words  taken 
separately  I  seemed  to  uuderstand,  yet  wben  I  took  tbem  in 
sentences,  tbey  were  riddles  aud  incomprebeusible.  As  I  stood 
meditating  on  these  bard  sayings,  my  guide  thus  addressed  me  : 
'  Tbe  faUible  becomes  inf albble,  and  tbe  infalbble  remains  falbble. 
Read  and  bebeve :  tbese  are  mysteries !'  In  the  middle  of  tbc 
vast  ball  tbe  goddess  was  placed.  Her  features,  blended  witb 
darkness,  rose  out  to  my  view,  terrible,  yet  vacant.  No  definite 
thougbt,  no  distinct  image  was  afforded  me  :  all  was  uneasy  and 
obscure  feeling.  I  prostrated  myself  before  ber,  and  tben  retired 
with  my  guide,  soul-withered,  and  wondering,  and  dissatisfied. 

"  As  I  re-entered  tbe  body  of  the  temple,  I  heard  a  deep  buzz  as 
of  discontent.  A  few  wbose  eyes  were  brigbt,  and  either  piercing 
or  steady,  and  whose  ample  foreheads,  with  tbe  weigbty  bar, 
ridge-like,  above  the  eyebrows,  bespoke  observation  followed  by 
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meditative  thought,  and  a  much  larger  number  who  were  en- 
raged  by  the  severity  and  insolence  of  the  priests  in  exacting 
their  offerings,  bad  collected  in  one  tuniultuous  group,  and  with 
a  confused  outcry  of  '  Tbis  is  fche  Temple  of  Superstition  !'  affcev 
much  contumely,  and  turmoil,  and  cruel  mal-treatment  on  all 
sides,  rushed  out  of  tbe  pile:  and  I,  methoim';:.  joined  them. 

"  "We  speeded  from  the  temple  with  basty  steps,  and  had  now 
nearly  gone  round  half  the  valley,  when  we  were  addi*essed  by  i 
woman,  tall  beyond  the  stature  of  mortals,  and  witli  a  something 
more  than  human  in  her  counteiumee  and  mien,  which  yet  o>uld 
by  niortals  be  only  felt.  not  conveyed  by  words  or  intelligibly  dis- 
tinguisbed.  Deep  reflection,  animated  by  ardent  feelings,  waa 
displayed  in  them;  and  bope.  without  its  uncertainty,  and  a 
something  more  than  all  tbese,  which  I  understood  not;  but 
which  yet  seemed  to  blend  all  these  into  a  divine  unity  of  exprea- 
sion.  Her  garmentswere  whiteand  matronly,  and  of  thesimplest 
texture.  We  inquired  her  name.  JMy  name,  sbe  replied,  is 
Rebgion. 

"  The  more  numerous  part  of  our  conrpany,  affrighted  by  tbe 
very  soimd,  and  sore  from  recent  impostures  or  sorceries,  buiTied 
onwards  and  examined  no  f arther.  A  Eew  of  us,  struck  by  the 
manifest  opposition  of  her  form  and  manner  to  those  of  tbe 
living  Idol.  whomwehad  bo  recently  abjured,  agreed  to 
her,  though  with  cautioua  circu]  m.    She  led  us  to  an  emi* 

nence  in  the  midsi  of  thevalley,  from  the  top  of  which  we  could 
coumiand  the  wbole  plaui,  ;iml  observe  the  relation  of  the  »lif- 
ferent  parts,  of  eacb  1"  the  ol  her,  and  of  eacb  to  the  whole,  and  oi 
all  to  each.    She  then  gave  us  an  optic  glass  wbicL  with* 

out  contradicting  onr  natural  vision,  and  enabled  us  to  see  faaj 
beyond  the  limits  of  fche  i  allej  of  Life;  though  our  r\r  even  thus 
assistcd  peruiittcil  as  only  to  behold  a  lighl  and  a  glory,  bu<  what 
we  could  not  descry,  save  only  thal  it  voas,  and  thal  n  was  caosl 
glorions. 

"  An<l  now,  with  therapid  transitionof  adream,  1  had  ovei 
,in<l  rcjoined  tln-  niore  numerous  party,  who  had  abruptly  lefl  us. 
indignanl    at    the  vvy  name  of  religion.      They  journeyed  <>n, 
goading  each  other  with  remembrances  of  ]•.•  i   opprcssioi 
never  Looking   back,  till   in    the  e  from  ilie 

Temple  of  Superstition  they  had  rounded  tbe  wh<  of  the 

valley.     Aiul  Lo!  there  Caced  us  the  mouth  of  a  rn,  at 

tlu'  l>asc  of  a   lofly  and  almosl    perpendicular  rock,  the   mtcriof 

side  'A  which,  nnknown   to  them,  and  unsuspected,  fon i  thi 

extreme  and  backward  wall  of  the  temple.     An  Lmpatienl  crowdfcj 
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we  entered  the  vast  and  dusky  cave,  which  was  the  only  perfora- 
tion  of  the  precipice.  At  the  niouth  of  the  cave  sat  two  figures ; 
the  first,  by  her  dress  and  gestures,  I  knew  to  be  Sensuality ;  the 
second  form,  f rom  the  fierceness  of  his  demeanour,  and  the  brutal 
scomfuhiess  of  his  looks,  declared  himself  to  be  the  monster 
Blasphemy.  He  uttered  big  words,  and  yet  ever  and  anon  I 
observed  that  he  turned  pale  at  his  own  courage.  We  entered. 
Some  remained  in  the  opening  of  the  cave,  witb  the  one  or  the 
other  of  its  guardians.  The  rest,  and  I  among  them,  pressed  on, 
till  we  reached  an  ample  chamber,  that  seemed  the  centre  of  the 
rock.     The  climate  of  the  place  was  unnaturally  cold. 

"  In  the  f  urthest  distance  of  the  chamber  sat  an  old  dim-eyed 
man,  poring  with  a  microscope  over  the  torso  of  a  statue,  which 
had  neither  base,  nor  feet,    nor  head;    but  on  its  breast  was 
carved,  Nature !     To  this  he  continually  applied  his  glass,  and 
seemed  enraptured  with   the  various  inequalities  which  it  ren- 
dered  visible  on  the  seemingly  polished  surface  of  the  marble. 
Yet  evermore  was  this   delight  and  triumph  followed  by  expres- 
sions  of  hatred,  and  vehement  railing  against  a  Being  who  yet, 
he  assured  us,  had  no  existence.     This  mystery  suddenly  recalled 
to  me  what  I  had  read  in  the  holiest  recess  of  the  Temple  of 
Swperstition.     The  old  man  spoke  in  divers  tongues,  and   con- 
tinued  to  utter  other  and  most  strange  mysteries.     Among  the 
rest  he  talked  much  and  vehemently  concerning  an  infinite  series 
of  causes  and  effects,  which  he  explained  to  be— a  string  of  blind 
men,  the  last  of  whom  caught  hold  of  the  skirt  of  the  one  before 
him,  he  of  the  next,  and  so  on  till  they  were  all  out  of  sight ;  and 
that  they  all  walked  inf aUibly  straight,  without  making  one  false 
step,  though  all  were  alike  blind.     Methought  I  borrowed  courage 
from  surprise,  and  asked  him— Who  then  is  at  the  head  to  guide 
them  ?     He  looked  at  me  with  ineffable  contempt,  not  unmixed 
with  an  angi-y  suspicion,  and  then  replied,  <  No  one;— the  string 
of   blind  men  went  on  for  ever   without   any  beginning :    for 
although  one  blind  man  could  not  move  without  stumbling,  yet 
infinite  blindness  supplied  the  want  of  sight.'     I  burst  into  laugh- 
ter,  which  instantly  tumed  to  terror— for  as  he  started  forward 
in  rage,  I  caught  a  glance  of  him  from  behind ;  and  lo  :  1  beheld 
a  monster  bif orm  and  Janus-headed,  in  the  hinder  face  and  shape 
of  which  I  instantly  recognised  the  dread  countenance  of  Super- 
stition — and  in  the  terror  I  awoke." 
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&c. 


ISAIAH  xxxii.  20. 

"  Blessed  are  ye  that  bow  beside  all  waters." 

ON  all  occasions  tlie  beginning  should  look  toward  the  end;  and 
most  of  all  when  we  offer  counsel  conceming  circumstancea 
of  great  distress,  and  of  still  greater  alarm.  But  such  is  my  busi- 
ness  at  present,  and  the  common  duty  of  all  whose  competence 
justifies  the  attempt.  And  therefore,  my  Christian  friends  and 
fellow-Englishmen,  have  I  in  a  day  of  trouble  and  of  treading 
down  and  of  perplexity,  taken  my  beginning  f rom  this  animating 
assurance  of  an  inspired  messenger  to  the  devisers  of  liberal 
things  (Isa.  xxxii.  8),  who,  confident  in  hope,  are  fearless  in  charity. 
For  to  enforce  the  precept  involved  in  this  gladsome  annunciation 
of  the  evangelical  herald,  to  awaken  the  lively  feeling  which  it 
breathes,  and  to  justify  the  line  of  conduct  which  it  encourages, 
are  the  end  to  which  my  present  efforts  are  directed — the  ultimate 
object  of  the  present  address,  to  which  all  the  other  points  therein 
discussed  are  but  introductory  and  preparative. 

"  Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside  all  waters  !"  It  is  the  assurance 
of  a  Prophet,  and  therefore  surety  itself  to  all  who  profess  to  re- 
ceive  him  as  such.  It  is  a  command  in  the  f  orm  of  a  promise, 
which  at  once  instructs  us  in  our  duty  and  forecloses  every  pos- 
sible  objection  to  its  perf  onnance.  It  is  at  once  our  guide  and  our 
pioneer ! — a  breeze  from  heaven,  which  at  one  and  the  same  time 
determines  our  path,  impels  us  along  it,  and  removes  beforehand 
each  overhanging  cloud  that  might  have  conspired  with  our  own 
dimness  to  bewilder  or  to  dishearten  us.  Whatever  our  own  de- 
spondence  may  whisper,  or  the  reputed  masters  of  political  eco- 
nomy  may  have  seemed  to  demonstrate,  neither  by  the  fears  and 
Bcruples  of  the  one,  nor  by  the  confident  affirmations  of  the  other 
dare  we  be  deterred.  They  must  both  be  false  if  the  Prophet  ia 
true.   We  will  still,  in  the  power  of  that  faith  which  can  hopu  c  ven 
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against  hope,  continue  to  sow  beside  all  waters :  for  there  is  a 
blessing  attached  to  it  by  God  himself,  to  whose  Eye  all  conse* 
quences  are  present,  on  whose  Will  all  consequences  depend. 

But  I  had  also  an  additional  motive  for  the  selection  <>f  this 
verse.  Easy  to  be  remembered  from  its  briefness,  likely  to  be 
remembered  from  its  beauty,  and  with  m>t  a  single  word  in  it 
which  the  malignant  ingenuity  of  faction  could  pervert  to  the 
excitement  of  any  dark  or  turbulent  feeling,  I  chose  it  both  as  the 
text  and  title  of  this  discourse,  that  it  might  be  bronght  under  the 
eye  of  many  tKousands  who  will  know  no  more  of  the  discom-se 
itself  than  what  they  read  in  the  advertisements  of  it  in  our  public 
papers. 

In  point  of  fact  it  was  another  passage  of  Scripture,  khe  words 
of  another  Prophet,  that  originally  occasioned  this  address,  by  one 
of  those  accidental  circumstancea  tliat  ^<>  often  determine  the 
current  of  our  thoughts.  Prom  a  company  among  whom  the 
distresses  of  the  times  and  the  disappointments  <>f  the  puh 
pectations  hadbeenagil  r  I  v.  [\  h  more  warmth  than  wisdom,  I  had 
retired  to  Bolitude  and  silent  meditation.  A  Bible  chanced  to  lie 
open  on  the  table.  my  eyea  were  i  asl  Ldly  on  the  page  for  a  iVw 
seconds,  till  gradually  as  a  mist  clears  away  the  following  worcB 
became  visible,  and  al  once  fixed  my  attention.  "We  looked  t'<>r 
peace,  but  no  go<>i  1  came;  fora  time  of  health,  and  behold,  trouble." 
I  turned  to  the  beginning  of  the  chapter:  it  was  the  8th  of  the 
Prophet  Jeremiah  :  andhavingreadittothe  end,  ]  repeated  aloml 

the  verses  which  had  b >me  connected  in  my  memory  by  their 

pertinency  to  fche  eonvei"sation,  to  which  I  had  been  so  lately 
attending;  namely,  the  Llth,  I5th,  20th,  and  22nd. 

"They  havehealedthehurtof  thedaughter  of  my  peoplc  shghtlji 
Baying,  Peace,  peace,  when  there  Ls  no  peace.      We  looked  f>>r 

peace,  bw  nog Lcame:  roratiinc.it'  health.  and behold,  troublfll 

The  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  Ls  ended ;  and  we  are  no( 

[g there  no  balm  in  Gilead  ?     [s  thei*e  no  physician?     Why  tlien 

i^  1 1 .  .1  the  bealth  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  recoveredP" 

These  Lmpas  Loned  remonstranees,  these  boart-probing  interro» 
gatories  of  the  Lamenting  Prophet,  do  indoed  anticipate  a  fulL 
andalas!  »  faithful  statement  of  thi  tlu  public  conafl 

deral  ion  of  which  we  liave  allof  lateboeu  s>>  ot't<'ii  and  s<>  \\r 
Lnvited,  and  the  inward  thought  <>f  whi<h  our  very  oounto 
l„tr;iv.  a     by  a  communion  <>t'  alarm.     ln  the  I><>1<1  painting  <>f 
Scripture  Languagc,  all  faees  gather  blaoknoss.  tlie  many  al  the 
Bupposed  magnitude  of  tho  aational  einbarras  uiont,  the  n 
the  more  certain  and  far  morc  alarminy  <-\il  of  Lts  moral  acconj 
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paniments.  And  they  not  only  contain  the  state  of  the  ease,  but 
suggest  the  most  natural  scheme  and  order  of  treating  it.  I  avail 
myself ,  therefore,  of  the  passage  as  a  part  of  my  text,  with  the  lesa 
scruple  because  it  will  be  found  to  supply  of  itself  the  requisite 
link  of  connection.  The  case  itself,  the  plain  fact  admitted  by 
men  of  all  parties  among  us,  is,  as  I  have  just  observed,  and  as  you 
will  yourselves  have  f elt  at  the  first  perusal  of  the  words,  described 
by  anticipation  in  the  intermediate  verses ;  yet  with  such  historic 
precision,  so  plain  and  so  specifically  as  to  render  all  comment 
needless,  all  application  superfluous.  Peace  has  come  without  the 
advantages  expected  from  peace,  and,  on  the  contrary,  with  many 
of  the  severest  inconveniences  usually  attributable  to  war.  "  We 
looked  for  peace,  but  no  good  came :  f or  a  time  of  health,  and  be- 
hold  trouble.  The  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  we 
are  not  saved."  The  inference  therefore  contained  in  the  preced- 
ing  verse  is  unavoidable.  Where  war  has  produced  no  repentance, 
and  the  cessation  of  war  has  brought  neither  concord  or  tranquil- 
lity,  we  may  safely  cry  aloud  with  the  Prophet:  "They  have 
healed  the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  slightly,  saying, 
peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace."  The  whole  remaining  sub- 
ject  therefore  may  be  comprised  in  the  three  questions  implied  in 
the  lasL  of  the  verses  recited  to  you;  inthree  questions,  and  in  the 
answers  to  the  same.  First,  who  are  they  who  have  hitherto  pre- 
scribed  for  the  case,  and  are  still  tampering  with  it  ?  What  are 
their  qualifications  ?  What  has  been  their  conduct  ?  Second, 
what  is  the  true  seat  and  source  of  the  complaint — the  ultimate 
causes  as  well  as  the  immediate  occasions  ?  And  lastly,  what 
are  the  appropriate  medicines?  Who  and  where  are  the  true 
physicians  ? 

And  first,  then,  of  those  who  have  been  ever  loud  and  fore- 
most  in  their  pretensions  to  a  knowledge  both  of  the  disease  and 
the  remedy.  In  a  preceding  part  of  the  same  chapter  from  which 
I  extracted  the  line  prefixed,  the  Prophet  Isaiah  enumerates  the 
conditions  of  a  nation's  recovery  from  a  state  of  depression  and 
peril,  and  among  these,  one  condition  which  he  describes  in  words 
that  may  be  without  any  forced  or  over-refined  interpretation  un- 
folded  into  an  answer  to  the  present  question.  The  vile  person, 
he  tells  us,  must  no  more  be  called  liberal,  nor  the  churl  be  said 
to  be  bountiful.  ^  For  the  vile  person  will  speak  viHany,  and  his 
heart  will  work  iniquity  to  practise  hypocrisy,  and  to  utter  error 
against  the  Lord ;  to  make  empty  the  soul  of  the  needy  :  and  he 
will  cause  the  drink  of  the  thirsty  to  fail.  The  instruments  also 
of  the  churl  are  evil:   he  deviseth  wicked  devices  to  destroy  the 

2o 
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poor  with  lying  words,  even  when  the  needy  speaketh  aright.  But 
the  liberal  deviseth  liberal  things,  and  by  liberal  things  shall  ho 
stand.     (Isaiah  xxxii.  5,  6,  7,  8.) 

Such  are  the  political  empirics,  mischievous  in  proportion  to 
their  effrontery,  and  ignorant  in  proportion  to  their  presumption, 
the  detection  and  exposure  of  whose  true  characters  the  inspired 
statesman  and  patriot  represents  as  indispensable  to  the  re-estab- 
lisbment  of  the  general  welfare,  while  his  own  portrait  of  these 
impostors  whom  in  a  former  chapter  (ix.  15, 16)  he  calls,  "  the  tail 
of  the  nation,"  and  in  the  following  verse,  demagogues  "  that  cause 
the  people  to  err,"  affords  to  the  intelligent  believer  of  all  ages  and 
countries  the  means  of  detecting  them,  and  of  undeceiving  all 
whose  own  malignant  passions  have  not  rendered  them  blind  and 
deaf  and  brutish.  For  these  noisy  and  calumnious  zealots,  whom 
iwith  an  especial  reference  indeed  to  the  factious  leaders  of  the 
populace  who  under  this  name  exercised  a  tumultuary  despotism 
in  Jerusalem,  at  once  a  sign  and  a  cause  of  its  approaching  down- 
fall)  St.  John  beheld  in  the  Apocalyptic  vision  as  a  compound  of 
locust  and  scorpion,  are  not  of  one  place  or  of  one  season.  They 
are  the  perennials  of  history  :  and  though  they  may  disappea  r  f<  >r 
a  time,  they  exist  always  in  the  egg,  and  need  only  a  distemperei 
atmosphere  and  an  accidental  ferment  to  start  up  into  life  and 
activity. 

It  is  worth  our  while,  therefore,  or  rather  it  is  our  duty,  to  ex- 
unine  with  a  more  attentive  eyethisrepresentativeportrait  drawl 
}'  ir  ofl  by  an  infallible  master,  and  to  distinguish  its  componenl 
parts,  each  by  itself,  so  that  we  may  combine  without  confusing 
them  in  our  memory;  till  they  blend  at  length  into  one  physiai 
gnomic  expression,  which,  whenever  the  counterpart  is  obt  ruded  oii 
our  notice  in  the  sphere  of  our  own  experience,  may  be  at  ondl 
recognised,  and  enable  us  to  convince  ourselves  of  the  identity  l>y 
a  comparison  of  feature  witb  featnre. 

The  passage  commences  with  u  fact,  which  to  tbe  i n.x j ..ii.Ti«t»<l 
mighi  wdl  seemstrange  and  improbable  :  l>ut  which,  beinga  truth 
nevertheless  of  our  own  knowledge,  is  the  more  Btriking  ani 
characteristic.  Worthlesa  jtci-Hons  of  little  or  no  estimation  for 
rank,  learning,  or  integrity,  no<  seldom  profligates,  with  whoa 
iebauchery  has  outwrestled  rapacity,  ensy  liccansc  unpriueipledj 
and  generona  becanse  dishonest,  are  suddenly  cried  up  as  men  >>f 
enlarged  views  and  liberal  sentiments,  our  only  geniiine  patriotl 
and  philanl  hropists :  and  churls,  i  li.it  is,  men  of  sullen  temperi 
aud  surly  demeanour;  men  tyrannica)  in  their  families,  oppre  ive 
and  trouble.s.tinc  t..  tli<  ir  <1<  j.<ii.!.nt  -  ;:n<l  neighbours,  auii  hard  in 
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their  private  dealings  between  man  and  man ;  men  wlio  clench 
with  one  kand  what  they  bave  grasped  with  the  other ;— these  are 
extolled  as  public  benefactors,  the  friends,  guardians,  and  advo- 
cates  of  the  poor !  Here  and  there,  indeed,  we  may  notice  an 
individual  of  birth  and  fortune 

(For  great  aitates  enlarge  not  narrow  minds) 

who  has  been  duped  into  the  ranks  of  incendiaries  and  mob. 
sycophants  by  an  insane  restlessness,  and  the  wretched  ambition 
of  figuring  as  the  triton  of  the  minnows.  Or  we  may  find  perhaps 
a  professional  man  of  showy  accomplishments,  but  of  a  vulgar  taste 
and  shallow  acquirements,  who  in  part  from  vanity  and  in  part  as 
a  means  of  introduction  to  practice,  will  seek  notoriety  by  an 
eloquence  well  calculated  to  set  the  midtitude  agape,  and  excite 
gratis  to  overt  acts  of  sedition  or  treason  which  he  may  after- 
wards  be  fee'd  to  defend !  These,  however,  are  but  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule.  Such  as  the  Prophet  has  described,  such  is 
the  sort  of  men;  and  in  point  of  historic  fact  it  has  been  from 
men  of  this  sort  that  profaneness  is  gone  forth  into  all  the  land. 
(Jereruiah  xxiii.  15.) 

In  harmony  with  the  general  character  of  these  false  prophets 
are  the  particular  qualities  assigned  to  them.  First,  a  passion  for 
vague  and  violent  invective,  an  habitual  and  inveterate  predilec- 
tion  for  the  language  of  hate  and  rage  and  contumely,  an  un- 
governed  appetite  for  abuse  and  defamation  !  The  vile  will  talk 
villany. 

But  the  fetid  flower  will  ripen  into  the  poisonous  berry,  and 

the  fruits  of  the  hand  follow  the  blossoms  of  the  slanderous  lips. 

His  beart  will  work  iniquity.     That  is,  he  will  plan  evil,  and  do 

his  utmost  to  carry  his  plans  into  execution.     The  guilt  exists 

i  already ;  and  there  wants  nothing  but  power  and  opportunity  to 

:  condense  it  into  crime  and  overt  act.     He  that  hateth  his  brother 

is  a  murderer!  saith  St.  John:  and  of  many  and  various  sorts 

are  the  brother-haters,  in  whom  this  truth  may  be  exemplified. 

:Most  appropriately  for  our  purpose,  Isaiah  has  selected  the  fra- 

hricide  of  sedition,  and  with  the  eagle  eye  and  practised  touch 

)f  an  intuitive  demonstrator  he  unfolds  the  composition  of  the 

i  iharacter,  part  by  part,  in  the  secret  history  of  the  agenfs  wishte, 

|lesigns  and  attempts,  of  his  ways,  his  means,  and  his  ends.     Tbe 

jigent  himself,  the  incendiary  and  his  kindling  oombustibles,  had 

|>een  already  sketched   by  Solomon,  with  the  rapid  yet  faithful- 

hutline  of  a  mastei  in  the  art:  "  The    >eginning  of  the  words  of* 

tds  mouth  is  foolishnms  and  the  end  of  ]  is  talk  misehievoas 
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madness."  (Ecclesiastes  x.  13.)  If  in  the  spirit  of  Prophecy*  the 
wise  ruler  had  been  present  to  our  own  tirues,  and  their  pro- 
cedures ;  if  while  he  sojourned  in  the  valley  of  vision  he  had 
actually  heard  the  very  harangues  of  our  reigning  demagogues  to 
the  convened  populace;  could  he  have  more  faithfully  charac- 
terized  either  the  speakers  or  the  speeches?  Whether  in  spokea 
■  >r  in  printed  addresses,  whether  in  periodical  journals  or  in  yet 
cheaper  implements  of  irritation,  the  ends  are  the  same,  the 
process  is  the  same,  and  the  same  is  their  general  line  of  conduct. 
On  all  occasions,but  most  of  all  aud  with  a  more  bustling  malignity 
wlienever  any  public  distress  inchnes  the  lower  classes  to  turbu- 
lence,  and  renders  them  more  apt  to  be  alienated  from  the  goveru- 
ment  of  their  country — in  all  places  and  at  every  opportunity 
pleading  to  the  poor  and  iguorant — nowhere  and  at  n<>  tdme  are 
they  found  actuaUy  pleading  for  them.  Nor  is  this  the  worsl 
They  even  plead  against  them.     Yes;  sycoj)hants  to  the  crowtl 


*  Solomon  has  himself  Infbnned  as,  tlmt 
bcyond  wealib  and  conquest,  and  as  >.f  f.ir 
greater  importance  t.>  bim,  in  bia  arduons 
offlce  oi  Klng  and  Magistrate,  be  bad  M.iiKbt 
througb  knowledgeof  wisdom  i"  lay  hold  on 
lolly  :  tli.it,  i>.  l>y  the  .-tudy  of  man,  t<>  arrive 
at  a  grounded  koowledge  "i  men,  and 
tbrough  a  ]>r.-\'i">i<  insigbt  into  the  nature 
and  conditions  of  c""d  t"  acquire  by  infer- 
ence  a  thorougb  comprehensioo  of  the  1 1  •  ! 

-  Ir.  ii,  i t ~  d>  liiu  n.  y  >.r   |.i 
And  trulyin  .>11  |>. >m ts  of  prudeuie,  pnblic 

and  private,  we  may  aci  om lab    to   tbi 

I;  >yal  Preacher  bis  "^ti  words  ( 1  i 

;;    12    :       Wliat  C 

Kingt    Soen  thatwkicli  hathbeen 

i,i  i 
In  ,i  pn  ceding  p  ige  we  have  Intei  prei  •  ! 

trumpel  [n  the  Ap 

i  i :  to  the 

i  ■  : 

we  iini-i  refer  the   soundlng   ..i    the    -i\tii 

ublime  and  m 
:i.  i.  .i   in  Heaven,  before  the  «  bole  Hosl  ol 
Heaven,  the  personaJ  friend  •  •!  the  I  n 
* ;< »1  attending  ,i>  the  rep  '  bunian 

Dature,  and  inber  bebalf  looking  and  llstenlng 
v  ith  feat  iui  awe  t<.  the  prophi  lc  ij  mbobi  "i 
ber  desilnyl  Hut  bad  I  dared  tmitate  the 
ni.iji.r  parl  "i  tbe  Commentators,  and  i"i- 
luwed    tbe    fatuoua    flres   "t    Kun.  y.    Lhal 

"slir.-w.l    »pt  it.    '   •  v.  r    l.n  i.  -I    \\  !i.  n     in    tbe 

«lervice  i  ind  anti- 

ni  i  i  .1  ray  Judgment 

dui  ed    by  the  w>>n.i 

■  i  the  symbols  (many  "i   tn  m    li 

i  .  Ktendi  .1  tl  on  "i  iii- 

Brsl  .'i •■•  be  w  bole  i  bapter,  1 1 ». - 

-  exi  lu- 

Bively,  th    lati  lu  ling  theii  Infatuated 

^  i  "i  «h.it  othei 


concorporatfd    accordinp;    to    tbe    rnlea    of 

hieroglyphii  syntax,  could  form  more  appro- 

priate  and  signiflcant  exponents  ol  i  -<  'hti.ais 

IIS  nniliiiu.il',  wltll   the  ni"l  -.'i.it..rs, 

their  heads  ..r  leaders,  than  the  thousands  of 

pack-hon  orctnarta)  with  ln-uds 

resembling  those  of  a  roaring  wild  beast,  wtfl 

••■   :ui>l    brhnstone  (thal  is,  i.mpM 

unintelligible,  incendiary,    calumnious,    aml 

uing  tr>.iii  tlirir 

mouth?    "  For  thi  lr  power  is  In  ilu-ii  tiunitus 

and  in  theirtails;  :m>i  they  bave  hcads,  anl 

lurt" 

l  li>'  authcnticitv  >.i   this  canonical  boofl 

rests  "ii  the  flt  mesi  grounds,  both  of  outwall 

.n»l  intcrnal  o\  id>  i 

sbused  and  pervertel 
from    thc    Millcimurians    »f    1 1  n -    primitltl 
Church   t>.  tbe   n  ligious   poli 
i>\\  n  tiin.  -.    My  ■        >  ■  n.  •  ption  ot  I  I 

is,  th  it  ii  11  ii  !.!!•-  in  tlic  broad  and 
form   "t  the  :ui.  i.  nt    Propbets  i  ■ ' <.    In  tlie 
propbetlc  pnwet   ol   l.iiih  and  moral    in-iKht 

I  l>y  ins[ilratioi 
glcs  .m>l  lin.il  triumpb   "f  Christiani 
thc    1'ugunism    and   Judalsm    "l     I  I 

) I- .iiiiii   Kmplre,  typifiiil  In  the  full  ol  i:..ine, 
i  thi'  Old  and   the  i>.\  miI».H- 
>  .il  i  di  -•  nt  "i    ■  ili  ni      \"i  .lo 

1   think  its  ini.  rpi.  t.ituiii  even  In   drtail  .it- 
■  nli  any  insuperable  diffl  ul 
It    u.is  imce   my  ii. i   ntion   !■•  ha\ 
lai.il  ih..   ,\|hii  ,il\  pM-  Into  vei  ■.  i     i   |.'.in, 
■  1 1', •  .ii    th"   . 
I    llic   ■  Iiorul    ilmiiia  :    uiul    to    h.ive 
:iiiii.\.  .1    u    i  '"iniii.  ntui 

ii  d,    Iml  >lnrin| 
m  iiiv  \  •  ."  -  ilcfcri   .1  friun   ".  ■ 
"I    my   .1  !:.  i>  ii>\  :   utnl    ti"H    llicn 
"iily  ih"  ln  i»     iinl   iii'   «  i-h. 
.icii  botb  ! 
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enemies  of  tlie  individuals,  and  well-wishers  only  to  the  con- 
tinuance  of  their  miseriea,  they  plead  against  the  poor  and 
Afflicted,  under  the  weak  and  wicked  pretence  that  we  are  to  do 
nothing  of  what  we  can,  because  we  cannot  do  all  that  we  would 
wish.  Or  if  this  sophistry  of  sloth  (sophisma  pigri)  should  fail  to 
check  the  bounty  of  the  rich,  there  is  stiU  the  sophistry  of 
slandcr  in  reserve  to  chill  the  gratitude  of  the  poor.  If  they 
cannot  dissuade  the  liberal  from  devising  Hberal  things,  they  will 
at  least  biacken  the  motives  of  his  beneficence.  If  they  cannot 
close  the  hand  of  the  giver,  they  will  at  least  embitter  the  gift  in 
the  mouth  of  the  receivers.  Is  it  not  as  if  they  had  said  within 
their  hearts,  the  sacrifice  of  charity  has  been  offered  indeed  in 
despite  of  us;  "  but  with  bitter  herbs  shall  it  be  eaten."  (Exod. 
xii.  8.)  Imagined  wrongs  shall  make  it  distastefid.  We  will 
infuse  vindictive  and  discontented  fancies  into  minds  already 
irritable  and  suspicious  from  distress :  till  the  fever  of  the  heart 
shall  coat  the  tongue  with  gall  and  spread  wormwood  on  the 
palate. 

However  angrily  our  demagogues  may  disclaim  all  intentions 
of  tbis  kind,  such  has  been  their  procedure,  and  it  is  susceptible 
of  no  other  interpretation.  We  all  know  that  the  shares  must 
be  scanty  where  the  dividend  bears  no  proportion  to  the  number 
of  the  claimants.  Yet  He  who  satisfied  the  multitude  in  the 
wilderness  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  is  still  present  to  His 
Church.  Small  as  tbe  portions  are,  if  they  are  both  given  and 
taken  in  the  spirit  of  His  commands,  a  blessing  will  go  with  each ; 
and  the  handful  of  meal  shall  not  fail,  until  the  day  when  the 
Lord  bringeth  back  plenty  on  the  land.  But  no  blessing  can 
enter  where  envy  and  hatred  are  already  in  possession ;  and  small 
good  will  the  poor  man  have  of  the  food  prepared  for  him  by  his 
more  favoured  brother,  if  he  have  been  previously  taught  to 
regard  it  as  a  mess  of  pottage  given  to  defraud  him  of  his  birth- 
right. 

If  then  to  promise  medicine  and  to  administer  poison;  if  to 
flatter  in  order  to  deprave ;  if  to  affect  love  to  all  and  show  pity 
|to  none;  if  to  exaggerate  and  misderive  the  distress  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  order  to  make  them  turbulent,  and  to  dis- 
courage  every  plan  f or  their  relief  in  order  to  keep  them  so ;  if  to 
skulk  from  private  infamy  in  the  mask  of  public  spirit,  and  make 
the  flaining  patriot  privilege  the  gamester,  swindler,  or  adulterer ; 
if  to  seek  amnesty  f or  a  continued  violation  of  the  laws  of  God  by 
au  equal  pertinacity  in  outraging  the  laws  of  the  land ; — if  tbeso 
i  characterise  the  hypocrite,  we  need  not  look  far  back   or  far 
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round  for  faces  wherein  to  recognise  the  third  striking  feature 
of  this  prophetic  portrait !  When,  therefore,  the  verifying  facts 
press  upon  us  in  real  lif e ;  when  we  hear  persons,  the  tyranny  of 
whose  will  is  the  only  law  iu  their  families,  denouncing  all  law  as 
tyranny  iu  public — persons,  whose  hatred  of  power  in  others  is  iu 
exact  proportion  to  theii*  love  of  it  for  themselves;  when  we 
behold  men  of  sunk  and  irretrievable  chara^ters,  to  whom  no  mau 
would  entrust  his  wif e,  his  sister,  or  his  purse,  having  the  effrontery 
to  propose  that  we  should  entrust  to  them  our  religion  and  our 
country ;  when  we  meet  with  patriots,  who  aim  at  an  enlargement 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  by  infiaming  the  populace 
to  acts  of  madness  that  necessitate  fetters — pretended  heralds  of 
freedom  and  actual  pioneers  of  military  despotism ; — we  will  call 
to  mind  the  words  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  and  say  to  oursch  <s, 
this  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun !  We  have  heard  it  with  our 
own  ears,  and  it  was  declared  to  our  f athers,  and  in  the  old  time 
before  theni,  that  one  of  the  main  characteristics  of  demagogues 
in  all  ages  is,  to  practise  hypocrisy. 

Such,  I  assert,  has  been  the  general  line  of  conduct  pursued  by 
the  political  empirics  of  the  day :  and  your  own  recent  experience 
will  attest  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  It  was  affirmed  likewise  at 
the  same  time,  that  as  the  conduct,  such  was  the  process :  and  I 
will  seek  no  other  support  of  this  charge,  I  need  no  better  tcst 
both  of  the  men  and  their  works.  than  the  plain  question:  Is  thcro 
one  goodfeeling,  to  whichthey  do — is  there  a  singlc  bad  passion,  t<> 
which  they  do  not — appeal?  If  they  are  the  enemies  of  libcrty 
in  general,  inasmuch  a.s  they  tend  to  make  it  appear  incoinpatiMe 
with  public  quiet  and  personal  safety,  still  more  emphnt  i<  ally  are 
they  the  enemies  of  tlic  lil.crty  <>f  the  press  in  particular;  aml 
therein  of  all  the  truths,  liunian  an<l  divine,  which  a  free  press  is 
the  inost  efficien.1  and  <>nly  commensurate  means  <>f  protectiinjj 
extending,  and  perpetuating.  The  strongest,  indeed  tke  onljj 
plausible,  arguments  airainst  tlic  cilm-ition  of  the  lowcr  <  ' 
are  derived  t'r<>in  thewritinge  of  these  incendiaries ;  and  if  fof 

our  negled  of  thelight  thai  hath  l Dvouchsafed  to  us  beyond 

measore,  the  land  sli<<ul<l  1«'  visitd  with  a  spiritual  dearth,  it  wiD 
have  l«-<'ii  in  tn>  small  il.^-ri'"'  <»'<-a- doned  bythe  erroneons  m\ 
wicked  principles  which  il  is  the  trade  <>f  these  mer  to  prop 
Well,  tbcrcforc,  lias  tln>  Prophel  made  it  the  fourth  inark  of  theM 
imi  leaden  of  tlic  multitude,  n<>t  alone  to  utter  error,  bul  to  attei 
enor  againsl  the  Lord,  to  make  emptythe  soul  <>f  the  hungryl 
Alas !  it  is  a  hard  and  e  mournful  thing,  thal  the  press  should  be 
oonstrained  to  caU  oul  for  the  harah  curb  <>f  the  law  against  tho 
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press !  for  how  shall  the  law  predistinguish  the  oniinous  screech 
owl  from  the  sacred  notes  of  augury,  from  the  auspicious  and 
friendly  birds  of  waming  ?  And  yet  will  we  avoid  this  seeming 
injustice,  we  throw  down  all  fence  and  bulwark  of  public  decency 
and  public  opinion.  Already  has  political  calumny  joined  hands 
with  private  slander,  and  every  principle,  every  feeling,  that 
binds  the  citizen  to  his  country,  the  spirit  to  its  Creator,  is  in 
danger  of  being  undermined;  not  by  reasoning,  for  from  that 
there  is  no  danger,  but  by  the  mere  habit  of  hearing  them 
reviled  and  scoffed  at  with  impunity.  Were  we  to  contemplate 
the  evils  of  a  rank  and  unweeded  press  only  in  its  effects  on 
the  manners  of  a  people,  and  on  the  general  tone  of  thought  and 
conversation,  the  greater  love  we  bore  to  literature,  and  to  all  the 
means  and  instraments  of  human  improvement,  the  more  anxi- 
ously  should  we  wish  for  some  Ithuriel  spear  that  might  remove 
from  the  ear  of  the  ignorant  and  half-leamed,  and  expose  in 
their  own  fiendish  shape  those  reptiles  which,  inspiring  venom 
and  forging  illusions  as  they  list, 

" thence  raise, 

At  least  distemper'd  discontented  thoughts, 

Vain  hopes,  vain  aims,  inordinate  desires."  Paeadise  Lost. 

I  feel,  my  friends,  that  even  the  strong  and  painful  interest 
which  the  peculiar  state  of  the  times,  and  almost  the  occurrences 
of  the  hour,  create,  can  scarcely  counterbalance  the  wearisome 
aversion  inspired  by  the  deformity  and  palpableness  of  the  sub- 
ject  itself.  As  the  plan  originates  in  the  malignant  restlessness 
of  desperate  ambition  or  desperate  circumstances,  so  are  its 
means  and  engines  a  drag-net  of  fraud  and  delusion.  The  in- 
struments  also  of  the  churi  are  evil ;  he  deviseth  wicked  devices 
with  lying  words.  He  employs  a  compound  poison,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  main  ingredients,  the  proportions  varying  as 
the  case  requires  or  the  wit  of  the  poisoner  suggests.  It  will  be 
enough  rapidly  to  name  and  number  the  components,  as  in  a 
catalogue.  1.  Bold,  warm,  and  eamest  assertions,  it  matters  not 
whether  supported  by  facts  or  no,  nay,  though  they  should  in- 
volve  absurdities,  and  demonstrable  impossibilities :  ex.  gr.  that 
the  amount  of  the  sinecure  places  given  by  the  executive  power 
would  suffice  to  remove  all  distress  from  the  land.  He  is  a 
bungler  in  the  trade,  and  has  been  an  indocile  scholar  of  his  dark 
master,  the  father  of  lies,  who  cannot  make  an  assertion  pass  for 
a  fact  with  an  ignorant  multitude.  The  natural  generosity  of 
the  human  heart,   which  makes  it  an  effort  to  doubt;  the  con« 
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fidence  which  apparent  courage  inspires ;  and  the  contagion  of 
animal  enthusiasm,  will  ensxire  tlie  belief.  Even  in  large  assem- 
bliea  of  raen  highly  educated,  it  is  too  often  sufficient  to  place 
inipressive  images  in  juxta-position :  and  tbe  constitutive  forma 
of  tbe  mind  itself  aided  by  fche  power  of  bal.it  will  auppry  tbe 
rest.  For  we  all  think  by  causal  connections.  2.  Startling  par- 
ticular  facts,  which,  dissevered  from  their  context,  enable  a  man 
to  convey  falsehood  while  he  says  truth.  3.  Arguments  built  on 
passing  events,  and  deriving  an  undue  iinportance  from  ti  ■ 
ings  of  the  moment.  The  mere  appeal,  however,  to  the  auditors 
whether  the  arguments  are  not  sucb  tbat  none  but  an  idiot  or  an 
hireling  could  resist,  is  an  effective  substitute  for  any  argument 
at  all.  For  mobs  have  no  memories.  They  are  in  nearly  the 
same  state  as  tbat  of  an  mdividual  when  be  makes  (what  ia 
termed)  a  bull.  The  passions,  like  a  fnsed  metal,  fill  up  the  wide 
interstices  of  thought,  and  supply  the  defective  links :  and  thus 
incompatible  assertions  are  haxmonized  by  tbe  sensation,  without 
the  sense,  of  connection.  4.  The  display  of  defects  withoul  tiie 
accompanying  advantages,  or  vice  versa.  5.  Concealment  of  the 
general  and  ultimate  result  behind  the  scenery  of  local  and  par- 
ticular  consequences.  6.  Statement  of  positions  that  are  true 
only  under  particular  conditions,  t<>  men  whose  ignorauce  <>r  fury 
make  them  forget  tbat  these  conditions  are  not  present,  or  lead 
them  to  take  f or  granted  that  thcy  are.  7.  Chainp  of  quesfcio&ft 
especially  of  such  questions  as  tlie  persons  best  autborized  to 
propose  are  ever  the  slowest  in  proposim,':  nnd  ol>jeetioiis  intel- 
ligible  of  themselves,  the  answera  to  which  require  the  comprehen* 
sion  of  a  system.  8.  Vague  and  commonplace  satire,  Btale  aa  the 
wiue  in  \\ liieli  Biea  were  drowned  last  summer,  aeasoned  l>v  the 
aly  bale  and  Lmportant  anecdote  of  but  yesterday,  fchat  oanMJ 
witliin  fche  Bpeakert  own  knowledgel  9.  Tranaifciona  from  bh4 
andacioua  charge,  nol  aeldom  of  aa  signaJ  impudence  "as  any 
fching  \\;is  ever  carfced  Eor,"  fco  the  lie  pregnant  and  Lnterpretative  i 
fche  f ormer  to  prove  the  orator's  courage,  and  tliat  he  is  neifchei 
tobeboughl  or  frightened;  bhe  latter  to  flatter  the  sagacity  oi 
the  audience  : 

6>'\<»s*  tOTtV  ni'7ni',r 

'l.r  nurovayCq  xe  KaX  Bpdaei  Keii  KO/SaAixcu^auii'. 

10.  Jerks  of  Btyle,  Erom  the  lunatic  trope,  pijunff  Imro^afiam^ 
jtoKkat  Tt  aXtvoTjdpai  iirS»v,  to  the  buffoonerj  and  " red-lafcfcice 
plirases"  of  fche canaglia,  2kS>p  awKtiibv  f36p(3opov  rr  n6kvv  Kal  kokUh 
Hni  o"VKo(pavrlai ;  the  >>ne  m  ostentation  of  Buperior  rank  and 
aoqniremenfca  (for  where  envy  doea  nol  interfere,  man  loves  tc 
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look  up) ;  tlie  other  in  pledge  of  heartiness  and  good  fellowship. 
11.  Lastly,  and  throughout  all,  to  leave  a  general  impression  of 
Bomething  striking,  something  that  is  to  come  of  it,  and  to  rely 
on  the  indolence  of  men's  understandings  and  the  activity  of 
their  passions  for  their  resting  in  this  state,  as  the  brood- 
warinth  fittest  to  hatch  whatever  serpenfs  egg  opportunity  may 
enable  the  deceiver  to  place  under  it.  Let  but  mysterious  ex- 
pressions  *  be  aided  by  significant  looks  and  tones,  and  you  may 
cajole  a  hot  and  ignorant  audience  to  believe  any  thing  by 
saying  nothing,  and  finally  to  act  on  the  He  which  they  them- 
selves  have  been  drawn  in  to  make.  This  is  the  Pharma- 
copceia  of  political  emprrics,  here  and  everywhere,  now  and  at  all 
times !  These  are  the  drugs  administered,  and  the  tricks  played 
off  by  the  mountebanks  and  zanies  of  patriotism ;  drugs  that  will 
continue  to  poison  as  long  as  irreligion  secures  a  pre-disposition 
to  their  influence ;  and  artifices  that,  like  stratagems  in  war,  are 
nevertheless  successful  for  having  succeeded  a  hundred  times 
before.  "  They  bend  their  tongues  as  a  bow !  they  shoot  out 
deceits  as  arrows  :  they  are  prophets  of  the  deceit  of  their  own 
hearts :  they  cause  the  people  to  err  by  their  dreams  and  their 
lightness  :  they  make  the  people  vain,  they  f  eed  them  with  womi- 
wood,  they  give  them  the  water  of  gall  for  drink :  and  the  people 
love  to  have  it  so.  And  what  is  the  end  thereof  ?"  (Jerem. passim.) 
The  Prophet  answers  for  me  in  the  concluding  words  of  the 
description — To  destroy  the  poor,  even  when  the  needy  speaketh 
aright — that  is,  to  impel  them  to  acts  that  must  end  in  their  ruin 
by  inflammatory  falsehoods  and  by  working  on  their  passions  till 
they  lead  them  to  reject  the  prior  convictions  of  their  own  sober 
and  unsophisticated  understandings.  As  in  all  the  preceding 
features  so  in  this,  with  which  the  prophetic  portrait  is  completed, 
our  own  experience  supplies  both  proof  and  example.  The 
ultimate  causes  of  the  present  distress  and  stagnation  are,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  complex  and  deeply  seated ;  but  the  immediate 
occasion  is  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked  but  by  eyes  at  once  red 
and  dim  through  the  intoxication  of  factious  prejudice,  that 
maddening  spirit  which  pre-eminently  deserves  the  title  of  vinum 
dcemonum  applied  by  an  ancient  father  of  the  Church  to  a  far 
more  innocent  phrenzy.     It  is  demonstrable  that  taxes,  the  pro- 

*  Vide  Nor'h's  Examen,  p.  20;  and  The  1.  Thence  he  is  illustrious,  as  a  man  of  all 

Knightsof  Aristophanes.     A  version  of  this  waters,  a  bold  fellow,  and  one  who   knows 

comedy,  abrldged  and  modernised,  would  be  a  how  to  tickle  the  populace. 

most  seasonable  present  to  the  public.    The  2.  Phrases  on  horseback,  curvetting    anj 

words  quoted  above  from  this  play  and  The  careering  words. 

Progs,  may  be  rendered  freely  in  the  order  in  3.  Scattering  filth   and   dirt,  malice    and 

»'f  ich  they  occur :  thus —  sycophantic  tales. 
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duct  of  which  is  circulated  in  the  country  from  which  they  are 
raised,  can  never  injure  a  country  directly  by  the  mere  amount; 
but  either  from  the  time  or  circumstances  under  which  they  are 
raised,  or  from  the  injudicious  mode  in  which  they  are  levied,  or 
from  the  improper  objects  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  sun 
may  draw  up  the  moisture  from  the  river,  the  morass,  and  the 
ocean,  to  be  given  back  in  genial  showers  to  the  garden,  the 
pasture,  and  the  comfield ;  but  it  may  likewise  force  upward  the 
moisture  from  the  fields  of  industry  to  drop  it  on  the  stagnant 
pool,  the  saturated  swamp,  or  the  unprofitable  sand-waste.  The 
corruptions  of  a  system  can  be  duly  appreciated  by  those  only 
who  have  contemplated  the  system  in  that  ideal  state  of  perfec- 
tion  exhibited  by  the  reason  :  the  nearest  possible  approxiniation 
to  which  under  existing  circumstances  it  is  the  business  of  the 
prudential  understanding  to  realise.  Those,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  commence  the  examination  of  asystem  by  identifying  it  witb 
its  abuses  or  imperfections,  degrade  their  understanding  into  the 
pander  of  their  passions,  and  are  sure  to  prescribe  remedies  more 
dangerous  than  the  disease.  Alas  !  there  are  so  many  real  evils, 
so  many  just  causes  of  complaiut  in  the  constitutiona  and  admin- 
istration  of  all  govemments,  our  own  not  excepted,  that  it  be- 
comes  the  imperious  duty  of  the  trae  patriot  to  prevent,  as  much 
as  in  him  lies,  the  feeliugs  and  efforts  of  his  fellow-countryinen 
from  losing  themselves  on  a  wrong  scent. 

If  then  we  are  to  master  the  ideal  of  a  beneficent  and  judieious 
system  of  finance  as  the  preliminary  to  all  profitable  insight  into 
the  defects  of  any  partieular  system  in  actual  existence,  we  could 
not  perhaps  find  an  apter  illustration  than  the  gardens  of 
southem  Europe  woidd  supply.  The  tauks  or  reservoirs  would 
represent  the  capital  of  a  nation  :  while  the  hundred  riils  hourly 
v.nviiiLC  their  channels  and  directiona,under  the  gardener's  Bpade, 
would  give  a  pleaaing  image  of  the  dispersion  of  that  oapitaj 
through  the  whole  pojmlation  by  tlie  joint  effeot  of  taxation  and 
trade.  Por  tazatioi)  itaelf  is  ;i  j>art  of  coinnierce,  and  thc  govcrn- 
ment  may  be  fairly  considcred  as  a  great  niaTiufacturing-house, 
carrying  on  in  different  places,  by  meana  of  its  partners  and 
overaeera,  the  trades  of  the  ahip-builder,  the  olotbier,  tbe  iron- 
founder,  <fcc.  &c.  As  Long  as  a  halanee  is  ju-eserved  hetween  the 
receiptB  and  tbe  returna  of  government  m  tbeii  amount,  quick- 
ncss,  and  degree  of  disjiersion,  as  long  as  the  due  jirojiortion 
obtains  in  the  sums  levied  to  the  mass  in  jiroductive  circulation, 
so  long  does  the  wealtli  aml  cireuniHtantial  prosjterity  of  tho 
natiou  (its  we;dth,  I  say,  not  its  real  welfare;  its  outward  jiros- 
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perity,  but  not  necessarily  its  happiness)  remain  unaffected,  ur 
rather  they  will  appear  to  increase  in  consequence  of  the  addi- 
tional  stimulus  given  to  the  circulation  itself  by  the  reproductive 
action  of  all  large  capitals,  and  through  the  check  which  taxa- 
tion,  in  its  own  nature,  gives  to  the  indolence  of  the  wealthy  in  its 
continual  transfer  of  property  to  the  industrious  and  enterpris- 
ing.  If  different  periods  be  taken,  and  if  the  comparative  weight 
of  the  taxes  at  each  be  calculated,  as  it  ought  to  be,  not  by  the 
sum  levied  on  each  individual,  but  by  the  sum  left  in  his  posses- 
sion,  the  settlement  of  the  account  will  be  in  favour  of  the 
national  wealth,  to  the  aniount  of  all  the  additional  productive 
labour  sustained  or  excited  by  the  taxes  during  the  intervals 
between  their  efflux  and  their  re-absorption. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  direct  ratio  to  this  increase  will  be 
the  distress  produced  by  the  disturbance  of  this  balance,  by  the 
loss  of  this  proportion ;  and  the  operation  of  the  distress  will  be 
at  least  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  the  difference  between  the 
taxes  still  levied,  and  the  quantum  of  aid  withdrawn  from  indivi- 
duals  by  the  abandonment  of  others,  and  of  that  which  the  taxes 
that  still  remain  have  ceased  to  give  by  the  altered  mode  of  their 
re-dispersion.  But  to  this  we  must  add  the  number  of  persons 
raised  and  reared  in  consequence  of  the  demand  created  by  the 
preceding  state  of  things,  and  now  discharged  from  their  occu- 
pations :  whether  the  latter  belong  exclusively  to  the  executive 
power,  as  that  of  soldiers,  &c,  or  from  those  in  which  the 
labourers  for  the  nation  in  general  are  already  sttfficiently 
nttmerous.  Both  these  classes  are  thrown  back  on  the  public, 
and  sent  to  a  table  where  every  seat  is  pre-occupied.  The  em- 
ployment  lessens  as  the  nttmber  of  men  to  be  employed  is  in- 
creased ;  and  not  merely  in  the  same,  bttt  from  additional  causes 
and  from  the  indirect  consequences  of  those  already  stated,  in  a 
f  ar  greater  ratio.  For  it  may  easily  happen,  that  the  very  same 
change,  which  had  prodttced  this  depression  at  home,  may  from 
equivalent  causes  have  entbarrassed  the  countries  in  commercial 
connection  with  tts.  At  one  and  the  same  time  the  great 
customer  at  home  wants  less,  and  our  customers  abroad  are  able 
to  buy  less.  The  conjoint  action  of  these  circttmstances  will 
furnish,  for  a  mind  capable  of  combining  them,  a  sttfficient  solu- 
tion  of  the  melancholy  fact.  They  cannot  but  occasion  much 
distress,  mttch  obstruction,  and  these  again  in  their  reaction  are 
sttre  to  be  more  than  doubled  by  the  still  greater  and  universal 
alarm,  and  by  the  conseqttent  check  of  confidence  and  enterprise, 
which  they  never  f  ail  to  produce. 
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]\ow  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  these  causet  did  all  ezist  to  « 
very  extraordinary  degrce,  aud  that  they  all  worked  with  united 
strength,  in  the  late  sudden  transition  from  war  to  peace.  It  was 
one  auiong  the  niany  anonialies  of  the  late  war,  that  it  acted,  after 
a  few  years,  as  a  universal  stimnlant.  We  almost  monopolised 
the  commeree  of  the  world.  The  high  wages  of  our  artisans  and 
the  high  prices  of  agricultural  produce  intercirculated.  Leases 
of  no  unusual  length  not  seldoni  enabled  the  provident  and 
thrifty  farmer  to  purchase  the  estate  he  hadrented.  Everywhere 
might  be  seen  roads,  railways,  docks,  canals,  made,  making,  and 
projected;  villages  swelling  into  towus,  while  the  metropolifl 
surruunded  itself,  and  became,  as  it  wei*e,  set  with  new  citie& 
Fiually,  in  spite  of  all  the  waste  and  bavoc  of  a  twenty  years1  war, 
the  population  of  the  empire  was  increased  bymore  than  two 
millions!  The  efforts  and  war-expenditure  of  the  uation,  and  the 
yearly  revenue,  were  augmented  in  the  same  proportion:  and  to 
all  this  we  must  add  a  fact  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  pre- 
sent  question,  that  the  war  did  not,  aswas  usuaUy  the  oase  ba 
former  wars,  die  away  into  a  hmg-expeeted  peaee.  hy  graduaJ 
exhaustion  and  weariness  on  both  sides,  but  plunged  to  its  con- 
clusion  by  a  concentration,  we  mi^-iit  almost  aay  by  a  spasm  oi 
energy,  and  consequently  by  an  anticipation  of  oui"  rea  lurces, 
We  conquered  by  compelling  reversionary  power  into  alliauce 
with  our  existing  and  natnral  strength.  Tlie  first  intoxieation  of 
triumph  having  passed  over.  thia,  our  "  agony  of  glory,"  waa  buo> 
ceeded,  of  courBe,  by  a  general  stiffness  and  relaxation.  The  an- 
tagonist  passions  came  into  plfiy  ;  iinaneial  Bolicitude  waa  blended 
with  constitutional  and  politicaJ  jealousies,  and  both,  alasl  were 
exacerbated  by  personal  Lmprudences,  the  chief  injury  of  which 
consisted  in  their  own  tendency  to  disgusl  and  alienate  the  puhlio 
feeling.  Aml  with  aU  tlii^.  the  onancial  errors  and  prejudicea 
even  of  the  more  educated  classes,  Ln  short,  the  general  want 
or  imperfectiozi  of  clear  views  and  B  Bcdentific  Lnsighl  into  tbe 
fcroe  effects  and  Lnfluencee  of  tazation,  and  the  mode  of  Ltsope- 
ration,  became  now  b  real  misf  ortune,  and  opened  ao  additional 
Bource  of  temporary  embarrassment  Retrenchment  could  no 
Longer  proceed  by  cautious  and  calculated  Bteps;  bul  waa  oom« 
pelled  i"  1  Mi  11%  Eorward,  Like  one  who  crosaing  the  Bands  a1  too 
Late  an  hour  finds  1 1 i m  -<  H"  threatened  bythe  Lnrushof  the  tido, 
CTeverthelesa,  it  waa  a  truth  Busceptible  of  Little  Lesa  thaa 
mathematical  demonstration,  that  the  more,  and  the  more  and» 
deiily,  the  revenue  was  diiiiiiiished  by  the  abandonmeni  otl 
the  war-taxes,  the  gnat.r   would   be   the   disturbance    of  the 
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balance:*  so  that  the  agriculturist,  the  manufacturer,  or  the 
tradesman  (all  in  short  but  annuitants  and  fixed  stipendiaries),  who 
during  the  war  having  paid  as  five  and  fifteen  left  behind,  would 
shortly  have  less  than  ten  after  having  paid  but  two  and  a  half . 

But  there  is  yet  another  circumstance,  which  we  dare  not  pass 
by  unnoticed.  In  the  best  of  times — or  what  the  world  calls 
such— the  spirit  of  commerce  will  occasion  great  fluctuations. 
some  falling  while  others  rise,  and  therefore  in  all  times  there 
will  be  a  large  sum  of  individual  distress.  Trades  likewise  have 
their  seasons,  and  at  all  times  there  is  a  very  considerable  numbev 
of  artificers  who  are  not  employed  on  the  average  more  than 
seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year:  and  the  distress  from  this 
cause  is  great  or  small  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  less  degree 
of  dissipation  and  improvidence  prevailing  among  them.  But 
besides  this,  that  artificial  lif  e  and  vigour  of  trade  and  agriculture 
which  was  produced  or  occasioned  by  the  direct  or  indirect  in- 
fluences  of  the  late  war,  proved  by  no  means  innoxious  in  its 
effects.  Habit  and  the  familiarity  with  outward  advantages, 
which  takes  off  their  dazzle;  sense  of  character;  and  above  all, 
the  counterpoise  of  intellectual  pursuits  and  resources;  are  all 
necessary  preventives  and  antidotes  to  the  dangerous  properties 
of  wealth  and  power  with  the  great  majority  of  mankind.  It  is  a 
painful  subject :  and  I  leave  to  your  own  experience  and  recollec- 
tion  the  assemblage  of  folly,  presumption,  and  extravagance,  that 
followed  in  the  procession  of  our  late  unprecedented  prospeiity  , 

*  The  disturbance  of  this  balance  may  be  him,  and  which  by  law  had  the  preferenee  to 

illustrated  thus :— Suppose  a  great  capitalist  all  other  debts  —  What  would  be  the  conse- 

to  have  founded,  in  a  large  market-town,  a  quence?    The  workmen  are  no  longer  em- 

factory  that  gradually  increasing  employed  ployed,  and  cannot  at  once   pay   up   their 

at  length  from  five  to  six  hundred  workmen ;  arrears  to  the   tradesmen  ;   and  though  the 

and  tliat  he  bud  likewise  a  second  factory  at  a  capitalist  should  funuVh  the  latter  with  goods 

distance  from  the  former  (in  the  Isle  of  Man,  at  balf  price,  and  make  the  same  abatement 

for  instance)  employing  half  that  number,  all  in  their  rent,  these  deductions  would  afford 

of  the  latter  having  been  drafted  from  and  little  present  relief :  while  in  the  meantime 

still  belonging  to  thefirst  parish.     After  some  the  discharged   workmen  from  the    distant 

years  we  may  further  suppose,  that  a  larg;  factory  would  fall  bark  on  the  parish,  and 

proportion  of  the    bouseker-pers  and  trades-  increase   the  general   distress.    The  balance 

people  might   have  a  running  account  with  is  disturbed. — l'ut  the  country  at  large  for 

the    capitalist,   many   with    him,  as   being  the  parishioners,  and  the  government  in  all 

tlieir  landlord,  and  still  more  for  their  stock.  departments  of  expenditure  for  the  capitaiist 

The  workmen  would  in  like  rnanner  be  for  and    his  factories :    and  nearly  such  is  the 

the  greater  part  on  the  books  of  the  trades-  situation  in   which   we  are  placed   by    the 

folks.     As  long  as  tbis  state  of  things  con-  transition  from  the  late  war  to   the  present 

tinued,  all  would  go  on  well — nay,  the  town  peace.      But    the    difference  is    this.      The 

would  be  more  prosperous  wuh   every  in-  town  may  never  recover  its  temporary  pros» 

crease  of  the  factory.     The  balance  is  pre-  perity,  and   the    capitalist  may   spend    his 

aerved.     The  circulations  counterpoise  each  remaining  fortune  in  another  county  ;  but 

other,  or  rather  they  are  neutralized  by  inter-  a  nation,   of  which   the  government   is  an 

fluence.     But  some  sudden    event   leads  or  organic  part  with  perfect  iuterdependem  e  ol 

compels    the  capitalist  to    pnt    down   both  interests,  ran  never  remain  in  a  state  of  de- 

factories  at  once  and  with  little  or  no  warn-  pression  thus  produced,  but  by  its  owu  (ault; 

ing;  and  to  call  in  all  the  monies  owing  to  that  is,  from  moral  causes. 
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the  blind  praetices  and  blinding  passions  of  speculation  in  the 
cominercial  world,  with  the  shoal  of  ostentatious  fooleries  and 
eensual  vices  which  the  sudden  influx  of  wealth  let  in  on  our 
farmers  and  yeornanry.  Now  though  the  whole  mass  of  calamity 
consequent  on  these  aberrations  from  prudence  shovdd  in  all  fair- 
ness  be  attributed  to  the  sufferer's  own  conduct;  yet  when  there 
supervenes  some  one  common  cause  or  occasion  of  distress  which 
pressing  hard  on  many  furnishes  a  pretext  to  all,  this  too  will 
pass  muster  among  its  actual  effects,  and  assume  the  seinblanee 
and  dignity  of  national  calamity.  Eacb  unfortunate  individual 
shares  during  the  hard  tiines  in  the  immunities  of  a  privileged 
order,  as  the  most  tottering  and  ruinous  houses  equally  with 
those  in  best  repair  are  included  in  the  same  brief  after  an  exten- 
sive  fire.  The  change  of  the  moon  will  not  produce  a  change  of 
weather,  except  in  places  where  the  atmosphero  has  from  local 
and  particular  causes  been  predisposed  to  its  influence.  But  the 
former  is  one,  placed  aloft  and  conspicuous  to  all  men  ;  the  latter 
are  many  and  intricate,  and  known  to  few.  Of  course  it  is  tbe 
moon  that  must  bear  the  entire  blame  of  wetsummers  and  Bcantj 
crops.  All  these,  however,  whether  they  are  distresses  common 
to  all  times  alike,  or  though  occasioned  by  the  general  revolution 
and  stagnation,  yet  really  caused  by  personal  improvidence  or 
misconduct,  combine  with  its  peculiar  and  inevitable  effecta  in 
making  the  cup  overflow.  The  latter  class  especially,  as  being  in 
such  cases  always  tbe  most  clamorous  sufferers,  increase  the  evil 
by  swelling  t li<-  alarm. 

Tbe  principaJ  parl  "I'  fche  preceding  expHcation,  bhe  main  «'aused 
of  the  present  exigencies,  are  bo  i>l>\i<ms,  and  lie  so  opeu  fcothc 
common  sense  <>f  niankind,  that  the  labouring  olasses  Baw  tlie 
connection  of  the  change  in  the  timea  witli  the  Bnddennesa  of  the 
peace  as  clearly  as  their  superiors,  and,  being  Leaa  heated  with 
speculatiou.  were in the  firsl  instance  less  sarpxised  at  the  resnlta 
To  a  public  event  <>t'  aniversal  concern  there  will  often  be  more 
attribnted  than  belongs  fco  it ;  bul  aever  in  the  natural  oonrse  of 
human  feelings  will  bhere  be  less,  Thal  bhe  depreasion  begaa 
with  the  peace  would  have  been  of  itself  a  Bufficienl   proof  with 

the  many.  that  it  arose  Erom  the  pe. But  this  opinion  Buited 

ill  with  the  purpoaea  of  Bedition.  The  truth,  thal  oould  no\  be 
precluded,  tnu  I  l"'  removed;  and  "when  the  needy  Bpeaketh 
arighi  "  fche  more  orgent  occasion  ia  there  f or  tho  "wicked  devioe'1 
and  the  "lying  worda."     Where  di  felt,  talea  of  wrong 

and  oppreasion  are  readi|.y  believed,  fco  fche  Bufferer'a  own  diaquiet. 
Rxige  and  revenge  make  the  cheek  pale  and  the  cand  crembls 
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worse  than  even  want  itself :  and  the  cup  of  sorrow  overflows  by 
being  held  unsteadily.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  calrus  the 
mind  in  the  hour  of  bittemess  so  efficaciously  as  the  conviction 
that  it  was  not  within  the  means  of  those  above  us,  or  around  us, 
to  have  prevented  it.  An  influence,  mightier  than  fascination, 
dwells  in  the  stem  eye  of  necessity,  when  it  is  fixed  steadily  on  a 
man :  f or  together  with  the  power  of  resistance,  it  takes  away  its 
agitations  likewise.  This  is  one  mercy  that  always  accompanies 
the  visitations  of  the  Almighty  when  they  are  received  as  such. 
If  therefore  the  sivfferings  of  the  lower  classes  are  to  supply  air 
and  fuel  to  their  passions,  and  are  to  be  perverted  into  instru- 
ments  of  mischief,  they  must  be  attributed  to  causes  that  can  be 
represented  as  removeable;  either  to  individuals  who  had  been 
previously  rendered  unpopular,  or  to  whole  classes  of  men,  accord- 
ing  as  the  immediate  object  of  their  seducers  may  require.  What 
though  nothing  should  be  more  remote  from  the  true  cause  ? 
What  though  the  invidious  charge  should  be  not  only  without 
proof,  but  in  the  face  of  strong  proof  to  the  contrary?  What 
though  the  pretended  remedy  should  have  no  possible  end  but 
that  of  exasperating  the  disease  ?  All  will  be  of  little  or  no  avail 
if  these  truths  have  not  been  administered  beforehand.  When 
the  wrath  is  gone  forth,  the  plague  is  already  begun  (Numbers 
xvi.  46).  Wrath  is  cruel,  and  where  is  there  a  deafness  like  that 
of  an  outrageous  multitude  ?  For  as  the  matter  of  the  fire  is,  so 
it  bumeth.  Let  the  demagogue  but  succeed  in  maddening  the 
crowd,  he  may  bid  defiance  to  demonstration,  and  direct  the  mad- 
ness  against  whom  it  pleaseth  him.  A  slanderous  tongue  has 
disquieted  many,  and  driven  them  f rom  nation  to  nation ;  strong 
cities  hath  it  pulled  down,  and  overthrown  the  houses  of  great 
men.     (Ecclesiasticus  xxviii.  14.) 

We  see  in  every  promiscuous  public  meeting  the  effect  produced 
by  the  bold  assertion  that  the  present  hardships  of  all  classes  are 
owing  to  the  number  and  amount  of  pensions  and  sinecures.  Tet 
from  the  unprecedented  zeal  and  activity  in  the  education  *  of  the 

*  With  all  due  humility  we  contended  that  at  the  very  root,  aud  could  not  grow  or  thrive 

the  war  in  question  had  likewise  its  golden  but  in  intertwine :   and  we  of  (Jreat  Britaln 

Bidc    The  anornalous  occasions  and  stupen-  had    acquired   this  instruction  without  the 

dous  events  of  the  contest  had  roused  us,  stupifying  influences  of  terror  or  actual  cala- 

like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  from  the  clouds ;  mity.    Yet  that  it  had  operated  practically, 

and  as  many  as  were  capable  of  thinking  and  in  a  scale  proportional  to  the  magnitude 

were  roused  to  thought.     It  had  forced  on  of  the  oeeasion,  the  lateand  present  condition 

the  higher  and  middLe  classes— say  rather  on  of  manners  and  intellect  among  the  young 

the  people  at  large,  as  distinguished  from  the  men  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  manly 

mere    populace — the  home   truth,  that  na-  sobriety  of  d-meanour,  the  submission  to  the 

tional    honesty  and    individual  safety.   pri-  routine  of  study  in  almost  all,  and  the  ze*l  in 

vate  morals  and   public   security,  mutuaUy  thepursuit  of  knowledge  and  academicdis- 

jrounded  each  other,  that  they  were  twined  tinction  in  a  large  and  increasing  numbex, 
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poor,  of  the  thousands  that  are  infiained  by,  and  therefore  give 
credit  to,  these  stateinents,  there  are  few  without  a  child  at  home 
who  could  prove  their  iinpossibility  by  the  first  and  simplest  ralei 
of  arithmetic ;  there  is  not  one  perhaps  who,  taken  l>y  himself 
and  in  a  cooler  mood,  would  stand  outagainst  the  simple  .piestion. 
whether  it  was  not  folly  to  suppose  that  the  lowness  of  his 
or  his  want  of  employment  could  be  occasioned  by  the  ciiviuu- 
stance  that  a  sum  (the  whole  of  whieh.  as  far  as  it  is  raised  hy 
taxation,  cannot  take  a  yearly  penny  from  him)  was  dispersed  and 
retunied  into  the  general  circulation  by  annuitants  of  the  treasury 
instead  of  annuitants  of  the  bank.  by  Johu  instead  of  Peter,  how- 
erer  blameable  the  regulation  might  be  in  other  respects  P  What 
then?  the  hypothesis  allows  of  a  continual  reference  to  persons, 
and  to  all  the  uneasy  and  maliguant  passions  which  pcrsonalities 
are  of  all  means  the  best  fitted  to  awaken.  The  grief  itself, 
however  grinding  it  may  be,  is  of  no  avail  to  this  end ;  it  must 
first  be  converted  into  a  grievance.  "Were  theaudienee  composed 
chiefly  of  the  lower  farmers  and  thc  peasantry,  the  same  circum- 
stance  would,  for  the  same  reason,  have  been  attributed  wholly  to 
the  clergy  and  the  system  of  tithes;  as  if  the  corn  would  be  moN 
plentiful  if  the  farmers  paid  their  whole  rent  to  one  man.  instead 
of  paying  nine  parts  to  the  landlords  and  ihc  tenth  to  the  tithe- 
owners!  But  let  the  meeting  be  composed  of  the  manuf acturing 
poor,  and  then  it  is  the  machinery  of  their  employers  tliat  is 
devoted  to  destruction:  though  it  would  not  exceed  the  trnth  if  I 
affirmed  that  to  the  use  and  perfeetion  of  thia  very  machinery  tlic 
majority  of  the  poor  deluded  desl  royera  owe  their  very  ezistenoej 
owe  to  it  tliat  tln-y  cvcr  heheld  the  light  of  hcavcn  ! 


iifTiTii  a  cheering  testlmotry  to  sucb.  aa  wera  Inoendlarlea  were  letting  <i(T  t li<-ir  new  in- 

famlllar  wltb   the  Btate  of  tbe  two  [Jniver-  vented  blue  lighta  and  Bre-rocketa  tn  ever* 

t-itirs  forty,  or  eyen  thirty,  yean  ago,  «iiii  directioa      rhi    wish  sprang  up  and 

tbemoral  contrasl  whicb  they  preaented  at  throughoul  Kngland   Ihat  evi 

tbe  closeoi  the  last,  and  during  tbeformer  Bhoaldbe  able  to  read  hhi  Blble, and  bave  I 

balf  ol  the  preeenl  reign;  whlle  a] f  of  Blble of  hls own  to  read,     rhe  general  wbfl 

iter  power,  and  opentotl baerva-  organized  Itsell   into   act  and  plan     ■  dJaj 

tlon  "I  nli  men,  la  Buppued  by  the  pred I-  covery,  tbe  living  educl  nl  one  greal  man 

n.uii   anxiety  i rnlng  the  edncatlon  and  genluaand  benevolencc,  rendered  the  execn* 

principl  lldren  in  all  the  lenpect-  don  practicable and  eveneaay;  and  thegod> 

able  classee  ol  th mmantty,  and  tbenn-  Like  Idea  began  and  le  proceeding  t^ 

exampled  aale,  in  conaeque "i  the  veiy  ttaell     Itharapidiiy  yel  itedfastneM  wbJol 

nnmenme  large  and  mnaU  volumea  composed  nothiog  could  make  poasible  01  credlble  bvl 

or  oomptled   foi    tbe   osi    ol    parents,    tfor  such  a  con victlon  effected  by  an  experience •• 

b  tnfluence    atop,    We  itrange  and  awful,  and  acting  on  that  voluna 

bad  been  compelted   to  knovi  and  feel  thal  teer  splrit,  that  instinct  ol  fervid  yetorderW 

iin-  tlmes  in  whlch  we  had  lo  act  or  luffer  co-operatlon,  whfch  mosl  of  our  honourabM 

werethi  i  itton,  and  fearful  ch  I   tiogulshes,  secure»,  enrichea, 

ovldenci  hadbei  itthecoetol  onr  itrengthena,   and    elevatea    the    people   of 

nntortunate  ni     •  nd  Qreat  Britain       From  on  Ettay  oytna-M 

Ignoram  population  waa  a  magazlni  oi  com  thor,j/tMishctt  in  tlit  c>iurier,july,\n\i.\ 
buatibii  s  lerl    roofieaa,  whlle   madmni  and 
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Even  so  it  is  with  the  capitalists  and  storekeepers,  who,  by 
spreading  the  dearness  of  provisions  over  a  larger  space  and  time, 
prevent  searcity  from  becoming  real  famine,  the  frightful  lot  at 
certain  and  not  distant  intervals  of  our  less  commercial  fore- 
fathers.  These  men,  by  the  mere  instinct  of  self-interest,  are  not 
alone  birds  of  warning  that  prevent  waste,  but,  as  the  raven  of 
EHjah,  they  bring  supplies  from  afar.  But  let  the  incendiary 
spirit  have  rendered  them  birds  of  ill  omen,  and  it  is  well  if  the 
deluded  malcontents  can  be  restrained  from  levelling  at  them 
missiles  more  alarming  than  the  curse  of  the  unwise  that  alighteth 
not.  "  There  be  three  things  (says  the  wise  son  of  Sirach)  that 
mine  heart  feareth,  the  slander  of  a  city,  the  gathering  together 
of  an  unruly  nrultitude,  and  a  false  accusation :  all  these  are  worse 
than  death."  But  all  these  are  the  arena,  and  the  chosen  weapons 
of  demagogues.  Wretches !  they  woidd  without  remorse  detract 
the  hope  that  is  the  subUming  and  expanding  warmth  of  public 
credit,  destroy  the  public  credit  that  is  the  vital  air  of  national 
industry,  convert  obstruction  into  stagnation,  and  make  grass 
grow  in  the  exchange  and  the  market-place ;  if  so  they  might 
but  goad  ignorance  into  riot,  and  fanaticism  into  rebellion  !  They 
would  snatch  the  last  morsel  from  the  poor  man's  lips  to  make 
him  curse  the  government  in  his  heart — alas !  to  fall  at  length 
either  ignominiously  beneath  the  strength  of  the  outraged  law,  or 
(if  God  in  His  anger,  and  f or  the  punishment  of  general  depravity, 
should  require  a  severer  and  more  extensive  retribution)  to  perish 
still  more  lamentably  among  the  victims  of  its  weakness. 

Thus,  then,  I  have  answered  at  large  to  the  first  of  the  three 
questions  proposed  as  the  heads  and  divisions  of  this  address.  I 
am  well  aware  that  our  demagogues  are  not  the  only  empirics 
who  have  tampered  with  the  case.  But  I  felt  unwilling  to  pufc 
the  mistakes  of  scioHsm,  or  even  those  of  vanity  and  self-interest, 
in  the  same  section  with  crime  and  guilt.  What  is  omitted  here 
will  find  its  place  elsewhere,  the  more  readily  that,  having  been 
tempted  by  the  fouhiess  of  the  ways  to  turn  for  a  short  space  out 
of  my  direct  path,  I  have  encroached  already  on  the  second  ques- 
tion ;  that,  namely,  which  respects  the  ultimate  causes  and  imme- 
diate  occasions  of  the  complaint. 

The  latter  part  of  this  problem  I  appear  to  myself  to  have 
solved  fully  and  satisfactorily.  To  those  who  deem  any  further 
or  deeper  research  superfluous,  I  must  content  myself  with  ob- 
serving  that  I  have  never  heard  it  denied  that  there  is  more  than 
a  sufficiency  of  food  in  existence.  I  have,  at  least,  met  with  no 
proof  that  there  is  or  has  been  any  scarcity  either  in  the  materiaia 

2   D 
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of  all  necessary  comf  orts,  or  any  lack  of  strengtli,  skill,  and  m« 
dustry  to  prepare  them.  If  we  saw  a  nian  in  health  pinin  g  at  a 
full  table  because  there  was  not  "  the  savoury  meat  there  which 
he  loved"  and  had  expected,  the  wanton  delay  or  negligence  of  the 
messeuger  would  be  a  complete  answer  to  our  inquiries  after  the 
occasion  of  this  sullenness  or  inappetence;  but  the  cause  of  it 
we  should  be  tempted  to  seek  in  the  man's  own  undisciplined 
temper,  or  habits  of  self -indulgence.  So  f ar  from  agreeing  there- 
fore  with  those  who  find  the  causes  in  the  occasions,  I  think  the 
half  of  the  question  already  solved  of  very  unequal  hnportance 
with  that  which  yet  remains  for  solution. 

The  immediate  occasions  of  the  existing  distress  may  be  cor- 
rectly  given  with  no  groater  dimculty  than  would  attend  any 
other  series  of  known  historic  facts;  but  toward  the  discover» 
of  its  true  seat  and  sources  I  can  but  offer  a  humble  contribution. 
They  appear  to  me,  however,  resolvable  into  the  overbalance  *  of 
the  commercial  spirit  in  consequence  of  the  absence  or  weakness 
of  the  counter-weights  ;  this  overbalance  considered  as  displaying 
itself,  1,  in  the  commercial  world  itself;  2,  in  the  agricultural; 
3,  in  the  govemment ;  and,  4,  in  the  combined  influence  of  all 
three  on  the  more  numerous  and  labouring  classes. 

Of  the  natnral  counter-forces  to  the  impetus  of  trade,  the  first 
that  presents  itself  to  my  mind  is  the  ancient  feeling  of  rank  and 
ancestry,  comparedwith  our  present  self-complacent  triumph  <>ver 
these  supposed  prejudices.  ~Not  that  titles  and  the  rights  of  pre- 
cedence  are  pursued  by  us  with  less  eageniess  than  by  our  fore- 
fathers.  The  contrary  is  the  case;  and  for  this  very  cause, 
becaose  they  inspire  less  reverence.  In  the  old  times  they  wem 
valned  by  the  possessors  and  revered  by  the  people  as  distinction| 
of  nature,  which  the  crown  itself  could  only  ornament,  but  not 
give.  Like  the  stars  in  heaven,  their  influeuce  wa8  widVr  ;ind 
more  general,  because  for  the  mass  of  mankind  there  was  no  hnpe 
>>f  reaching,  and  therefore  no  desire  to  appropriate  them.  That 
ni.Miy  evilfi  as  well  as  mlvanlages  accompanied  this  statc  .>t'  thingl 
ani  w.ll  aware:  and  likewise  that  many  of  the  latter  have  be- 

•I    entreal    attentlon   \*>  tho   word   otxr-  ministor  or  of  a  rablnct  to  say  tn  thi 

My  opinions  would  bo  grcatly  mis-  of    national    tendcncy,   stay    hcrc  !    or   11«  ««r 

i  i]>[H)S't)  tu  tbinlc    h"S-  tlicrc  !      Iho  ixccss  ivm   inily  h<- rcnn 

tllely  ol    the  sp  to  whlch  I  thc  ^1"«  projrri  t,  ihc  inlln.  ncet 

m  "l  inir  actual  of  rcligion,  and   irn  listiblc  cvcnt*  guidcd  by 

frcedom  limcn,  and  not  mcrely  1'rovidenre.    In   thc   noinU    cven,   wbich  I 

as  lando  have  pr»'sumc<l  t<i  blaiae,  by  i 

•  il  oui   •  '11   more  mrnl    I   ititr-n<1  all  tli>-  direet«rs  ol 

anxiously  would  I  <ru.ird  aftainsl  Ibe    u  pi.  ion  powcr,  thal  i~.  Uie  prent  eslales  ni   il 

i  :  .«.  i   inp.iral  aml  spirilual,  and  not  only  tbc  I ' <r- 

jf  iudi-.    .  DOt  iii  Ibc  power  of  •  liauient,  bul  all  Uie  cleuienU  ol  i'urli.iiui  nL 
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eome  incornpatible  witli  far  more  important  blessings.  It  would 
therefore,  be  sickly  affectation  to  suspend  the  thankfulness  dw 
f or  our  immunity  from  the  one,  in  an  idle  regret  for  the  loss  of 
the  other.  But  however  true  this  may  be,  and  whether  the  good 
or  the  evil  preponderated,  still  it  acted  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
grosser  superstition  for  wealth.  Of  the  efficiency  of  this  counter- 
influence  we  can  offer  negative  proof  only :  and  for  this  we  need 
only  look  back  on  the  deplorable  state  of  Holland  in  respect  of 
patriotisni  and  public  spirit  at  and  before  the  commencement  oi 
the  French  Revolution. 

The  Limits  and  proportions  of  this  address  aliow  little  more 
than  a  bare  reference  to  this  point.  The  same  restraint  I  must 
impose  on  myself  in  the  following.  For  imder  this  head  I  include 
the  general  neglect  of  all  the  austerer  studies ;  the  long  and 
ominous  eclipse  of  philosophy ;  the  usurpation  of  that  venerable 
name  by  physical  and  psychological  empiricisni ;  and  the  non- 
existence  of  a  leamed  and  philosophic  public,  which  is  perhaps 
the  only  innoxious  form  of  an  invperivm  in  imperio,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  only  form  which  is  not  directly  or  indirectly  en- 
couraged.  So  great  a  risk  do  I  inciu-  of  malignant  interpretation, 
and  the  assertion  itself  is  so  likely  to  appear  paradoxical  even  to 
men  of  candid  minds,  that  I  should  have  passed  over  this  point, 
most  important  as  I  know  it  to  be,  but  that  it  will  be  found 
stated  more  at  large,  with  all  its  proofs,  in  a  work  on  the  point  of 
publication.  The  fact  is  simply  this.  We  have — lovers  shall  I 
entitle  them  ? — or  must  I  not  rather  hazard  the  introduction  of 
their  own  phrases,  and  say,  amateurs  or  dilettanti,  as  musicians, 
botanists,  florists,  mineralogists,  and  antiquarians  ?  Nor  is  it 
denied  that  these  are  ingenuous  pursuits,  and  such  as  become 
men  of  rank  and  fortune.  Neither  in  these  nor  in  any  other  points 
do  I  complain  of  any  excess  in  the  pursuits  themselves ;  but  of 
that  which  arises  from  the  deficiency  of  the  counterpoise.  The 
effect  is  the  same.  Every  work  which  can  be  made  use  of  either 
to  immediate  profit  or  immediate  pleasure ;  every  work  which 
falls  in  with  the  desire  of  acquiring  wealth  suddenly,  or  which 
can  gratify  the  senses,  or  pamper  the  still  more  degrading  appe- 
tite  for  scandal  and  personal  defamation,  is  sure  of  an  appro- 
priate  circulation.  But  neither  philosophy  nor  theology,  in  thc 
strictest  sense  of  the  words,  can  be  said  to  have  even  a  public 
existence  among  us.  I  feel  assured  that  if  Plato  hiniself  were  to 
return  and  renew  his  sublime  lucubrations  in  the  metropoKs  of 
Great  Britain,  a  handicraftsman  from  a  laboratory,  who  had  just 
saeceeded  in  disoxydating  an  earth,  would  be  thought  fai   the 
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more  respectable,  nay,  the  ruore  illustrious,  person  of  tlie  two. 
Nor  will  it  be  the  least  drawback  frorn  his  honours  that  he  had 
never  even  asked  Limself  what  law  of  universal  being  nature 
uttered  in  this  phenomenon :  while  the  character  of  a  visionarji 
wonld  be  the  sole  remuneration  of  the  man  who,  from  the  insight 
into  that  law,  had  previously  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  tbe 
fact.  As  to  that  which  passes  with  us  under  the  name  of  meta- 
physics,  philosophic  elements,  and  the  like,  I  refer  every  man  of 
refiection  to  the  contrast  bctween  the  present  times  and  those 
shortly  after  the  restoration  of  ancient  literature.  In  tho  latter 
we  find  the  greatest  men  of  the  age,  statesmen,  warriors,  mo- 
narchs,  architects,  in  closest  intercourse  with  philosophy.  I  neei 
only  mention  the  names  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  Picus,  Count 
Mirandola,  Ficinus,  and  Politian;  the  abstruse  subjects  of  their 
discussion,  and  the  importance  attached  to  them,  as  tbe  requiaiii 
qualifications  of  men  placed  by  Providence  as  guides  and  goven 
nors  of  their  fellow-creatures.  If  this  be  undeniable,  equalM 
notorious  is  it  tbat  at  present  the  more  effective  a  man's  talenffl 
are,  and  the  more  likely  he  is  to  be  useful  and  distinguished  in 
the  highest  situations  of  public  life,  the  earlier  does  he  show  his 
aversion  to  the  metaphysics  and  the  books  of  metaphysical  specuji 
lation  which  are  placed  before  him :  though  they  conic  with  tlie 
recommendation  of  being  so  many  triumphs  of  modern  good 
sense  over  the  schools  of  ancient  philosopby.  Dante,  Petrarohj 
Spenser,  Sir  Pbilip  Sidney.  Algemon  Sidney,  Milton,  and  Barrow. 
were  Platonists.  But  all  the  men  of  genius  with  whom  it  lias 
been  my  fortune  to  oonverse,  cither  prof ess  to  know  nothing  <■ 
the  preseni  syertems  or  to  despise  them.  It  would  be  equallj 
nnjusl  and  UTational  to  Beek  the  solution  "i'  this  difference  in  the 
men  ;  and  if  aot,  it  can  be  found  only  in  the  philosophic  Bybtemi 
themselves.  And  bo  in  truth  it  is.  The  living  of  former  agtf 
communed  gladly  with  a  life-breathing  philosophy.  The  living  o{ 
the  pr<   eni  age  wiaely  leave  the  dead  to  take  care  of  the  dead. 

Bui  whatever  the  causea  may  be,  the  resuli   is  bcfore  our 
A  ii  •    •  •       in  our  attachmeni  totemporal  and  personal  objei  : 

ateracted  only  by  a  pre-occupation  of  tbe  intellect  and  tlie 
affections  with  permanent,  universal,  and  eteraal  truths.  I-''t  110 
nian  enter,  said  Plato,  who  bas  noi  previcmsly  disciplined  his 
ruind  by  geomel  ry.  Ee  considered  this  science  as  the  fii's1  puriffl 
cat  ion  of  t  Ik'  bouI,  by  abstracting  the  attentiou  from  the  accidentl 
<il'  t  h.  \\'.'  too  teacb  geomei  vy  ;  but  t  hat  t  bere  may  be  nu 

dangi  of  the  pupil's  becoming  too  abstract  in  bis  conceptions,  q 
has  been  not  oniy  proposed,  but  the  proposal  bas  been  adoptefl 
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that  it  should  be  taught  by  wooden  diagrams !  It  pains  me  to 
remember  with  wbat  applause  a  work,  tbat  placed  tbe  indactious 
of  modern  cheinistiy  in  tbe  same  rank  with  tbe  demonstrations 
of  matbematical  science,  was  received  even  in  a  matbematical 
university.  I  must  not  permit  myself  to  say  more  on  tbis  subje-ct, 
desirous  as  I  am  of  sbowing  tbe  importance  of  a  pbilosopbic 
class,  and  of  evincing  tbat  it  is  of  vital  utibty,  and  even  an  essen- 
tial  element  in  tbe  coruposition  of  a  civilized  community.  It  must 
suffice  tbat  it  bas  been  explained  in  wbat  respect  tbe  pursuit  of 
trutb  for  its  own  sake,  and  tbe  reverence  yielded  to  its  professors, 
bas  a  tendency  to  calm  or  counteract  tbe  pursuit  of  wealtb  ;  and 
tbat  tberefore  a  counter-force  is  wanting  wberever  pbilosopby  is 
degraded  in  tbe  estimation  of  society.  Wbat  are  you  (a  pbilo- 
sopber  was  once  asked)  in  consequence  of  your  admiration  of 
tbese  abstruse  speculations  ?  He  answered :  Wbat  I  am,  it  does 
not  become  me  to  say  ;  but  wbat  tbousands  are  wbo  despise  tbem, 
and  even  pride  tbemselves  on  tbeir  ignorance,  I  see — and  tremble ! 
Tbere  is  a  third  influence,  alternately  our  spur  and  our  curb, 
without  which  all  the  pursuits  and  desires  of  man  must  either 
exceed  or  fall  short  of  tbeir  just  rneasure.  Need  I  add  that  I 
mean  the  influence  of  religion  ?  I  speak  of  that  sincere,  that 
entire  interest  in  the  undivided  faith  of  Christ  whicb  demands 
tbe  first-fruits  of  the  whole  man,  his  affections  no  less  than  bis 
outward  acts,  bis  understanding  equally  with  his  feelings.  For 
be  assured,  never  yet  did  there  exist  a  full  faith  in  the  divine 
Word  (by  wbom  not  immortality  alone,  but  Hght  and  immortality, 
were  brought  into  the  world)  wbich  did  not  expand  the  intellect 
while  it  purified  tbe  heart ;  wbich  did  not  multiply  the  aims  and 
objects  of  tbe  mind,  while  it  fixed  and  simpHfied  those  of  the 
desires  and  passions.  If  acquiescence  without  insight ;  if  warmth 
witbout  Hght ;  if  an  immnnity  f rom  doubt  given  and  guaranteed 
by  a  resolute  ignorance ;  if  the  habit  of  taking  for  granted  the 
words  of  a  cateclnsm,  remembered  or  forgotten ;  if  a  sensation  of 
positiveness  substituted,  I  will  not  say  for  certainty,  but  for  that 
cabn  assurance  tbe  very  means  and  conditions  of  which  it  super- 
sedes ;  if  a  bebef  tbat  seeks  the  darkness,  and  yet  strikes  no  root, 
immovable  as  tbe  limpet  from  its  rock,  and  like  the  limpet  fixed 
there  by  mere  force  of  adbesion ; — if  these  suffice  to  make  us 
Christians,  in  what  inteUigible  sense  could  our  Lord  have  an- 
nounced  it  as  the  beight  and  consummation  of  the  signs  and 
lniracles  whicb  attested  His  divinity  tbat  the  Gospel  was  preached 
to  tbe  poor  ?  In  what  sense  could  the  Apostle  affirm  that  beHevers 
hare  received,  not  indeed  the  wisdom  of  this  world  tbat  comes  to 
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nought,  but  the  wisdoru  of  God,  that  we  inight  know  and  compre- 
liend  the  things  that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God?  or  that  every 
Christian,  in  proportion  as  he  is  indeed  a  Christian,  has  received 
the  Spirit  that  searcheth  all  things,  yea  the  deep  things  of  God 
himself  ? — on  what  grounds  could  the  Apostle  denounce  even  the 
sincerest  fervour  of  spirit  as  defective,  where  it  does  not  bring 
forth  fruits  in  the  understanding  ?  *  Or  again,  if  to  believe  were 
en<  »ugh,  why  are  we  commanded  by  another  Apostle  that,  "  besides 
this,  giving  all  diligence  we  should  add  to  our  faith  mauly  energy, 
and  to  mauly  euergy  knowledge  "  ?  Is  it  not  especially  significant 
tbat,  in  the  divine  economy  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  the  peculiar  office  of  Redemption  is  attributed  to  theWord, 
that  is,  to  the  iutelligential  wisdom  whieh  from  all  eternity  is  with 
God,  and  is  God?  that  in  Him  is  life,  and  the  life  is  the  light 
of  menp 

In  the  present  day  we  hear  much,  and  from  mcn  of  various 
creeds,  of  the  plainness  and  simpHcity  of  the  Christian  religion : 
and  a  strange  abuse  has  beeu  made  of  these  words,  often  indeed 
with  no  ill  intention,  but  still  oftener  by  men  who  would  fain  trans- 
form  the  necessity  of  bekeving  in  Christ  into  a  recommendation 
to  believe  Him.  The  advocates  of  the  latter  scheme  grew  out  of  a 
sect  that  were  called  Socinians,  but  having  succeeded  in  disbeliev- 
ing  far  beyoud  the  last  footmarks  of  the  Sociui.  have  chosen  to 
designate  themselves  by  the  name  of  Unitarians.  But  this  is  a 
word  which,  in  tts  proper  sense,  can  belong  only  to  their  antago^ 
nists  :  for  unity  or  unition,  and  indistinguishable  unicity  or  one- 
ness,  are  incompatible  terms:  while,  in  the  exclusive  sense  in 
which  they  mean  fche  name  to  be  onderatood,  it  is  a  presumptuoua 
boast,  and  an  uncharitable  calumny.  Their  true  designatioQj 
which  simply  expresses  ;i  Bacl  admitted  on  all  si<les,  would  be  thal 
of  Psilanthropist.s.f  or  assertors  of  the  mere  humanity  <>f  Chrisfl 
It  is  the  interest  of  those  men  to  speak  of  the  Christian  religioo 
as  comprised  in  a  fewplain  doctrines,  and  containing  nothing 
ii)!  Lntelligible,  at  the  firsl  bearing.  t<>  m« -n  of  tliciKin-owest  capa- 
cities.  Well,  1 1 1« -i i  ii  ini'_;-lii  be  replied),  we  are  disposed  to  plaoi 
a  full  reliance  on  the  veracity  of  tbe  greal  Pounder  of  tlu- Chris- 
ti.ni  religion,  and  likewise  -whicb  is  more  than  you  yourselvel 

•  Brethron,  be  Dotchildrcn  In  ondcrstand-  nnity  and  satnenoss,  was  among  the  elemen* 

log:  howbdt,  in  chlldren,  bul  ol  n lil  logtclons;  and  tln 

lin^  be  iii'  D,  i  m^  groundcd  "ti  tho  confusion  of  tti^-aa 

■f  New  tbings  justlfy  new  terms     tfovit  in  termn  havi    becn   nbly  cxposcd  by  Leibntt% 

:.                                          .i             g  re.     Wc  In   bis  crltique  on  Wis  owatius,  the  acutest, 

iii  vi  r  spcak  of  Ihe  iiinty  <ii  attt  icl    n  oi   ol  perhap  .  ol  oll  the  lcarned  Soclnian  di>  m<*. 

tin-  uuity  nf  repaiflon;   bnl  "i   the  unity  ol  when  Socinlau  divines  were  undoualily  cmu 

ii  .iini  rcpulsiun  In  i                    pna-  oi  loaraing. 
ci-       ii).    [jinmitiil    dlva  Itj   ■•!    thi    klMi 
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are  on  aU  occasions  wiliing  to  admit — on  the  accuracy  and  com- 
petence  of  the  writers  who  first  recorded  His  acts  and  sayings. 
We  have  leamed  from  you  whom — and  we  now  wish  to  hear 
from  you  what — we  are  to  believe.  The  answer  is:  the  actual 
occurrence  of  an  extraordinary  event,  as  recorded  by  the  biogra- 
phers  of  Jesus,  in  confirniation  of  doctrines,  without  the  previous 
belief  of  which  no  man  would,  or  rather,  according  to  St.  PauTs 
declaration,  could  become  a  convert  to  Christianity ;  doctrines 
which  it  is  certain  that  Christfs  immediate  disciples  believed,  not 
less  confidently  before  they  had  acknowledged  His  mission  than 
they  did  af terwards.  Religion  and  politics,  they  tell  us,  require  but 
the  application  of  a  common  sense,  which  every  man  possesses,  to 
a  subject  in  which  every  man  is  concemed.  "  To  be  a  musician, 
an  orator,  a  painter,  or  even  a  good  mechanician,  presupposes 
genius ;  to  be  an  excellent  artisan  or  mechanic  requires  more  than 
an  average  degree  of  talent ;  but  to  be  a  legislator  or  a  theologian, 
or  both  at  once,  demands  nothing  but  common  sense."  *  Now  we 
willingly  admit  that  nothing  can  be  necessary  to  the  salvation  of 
a  Christian  which  is  not  in  his  power.  For  siick,  therefore,  as 
have  neither  the  opportunity  nor  the  capacity  of  leaming  more, 
sufficient,  doubtless,  will  be  the  belief  of  those  plain  truths,  and 
the  fulfilment  of  those  commands,  which  to  be  incapable  of  under- 
etanding  is  to  be  a  man  in  appearance  only.  But  ever  to  this 
scanty  creed  the  disposition  of  faith  must  be  added  :  and  let  it  not 
be  forgotten  that,  though  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  under- 
stand  a  code  of  belief,  four-fifths  of  which  consists  in  avowals  of 
disbelief,  and  the  remainder  in  traths  concerning  which  (in  this 
country  at  least)  a  man  must  have  taken  pains  to  leam  to  have 
any  doubt ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  reconcile  this  code  of 
negatives  with  the  declarations  of  the  Christian  Scriptures.  On 
the  contrary,  it  requires  all  the  resources  of  verbal  criticism,  and 
all  the  perverse  subtlety  of  special  pleading,  to  work  out  a  plau- 
sible  semblance  of  correspondency  between  them.  It  must,  how- 
ever,  be  conceded,  that  a  man  may  consistently  spare  himself 
the  trouble  of  the  attempt,  and  leave  the  New  Testament  unread, 
after  he  has  once  thoroughly  persuaded  himself  that  it  can  teach 
him  nothing  of  any  real  importance  that  he  does  not  already 
know.  St.  Paul  indeed  thought  otherwise.  For  though  he  too 
teaches  us,  that  in  the  religion  of  Christ  there  is  miik  f or  babes ; 

*  The    Friend,    vol.  i.     As    the    original  the  British  Essayists :  if  indeed  a  work,   a 

work,  of  which  but  a  small  number  of  coples  great  part  of  which  is  new  in  substance,  and 

were  printed  on  stamped  sheets,  and  sent  to  the  whole  in  form  and  arrangement,  can  be 

the  subscribers  by  the  post,  is  not  to  be  pro-  described  as  an  edition  of  the  former.     (This 

cured,  the  reference  is  made  to  the  edition  reference  will  be  found   at  p.  133  in  Bohni 

now  printing,  in  three  volumes,  of  the  size  of  Standard  Library  editiun  of  The  Friend.) 
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yet  lie  infornis  us  at  the  sanie  time  that  tliere  is  meat  for  stront» 
men !  and  to  the  like  purpose  one  of  the  Fathers  has  observed, 
that  in  the  New  Testament  there  are  shallows  where  the  lanib 
may  ford,  and  depths  where  the  elephant  must  swini.  The 
Apostle  exhorts  the  followers  of  Christ  to  the  contiuual  study  of 
the  new  religion,  on  the  ground  that  in  the  mystery  of  Christ, 
which  in  other  ages  was  not  made  known  to  the  sons  of  men,  and 
in  the  riches  of  Christ,  which  no  research  could  exhaust,  there 
were  contained  all  the  treasures  of  knowledge  and  wisdom. 
Accordingly,  in  that  earnestness  of  spirit  which  his  own  personal 
experience  of  the  truth  inspired,  he  pra}rs  with  a  solemn  and  a 
ceremonious  fervour  that.  being  "  strengthened  with  might  in  the 
inner  man,  they  may  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints  what 
is  the  breadth  and  length  and  depth  aml  heighfof  that  living 
principle,  at  once  the  giver  and  the  gift !  of  that  anointing  1'aith, 
which  in  endless  evolution  "  teaches  us  of  all  tlnngs,  and  ia 
truth  !"  For  all  things  are  but  parts  and  forms  of  its  progressive 
manifestation,  and  every  new  knowledge  but  a  new  organ  of 
sense  and  insight  into  this  one  all-inclusive  verity,  which,  still 
filling  the  vcssel  of  the  understanding,  still  dilates  it  to  a  capacity 
of  yet  other  and  yet  greater  truths,  and  thus  makes  the  soul  feel 
its  poverty  by  the  very  amplitude  of  its  present,  and  fche  immear 
sity  of  its  reversionary,  wealth.  All  truth  Lndeed  is  simple,  and 
needs  no  extrinsic  ornainent.  Andthemore  profound  tlir  truth 
is,  the  more  simple:  for  the  whule  labour  and  building-up  <>f 
knowledge  is  but  one  eontinued  process  of  siinplitication.  But  I 
cannot  comprehend  in  whai  ordinary  sense  of  the  worda  tlic 
properties  of  plainness  and  simplicity  can  1»'  applied  to  the 
Pr<i]ihcts,  or  to  tlie  writin^s  nf  St .  John,  or  to  the  epistles  of  St. 
Paul;  or  v.  hat  can  have  so  marvellously  Lmproved  the  capacity  ol 
our  laity  beyond  the  same  classof  persons  among  the  primitire 
Ohristiansj  who,  as  we  are  told  by  a  fellow  apostle,  found  in  tlic 
writings  last-mentioned  many  passages  hard  to  be  under 
which  the  unlearned,  as  weU  as  the  unstable,  were  in  danger  oi 
wresting  and  misinterpreting.  I  can  weU  understand,  howeveii 
whai  lb  and  has  been  the  practical  consequence  of  this  notion. 
It  is  tliis  very  consequence,  indeed,  that  occasioned  the  preced* 
iiiLr  remarks,  makes  them  pertinenl  t"  my  pre  eni  .ubject,  and 
gives  them  b  place  in  the  train  of  argumenl  requisite  for  its 
Ulustration.  Por  \\liat  need  of  any  after-recuireace  to  the 
aources  of  information  concerning  a  religion,  the  whole  contentn 
of  which  can  bethoroughly  aoquired  ai  once  and  in  a  few  hours? 
An  oocasional  remembrancing  may,  perhaps,  I     expedient;  but 
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wliat  object  of  study  can  a  man  propose  to  himseli  in  a  inatter  of 
which  he  knows  all  that  can  be  known,  all  at  least  that  it  is  of 
use  to  know  ?  Like  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  its  few  plain 
and  obvious  truths  may  hourly  serve  the  man's  purposes,  yet 
never  once  occupy  his  thoughts.  But  it  is  impossible  that  the 
affections  should  be  kept  constant  to  an  object  which  gives  no 
employment  to  the  understanding.  The  energies  of  the  intellect, 
increase  of  insight,  and  enlarging  views,  are  necessary  to  keep 
alive  the  substantial  faith  in  the  heart.  They  are  the  appointed 
fuel  to  the  sacred  fire.  In  the  state  of  perfection  all  other  facul- 
ties  may,  perhaps,  be  swallowed  up  in  love ;  but  it  is  on  the  wings 
of  the  Cherubim,  which  the  ancient  Hebrew  doctors  interpreted  as 
meaning  the  powers  and  efforts  of  the  intellect,  that  we  must  first 
be  borne  up  to  the  "pure  empyrean":  and  it  must  be  seraphs 
and  not  the  hearts  of  poor  mortals  that  can  burn  unfuelled  and 
self-fed.  "  Give  me  understanding  (exclaimed  the  royal  Psalmist) 
and  I  shall  observe  Thy  law  with  my  whole  heart.  Teach  me 
knowledge  and  good  judgment.  Thy  commandment  is  exceeding 
broad  :  O  how  I  love  Thy  law  !  it  is  my  meditation  all  the  day. 
The  entrance  of  Thy  words  giveth  light,  it  giveth  understanding 
to  the  simple.  I  prevented  the  dawning  of  the  morning :  mine 
eyes  prevent  the  night-watches,  that  I  might  meditate  upon  Thy 
word."  Now  where  the  very  contrary  of  this  is  the  opinion  of 
many,  and  the  practice  of  most,  what  results  can  be  expected  but 
those  which  are  actually  presented  to  us  in  our  daily  experience  ? 
There  is  one  class  of  men*  who  read  the  Scriptures,  when  they 

*  Whetber  it  be  on  the  increase,  as  a  sect,  (rari   nantes  in  gurgite  vasto)  bear  to  the 

is  doubtful.    But  it  is  admitted  by  all — nay,  negative  (that   is,  their  belief  to  their  dis- 

strange  as  it  may  seem,  made  a  matter  of  belief),  it  will  be  an  act  of  kindness  to  the 

boast — that  the  number  of  its  secret  adhe-  unwary  to  bring  together  the  forrner  under 

rents,  outwardly  of  other  denominations,  is  one  point  of  view.     This  is  done  in  the  fol- 

tenfold  greater  than  that  of  its  avowed  and  lowing  catalogue,  the  greater  part  if  not  the 

incorporated  followers.      And  truly,  in  our  whole  of  which  may  be  authenticated  froni 

cities  and  great  manufacturing  and  commer-  the  writings  of  Mr.  Belsham. 

cial  towns,  among  lawyers  and  such  of  the  1.  They  believe  in  one  God,  professing  to 

tradesfolk   as  are  the    ruling    members    in  differ  from  other  Christians  only  in  holding 

book-clubs,  I  am  inclined  to  fear  that  this  the  Deity  to  be  unipersonal,  tbe  Father  alone 

has  not  been  asserted  without  good  ground.  being   God,  the  Son  a  mere,  though   an  in- 

For  Socinianism  in  its  present  form,  consist-  spired  and  highly  gifted,  man,  and  the  Holy 

ing  almost  wholly  in  attack  and  imagined  de-  Spirit  either  a  synonym  of  God,  or  of  the 

tection,  has  a  particular  charm  for  what  are  divine  agency,  or  of  its  effects. 

called  shrewd,  knowing  men.     Besides,  the  2.  They  believe  men's  actions  necessitated, 

vain  and  half-educated,  wliose  Christian  and  and   consistently  with   this   afrtrm   that  the 

Eurnarues  in  the  title  pages  of  our  Magazines,  Christian  religion  (i.e.  their  view  of  it)  pre- 

Lady's  Diaries,  &c.  are  the  successors  of  the  cludes  all  remorse  for  our  sins,  they  being  a 

shame-faced     Critos,     Phileleutheroses,     and  present  calamity,  but  not  guilt. 

Philaletheses    in   the    time    of    our    grand-  3.  They  believe  the  Gospels,  though  not 

fathers,  will  be  something:   and  now  that  written    by    inspiration,    to    be    authentic 

Deism  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  Socinianism  histories  on   the  whole :  though  with   some 

has  swept  up  its  refuse.    As  the  main  success  additions  and  interpolations.     And  on  the 

of  this  sect  is  owing  to  the  small  proportion  authority  of  these   writiugs,   confirmed    l>y 

which  the  aflirmative  articies  of  their  faith  other  evidence,  they  believe  in  the  Resurn» 
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do  read  thern,  in  order  to  pick  and  choose  their  f  aith ;  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  for  the  purpose  of  plucking  away  live-asunder, 
as  it  were,  from  the  divine  organism  of  the  Bible,  textuary  mor- 


tion    of   the  Man,  Jesus  Christ,   from    the 
dead. 

4.  On  the  historic  credibility  of  this  event 
they  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
which  in  their  opinion  is  the  whole  man,  at 
the  lastday:  and  differ  from  other  churches 
in  this  only,  that  while  oth.-r  Chrfstians  be- 
lleve  that  all  men  will  arise  in  the  body, 
they  Lold,  that  all  the  bodies  tli.it  b  - 

men  will  arise, 

5.  A  certain  indefinite  number  of  mankind 
thus  renewed  to  life  and  consctousnesa,  it  le 
the  common  belief  of  them  all,  wlll  beplaced 
in  a  state  of  happiness  and  Immortality.  But 
with  respect  Uj  those  who  have  diedinthe 
calamitous  condition  of  nnreformed  Binful- 
ness  (to  wh.it  extent  ii  ta  fot  tlie  Supreme 
Judge  to  decide),  they  are  divided  among 
themselves.  The  one  party  teach,  that  sucfa 
unhappy  persons  will  be  raisod  only  to  l>e  re- 
annihilated :  the  other  party  ootend  that 
there  will  be  a  final  restoration  of  all  man, 
with  a  purgatory  or  state  of  remedial  disd- 
pline,  the  severity  and  duration  of  wbicu  will 
be  proportioned  to  the  kind,  degree,  and 
obstinacy  of  tlie  disease,  and  of  wbich  there- 
fore  every  man  is  left  tohis  own  conjectural 
hopes  and  fears:  with  tliis  comfort  bowever 
to  the  very  wor^t  (i.e.  most  unfortnnate  Bnd 
erroneous  of  mankind),  tli.it  it  will  be  all  w.ll 
with  tbem  at  la-t.  Ln  this  artli  le  they  dlffer 
frjm  the  1'apists,  in  having  no  hell,  and 
in  placing  fbelr  purgatory  after,  inatead  of 
before,  the  Day  of  Judgment 

6.  Lastly,  as  they  hold  only  an  intellec- 
tual  and  phyaical,  and  nol  .i  moral  dlfference 
in  the  ai  1 1 <  •  1 1  -  .md  characters  of  men,  they  not 
being  free  agenta,  and  therefore  noi  more 
reaponsible  beinga  than  the  brnte  beasta, 
aithougb  theii  greater  powen  ofmemoryand 
oompariaon  rendei  them  more  suaceptible 
of  being  acted  on  by  proapective  motives 
(and  in  this  aetue  they  retaln  the  term  n- 
BpouaibUity,  after  having  pnrifled  II  by  the 

i  Uon  of  Ita  old,  and  the  tran 

n  in  u,  meaning)— and  as  tbey,  with  Btriot 
consoriui-rnv,  merge  ail  of  r>  Ity 

In    power,    InteUigence,    and     benevolence 
(mercy  and  juatlce  belng  modea,  ot   rathet 

perspecl  i/iews,    "f    I !■•■    two    latb  .  :    thc 

oi  i  lod  meaning  the  same  oi  oothlng 

ut  all ;  and  Bi       >  •     oi and  h  itred  of 

moral  i  "■  11,  beli  ipbora  and  Bgnrea 

(,f  S|„ .  a i ode  and  bai baroui 

|,  opl«  ,  they  prof  i   i  i:  d  mption — 

nol  dowi  rer  by  thi  *'■■     ■  I  ' Iht I  I 

.,  wai  bh  ■  ■■  Id    ■  ■   1 1  H  I 

and  the  DeoesBary  preUmlnary  to  n 
r,.  tkra ;  i.i.i    bj  the  effed    w  hli  b  thia  Gai  t 
r,(   His  ReenrrecUon,  togethei  with  ttii  ez> 
emple,  and  EUi  re-pubU ■■iiii.n  ■•!  tbe  moral 
p      I    ■    t.i.ight  indead  l"inj  bafore,  but,  aa 


they  think.  not  so  clearly,  by  Moses  and  the 
Prophets)  were  calculated  to  produce  on  the 
human  mind.  So  that  if  it  had  so  happened 
tbat  a  man  had  been  influenced  to  an  inno- 
cent  and  useful  life  by  the  example,  precepts, 
and  martyrdom  of  Socrates,  Socrates  and  not 
Christ  would  have  been  his  redeeraer. 

These  are  all  the  positives  of  the  modern 
Socinian  creed,  and  even  these  it  was  not 
possible  *o  extricate  wholly  fmm  the  pointa 
of  disbelief.  liut  if  it  should  be  asked,  why 
this  resurrection  or  re-creation  is  connned  to 
the  buman  unim-il,  the  answer  must  he— that 
i  this  has  not  been  revealed.  And 
BO  fur  aU  Chiistians  will  join  assent.  But 
some  have  added,  and  in  my  opinion  imtch  to 
their  credit,  tbat  they  hope  it  may  be  tbe 
case  with  the  brutes  Ukewise,  as  thi 
sufficient  reason  to  the  contrary.  And  truly 
upon  tb.ir  scheme  1  aiir.-.-  with  them.  Kor 
if  man  he  no  other  or  nobler  creatu 
tially  tba  -  nti  .1  in  thi  ii 

the  meanest  reptile,  that  maps  out  ita  path  "n 
the  earth  by  ltnes  "l  slime,  must  be  of  .-.|i:.il 
worth   and  respectability,  not  only    lu  ihe 
sight  of  the  Holy  One,  but  by  a  atrai 
i    before   man'a   own 
For  i.  move  aU  the  sources  of  eateem  and  the 
love  founded  on  esteem,  and  whatever  elso 
presupposes  a  will  and    thi  reln  a 
transcendence  to   the  material  world,  nian- 
kin.i  as  iir  as  my  e:  |  •  xtendai 

(and  1  am  less  than  the  Leaal  "l  many  whoal 
1  could  i  ii"  as  baving  formed  the  ■• 
judgment)  are  on  1 1 1 . ■  whole  .li^iiiicitisli.d 
IV. .iii  tbe  other  beasta  incomparably  mon  to 
their  disadvantagc,  by  lying,  treachery,  in- 
gratitudi .  n-:  "t  blood,  and  hy 

sensualitios  which  Iv.ih  in  Bortand 
would  be  libelling  tlieir  brother-beaal  '■ 

■..in  to  their  advantagi   bj   i  greaM 
extenl    .•!    intellect.      An.l   wli.it   ind 

frotn  thi'  free-will,  could  thic 
l~-   bul    .i   raore  Bhowy   Inatinct?   of  more 
v.ni.iiis    appUcatlon  indecd,  but  fai    I 
cure,  useful,  or  adnptrd  t<.  Its  purpo  I 

the  instinct  "i  b  Uke.    M 

I  have  elsewhere  obaerved,  compaiH 
with  the  wiles  and  fnctorlea  of  tli"  splder, ai 
wlth  the  cunntng  "t   1 1  > •  -  l..x.  it  would  be  M 
a  more  effiorescent,  and  f..r  tlial  vei 
I.  ient,  s.Ui  i"  pre  lerve  the   I  ■ 

piitrifving  before  Itadeetined  bour. 

Wi  II  iii  iv  il..'  word  -    appUsj 

,'in.l  addressiil  t"  the  U-iicliers  iind  loll  I 

thi<  scct,  or  rather,  1  would  ij .  '"  thffl 
rtir  word  "I  tbe  l/'id 
was  unl"  tli.in.  prrccpl  ii|«'ii  pri 
upon  line,  licrc  .i  little  and  therc  a  little,  tli»> 
they  linnlit  go  iiii.l  lnil  backward,  and  be 
broken  and  snarcd.  Wberefore  beai  tli 
word  "I   ili"  Lord.ye  w-urnful  men  tlial  ra1! 
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sels,  and  fragments  for  the  support  of  doctrines  which  they  had 
learned  beforehand  from  the  higher  oracle  of  their  own  natural 
common  sense.  Sanctas  Scripturas  frustant  id  frustrent.  Through 
the  gracious  dispensations  of  Providence  a  coniplexity  of  circum- 
stances  may  co-operate  as  antidotes  to  a  noxious  principie,  and 
realise  the  paradox  of  a  very  good  man  under  a  very  evil  faith. 
It  is  not  denied,  that  a  Socinian  may  be  as  honest,  useful,  and 
benevolent  a  character  as  any  of  his  neighbours  ;  and  if  he  thinks 
more,  and  derives  a  larger  portion  of  his  pleasures  from  intel- 
lectual  sources,  he  is  likely  to  be  more  so.  But  in  such  instances, 
and  I  am  most  willing  to  bear  witness  from  my  own  experience 
that  they  are  not  infrequent,  the  fruit  is  from  the  grafts,  not 
from  the  tree.  The  native  produce  is,  or  would  be,  an  intriguing, 
overbearing,  scornf  ul,  and  worldly  disposition :  and  in  point  of 
fact  it  is  the  only  scheme  of  religion  that  inspires  in  its  adherents 
a  contempt  for  the  understandings  of  all  who  differ  from  tbem. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  and  whatever  be  its  effects,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable  that  Christianity  will  have  any  direct  influence  on  men  who 
pay  it  no  other  compliment  than  that  of  calling  by  its  name  the 
previous  dictates  and  decisions  of  their  own  mother-wit. 

But  the  more  numerous  class  is  of  those  who  do  not  trouble 
themselves  at  all  with  religious  matters,  which  they  resign  to  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish.  But  while  not  a  few  among  these  men 
consent  to  pray  and  hear  by  proxy,  and  while  others,  more  at- 
tentive  to  the  prudential  advantages  of  a  decorous  character,  yield 
the  customary  evidence  of  their  church-nienibership,  but,  this 
performed,  are  at  peace  with  themselves,  and 

" think  their  Sunday's  task 

As  much  as  God  or  man  can  fairly  ask ;" 

there  exists  amongst  the  most  respectable  laity  of  our  cities  and 
great  towns  an  active,  powerful,  and  enlarging  minority,  whose 
industry,  while  it  enriches  their  families,  is  at  the  same  time  a 
support  to  the  revenue,  and  not  seldom  enlivens  their  whole 
neighbourhood :  men  whose  lives  are  free  from  all  disreputable 
infirmities,  and  of  whose  activity  in  the  origination,  patronage, 
and  management  both  of  charitable  and  of  religious  associations, 
— who  must  not  have  read  or  heard  ?  and  who  that  has,  will  dare 
deny  to  be  most  exemplary  ?  After  the  custom  of  our  forefathers, 
and  their  pure  household  religion,*  these,  in  so  many  respects 


this  people  !   Because  ye  have  said,  We  have  shorter  than  that  a  man  can  stretch  himsrll 

made  a  covenant  with  death,  and  with  hell  upon  it,  and  the  covering  narrower  than  that 

»re  we  at  agreement !     Your  covenant  with  he  can  wrap  himself  in  it." — Isaiah  xxviii. 

death  shall  be  annulled,  and  your  agreement  *  And  pure    religion   breathing  houaehoW 

with  hell  sha  1  not  stand.    For  your  bed  i»  laws. — Wordsworth. 
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estiinable  persons,  are  for  tlie  greater  pavt  in  the  habit  of  baving 
faniily  prayer  and  a  portion  of  Scripture  read  every  morning  and 
evening.  In  this  class,  with  such  changes  or  substitutions  as  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  the  sect  require,  we  must  include  the  sensilde, 
orderly,  and  beneficent  Society  of  the  Friends,  more  conmiouly 
called  Quakers.  Here  then,  if  anywhere  (that  is.  in  any  class  of 
men,  for  the  present  argxunent  is  not  concerned  with  individualsl, 
we  may  expect  to  find  Christianity  tempering  commercial  avidity 
and  sprinkling  its  holy  damps  on  the  passion  of  accumulation. 
This,  I  say,  we  might  expect  to  tiud,  if  an  undonbting  belief  in 
the  threats  and  promises  of  Revelation,  and  a  consequent  regu- 
larity  of  personal,  domestic,  and  social  demeanour,  sufficed  t<> 
constitute  that  Christianity  tbe  power  and  privilege  of  which  is 
so  to  renew  and  irradiate  the  whole  intelligential  and  moral  life 
of  man,  as  to  overcome  the  spiril  of  the  world.  (St.  John, 
Epistle  I.)  If  this,  the  appointed  test.  were  found  waniing, 
should  we  not  be  forced  to  apprehend,  n.iv.  are  we  noi  compelleol 
to  infer,that  the  spirit  of  prudential  motive,  however  ennobled  l»y 
the  magnitude  and  awfulness  of  its  objects,*  and  though,  as  the 
termination  of  a  lower,  it  may  be  the  commencement  (and  not 
seldom  the  occasion)  of  an  higher  state,  is  not.  even  in  respecl  of 
morality  itself,  that  abiding  and  continuous  principle  of  a 
which  is  either  onc  with  the  faith  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul.  or  ita 
immediate  offspring.     It  cannot  be  tliat  spvrit  of  obedience  to  tha 

i imands  of  Christ,  by  which  thc  soul  dwelleth  in  Him,  and  He 

in  it  (1  John  iii.  4),  and  which  our  Saviour   bimself  annonncefl 

*  And  ln  tbls  alone  the  late  Dr.  Paley,  bj  tation  of  pleasure  froo 

useol  terms  altogether  arbitrary,  places  the  an  infinttely  powerful  Belng,  we  are  undes 

dlstinction  bei  ■  irtue,  the  a  prudential  obligation  trdsonr 

fonnei  being  self-love  1  I  onours  asil  we  loved  them  equaltj  wlth 

--iiiM  "i   pain  .okI  pleaaure  that  i-  Ltkely  to  ourselves:  but  ultimatcly  and  Ln  verytrntb 

resull  i"  ii-,  :>-  the  oonsequenoe  oi  our  actions,  to  love  onrselves  ouly.    And  iliis  is  the  work, 

in  the  present  life  only;  whlle  thelatteris  this  the  Byatem  of  moral  and  polttica]  phi- 

the   an ihT-lovethat,togetherwith  thepre-  l phy   i  in  oflt 

;   our  actions,  takes  in  senate  Lnd  tstill 

llkewise  the  more  Importanl   enjoyments  or  worsel)  ilii-  is  the  text-1 k  l^r  tb 

Bufferlngs  which,  according  .'i-  we  obey  or  lei  l  astly  ilio 

dlsobey    His    known    commands,   Qod   baa  m<  d   for    sclentific  ardour    and 

;  d  to  bestow,  or  threatened  i"  Infllct,  manly  thinking.    'Tis  not  withont  a  ] 

onuslntheUfe  to  come      Lccording  to  this  Dlial    boitow    thal    the  wrlter    makes  ihU 
writer,  II  bi                 dutyol  aratio  t,  which  nothing  could  haW 

iini-ni  (ii  would  be  mori  pertlnenl  to  aay, ol  a  extorted  from  him  but  thc  s1 

aentlent  animal  capable  of  forccast)  to  n  duce  tlon  ol  the  mlscblevoutt  and  debastng  tcnden* 

liis  will  i"  .in  habitunl  coincidence  witfa   Liis  cles  of  thal  widi  tn,  in  whicb  th« 

roason,  on  no  i i   ground,  bul  becau  e  hc  works  ol   Dr.  Pale)   (h 

1 1 j  ■  i    i .... s  letei  inini  >l  acl  uol  the  li      pei  nii  ion    pai  t,   rcca 

-  gratify  oi  to  tormenl  I ,     ftius,  most  decorous  and  plau  ibli       I  b<  I 

,    prtnciple  ol  the  Oospel,  that  we  ara  nophiatry  of  the  grounding  prlnctpie  ln  ttdl 

bound  to love our  neighbours as ourselves and  whole   lyatem    has    beeu    detected  by   !><•• 

■  ■  nii,  lnu-i,  ii  translated  Into  a  con-  Oarte   and  Bishop  Butler :  and  ol  latcyear» 

v  .,i  enllghtened  -  n-  « lifa  greal  abillty  and  originallty,  bj  Mr.  W 

■ove,run  thus;  On  the  grouud  oi  ourfear  of  HaaUtt, 
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a*J  a  being  bora  again.  And  tbis  indispensable  act,  or  influence, 
or  impregnation,  of  whicb,  as  of  a  divine  tradition,  the  eldest 
philosophy  is  not  silent ;  which  flashed  through  the  darkness  of 
the  pagan  mysteries ;  and  which  it  was  theref ore  a  reproach  to  a 
niaster  in  Israel,  that  he  had  not  already  known  (St.  John's  Gospel, 
c.  iii.) — this  is  elsewhere  explained  as  a  seed  which,  though  of 
gradual  developrnent,  did  yet  potentially  contain  the  essential 
form,  not  rnerely  of  a  better,  but  of  another  life :  amidst  all  the 
frailties  and  transient  eclipses  of  mortahty  making,  I  repeat,  the 
subjects  of  this  regeneration  not  so  properly  better  as  other  men, 
whom  therefore  the  world  could  not  but  hate,  as  aliens.  Its  own 
native  growth,  however,  improved  by  cidtivation  (whether  through 
the  agency  of  bbind  sympathies,  or  of  an  intelligent  self-interest, 
the  utmost  heights  to  which  the  worldly  life  can  ascend),  the  world 
has  always  been  ready  and  willing  to  acknowledge  and  admire. 
They  are  of  the  world :  theref ore  speak  they  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
world  (e/c  rov  Koo-pov)  and  the  world  heareth  them.     (1  John  iv.) 

To  abstain  from  acts  of  wrong  and  violence,  to  be  moreover 
industrious,  useful,  and  of  seemly  bearing,  are  qualities  presup- 
posed  in  the  G-ospel  code,  as  the  preliminary  conditions  rather 
than  the  proper  and  peculiar  effects  of  Christianity.  But  they 
are  likewise  qualities  so  palpably  indispensable  to  the  temporal 
interests  of  mankind  that,  if  we  except  the  brief  frenzies  of  revo- 
lutionary  riot,  there  never  was  a  time  in  which  the  world  did  not 
prof ess  to  reverence  them :  nor  can  we  state  any  period  in  which 
a  more  than  ordinary  character  for  assiduity,  regularity,  and 
charitableness  did  not  secure  the  world's  praise  and  favour,  and 
were  not  calculated  to  advance  the  individuars  own  worldly  in- 
terests :  provided  only,  that  his  manners  and  professed  tenets 
were  those  of  some  known  and  allowed  body  of  men. 

I  ask,  then,  what  is  the  f act  ?  We  are — and,  till  its  good  pur- 
poses,  which  are  many,  have  been  all  achieved,  and  we  can  become 
something  better,  long  may  we  continue  such! — a  busy,  enter- 
prising,  and  commercial  nation.  The  habits  attached  to  thig 
character  must,  if  there  exist  no  adequate  counterpoise,  inevitably 
lead  us  under  the  specious  names  of  utility,  practical  knowledge, 
and  so  forth,  to  look  at  all  things  through  the  medium  of  the 
market,  and  to  estimate  the  worth  of  all  pursuits  and  attainments 
by  their  raarketable  value.  In  this  does  the  spirit  of  trade  con- 
sist.  Now  would  the  general  experience  bear  us  out  in  the  asser- 
tion  that,  amid  the  absence  or  declension  of  all  other  antagonist 
forces,  there  is  found  in  the  very  circle  of  the  trading  and  opulent 
themselves,  in  the  increase,  namely,  of  religious  professors  among 
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them,  a  spring  of  resistance  to  the  excess  of  the  conimercial  im- 
petus,  from  the  impressive  example  of  their  unworldly  fcelings 
evidenced  by  their  moderation  in  worldly  pursnits  ?  I  f ear  that 
we  may  anticipate  the  answer,  wherever  the  religions  zeal  of  sucb 
professors  does  not  likewise  manifest  itself,  by  the  glad  devotion 
of  as  large  a  portion  of  their  time  and  industry  as  the  duty  of 
providing  a  fair  competence  for  themselves  and  their  families 
leaves  at  their  own  disposal,  to  the  comprehension  of  those  in- 
spired  writings  and  the  evolution  of  those  pregnant  truths  which 
are  proposed  for  our  earnest,  sedulous  research,  in  order  that  by 
occupying  our  understandings  they  may  more  and  more  assimilate 
our  affections.  I  fear  that  the  inquiring  traveller  would  more 
often  hear  of  zealous  religionists  who  have  read  (and  as  a  duty  too 
and  with  all  due  acquiescence)  the  prophetic,  "  "Woe  to  them  that 
join  house  to  house  and  lay  field  to  field,  that  they  may  be  alone 
in  the  land!"  and  yet  find  no  object  defomi  the  beauty  of  the 
prospect  froin  their  window  or  even  from  their  castle  turreta  so 
annoyingly  as  a  meadow  not  their  own,  or  a  field  under  ploughj 
ing  with  the  beam-end  of  the  plough  in  the  hands  of  its  humble 
owner !  I  fear  that  he  must  too  often  make  report  of  men  lawful 
in  their  dealings,  scriptural  in  their  language,  alnis-givers.  and 
patrons  of  Sunday  schools,  who  are  yet  resistless  and  overawinM 
bidders  at  all  land  auctions  in  their  neighbourhood,  who  live  in 
the  centre  of  farms  without  leases,  and  tenants  without  attach* 
ments !  Or  if  his  way  should  lie  through  our  great  towns  and 
manufacturing  districts,  instances  would  grow  cheap  with  him  af 
wealthy  religious  practitioners,  who  never  travel  for  orders  with- 
out  cards  of  cdilication  in  prose  and  verse,  aud  smaJl  tracts  <>f 
admonition  and  Lnstruction,  all  "plain  and  easy, and  suited  to  the 
meanest  capacities;"  who  pray  daily,  as  the  iirst  act  of  the  nioru- 
ing  and  as  the  Last  of  the  evening,  Lead  us  not  into  temptationi 
but  deliver  us  from  evil;  and  employ  all  the  interval  with  ;ia 
edge  ofappetite  keen  as  the  scytlic  of  dcath  iu  thc  pursuit  of  yej 
morc  and  ycl  nmrc  <>f  a  lcniptation  so  perilous,  t  h.it  (as  they  liaTc 
full  often  read,  ancl  heard  read,  without  the  lcast  questioning,  nr 
whispcr  of  doubl  no  power  Bhorl  of  Omnipotence  could  makfl 
thcir  deliverance  from  it  credible  or  conceivable.  Of  all  denomu 
uations  "f  Christians,  there  i^  nol  <>J)<'  in  existence  or  on  r<'<"ixl 
wli<.s<'  wlxilc  sclicmc  <if  failli  and  worship  was  so  expressly  frain<-<l 
fnr  thc  <mc  ]:m|"  ■  ■  nf  sjiij-itualizing  the  mind  and  of  abstracting 
it  fromthe  vanitiea  of  theworld,  as  the  Society  of  Friends!  aof 
one,  in  wbich  the  ch\n<h  in<inlicrs  arc  connected,  and  tbeir  pro« 
fcssed  pzincipL  l,  by  so  effective  and  wonderful  a  forflj 
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of  discipline.  But  in  the  zeal  of  their  f ounders  and  first  proselytea 
for  perf ect  spirituality  they  excluded  from  their  system  all  minis- 
ters  speciaUy  trained  and  educated  for  the  ministry,  with  all  pro- 
fessional  theologians :  and  they  omitted  to  provide  for  the  raising 
up  among  theinselves  any  other  established  class  of  learned 
men,  as  teachers  and  schoolmasters,  for  instance,  in  their  stead. 
Even  at  this  day,  though  the  Quakers  are  in  general  remarkably 
shrewd  and  intelligent  in  all  worldly  concerns,  yet  learning,  and 
more  particularly  theological  leaming,  is  more  rare  among  them 
in  proportion  to  their  wealth  and  rank  in  life,  and  held  in  less 
value,  than  among  any  other  known  sect  of  Christians.  What 
has  been  the  result?  If  the  occasion  permitted,  I  could  dilate 
with  plcasure  on  their  decent  manners  and  decorous  morals,  as 
individaals,  and  their  exemplary  and  truly  illustrious  philan- 
thropic  efforts  as  a  body.  From  all  the  gayer  and  tinsel  vanities 
of  the  world  their  discipline  has  preserved  them,  and  the  English 
character  owes  to  their  example  some  part  of  its  manly  plainness 
in  externals.  But  my  argument  is  confined  to  the  question, 
whether  religion  in  its  present.  state  and  under  the  present  con- 
ceptions  of  its  demands  and  purposes  does,  even  among  the  most 
religious,  exert  any  efficient  force  of  control  over  the  commercial 
spirit,  the  excess  of  which  we  have  attributed,  not  to  the  extent 
and  magnitude  of  the  commerce  itself,  but  to  the  absence  or 
imperfection  of  its  appointed  checks  and  counter-agents.  Now  as 
the  system  of  the  Friends  in  its  first  intention  is  of  all  others 
most  hostile  to  worldly-mindedness  on  the  one  hand,  and  as,  on 
the  other,  the  adherents  of  this  system  both  in  confession  and 
practice  confine  Christianity  to  feelings  and  motives,  they  may 
be  selected  as  representatives  of  the  strict  but  unstudied  and  tvn- 
inquiring  religionists  of  every  denomination.  Their  characteristic 
propensities  will  supply,  therefore,  no  unfair  test  for  the  degree 
of  resistance  which  our  present  Christianity  is  capable  of  oppos- 
ing  to  the  cupidity  of  a  trading  people — that  species  of  Cbris- 
tianity  I  mean,  which,  as  far  as  knowledge  and  the  faculties  of 
thought  are  concerned — which,  as  far  as  the  growth  and  grandeur 
of  the  intellectual  man  is  in  question — is  to  be  learnt  extempore ! 
A.  Christianity  poured  in  on  the  catechumen  all  and  all  at  once, 
as  from  a  shower-bath:  and  which,  whatever  it  may  be  in  the 
heart,  yet  for  the  understanding  and  reason  is  from  boybood 
onward  a  thing  past  and  perfected!  If  the  almost  tmiversa! 
opinion  be  tolerably  correct,  the  question  is  answered.  But  I  by 
no  means  appropriate  the  remark  to  tbe  wealthy  Quakers,  or  even 
apply  it  to  them  in  any  particular  or  eminent  scnse,  when  I  say  tnat, 
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oftea  as  the  ruotley  reflexes  of  rny  experience  rnove  in  long  procea. 
sion  of  manifold  groups  before  me,  the  distinguished  and  world- 
honoured  coinpany  of  Christian  mammonists  appear  to  the 
my  imagination  as  a  drove  of  camels  heavily  laden,  yet  all  at  full 
speed,  and  each  in  the  confident  exp^ctation  of  passing  through  the 
eye  of  the  needle,  without  stop  or  halt,  both  beast  and  bag- 

Nbt  without  an  uneasy  reluctance  have  I  ventured  to  tell  the 
truth  on  this  subject,  lcst  I  should  be  charged  with  the  indulgence 
of  a  satirical  mood  and  an  uncharitable  spleen.  But  my  conscienoi 
bears  me  witness,  and  I  know  myself  too  near  the  grave  to  trifle 
with  its  name,  that  I  am  solely  actuated  by  a  sense  of  the  exceed- 
ing  importance  of  thesubjecl  a1  the  present  moment.  I  feel  itan 
awful  duty  to  exercise  the  honest  liberty  of  free  utterance  in  so 
dear  a  concernment  as  that  of  preparing  my  country  for  a  changl 
in  its  external  relations,  which  must  come  sooner  or  later;  whiclj 
I  believe  to  have  already  commenced;  and  that  it  wiU  depend  on 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a  corresponding  change  in  the  miiid  of 
the  nation,  and  above  all  in  the  aims  and  ruling  opinions  of  "ur 
gentry  and  moneyed  men,  whether  it  is  to  cast  down  our  strengtK 
and  prosperity,  or  to  fix  tbem  on  a  firmer  and  moi*e  augusl  baaiaj 
"Surely  to  every  good  and  peaceable  man  it  must  in  nature  ueeds 
be  a  hateful  thing  to  be  the  displeaser  and  molesterof  thou 
but  when  <  !od  commands  to  take  the  trumpet  and  blow  a  doloroui 
or  a  jarring  blast,  it  Hes  not  in  man's  will  whal  be  shaU  Baj  anJ 
what  he  shall  conceal." 

That  my complaints, both  intbis  and  in  my  formerLay  Sermon, 
concerning  the  same  errors,  are  uol  grounded  on  any  peculiar  ni>- 
tions  of  mine,  the  following  remarksof  a  greal  and  good  man,  no| 
less  iHustrious  f or  his  piety  and  fervenl  zeal  as  a  Christian  tliau 
for  hia  acuteness  and  profundity  as  a  philosopher,  may,  perhapqi 
be  accepted  as  proof. 

"  Prevailing  Btudies,"  he  obsen-es,  "  are  of  no  small  consequenoi 
to  a  state,  ih«'  religion,  manners,  and  civil  governmenl  «>f  a 
country  ever  taking  some  bias  from  its  philosophy,  which  affectfl 
i ,<it  only  the  tninds  of  its  professors  and  studcuts,  bul  also  thfl 
opinione  of  all  the  better  sort,  and  the  practice  of  the  wholfl 
jn'.ijili\  ri-inotfly  and  consequentially  indeed,  though  nol  incott« 
siderably.  Eavc  nol  the  doctrines  of  uecessity  and  materialisiai 
with  the  consequent  denial  of  uian's  resiionsil)ility,  of  Li    eorrupt 

and  fallen  nature,  and  of  tln-  whole  Bchen t'  Redemption  by  thfl 

incarnate  Word,  gained  grotmd  during  the  general  pa  sion  fof 
the  corpuscujarian  and  experimental  philosophy  which  hath  prfl» 
vailed  aboui    a   century  ?     Tbis.  indeed,  might  uscfully  en 
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have  employed  some  share  of  the  leisure  and  curiosity  of  rn- 
quisitive  persons.  But  when  it  entered  the  seminaries  of  learning 
as  a  necessary  accomplishment  and  as  the  most  important  part  of 
knowledge,  by  engrossing  men's  thoughts  and  fixing  their  uiinds 
so  much  on  corporeal  objects,  it  hath,  however  undesignedly,  not  a 
little  indisposed  them  f  or  spiritual,  moral,  and  intellectual  matters. 
Certainly,  had  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  and  Socrates  pre- 
vailed  in  this  age,  we  shoidd  not  have  seen  interest  take  so 
general  and  fast  hold  on  the  minds  of  men.  But  while  the  em- 
ployment  of  the  mind  on  things  purely  intellectual  is  to  most  men 
irksome,  whereas  the  sensitive  powers,  by  our  constant  use  of 
them,  acquire  strength,  the  objects  of  sense  are  too  often  counted 
the  chief  good.  For  these  things  men  fight,  cheat,  and  scramble. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  tame  mankind  and  introduce  a  sense  of 
virtue,  the  best  human  means  is  to  exercise  their  understanding, 
to  give  them  a  gbimpse  of  a  world  superior  to  the  sensible ;  and 
while  they  take  pains  to  cherish  and  maintain  the  animal  life,  to 
teach  them  not  to  neglect  the  intellectual. 

"  It  might  very  well  be  thought  serious  trifling  to  tell  my  readers 

that  the  greatest  men  had  ever  a  high  esteem  for  Plato ;  whose 

writings  are  the  touchstone  of  a  hasty  and  shallow  mind ;  whose 

philosophy,  the  admiration  of  ages,  supplied  patriots,  magistrates, 

and  lawgivers,  to  the  most  flourishing  states,  as  well  f athers  to  the 

Church  and  doctors  to  the  schools.   In  these  days  the  depths  of  that 

old  learning  are  rarely  fathomed :  and  yet  it  were  happy  for  these 

lands  if  our  young  nobility  and  gentry,  instead  of  modern  maxims, 

woidd  imbibe  the  notions  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity.     But  in 

these  free-thinking  times,  many  an  empty  head  is  shook  at  Aristotle 

i   and  Plato :  and  the  writings  of  these  celebrated  ancients  are  by 

!   most  men  treated  on  a  level  with  the  dry  and  barbarous  lucubra- 

|  tions  of  the  schoolmen.     It  may,  however,  be  modestly  presumed 

;  that  there  are  not  many  among  us,  even  of  those  that  are  called 

|  the  better  sort,  who  have  more  sense,  virtue,  and  love  of  their 

jf  country  than  Cicero,  who  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  could  not  forbear 

i  exclaiming,   0  Socrates  et   Socratici  Viri  !  nunquam  vobis  gratiam 

Sreferam.  Wotdd  to  God  many  of  our  countrymen  had  the  same 
obbigations  to  those  Socratic  writers !  Certainly,  where  the  people 
are  well  educated,  the  art  of  piloting  a  state  is  best  leamt  from 
the  writings  of  Plato.  But  among  a  people  void  of  discipline, 
and  a  gentry  devoted  to  vulgar  cares  and  views,  Plato,  Pytha- 
goras,  and  Aristotle  themselves,  were  they  bving,  coidd  do  but 
little  good." 
Thua,  then,   of  the  three  most  approved  antagonists  to  the 

2  E 
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Bpirit  of  barter,  and  the  acconipanying  disposition  to  overvalue 
riches  with  all  the  means  and  tokens  thereof — of  the  three  fittest 
and  most  likely  checks  to  this  tendency,  namely,  the  feeling  of 
ancient  birth  and  the  respect  paid  to  it  by  the  commimity  at 
large ;  a  genuine  intellectual  philosophy,  with  an  accredited, 
learned,  and  philosophic  class;  and,  lastly,  religion;  we  have 
found  the  first  declining,  the  second  not  existing,  and  the  third 
efficient,  indeed,  in  many  respects  and  to  many  excellent  purposes, 
only  not  in  this  particular  direction :  the  religion  here  spoken 
of  having  long  since  parted  company  with  that  inquisitivo  and 
bookish  theology  which  tends  to  defraud  the  student  of  his 
worldly  wisdom,  inasmuch  as  it  diverts  his  mind  from  the  aceu- 
mulation  of  wealth  by  pre-occupying  his  thoughts  in  the  aequisi- 
tion  of  knowledge.  For  the  religion  of  best  repute  among  us 
holds  all  the  truths  of  Scripture  and  all  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tiauity  so  very  transcendent,  or  so  very  easy,  as  to  make  study  and 
research  either  vain  or  needless.  It  professes,  therefore,  to  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness  alone,  and  the  rewards  of  the 
righteous ;  and  thus  habitually  taking  for  granted  all  truths  of 
spiritual  import,  leaves  the  understanding  vacant  and  at  loisure 
for  a  thorough  insight  into  present  and  temporal  interests,  which, 
doubtless,  is  the  true  reason  why  its  followers  are  in  general  such 
shrewd,  knowing,  wary,  weH-infonned,  thrifty,  and  thriving  men 
of  business.  But  this  is  likewise  the  reason  why  it  neither  does 
nor  can  check  or  circuruscrib.'  fche  apiril  of  barter;  and  to  the 
consequent  monopoly  which  this  commercial  spirit  possesses  must 
its  overbalance  be  attributed.  not  to  the  extent  or  magnitudo  of 
the  commerce  itself. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  result  assigned  by  me  as  the  chief  ulti- 

mate  cause  of  the  present  state  of  1 1 >untry,  and  as  the  main 

grotind  on  which  fche  immediate  occasions  of  the  general  distress 
have  worked,  I  mnst  entreal  my  readers  fco  reflect  thal  the  spiril 
■  >f  traile  has  becii  ;i  tliiug  of  insonsible  growth;  thal  whether  it 
be  enough,  or  more  or  less  than  enough,  is  a  matter  of  rrlative 
rather  than  of  positive  determination ;  that  it  depends  on  the 
degreeix  whieh  it  Lb  aidedor  reeisted  by  all  the  other  tendenciei 
that  co-exisi  with  it;  and  thal  in  the  best  of  times  this  spirii  may 
be  said  to  live  on  a  narrow  isfchmus  between  a  sterile  desert  and  u 
stormy  aea,  still  threatened  aud  encroached  on  cither  by  the  tofl 
much  or  the  too  little.  A.8  the  argumcnt  <l<>rs  uot  dcj>cnd  on  anj 
precise  a<'i-iirai-y  in  thc  datc  .  I  uinc  it  to  havccommi 

as  an  influencing  part  of  the  national  charactcr,  \\  itli  the  institu^ 
tion  of  the  funds  a  the  reign  of  Williamthe  Thirdj  and  from  th« 
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peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  to  have  been  hurrying  onward 
to  its  maximum,  which  it  seems  to  have  attained  during  the  late 
war.  The  short  interruptions  may  be  well  represented  as  a  few 
steps  backward,  that  it  might  leap  forward  with  an  additional 
momentum.  The  words,  old  and  modern,  then  and  now,  are 
applied  by  me,  the  latter  to  the  whole  period  since  the  Revolution, 
and  the  former  to  the  interval  between  this  epoch  and  the  Ref  or- 
mation;  the  one  from  1460  to  1680,  the  other  from  1680  to  tue 
present  time. 

Having  premised  this  explanation,  I  can  now  retum  an  intel- 
iigible  answer  to  a  question  that  will  have  arisen  in  the  reader's 
mind  during  his  perusal  of  the  last  three  or  four  pages.  How.  it 
will  be  objected,  does  all  this  apply  to  the  present  times  in  parti- 
3ular  ?  When  was  the  industrious  part  of  mankind  not  attached 
~o  the  pursuits  most  likely  to  reward  their  industiy  ?  Was  the 
wish  to  make  a  fortune,  or,  if  you  prefer  an  invidious  phrase,  the 
.ust  of  lucre,  less  natural  to  our  f  oref athers  than  to  their  descend- 
ants  ?  H  you  say  that,  though  a  not  less  frequent  or  less  powerful 
passion  with  them  than  with  us,  it  yet  met  with  a  more  frequent 
and  more  powerful  check,  a  stronger  and  more  advanced  boundary- 
line,  in  the  religion  of  old  times,  and  in  the  faith,  fashion,  habits, 
and  authority  of  the  religious :  in  what  did  this  difference  consist  ? 
and  in  what  way  did  these  points  of  difference  act  ?  H,  indeed,  the 
antidote  in  question  once  possessed  virtues  which  it  no  longer 
possesses,  or  not  in  the  same  degree,  what  is  the  ingredient, 
either  added,  omitted,  or  diminished  since  that  time,  which  can 
hare  rendered  it  less  efficacious  now  than  then  ? 

Well  (I  might  reply),  grant  all  this :  and  let  both  the  profes- 
sion  and  the  professors  of  a  spiritual  principle,  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  worldly  weights  at  the  other  end  of  the  balance,  be  sup- 
posed  much  the  same  in  the  one  period  as  in  the  other.  Assume, 
for  a  moment,  that  I  can  estabbsh  neither  the  fact  of  its  lesser 
efficiency,  nor  any  points  of  difference  capable  of  accounting  for 
it.  Yet  it  might  still  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  objection  that, 
as  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  with  it  the  spirit  of  com- 
merce,  has  increased  fifty-fold  since  the  commencement  of  the 
latter  period,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  counter-weight  should  be 
as  great  as  it  was  in  the  former  period  :  to  remain  the  same  in  its 
effect,  it  ought  to  have  become  very  much  greater.  But  though 
this  be  a  consideration  not  less  important  than  it  is  obvious,  yet  I 
do  not  purpose  to  rest  in  it.  I  affirm  that  a  difference  may  be 
shown,  and  of  no  trifling  importance  as  to  that  one  point,  to 
whiuh  my  present  argument  is  confined.    For  let  it  be  remem- 
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bered  that  it  is  not  to  any  extraordinary  influences  of  the  religioua 
principle  that  I  am  referring,  not  to  voluntary  poverty,  or  seques- 
tration  from  social  and  active  life,  or  schemes  of  mortification.  I 
speak  of  religion  merely  as  I  should  of  any  worldly  object,  which, 
as  far  as  it  employs  and  interests  a  man,  leaves  less  room  in  his 
mind  for  otber  pursuits  :  except  tbat  this  must  be  niore  especially 
the  case  in  tbe  instance  of  religion,  because  beyond  all  otber  inte- 
rests  it  is  calculated  to  occupy  the  wboie  miud.  aud  einploy  suc- 
cessively  all  the  faculties  of  man;  and  because  tbe  objects  whieh 
it  presents  to  the  imagination  as  well  as  to  the  intellect  cannot  be 
actually  contemplated,  mucb  less  can  they  be  tbe  subject  of  fre- 
quent  meditation,  witbout  dimming  tbe  lustre  and  blunting  the 
rays  of  all  rival  attractions.  It  is  well  known,  and  has  been 
observed  of  old,  that  poetry  tends  to  render  ite  devotees  *  careleai 
of  money  and  outward  appearances,  while  pbilosopby  inspires  a 
contempt  of  both  as  objects  of  desire  or  admiration.  But  religion 
is  the  poetry  and  philosophy  of  all  mankind;  unites  in  Ltself 
whatever  is  most  excellent  in  either.  anil.  while  it  at  one  and  the 
sametime  calls  into  action  and  supplies  with  the  nobleSt  materiala 
both  the  imaginative  and  the  intellective  faculties,  Buperadda  the 
interests  of  the  most  substantial  and  honie-felt  reality  to  both,  to 
the  poetic  vision  and  the  philosophic  idea.  But  in  order  to  pro- 
duce  a  similar  effect  it  must  act  iu  a  similar  way  :  it  must  reigv 
in  the  thoughts  of  a  man,  and  in  the  powers  akin  to  thought,  as 
well  as  exercise  an  admitted  influence  over  bia  hopea  and  fearsi 
and  through  those  on  his  deliberate  and  Lndividual  acts. 

Now  as  my  first  preBximptive  proof  of  a  differenoe  d  might 
almost  have  said,  of  a  contraai  I  between  the  religioua  oharactex  ol 
the  period  since  the  Revolution.  aud  that  of  the  period  from  tlie 
accession  of  Edward  the  Sixth  to  the  abdication  of  the  Beoon4 
I  ri'i'cr  to  tlie  sermons  aud  to  the  theological  worka  ^tuf 
rally  of  the  Latter  period  lt  La  myfnl]  oonviction,  that  inan) 
balf  dozen  Bermona  of  Dr.  Donne,  or  Jeremy  Taylor,  tbere  am 
more  thoughte,  morefacta  and  Lmages,  more  excitementa  to  in- 
quiry  and  LntellectuaJ  effort,than  are  presonted  to  the  congrega* 
tione i  of  the  presenl  day  Ln  as  many  cburches  or  meetings  during 
twice  as  manymonths.  Yrt  both  tliese  were  the  most  populsjj 
nreachera  of  bheir  times,  were  beard  with  enthu  iaam  bj  crowded 

w    puerove  '• 
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and  promiscuous  audiences,  and  the  effect  produced  by  their 
eloquence  was  held  in  reverential  and  affectionate  remembrance  by 
many  attendants  on  their  ministry,  who,  like  the  pious  Isaac 
Walton,  were  not  themselves  men  of  leaming  or  education.  In 
addition  to  this  fact,  think  likewise  on  the  large  and  numerous 
editions  of  massy,  closely  printed  folios  :  the  impressions  so  large 
and  the  editions  so  numerous,  that  all  the  industry  of  destruction 
for  the  last  hundred  years  has  but  of  late  sufficed  to  make  them 
rare.  From  the  long  list  select  those  works  alone  which  we 
know  to  have  been  the  most  current  and  favourite  works  of  their 
day :  and  of  these  again  no  more  than  may  well  be  supposed  to 
have  had  a  place  in  the  scantiest  libraries,  or  perhaps,  with  the 
Bible  and  Common  Prayer  Book,  to  have  formed  the  library  of 
their  owner.  Tet  on  the  single  shelf  so  filled  we  should  find 
almost  every  possible  question  that  could  interest  or  instruct  a 
reader  whose  whole  heart  was  in  his  religion,  discussed  with  a 
command  of  intellect  that  seems  to  exhaust  all  the  learning  and 
logic,  all  the  historical  and  moral  relations,  of  each  several  sub- 
ject.  The  very  length  of  the  discourses,  with  which  these  "  rich 
souls  of  wit  and  knowledge  "  hxed  the  eyes,  ears,  and  hearts  of 
their  crowded  congregations,  are  a  source  of  wonder  now-a-days, 
and  (we  may  add)  of  self-congratulation,  to  many  a  sober  Chris- 
tian,  who  forgets  with  what  delight  he  himself  has  Hstened  to  a 
two  hours'  harangue  on  a  loan  or  tax,  or  at  the  trial  of  some 
remarkable  cause  or  culprit.  The  transfer  of  the  interest  makes 
and  explains  the  whole  difference.  For  though  much  may  be 
f airly  charged  on  the  Revolution  in  the  mode  of  preaching  as  well 
as  in  the  matter,  since  the  fresh  morning  and  fervent  noon  of  the 
Reformation,  when  there  was  no  need  to  visit  the  conventicles  of 
fanaticism  in  order  to 

"  See  God's  ambassador  in  the  pulpit  stand, 
Where  they  could  take  notes  from  his  loot  and  hand ; 
And  from  his  speaking  action  bear  away 
More  sennon  than  our  preachers  use  to  say ;" 

yet  this  too  must  be  referred  to  the  same  change  in  the  habits  of 
men's  minds — a  change  that  involves  both  the  shepherd  and  the 
flock :  though,  like  many  other  effects,  it  tends  to  reproduce  and 
strengthen  its  own  cause. 

The  last  point  to  which  I  shall  appeal  is  the  warmth  and  fre- 
quency  of  the  religious  controversies  during  the  f  ormer  of  the  two 
periods ;  the  deep  iMerest  excited  by  them  among  all  but  the 
lowest  and  most  ignorant  classes;  the  importance  attached  to 
them  by  the  very  highest;  the  number,  and  in  many  instances  the 
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transcendent  merit,  of  ihe  controversia.  pubhcations— in  short, 
the  rank  and  value  assigned  to  polemic  divinity.  The  subjects  of 
the  controversies  niay  or  may  not  have  been  trifling ;  the  warmth 
with  which  they  were  conducted  may  have  been  disproportionate 
and  indecorous ;  and  we  may  have  reason  to  congrattdate  ourselvea 
that  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  grown  more  indulgent  and  lesa 
captious.  The  fact  is  introduced  not  for  its  own  sake.  but  as  a 
symptom  of  the  general  state  of  men's  feelings,  as  an  evidence  of 
the  direction  and  main  channel,  in  which  the  thoughts  and  inte- 
rests  of  nien  were  then  flowing.  We  all  know,  that  lovers  are  apt 
to  take  offence  and  wrangle  with  each  other  on  occasions  that 
perhaps  are  but  trifles,  and  which  assuredly  would  appear  such  to 
those  who  had  never  been  under  the  influence  of  a  similar  passion. 
These  quarrels  may  be  no  proofs  of  wisdom;  but  still  in  the  im- 
perfect  state  of  our  nature  the  entire  absence  of  the  same,  and 
this  too  on  far  more  serious  provocations,  would  excite  a  strong 
suspicion  of  a  comparative  indifference  in  the  feelings  of  the 
parties  towards  each  other,  who  can  love  so  coolly  where  they 
profess  to  love  so  well.  I  shall  believe  our  present  religioufl 
tolerancy  to  proceed  from  the  abundance  of  our  charity  and  good 
sense,  when  I  can  see  proofs  that  we  are  equally  cool  and  forbenr- 
ing,  as  litigators  and  political  partisans.  And  I  niust  again 
entreat  my  reader  to  recollect,  that  the  present  argument  is  exclu- 
sively  concerned  with  the  requisite  correctives  of  the  commeivial 
spirit,  and  with  religion  therefore  no  otherwise  than  as  a  oounter* 
charm  to  the  sorcery  of  wealth:  and  mymaiii  position  is.  that 
neither  by  reasons  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  human  niind, 
or  by  facts  of  actual  experience,  are  we  jnstified  in  ezpecting  thifl 
from  a  religion  which  doea  not  employ  and  actuate  the  onder* 
staiidings  <>f  nicn.  and  «•oinbine  their  affectiona  witli  it  as  a  system 
of  truth  gradually  and  progreasively  manifeating  Ltself  to  thfl 
intellect;  no  less  than  as  a  BYStem  of  motives  and  moral  com- 
mands  learnt  as  BOOnas  heard,  andcontaining  nothing  bnl  wliat  is 
plain  and  eaay  to  the  lowesl  capacitiee.  Eence  it  is,  thal  ohjectai 
bheostensihleprinciple  (»f  wliiili  I  have  lY-ll  it  my  duty  to  oppoM 
(vide  the  Statesman's  Manuai,,  p.  :V2S\.  and  ..l.jc.-ts  th.«  wlii.li, 
and  the  meaenres  f or  the  attainmenl  of  which,  posaeea  mygood 
v.  1  ihea  and  have  bad  the  hnmhle  tribute  of  my  pnhlio  advooation 
and  applause  I  ain  h««rc  alluding  to  the  Britiah  an.l  Poreign 
Bihle  Society — may  yel  oonverge,  aa  to  the  poinl  now  m  qn< 
They  mayt  both  alike,  be  aymptoma  of  the  Bame  predominanl  dia> 
poaitioD  bo  thai  Coalition  ayatem  tn  Chriatianity,  f or  the  expree* 
aiou  of  which  theologiana  have  invented  .>r  appropriated  the  term 
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Byncretism  :*  although  the  former  may  be  an  ominous,  the  latter 
an  auspicious  symptom,  though  the  one  may  be  worse  from  bad. 
while  the  other  is  an  instance  of  good  educed  from  evil.  Nay,  I 
will  dare  confess,  that  I  know  not  how  to  think  otherwise,  when 
I  hear  a  Bishop  of  an  established  Church  publicly  exclaim  (and 
not  viewing  it  as  a  lesser  inconvenience  to  be  endured  for  the 
attainment  of  a  f  ar  greater  good,  but  as  a  thing  desirable  and  to 
be  l  referred  for  its  own  sake),  "  No  notes !  No  comment !  Distri- 
bute  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  only  among  the  poor !" — a  declara- 
tion,  which  from  any  lower  quarter  I  should  have  been  under  the 
temptation  of  attributing  either  to  a  fanatical  notion  of  imme- 
diate  illumination  superseding  the  necessity  of  human  teaching, 
or  to  an  ignorance  of  difficulties  which  (and  what  more  worthy  ?) 
have  successfully  employed  all  the  leaming,  sagacity,  and  un- 
wearied  labours  of  great  and  wise  men  and  eminent  servants  of 
Christ  during  all  the  ages  of  Christianity,  and  will  doubtless 
continue  to  yield  new  fruits  of  knowledge  and  insight  to  a  long 
series  of  f ollowers.f 

Though  an  overbalance  of  the  commercial  spirit  is  involved  in 
the  deficiency  of  its  counter-weights,  yet  the  facts  that  exemplify 


•  Clementia  Fvangeliea  (writes  a  German 
theologian  of  the  last  century)  quasi  matrona 
habenda  est,  purioris  doctrince  custos,  mitis 
quidem,  at  sedula  tamen,  at  viyilans,  at 
seductorum  impatiens.  Iste  vero  Syncretis- 
mus,  quem  I.aodiceni  apud  nus  tantopore 
collaudavt,  nusquam  a  me  nisi  -meretrix 
audiet,fidei  vel  pigra>  vel  status  sui  ignaraz 
prnles,  postea  autem  indolis  secularis  gene- 
trix,  et  qudcum  nec  sincera  fides,  nec  gen- 
uina  caritas  commoi ari  feret. 

Translatiom. — The  true  Gospel  spirit  of 
toleration  we  shoultl  regard  as  a  matron,  a 
kind  and  gentle  guardian  indeed  of  the  pure 
doctrine,  but  sedulous,  but  vigilant,  but  im- 
patient  of  seducers.  Tbis  Syncretism,  on  the 
contiary,  which  the  Laodiceans  amongst 
us  join  in  extolling  so  highly,  shall  no  where 
hear  from  me  other  or  better  name  than  that 
of  harlot,  the  offspnng  ot  a  belief  either 
6lothful  or  ignorant  of  its  own  condition,  and 
then  the  paient  of  worldly-mindedness,  and 
with  whom  therefore  neither  sincere  faith  nor 
genuine  charity  will  endure  to  associate. 

+  I  am  well  aware,  that  by  these  open 
avowals,  that  with  much  to  honour  and 
praise  in  many,  there  is  something  to  correct 
in  all,  parties,  I  shall  provoke  many  enemies 
and  make  never  a  friend.  If  I  dared  abstain, 
how  gladly  should  I  have  so  done !  Would 
that  the  candid  part  of  my  judges  would  pe- 
ruse  or  re-peruse  the  uffecting  and  most 
eloquent  introductury  pageg  of  Milton's 
■econd  book  of  his  "  Reason  of  Church 
Guvernment  urged,  &c.:"  and  give  me  the 


credit,  which  (my  conscience  bears  me  wit- 
ness)  1  am  entitled  to  claim,  for  all  the  moral 
feelings  expressed  in  that  exquisite  passage. 
The  following  paragraph  I  extract  from  a 
volume  of  my  own,  which  has  been  long 
printed,  for  the  greater  part,  and  which  will, 
I  trust,  now  be  soon  published. 

"  All  my  experience  from  my  first  entrance 
into  life  to  the  present  faour  is  in  favour  of 
the  warning  maxim,  that  the  man  who 
opposes  in  toto  the  political  or  religious 
zecdots  of  his  age,  is  sater  trom  their  obluquy 
than  he  who  differs  from  then^  in  any  one  or 
two  points  or  perhaps  only  in  degree.  By 
that  transfer  of  the  feelings  of  private  life 
into  the  discussions  of  public  quesiions,  which 
is  the  queen  bee  in  the  hive  of  party  fanati- 
cism,  the  partisan  has  more  sympathy  with 
an  intemperate  opposite  than  with  a  mode- 
rate  Friend.  We  now  enjoy  an  intermission, 
and  long  may  it  continue !  ln  addition  to 
far  higher  and  more  important  merits,  our 
present  Bible  Societies,  and  other  numerous 
associations  for  natiunal  or  charitable  objects, 
may  serve  perhaps  to  carry  off  the  super- 
fluous  activity  and  fervour  of  stirring  minds  ir. 
innucent  hyperboles  and  the  bustie  of  manage- 
ment.  But  the  poison-tree  is  not  dead, 
though  the  sap  may  tbr  a  season  have  sub- 
sided  to  itsroots.  At  least,  letus  not  be  lulled 
into  such  a  notion  of  our  entire  security,  as 
not  to  keep  watch  and  ward,  even  on  our 
best  feelings.  1  have  seen  gross  inMerance 
shown  in  support  of  toleration ;  sectarian 
antipathy  most  obtrusively  displayed  in  th« 
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the  mode  and  extent  of  its  operation  will  afford  a  niore  direct  and 
satisfactory  kind  of  proof.  And  first  I  am  to  speak  of  this  over- 
balance  as  displayed  in  the  comniercial  world  itself.  But  as  thia 
is  the  first,  so  is  it  for  my  present  purpose  the  least  important 
point  of  view.  A  portion  of  the  facts  belonging  to  this  division 
of  the  subject  I  have  already  noticed,  pp.  397,  398;  and  for  the 
remainder  let  the  following  suffice  as  the  substitute  or  representa- 
tive.  The  moral  of  the  tale  I  leave  to  the  reader's  own  reflec- 
tions.  Within  the  last  sixty  years,  or  perhaps  a  soniewhat  larger 
period  (for  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  nicety  of  dates,  and  the  >1<  >eu- 
ments  are  of  easy  access),  there  have  occurred,  at  intervals  of 
about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  each,  certain  periodical  lvvolutions 
of  credit.  Yet  revolution  is  not  the  precise  word.  To  state  the 
thing  as  it  is,  I  ought  to  have  said,  eertain  gradual  expanaions  of 
sredit  ending  in  sudden  contractions,  or,  with  equal  propricty, 
ascensions  to  a  certain  utmost  possible  height,  which  has  been 
different  in  each  successive  instance ;  but  in  every  instauce  the 
attainment  of  this,  its  ne  plus  ultra,  has  been  instautly  announced 
by  a  rapid  series  of  explosions  (in  mercantile  language,  a  crash), 
and  a  consequent  precipitation  <>f  t  he  general  system.  For  a  short 
time  this  Icarian*  credit,  or  rather  this  iUegitimate  offspring  of 
confidence,  to  which  it  stands  in  th<>  sanic  lvhition  as  Phaethon  to 
his  parent  god  in  the  old  fable,  seems  to  lie  stunned  by  the  fall; 
but  soon  recovering,  again  it  strives  upward,  and  having  once 
more  regained  its  mid-region, 

"  Them  e  many  ■  li 
As  in  a  cloudy  chair,  eu)  ending  I  Idi  b 
AndaciouBt"  Pauaihsk  Lobi 

till  at  the  destined  zenitli  <>f  itsvaporous  exaltation,  "  aU  unaware^ 
fluttering  its  pennons  vain,  plump  down  it  <lrn]>s!"  ( >r  tliat  I  may 
descend  myseLf  to  the  "c  »>1  elemenl  of  prose,"  alarm  and  suspi- 
i'i>>n  gradually  «liinini.-li  iiito  a  judicious  circumapectnesa  ;  l>ut  by 
tittle  an<l  little,  circumspection  gives  way  to  the  desire  and  <'iim- 
imbition  of  doing business ;  till  impatience  and  incaution  on 
ide,  tempting  and  encouraging  headlong  adventure,  waut  of 


|iri)iii"li"M  Of  <m  nnai»Mii(pil«hlitf[  r<.in|>i  >  h<u-  \\w  tt  i.  IV.. m  l.iin    Damed  1 1 1  •  •  I.  -iri.it i 

M..H  i.i  •■.!-;  iiii .1.1.1-  ..t  crnelty    i  badal-  Ldiswobth,    By  turning  back  to  tbo  word 

mitted  in  1'uriliiT-  li.iii.iiii-.  the reader  wlll  Qnd  such a atriMng 

ii  otajecl   mi.i.Iv  Important   to   the  and ingenlooa  allegory  ol  the  mannflictarlng 

cauaeot  bomanity;  and  all  tnii  bymeo  too  system.l                        rlth  aforced 

of  riniiir.illy  kind  dl  i  ;    .i.hhI  trado,  and  Ita  Rucceasful  evt             ' 

a,  Literaria,  or  SketcKu  whal  bas  been  lately  called  the  oontlnentd 

|.    02,  sy-l. ■in,   .i                                  lnm     tO   lniri         t'li' 

*                                       ,  wlio  flylng  with  tril                                                   ■  iich  all 

■  iv i  al  Qrat  ^igtt  for  a 

tbe  buu  meltlng  hia  waxen  winga  hi  felllnto  lenslbie  mlnd. 
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principle,  and  confederacies  of  false  credit  on  the  other,  the  move- 
ments  of  trade  become  yearly  gayer  and  giddier,  and  end  at  length 
in  a  vortex  of  hopes  and  hazards,  of  blinding  passions  and  blind 
practices,  which  should  have  been  left,  where  alone  they  ought  ever 
to  have  been  f ound,  among  the  wicked  lunacies  of  the  gaming-table. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  the  power  and  circunistantial  prosperity 
of  the  nation  has  been  increasing  during  the  same  period,  with  an 
accelerated  force  unprecedented  in  any  country,  the  population  of 
which  bore  the  same  proportion  to  its  productive  soil :  and  partly, 
perhaps,  even  in  consequence  of  this  system.  By  facilitating  the 
means  of  enterprise,  it  must  have  called  into  activity  a  multitude 
of  enterprising  individuals  and  a  variety  of  talent  that  would 
otherwise  have  lain  dormant :  while  by  the  same  ready  supply  of 
excitements  to  labour,  together  with  its  materials  and  instruments, 
even  an  unsound  credit  has  been  able  within  a  short  time  to  * 
substantiate  itself .  We  shall,  perhaps,  be  told  too  that  the  very 
evils  of  this  system,  even  the  periodical  crash  itself,  are  to  be 
regarded  but  as  so  much  superfluous  steam  ejected  by  the  escape 
pipes  and  saf  ety  valves  of  a  self -regulating  machine :  and  lastly, 
that  in  a  free  and  trading  country  all  things  flnd  their  level. 

I  have  as  little  disposition  as  motive  to  recant  the  principles, 

which  in   many  forms   and   through   various    channels   I   have 

laboured  to  propagate;  but  there  is  surely  no  inconsistency  in 

yielding  all  due  honour  to  tbe  spirit  of  trade,  and  yet  charging 

sundry  evils,  that  weaken  or  reverse  its  blessings,  on  the  over- 

balance  of  that  spirit,  taken  as  the  paramount  principle  of  action 

in  the  nation  at  large.     Muc^  T  still  concede  to  the  arguments  f or 

the  present  scheme  of  things  as  adduced  in  the  preceding  para- 

graph :  but  I  likewise  see,  and  always  have  seen,  much  that  needs 

winnowing.     Thus,  instead  of  the  position  that  all  things  find,  it 

would  be  less  equivocal  and  f  ar  more  descriptive  of  the  f  act  to  say 

that  things  are  always  finding  their  level :  which  might  be  taken 

as  the  paraphrase  or  ironical  definition  of  a  storm,  but  would  be 

•  If  by  the  display  of  forged  bank  notes  a  many  doubled   in  value,  by  the   agency  of 

speculator  should  establish  the  belief  of  his  notes  issued  beyond  the  bonS  fide  capital  of 

being  a  man  of  large  fortune,  and  gain  a  tem-  the  bank  or  firni  that  circulated  them,  or  at 

porary  confidence  in  his  own  paper-money  ;  best  on  capital  afloat  and  insecure. 
and  if  by  large  wages  so  paid  he  should  sti-         In  this  section  of  the  present  address,  I 

mulate  a  number  of  indolent  Highlanders  to  consider  myself  as  having  redeemed  a  pro- 

bring  a  tract  of  waste  land  into  profitable  mise,  made  by  me  (Xovember  1809)  in  the 

cultivation,    the    promissory    notes    of    the  Essay  "  On  Vulgar  Errors  concerning  Taxa- 

owner,  which  derived  their  first  value  from  tion."     Having  demonstrated  the  favourable 

a  delusion,  would  end  in  representing  a  real  influences  of  the  system    "  On  our  Political 

property,  and   this   their  own  product.     A  Strengthand  Circumstantial  Prosperity,"  The 

most   improbable   case  !      In   its    accidental  Friend  addfd   ihe  following  plcdge :  "  Wbat 

features,  I  reply,  rather  than  in  its  essentials.  have  been  its  injurious  effects  on  our  litera- 

How    many  thuusand   acres  has-e    oeen  re-  ture.  morals,  and  religimis  principles,  I  shalj 

elaimed  from    utter   unprcductiveness,  how  hereafter  develope  with  the  same  noldliess." 
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still  more  appropriate  to  the  Mosaic  chaos  ere  its  brute  tendenciea 
had  been  enlightened  by  the  "Word  (i.e.  the  comninnicative  intel- 
ligence),  and  bef ore  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  *  moved  on  the  level- 
finding  waters.  But  persons  are  not  things — but  man  does  not  find 
nis  level.  Neither  in  body  nor  in  soul  does  the  man  find  his  levell 
Af  ter  a  hard  and  calamitous  season,  during  which  the  thousand 
wheels  of  some  vast  manufactory  had  remained  silent  as  a  frozen 
waterfalL  be  it  that  plenty  has  returned  and  that  trade  has  once 
more  become  brisk  and  stirring :  go,  ask  the  overseer,  and  question 
the  parish  doctor,  whether  the  workman's  health  and  temperanoe 
with  the  staid  and  respectful  manners  best  taught  by  the  inward 
dignity  of  conscious  seif-support,  have  found  their  level  again  ? 
Alas !  I  have  more  than  once  seen  a  group  of  children  in  Dorset- 
shire,  during  the  heat  of  the  dog-days,  each  with  its  little  shouldera 
up  to  its  ears,  and  its  chest  pinched  inward — the  very  habit  and 
fixtures,  as  it  were,  that  had  been  impressed  on  their  frames  by 
the  former  ill-fed,  ill-clothed.  and  unfuelled  winters.  But  as  with 
the  body,  so  or  still  worse  with  the  mind.  Nor  is  the  effect  con- 
fined  to  the  labouring  classes,  whom  by  an  ominous  but  too  appro- 
priate  a  change  in  our  phraseology  we  are  now  accustomed  to  call 
the  labouring  poor.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  fche  frequencj 
of  failures  with  all  the  disgracefvd  secrets  of  fraud  and  folly,  <<f 
unprincipled  vanity  in  expending  and  desperate  speculation  in 
retrieving,  can  be  familiarised  to  the  thoughts  and  experience  o£ 
men,  as  matters  of  dailv  occurrence,  withont  serious  injury  to  tlio 
nioralsense:  more  especially  in  times  when  bankruptcies  spread 
like  afever,  at  once  coniagious  and  epidemic;  swift  too  as  the 
travel  of  an  earthquake,  thal  with  one  and  the  same  chain  <>f 
ahocks  opens  the  ruinoua  chasm  in  cities  that  have  an 
lictwicn  thcin!  in  tiines  when  the  fate  fliea  awifter  than  the 
fear,  and  yet  the  report  fchal  followa  the  Bash  haa  a  ruin  <>f  its 
own,  and  arrivea  bnt  to  multiply  thc  blow! — when  princerjj 
capitals  are  often  bul  fche  telegrapha  of  distanl  calamifcy:  and 
still  worsc,  when  no  man's  fcreaaure  ia  Bafe  who  haa  adopfced  tlic 
ordinarymeana  of  safety,  n<i(ii<T  fche  bigh  n<>r  the  hnmble;  when 
the  lonls  renta  and  the  farmer^a  si<>rc.  entrusted  perhaps  but  aa 
yesterday.  are  askc<l  aftcr  at  closcd  doors ! — bul  worat  of  alL  in 
its  moral  influencea  aa  wel]  aa  in  fche  crueltyof  Bufferiug,  when 
the  old  labourer'a  Bavinga,  tli«'  precious  robberies  of  Belf-deniaJ 
from  cv<  rv  <l:i  v'..  comfort;  when  fche  orphan'a  funds,  the  widow'a 

•  2o<)iia,  wladooi  Clini   !•,  raaion  ln  aot    oentnriet  mott  oommonly  addreHad  m4  iit- 
VWRB  B«me  by  whicb  the Ctuls-     tiaguiihed  thi  B       Q      I 

tUt.*i:i!  Chl  "f  tl«'  ttir»---  lir>t 
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livelihood,  the  fond  confiding  sister'  s  hunible  fortnne,  are  found 
among  the  victims  to  tne  remorseless  mania  of  dishonest  specu- 
lation,  or  to  the  desperate  cowardice  of  embarrassment,  and  tne 
drunken  stupor  of  a  usurious  selfishness  that  for  a  few  months' 
respite  dares  incur  a  debt  of  guilt  and  infamy,  for  which  the 
grave  itself  can  plead  no  statute  of  limitation.  Xame  to  me  any 
revolution  recorded  in  history  that  was  not  followed  by  a  depra- 
vation  of  the  national  morals.  The  Roman  character  during 
the  Triumvirate,  and  under  Tiberius,  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  and  Paris  at  the  present  moment,  are  obvious  instances. 
What  is  the  main  cause  ?  The  sense  of  insecurity.  On  what 
ground,  then,  dare  we  hope  that,  with  the  same  accompaniment, 
commercial  revolutions  should  not  produce  the  same  effect  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  sphere  ? 

But  these  blessings,  with  all  the  specific  ternis,  into  which  this 
most  comprehensive  phrase  is  to  be  resolved  ?  Dare  we  unpack 
the  bales  and  cases  so  marked,  and  look  at  the  articles,  one  by 
one  ?  Increase  of  human  lif  e  and  increase  of  the  means  of  lif e 
are,  it  is  true,  reciprocally  cause  and  effect :  and  the  genius  of 
commerce  and  manuf  acture  has  been  the  cause  of  both  to  a  degree 
that  may  well  excite  our  wonder.  But  do  the  last  results  justify 
our  exultation  likewise  ?  Human  life,  alas !  is  but  the  malleable 
metal,  out  of  which  the  thievish  picklock,  the  slave's  collar,  and 
the  assassin's  stiletto  are  formed,  as  well  as  the  clearing  axe,  the 
feeding  ploughshare,  the  defensive  sword,  and  the  mechanic  tool. 
But  the  subject  is  a  painful  one  :  and  fortunately  the  labours  of 
others,  with  the  communications  of  medical  men  concerning  the 
state  of  the  manuf acturing  poor,  have  rendered  it  unnecessary.  I 
will  rather  (thougKin  strict  method  it  should  perhapsbereservedfor 
the  f  ollowing  head)  relate  a  speech  made  to  me  near  Fort  Augustus, 
as  I  was  travelling  on  foot  through  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
The  speaker  was  an  elderly  and  respectable  widow,  who  expressed 
herself  with  that  simple  eloquence  which  strong  feeling  seldom 
fails  to  call  forth  in  humble  life,  but  especially  in  women.  She 
spoke  English,  as  indeed  most  Highlanders  do  who  speak  it  at  all, 
with  a  propriety  of  phrase  and  a  discrimination  of  tone  and  em- 
phasis  that  more  than  compensated  for  the  scantiness  of  her 
vocabulary.  After  an  affecting  account  of  her  own  wrongs  and 
ejectment  (which  however,  she  said,  bore  with  comparative  Hght- 
ness  on  her,  who  had  had  saved  up  for  her  a  wherewithal  to  live, 
and  was  blessed  with  a  son  well  to  do  in  the  world),  she  made  a 
movement  with  her  hand  in  a  circle,  directing  my  eye  meanwhile 
to  various  objects  as  marking  its  outline  :  and  then  observed,  with 
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a  deep  sigh  and  a  suppressed  and  slow  voice  which  she  suddeniy 
raised  and  quickened  after  the  first  drop  or  cadence — "  Within 
this  space — how  short  a  time  hack  ! — there  lived  a  hundred  and 
seventy-three  persons :  and  now  there  is  only  a  shepherd.  and  an  un- 
derling  or  two.  Yes,  sir !  One  hundred  and  seventy-three  Christian 
souls,  man,  woman,  boy,  girl,  and  babe ;  and  in  ahnost  every  home 
an  old  man  by  the  fire-side,  who  would  tell  you  of  the  troubles, 
bef ore  our  roads  were  made ;  and  many  a  brave  youth  among  them 
who  loved  the  birthplace  of  his  forefathers,  yet  would  swing  about 
his  broad-sword  and  want  but  a  word  to  march  off  to  the  battles 
over  sea ;  aye,  sir,  and  many  a  good  lass,  who  had  a  respect  foi 
herself.  Well,  but  they  are  gone,  and  with  them  the  bristlcd 
bear,*  and  ihe  pink  haver,f  and  the  potato  plot  that  looked  a.s 
gay  as  any  flower-garden  with  its  blossoms !  I  sometimes  fancy 
that  the  very  birds  are  gone — all  but  the  erows  and  the  gleads ! 
Well,  and  what  then  ?  Instead  of  us  all,  there  is  one  shopherd  man, 
and  it  maybe  a  pair  of  small  lads — and  a  many,  many  Bheep  ! 
And  do  you  think,  sir,  that  God  allows  of  such  proceedings  r" 

Sonie  days  before  this  convereation,  and  while  I  was  on  the 
shores  of  the  Loch  Katrine.+  I  had  heard  of  a  sad  connterpart  to 
the  widow's  tale,  and  told  with  a  far  fiercer  indignation,  of  a 
"  Laird  who  had  raised  a  company  from  the  country  round  ab<  >ut, 
for  the  love  that  wasborne  to  his  nanie,  and  who  gained  high  pre- 
ferment  in  consequence:  and  that  it  was  but  a  smal]  part  of  those 
that  he  took  away  whom  he  bronghl  back  again  And  what  w.-re 
the  thanks  which  the  f olks  had  both  for  those  thal  came  l>a<kwith 
him,  some  blind  and  more  in  danger  of  blindness,  and  forthost 
tli.it  had  perished  in  fche  hospitals,  and  forthose  thai  f«>ll  in  battlet. 
fighting  bef ore  or  beside  bimP  Why,  thal  their  fathers  were  all 
turnrd  out  of  their  f arms  bef ore  the  year  was  over,  and  smt  M 
wanderlike  bo  many  gipsies,  unlest  they  would  coneenl  to  shed 
their  gray  hairs,  a1  tenpence  a  day,  over  the  new  canale.  Sal 
tli.-r.-  Im-.-m  ,,  |>ri<'<-  -••:  iij)on  hifi  bead,  ar  I  his  enemiea  had  betBt 
oomingnpoii  him,  he  needed  bu1  have  whistled,  and  a  hundred 
brave  lads  would  have  made  a  wall  of  flame  round  abou!  him  with 
the  tlasli  <>('  their  broad-swords !  Now  if  the  Prench  Bhould  oonM 
among  os,  ac  il  is  said)  they  will,  l<'t  him  whistle  t<>  Ids  Bheep  and 
•eeif  they  wiU  Bgh1  forhim!"  The  frequency  with  which  I  heard 

'    \     |    ■  '  1 .  irl.-y-  Mn  ■      f  .  .  t.l.  ,|  ii)    Kngllnh    lit.  r.ilnrr:   \<  lnl» 

T    \     |  ll>.'    iimi-I    Ir.ininl    ot   llli 

j  Tha  lake  »  wldely  oelebrated    Ince  then  gratrful  f<>r  tho  nms»  <>f  IntrrrKiinn  «nd  liidhly 

by  a  poet.  to  whow  wi  r  niitiitx-r  in-*i m-iiv. ■  i nt. .1  )■<.■ :  1. .11   ..  >ir. 

a»   have  owi  portlon  .>f  hla  »..rk-.  in  which  rea)  y  U  hli 

|.  :.  iimI  heart-bettenng atnoiie-  onlyrtnL 

ni.  11,  t.i  uny  (avourite  oi  Ibi 
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during  my  solitary  walk  froru  the  end  of  Loch  Lomond  to  Inver- 
ness,  confident  expectations  of  the  kind  expressed  in  his  con- 
cluding  words — nay,  far  too  often  eager  hopes  niingled  with 
vindictive  resolves — I  spoke  of  with  complaint  and  regret  to  an 
elderly  man,  whom  by  his  dress  and  way  of  speaking  I  took  to  be 
a  schoolmaster.  Long  shall  I  recoliect  his  reply :  "  O,  sir,  it  kills 
a  man's  love  f or  his  country,  the  hardships  of  lif e  coming  by  change 
and  with  injustice !"  I  was  some  time  afterwards  told  by  a 
very  sensible  persor  who  had  studied  the  mysteries  of  political 
economy,  and  was  therefore  entitled  to  be  listened  to,  that  more 
food  was  produced  in  consequence  of  this  revolution,  that  the 
mutton  must  be  eat  somewhere,  and  what  difference  where  ?  If 
three  were  fed  at  Manchester  instead  of  two  at  Glencoe  or  the 
Trosachs,  the  balance  of  human  enjoyment  was  in  favour  of  the 
former.  I  have  passed  through  many  a  manufacturing  town 
since  then,  and  have  watched  many  a  group  of  old  and  young, 
male  and  female,  going  to,  or  returning  from,  many  a  factory,  but 
I  could  never  yet  persuade  myself  to  be  cf  his  opinion.  Men,  I 
still  think,  ought  to  be  weighed,  not  counted.  Their  worth  ought 
to  be  the  final  estimate  of  their  value. 

Among  the  occasions  and  minor  causes  of  this  change  in  the 
riews  and  measures  of  our  land-owners,  and  as  being  itseli  a  con- 
sequent  on  that  system  of  credit,  the  outline  of  which  was  given 
in  a  preceding  page,  the  universal  practice  of  enhancing  the  sale 
price  of  every  article  on  the  presumption  of  bad  debts  is  not  the 
least  noticeable.  Nor,  if  we  refiect  that  this  additional  per  centage 
is  repeated  at  each  intermediate  stage  of  its  elaboration  and  dis- 
tribution  from  the  grower  or  importer  to  the  last  retailer  inclu- 
sively,  will  it  appear  the  least  operative.  Necessary,  and  therefore 
justifiable,  as  this  plan  of  reprisal  by  anticipation  may  be  in  the 
case  of  each  individual  deaier,  yet  taken  collectively  and  without 
reference  to  persons,  the  plan  itself  would,  I  suspect,  startle  an 
unfamiliarised  conscience,  as  a  sort  of  nondescript  piracy,  not 
promiscuous  in  its  exactions  only  because  by  a  curious  anomaly 
it  grants  a  f ree  pass  to  the  offending  party.  Or  if  the  law  niaxim, 
volentibus  non  fit  injuria,  is  applicable  in  this  case,  it  may  per- 
haps  be  described  more  courteously  as  a  benefit  society  of  all  the 
careful  and  honest  men  in  the  kingdom  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
dishonest  or  improvident.  It  is  mentioned  here,  however,  as  one 
of  the  appendages  to  the  twin  paramount  causes,  the  paper  cur- 
rency  and  the  national  debt,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  conjoint 
results.  Would  we  leam  what  these  results  are  ?  What  they 
have  been  in  the  higher,  and  what  in  the  most  numerous,  class  of 
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society  ?  Alas !  that  soine  of  the  intennediate  rounds  in  the 
social  ladder  have  been  broken  and  not  replaced,  is  itself  one  of 
these  results.  Retrace  the  progress  of  things  from  1792  to  1813, 
when  the  tide  was  at  its  height,  and  then,  as  far  as  its  rapidity 
will  permit,  the  ebb  from  its  ■irut  turn  to  the  dead  low-water  mark 
of  the  last  quarter.  Then  see  whether  the  remainder  may  n<  <t  1  <e 
generalised  under  the  following  heads.  Fluetuation  in  the  wagea 
of  labour,  alternate  privation  and  excess  (not  in  all  at  the  same  t  iiue, 
but  successiveiy  in  each),  consequent  improvidence,  and  over  all 
discontent  and  a  system  of  factious  confederacy — these  form  tbe 
history  of  the  mechanics  and  lower  ranks  of  ourcities  and  townSi 
In  the  country,  a  peasantry  sinking  into  pauperism,  step  for  step 
with  the  rise  of  the  farmer's  profits  and  indulgences.  On  the 
side  of  the  landlord  and  his  compeers,  we  shall  find  the  presence 
of  the  same  causes  attested  by  answerable  effects.  Great  as  "  tbeir 
almost  magical  effects  "  *  on  the  increase  of  prices  were  in  the 
necessaries  of  life,  tbey  were  still  gi^eater,  disproportionally 
greater,  in  all  articles  of  show  and  luxury.  With  few  exce]<ti<nis, 
it  soon  became  difficult,  andatlength  impracticable,  for  thegeutry 
of  theland,  for  the  possessors  of  fixed  property  to  retain  the  rank 
of  their  ancestors,  or  their  own  formor  establishments.  without 
joining  in  the  general  competition  under  the  iniluenceof  tli<'  same 
trading  spirit.  Their  dependents  were  of  course  either  selected 
from,  or  driven  into,  the  same  eddy ;  while  the  temptation  of 
obtaining  more  than  the  legal  interest  for  their  principal  becams 
more  and  more  strong  with  all  persons  wh<>,  neither  trading  n<<r 
farming,  bad  lived  on  the  interest  of  their f ortunes.  It  was  in  tliis 
latter  class  that  the  rash,  and  too  frequently  th<'  unprincipledi 
projector  found  hisreadiest  dupes.  Had  \ve  but  tlie  secrei  history 
of  the  building  speculations  only  in  the  vicinityof  the  metropoli^ 
too  many  of  its  pages  would  supply  au  afflicting  but  instrnvtive 
comment.  That  both  here,  and  in  all  other  departments,  thifl 
increased  momentum  in  the  spirit  of  trade  haa  been  followed  by 
results  of  the  most  desirable  nature,  I  have  myself  f  exerted  my 

•  Dnring  the  oompoaltlon  <>r  this  aheet  I  the  ald  whlch  they  derived  from  other  <i<i:ir- 

haT<-  li.i.l,  iukI  avalled  myaelf  "f  Ihe  < >j«|>' >r-  lera:     nor  am  l  now  ashnined  of  nol  1<  i\ inn 

tunltyol  penuing  1 1 1 > •  Rpport  <<f  ih<'  Board  ontlcipaicd  II   i  ver.oni 

of  Agrlcnltare fur  tbe  yeor   i-<ir>.    The  nn-  oomniunicatlon  (pp    20«  t.i  227)   from   .Mr. 

meroua   reflectlona,  wblch    thla  raoat  extra-  Moscly,  from  which,  wiih  the  ubatem 

•  tr .  1 1 1 1 . 1 1  \  trolume  exolted  In  mymlnd,  I  oan-  ol  thc  passagi ti  ln      I  cannot  withhold 

...i        ,  toucfa  on,  in  thla  closlng   heetof  an  my  entirc  adinlration      li  almoal   redemil 

Bddreaa  thal  baa  already  exiended  fui  beyond  the  remalndei  of  the  ltrporl 

myorlginal   purpoae,    Bul  bad  i  peruaed  it        +  ln   a  published  »• 

•ni.-iM.Mi.  1  «hould  HtlU  have  fell  dlfferenl    pcrioili   in  thc    Horning  1'oit  and 

ity  to  dlrcct  tbi  rmy  ini-  Cuurier,  but  wiih  m<>st  succegti  In  Ui 

uadveraloru  aguln-(  tbv  dem  ol  i..i,.i.   cltcd,  on  Vulgnr  crrora  <'ii    l'a 

ataU-Hjiipiric.-.    1  woa  n.it,  indred,  Ignorani  ■•!  \slii<  li  had  the  advuntoge  <.f  Ulng  traaafcrred 
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best  powers  to  evince,  at  a  period  when  to  present  the  fairest  and 
most  animating  features  of  tke  systeru,  and  to  prove  their  vast 
and  charm-like  influence  on  the  power  and  resources  of  the  nation, 
appeared  a  duty  of  patriotisni.  Nothing,  however,  was  advanced 
incompatible  with  the  position,  which  even  then  I  did  not  conceaL 
and  which  from  the  same  sense  of  duty  I  am  now  attempting  to 
display ;  namely,  that  the  extension  of  the  commercial  spirit  intoour 
agricultural  system,  added  to  the  overbalance  of  the  same  spirit, 
even  within  its  own  sphere,  aggravated  by  the  operation  of  our 
revenue  laws,  and  finally  reflected  in  the  habits  and  tendencies 
of  the  labouring  classes,  is  the  groundwork  of  our  calamity,  and 
the  main  predisposing  cause,  without  which  the  late  occasions 
would  (some  of  them  not  have  existed,  and  the  remainder)  not 
have  produced  the  present  distresses. 

That  agriculture  requires  principles  essentially  different  froin 
those  of  trade, — that  a  gentleman  ought  not  to  regard  his  estate 
as  a  merchant  his  cargo,  or  a  shopkeeper  his  stock,— admits  of  an 
easy  proof  from  the  different  tenure  of  landed  property,*  and  from 
the  purposes  of  agriculture  itself,  which  ultimately  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  State  of  which  it  is  the  offspring.  (For  we  do  not 
include  in  the  name  of  agriculture  the  cultivation  of  a  f  ew  vege- 
tables  by  the  women  of  the  less  savage  hunter  tribes.)  If  the 
continuance  and  independence  of  the  State  be  its  object,  the  final 
causes  of  the  State  must  be  its  final  causes.  "We  suppose  the 
negative  ends  of  a  State  already  attained,  viz.  its  own  safety  by 
means  of  its  own  strength,  and  the  protection  of  person  and  pro- 
perty  f or  all  its  members,  there  will  then  remain  its  positive  ends : 

almost  entire  to  the  columns  of  a  daily  paper,  sented  ;  i.  e.  after  the  settled  price  had  been 

of  the  largest  circulation,  and  from  thence,  in  paid  by  tlie  former  for  the  permisi-ion  to  im- 

larger  or  smaller  extracts,  to  several  of  our  port,  and  received  by  the  latter  under  the 

Provincial  journals.   It  was  likewise  reprinted  further  obligation  of  protecting  the  same;  4, 

in  two  of  the  American  federalist  papers:  The  coin  of  the  couniryin  the  pos^ession  of 

and  a  translation  appeared,  I  have  been  told,  the  natural  subjects;  and  last  of  all,  and  in 

inthe  Hamburgh  Curresjxmdenten.  certain  cases,  the  live  stock,  the  peculium  a 

*  The  very  idea  of  individual  or   private  pecude.    Hence,  the  minds  of  men  weremost 

property,  in  our  present  acceptation  of  the  familiar  with  theidea  in  the  case  of  Jewsand 

term,  and  according  to  the  current  notion  of  Alien-;:  till  gradually  the  privileges  attached 

the  right  to  it,  was  originally  confined  to  to   the  vicinity  of  the  Bishops   and   mitred 

moveable  things :    and  the  more  moveable,  Abbots  prepared  an  asylum  for  the  fugitive 

the  more  su>ceptible  of    the  nature  of  pro-  vassal  and  the  oppresstd  Franklin,  and  thus 

perty.     1'roceeding    from   the   more   to    the  laid  the  first  foundatiuns  of  a  fourth  class  of 

less    perfect  right,    we  may  bring    all   the  freemen,  that  of  citizens  and  burghers.     To 

objects  of  an  independent  ownership  under  tbe  feudal  system  we  owe  the  forms,  to  the 

five    heads :— viz.   1,  Precious    stones,    and  Church    the  substance  of   our    liberty.    As 

Other  jewels,  of  as  ea>y  transfer  :  2,  The  pre-  comment  take,  fin-t,  the  origin  of  towns  arul 

dious  metals,  and  foreign  coin  taken  as  weight  cities ;   next,   the    holy   war   waged  against 

of  metal ;  3  Merchandise,  by  virtue.  of  the  slavery  and  villenage,  and  with  such  succesi 

oontract    between    the    importer    and     tbe  that  the  law  had  barely  to  sanction  an  upui 

govereign  in  whose  person  the  unity  and  i~-  jam  consuvimatum  at  the  Restoration. 
togrity  of  the   commonwealtt  were   repre- 
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1.  To  make  the  means  of  subsistence  more  easy  to  each  indi- 
vidual.  2.  To  secure  to  each  of  its  members  tbe  bope*  of  better- 
ing  bis  own  condition  or  tbat  of  his  cbildren.  3.  The  developnieni 
of  those  faculties  which  are  essential  to  his  hmnanity,  i.  e.  to  hia 
rational  and  moral  being.  Under  the  last  head  we  do  not  mean 
those  degrees  of  intellectual  cultivation  which  distinguish  man 
from  man  in  the  same  civilised  society,  but  those  only  that  raise 
the  civibsed  man  above  the  barbarian,  the  savage,  and  the  animal. 
We  require,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  in  behalf  of  all  ita 
members,  not  only  the  outward  means  of  knowing  their  essential 
duties  and  dignities  as  men  and  free  men,  but  likewise,  and  more 
especially,  the  discouragement  of  all  such  tenures  and  relations  aa 
must  in  the  very  nature  of  things  render  this  knowledge  inert, 
and  cause  tbe  good  seed  to  perish  as  it  falls.  Such  at  least  is  the 
appointed  aim  of  a  State :  and  at  whatever  distance  from  the  ideal 
mark  the  existing  circumstances  of  a  nation  may  unhappily  plaea 
tbe  actual  statesman,  still  every  movement  ought  to  be  in  this 
direction.  But  the  negative  merit  of  not  forwarding — the  ex- 
emption  from  the  crime  of  necessitating — the  debasement  aud 
virtual  disfranchisement  of  any  class  of  the  community,  may  be 
demanded  of  every  State  under  all  circumstances  :  and  the  govern- 
ment  that  pleads  dimculties  in  repulse  or  demur  of  fchifi  <  laim 
impeacbes  its  own  wisdom  and  fortatu.de.  But  as  fche  specific  enda 
of  agriculture  are  fcbe  mainfcenance,  Btrength,  and  security  of  the 
State,  so  (we  repeatj  must  its  ulfcimate  ends  be  fche  Bame  aa  those 
of  the  State :  even  as  the  ultimate  end  o£  the  spring  and  wheels  of 
a  wateh  must  be  the  same  as  tliat  <>t'  thc  watch.  Yet  least  of  all 
tbings  dare  we  overlook  or  concea]  fchat,  morally  and  with  respect 
to  tbe  character  and  conscience  of  the  iudiviiluals.  tlie  hlanie  of 
unfaithful  stewardship  is  aggravated  in  proportion  as  the  dilti- 
culties  are  less  and  the  consequences  Lying  wifchin  a  narrowet 
field  of  vision  are  morc  evidenl  and  affecfcing.  An  injurioni 
system,  the  connivance  at  whieh  we  Bcarcely  dare  more  tiian 
regret  in  the  cabinet  or  Benate  <>f  an  empire,  may  jual  ify  an  earneal 
reprobation  in  the  managemenl  of  private  eatafces:  provided 
alwavs,  that  the  system  only  be  denounceil.  and  the  pleadings  eon- 
fincd  tothe  conrt  of  conscience.     Por  Erom  fchia  courfc  «mlyean  the 

♦  rii.  tural  rigbt,  as  flur  u  ita  frrntt- 

mlzture  "i  alter-  Bi  itlon  i    compatible  witb  tbe  eqoal  rigbtetgf 

i  i    ii  i  onsi  ■  ii  uiM  "i     otbei  -.     II' oui    ..■  i  >l  those 

.iini  yetbii  Makei  bai  dl  tln-  «i>"  were  incapable  ot  aitering  tb< 

gnlsbed  him  from  the  brnte  that  perisbea, by  (hiiuiiiroiiiiii.it  ..t  ibdi   parenta.aa  boodai 

I  iii       linli    <.r     \lll<.in-.    bowevei     ;iil\.iu::meou«ly 

iii. i   penaable  condltion  ol  bii  moralandin-     they mlgbt otfaerwiae ba altBatea 

tellectual  progre.-Bion.     iiul  .1  Daittml  111  -tinet 
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redress  be  awarded.  All  reform  or  innovation,  not  won  from  the 
free  agent  by  the  presentation  of  juster  views  and  nobler  interests, 
and  that  does  not  leave  the  merit  of  having  efiected  it  sacred  to 
the  individual  proprietor,  it  were  foliy  to  propose,  and  worse  than 
f olly  to  attempt.  Madmen  only  would  dream  of  digging  or  blow- 
ing  up  the  foundation  of  a  house  in  order  to  employ  the  materials  in 
repairing  the  walls.  Nothing  more  dare  be  asked  of  the  State,  no 
other  duty  is  imposed  on  it,  than  to  witbhold  or  retract  all  ex- 
trinsic  and  artificial  aids  to  an  injurious  system ;  or  at  the  utmost 
to  invalidate  in  extreme  cases  such  claims  as  have  arisen  indirectly 
from  the  letter  or  unf oreseen  operations  of  particular  statutes : 
claims  that,  instead  of  being  contained  in  the  rights  of  its  pro- 
prietary,  trustees  are  incroachments  on  its  own  rights,  and  a 
destructive  trespass  on  a  pai*t  of  its  own  inalienable  and  untrans- 
ferable  property — I  mean  the  health,  strength,  honesty,  and  filial 
love  of  its  children. 

It  would  border  on  an  affront  to  the  understandings  of  our 
landed  interest,  were  I  to  explain  in  detail  what  the  plan  and  con- 
duct  would  be  of  a  gentleman ;  *  if ,  as  the  result  of  his  own  f ree 
conviction,  the  marketable  produce  of  his  estates  were  made  a 
subordinate  consideration  to  the  living  and  moral  growth  that  is 
to  remain  on  the  land.  I  mean  a  healthful,  callous-handed,  but 
high  and  warru-hearted  tenantry,  twice  the  number  of  the  present 
landless,  parish-paid  labourers,  and  ready  to  march  off  at  the  first 
call  of  their  country  with  a  son  of  the  house  at  their  head,  because 
under  no  apprehension  of  being  (forgive  the  lowness  of  the  ex- 
pression)  marched  off  at  the  whisper  of  a  land-taster !  If  the 
admitted  rule,  the  paramount  self-commandment,  were  comprised 
in  the  fixed  resolve — I  wiil  improve  my  estate  to  the  utmost ;  and 
my  rent-roll  I  will  raise  as  much  as,  but  no  more  than,  is  com- 
patible  with  the  three  great  ends  (before  enumerated),  which  being 
those  of  my  country  must  be  mine  inclusively !  This,  I  repeat, 
it  would  be  more  than  superfluous  to  particularise.  It  is  a  problem 
the  solution  of  which  may  be  safely  entrusted  to  the  common 
sense  of  every  one  whc  has  the  hardihood  to  ask  himself  the 
question.  But  how  encouraging  even  the  approximations  to  such 
a  system,  of  what  fair  promise  the  few  fragnientary  samples  are, 
may  be  seen  in  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  f  or  1816, 

•  Or  (to  put  tbe  question  more  justly  as  it  ?     On  the  distinction  meutioned  over'.eaf 

well  as  more  candidly)  of  the  land-owners  between  things  and  persons,  all  law,  hunian 

collectively— for   who  is  not  aware  of  the  and  divine,  is  grounded.    It  consists  in  thi   ; 

facilities  that  accompany  a  conformity  with  that  the  former  may  be  used,  as  mere  rue&ns  ; 

the  general    practice,  or    of  the  numerous  but  the  latter  dare  not  be  employed  as  the 

hindrances  that  retard,  and  the  finai  imperiec-  means  to  an  end  without  directly  or  indirecUy 

tion  that  commonly  awaits  a  aeviatiou  tiom  sliaring  in  that  end. 

2  F 
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p.  11,  from  the  Eaxl  of  Winchelsea's  communication,  in  every 
paragraph  of  which  wisdom  seems  to  address  us  in  hehalf  of 
goodness. 

But  the  plan  of  my  argument  requires  the  reverse  of  this  picture. 
I  am  to  ask  what  the  results  would  be,  on  the  supposition  that 
agriculture  i3  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  trade ;  and  if  the  ne- 
cessary  answer  coincide  with  the  known  general  practice,  to  show 
the  connection  of  the  consequences  with  the  present  state  of 
distress  and  uneasiness.  In  trade,  from  its  most  innocent  form  to 
the  abomination  of  the  African  commerce,  noininally  abolished 
after  a  hard-fought  battle  of  twenty  years,  no  distinction  is  or 
can  be  acknowledged  between  things  and  persons.  If  the  latter 
are  part  of  the  concern,  they  come  under  the  denomination  of  the 
former.  Two  objects  only  can  be  proposed  in  the  management  of 
an  estate,  considered  as  a  stock  in  trade — first,  that  the  returns 
should  be  the  largest,  quickest,  and  securest  possible;  and 
secondly,  with  the  least  out-goings  in  the  providing,  overlook- 
ing,  and  collecting  the  saine — whether  it  be  expenditure  of  money 
paid  for  other  men's  time  and  attention,  or  of  the  tradesman's 
own,  which  are  to  him  money's  worth.  makes  no  difference  in  the 
argument.  Am  I  disposing  of  a  bale  of  goods  ?  The  man  whom 
I  mo3t  love  and  esteem  must  yield  to  the  Btranger  tliat  outbids 
him  ;  or  if  it  be  sold  on  credit,  tbe  highest  price.  with  eqnal  se- 
curity,  must  have  the  preference.  I  may  fill  up  tbe  deficiency  of 
my  friend'8  offer  by  a  private  gift  or  loan;  but  as  a  tradeeman,  1 
am  bound  to  regard  honestyand  established  character  themselYefl 
ae  tliings,  as  securities,  for  which  the  known  unprincipled  dealer 
may  offer  an  unexceptionable  substitute.  Add  to  this  that,  the 
31  curity  being  equal,  I  shall  prefer,  even  at  a  considerable  abate> 
ment  of  price,  tlie  man  wh<>  will  take  a  thousand  chests  or  bales 
at  once,  to  twenty  who  can  pledge  themselves  only  for  fifty  eaoh. 

I  do  not  seek  trouble  for  its  own  sake;  but  among  other 
ailvautage8  I  seek  wealth  for  bhfi  sake  of  freeing  myself  more  and 
more  from  the  necessity  of  taking  troublc  in  order  to  attain  it. 
Tlif  jiersonal  worth  of  those,  whom  I  benefit  in  the  course  of  the 
]ii  <!  iss,  or  whether  the  persons  are  really  benefited  or  no,  is  no 
concem  oi  mine.  The  market  and  the  sbop  are  open  to  all.  To 
introduce  anj  other  principle  in  trade,  bul  thai  of  obtaining  ihe 
lii^hcst  priff  with  a<lequate  security  f or  articles  fairly  desoribedi 
would  be  fcantamounl  to  the  poaition  thal  trade  otlghl  n<>t  t<> 
b.     If  this  bf  admittfil.  thcn.  what  as  a  trailisinan  I  cannol  <l" 

nnol   I"'  my  duty,  as  a  tradesman,  to  attempt :  and  tbe  only 
remaining  question  in  reason  or  morality  is — what  are  the  proper 
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objects  of  trade  ?  I£  my  estate  be  sucb,  my  plan  niust  be  to  uiake 
tbe  niost  of  it,  as  I  would  of  any  otber  mode  of  capital.  As  my 
rents  will  ultimately  depend  on  tbe  quantity  and  value  of  tbe 
produce  raised  and  brougbt  into  tbe  best  market  from  my  land,  I 
will  entrust  tbe  latter  to  tbose  wbo,  bidding  tbe  most,  bave  tbe 
largest  capital  to  employ  on  it :  and  tbis  I  cannot  effect  but  by 
dividing  it  into  tbe  fewest  tenures,  as  none  but  extensive  farms 
will  be  an  object  to  men  of  extensive  capital  and  enterprising 
minds.  I  niust  prefer  tbis  system  Hkewise  for  my  own  ease  and 
security.  Tbe  farmer  is  of  course  actuated  by  tbe  same  motives 
as  tbe  landlord :  and,  provided  tbey  are  botb  f  aitbf ul  to  tbeir  en- 
gagements,  tbe  objects  of  botb  will  be :  1,  tbe  utmost  produce 
tbat  can  be  raised  witbout  injuring  tbe  estate ;  2,  witb  tbe  least 
possible  consumption  of  tbe  produce  on  tbe  estate  itself ;  3,  at 
tbe  lowest  wages ;  and  4,  witb  tbe  substitution  of  macbinery  f  or 
buman  labour  wberever  tbe  f  ormer  will  cost  less  and  do  tbe  same 
work.  Wbat  are  tbe  modest  remedies  proposed  by  tbe  niajority 
of  correspondents  in  tbe  last  Beport  of  tbe  Board  of  Agriculture  ? 
Let  measures  be  taken,  tbat  rents,  taxes,  and  wages  be  lowered, 
and  tbe  markets  raised !  A  great  calamity  bas  bef allen  us,  from 
importation,  tbe  lessened  purcbases  of  govemment,  and  "tbe 
evil  of  a  superabundant  barvest " — of  wbicb  we  deem  ourselves 
tbe  more  entitled  to  complain,  because,  "  we  bad  been  long  making 
112  sbilbngs  per  quarter  of  our  corn,*'  and  of  all  otber  articles  in 
proportion.  As  tbe  best  remedies  for  tbis  calamity,  we  propose 
tbat  we  sbould  pay  less  to  our  landlords,  less  to  our  labourers, 
notbing  to  our  clergyman,  and  eitber  notbing  or  very  little  to  tbe 
maintenance  of  tbe  government  and  of  tbe  poor ;  but  tbat  we 
sbould  sell  at  our  f  ormer  prices  to  tbe  consuiner  ! — In  alniost  every 
page  we  find  deprecations  of  tbe  poor  laws :  and  I  bold  it  im- 
possible  to  exaggerate  tbeir  pernicious  tendency  and  consequences. 
But  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  tbat  in  agricultural  districts  tbree- 
fourtbs  of  tbe  poor  rates  are  paid  to  bealtby,  robust,  and  (O 
sorrow  and  sbame !)  industrious,  bard-working  paupers  in  lieu  of 
wages  (for  men  cannot  at  once  work  and  starve) :  and  tberefore 
if  tbere  are  twenty  bousekeepers  in  tbe  parisb,  wbo  are  not 
holders  of  land,  tbeir  contributions  are  so  mucb  bounty  money  to 
tbe  latter.  But  tbe  poor  laws  form  a  subject,  wbicb  I  sbould  not 
undertake  witbout  trembling,  bad  I  tbe  space  of  a  wbole  volume 
to  allot  to  it.  Suffice,  tbat  tbis  enormous  miscbief  is  undeniably 
tbe  offspring  of  tbe  commercial  system.  In  tbe  only  plausible 
work,  tbat  I  bave  seen,  in  favour  of  our  poor  laws  on  tbe  present 
plan,  tbe  defence  is  grounded,  first,  on  tbe  expediency  of  baving 
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labour  cheap,  and  estates  let  out  in  the  fewest  possible  jortions— 
in  other  words,  of  large  farms  and  low  wages — each  as  indispen- 
sable  to  the  otber,  and  both  conjointly  as  the  only  means  of  draw- 
ing  capital  to  the  land,  by  which  alone  the  largest  surplus  is 
attainable  for  the  State :  that  is,  for  the  market,  or  in  order  that 
the  sinallest  possible  proportion  of  the  largest  possible  produce 
may  be  consumed  by  the  raisers  and  their  families  !  secondly,  on 
tbe  impossibility  of  supplying,  as  we  have  supplied,  all  the 
countries  of  the  civilised  world  (India  perhaps  and  China  ex- 
cepted),  and  of  underselling  them  even  in  their  own  markets,  if  our 
working  manufacturers  were  not  secured  by  the  State  against  the 
worst  consequences  of  those  failures,  stagnations,  and  transfers,  to 
wbich  the  different  branches  of  trade  are  exposed,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  beyond  all  human  prevention ;  or  if  the  master  manu- 
f acturers  were  compelled  to  give  previous  security  for  the  main- 
tenance  of  those  whom  tbey  bad,  by  the  known  law  of  human 
increase,  vrrtually  called  into  existence. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  myself  admit  tbis  im- 
possibility.  I  have  already  denied,  and  I  now  repeat  tbe  denial. 
that  these  are  necessary  consequences  of  our  extended  commerce. 
On  the  contrary,  I  feel  assured  that  the  spirit  of  commerce  is  itself 
capable  of  being  at  once  counteracted  and  enlightened  by  the  spirit 
of  the  State,  to  the  advantage  of  both.  But  I  do  assert.  that  they 
are  necessary  consequences  of  the  commercial  spiril  uncounter- 
acted  and  unenlightened,  wherever  trade  has  been  carried  to  so 
vast  an  extent  as  it  has  been  in  England.  I  assert  too,  historically 
and  as  matter  of  fact,  that  they  have  been  tlie  consequence  of  our 
commercial  system.  The  laws  of  Lycurgus,  like  those  of  the 
inspired  Hebrew  Legislator,  were  anti-coininercial  :  those  of  Solon 
and  Numa  were  at  least  unconnnereia].  Nuw  I  ask  myself .  what 
the  impression  would  havc  been  Ofl  t  be  Senate  of  I  he  Et<  >man  <t  of 
theAthenianRepublic.it'  thefollowing  proposal  had  been  made 
to  them  and  introduced  by  the  following  preamble.  "Conscript 
Fathers  (or  Senators  of  Athena!),  it  is  well  known  to  you,  that, 
circumstances  being  the  Bame  and  the  time  allowed  proportionali 
tlic  iiuman  animal may  be  made to  multiplj  as  easily,  and  ai  ai 
small  an  ea  jrour  slieep  or  swine  :  which  is  meant,  perhapa, 

in  the  fiction  of  our  jhilosophers,  that  aoulsareoul  of  all  pro- 
portion  more  uumerous  thau  the  bodies,  Ln  whicb  they  can  aubnst 
and  be  manifestecL     It  is  likewise  known  to  you,  Fathersl  that 

thougli  in  various  Btates  rarious  el ks  have  been  ordained  to 

prevcnt  this  incivasc  of  l>irths  froin  bccoming  such  as  shoidd 
frustrate  or  gi-eatly  endanger   the  endfl  for   which  freemen  axe 
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born,  yet  tne  most  efficient  limit  must  be  sought  for  in  the  moral 
and  intellectual  prerogatives  of  men,  in  their  foresight,  in  their 
habituation  to  the  comforts  and  decencies  of  society,  in  the  pride 
of  independence ;  but  above  all  in  the  hope  that  enables  men  to 
withstand  the  tyranny  of  thepresent  impulse,  and  in  their  expec- 
tation  of  honour  or  discredit  from  the  rank,  character,  and  condi- 
tion  of  their  children.  Now  there  are  proposed  to  us  the  speedy 
means  of  at  once  increasing  the  number  of  the  rich.  the  wealth  of 
those  that  are  ah-eady  such,  and  the  revenues  of  the  State :  and 
the  latter,  Fathers  !  to  so  vast  an  amount,  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
pay  not  only  our  own  soldiers  but  those  of  the  monarchs  whom  we 
may  thus  induce  to  become  our  allies.  But  for  this  it  will  be  re- 
quisite  and  indispensable  that  all  men  of  enterprise  and  sufficiency 
among  us  shoidd  be  permitted,  without  restraint,  to  encourage, 
and  virtually  to  occasion,  the  birth  of  many  myriads  of  free 
citizens,  who  from  their  cbildhood  are  to  be  amaesed  in  clusters 
and  employed  as  parts  of  a  mighty  system  of  machinery.  While 
all  things  prove  answerable  to  the  schemes  and  wishes  of  these 
enterprisers,  the  citizens  thus  raised  and  thus  employed  by  them 
will  find  an  ample  maintenance,  except  in  such  instances  where 
the  individual  may  have  rendered  himself  useless  by  the  effects  of 
his  own  vices.  It  dare  not,  however,  be  disguised  from  you,  that 
the  nature  of  the  employments  and  the  circumstances  to  which 
these  citizens  will  be  exposed,  will  often  greatly  tend  to  render 
them  intemperate,  diseased,  and  restless.  Nor  has  it  been  yet 
made  a  part  of  the  proposal,  that  the  employers  should  be  under 
any  bond  to  counteract  such  injurious  circumstances  by  education, 
discipline,  or  other  efficient  regulations.  Still  less  may  it  be  with- 
held  from  your  knowledge,  O  Fathers  of  the  State,  that  shouid 
events  hereafter  prove  hostile  to  all  or  to  any  branch  of  these 
speculations,  to  many  or  to  any  one  of  the  number  that  shall  have 
devoted  their  wealth  to  the  realisation  of  the  same — and  the  light, 
in  which  alone  they  can  thrive,  is  confessedly  subject  to  partial 
and  even  to  total  eclipses,  which  there  are  no  means  of  precisely 
foretelling !  the  guardian  planets,  to  whose  conjunction  their 
success  is  fatally  linked,  will  at  uncertain  periods,  for  a  longer  or 
shoiter  tiine,  act  in  malignant  oppositions ! — Then,  Fathers,  the 
principals  are  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  leave  the  disposal  of 
the  calamitous,  and  therefore  too  probably  turbulent,  multitude, 
now  unemployed  and  useless,  to  the  mercy  of  the  community, 
and  the  solicitude  of  the  State :  or  else  to  famine,  violence,  and 
the  vengeance  of  the  laws  !" 
If,  on  the  maxims  of  ancient  prudence,  on  the  one  hand  not 
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enliglitened,  on  the  otlier  not  dazzled,  by  the  principles  of  trade, 
the  ininiediate  answer  would  have  been  :  "  AVe  shoidd  deem  it 
danger  and  detriment,  were  we  to  permit  so  iudefinite  and  impro- 
vident  increase  even  of  our  slaves  and  helots :  in  the  case  of  free 
citizens,  our  countrynien,  who  are  to  swear  to  the  same  laws,  and 
worship  at  the  same  altars,  it  were  prof anation !  May  the  gods 
avert  the  omen !"  If  this,  I  say,  would  have  been  their  rescript, 
it  may  be  safely  concluded,  that  the  connivance  at  the  same 
scheme,  much  more  that  the  direct  encouragenient  of  it,  must  be 
attributed  to  that  spirit  which  the  ancients  did  not  recognise, 
namely,  the  spirit  of  commerce. 

But  we  havc  shewn  that  the  same  system  has  gradually  taken 
possession  of  our  agriculture.  What  have  been  the  results  ?  For 
him  who  is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  deduce  the  whole  truth 
from  the  portion  of  it  revealed  in  the  following  extract  from  Lord 
Winchelsea's  Report,  whatever  I  could  have  added  would  have 
been  equallyin  vain.  His  Lordship  speaking  of  the  causes  which 
oppose  all  attempts  to  better  the  labourer's  condition,  mentions, 
as  one  great  cause,  the  dislike  the  generality  of  farmers  have  to 
Beeing  the  labourers  rent  any  land.  Perhaps  (he  continues)  "one 
of  the  reasons  for  their  disliking  this  is,  that  the  land,  if  not 
occupied  by  the  labourers,  would  fall  to  tkeir  nwn  sharo  ;  and 
another  I  am  afraid  is,  that  they  rather  wish  to  have  the  la- 
bourers  more  dependent  upon  them;  for  which  reasons  they  aiv 
always  desirous  of  hiriug  the  house  and  land  OCCUpied  by  a 
labourer,  under  pretence,  that  by  that  means  the  landlord  will  be 
secure  of  his  rent,  and  that  they  will  keep  the  house  in  repair. 
Tliis  the  agcnts  of  estatcs  are  too  apt  t<>  give  into,  as  they  find  it 
much  less  trouble  to  meet  six  tlian  rixty  tenanta  at  a  rent-daji 
and  by  tliis  mcans  avoid  tlic  licing  soinct  iines  obliged  to  hear  the 
wants  and  complaints  of  tlie  poor.  All  partiee  theref ore  join  in 
persuading  thelandlord,  who  it  is  natural  fco  Buppoee  (unlesfl  be 
has  time  and  inclination  to  investigate  the  matter  very  closelj) 
will  agree  to  tliU  tlicir  plan,  Erom  the  manner  in  which  ii  comea 
recomnicii.lcil  to  liim  :  and  it  is  in  bhia  manner  that  the  labouren 
li.i\  c  liccn  ilisjio88e8sed  of  t  hcir  eow-paaturea  lb  varioua  parts  ol 
the  midland  counties.  The  momenl  the  Earmer  obtaina  liiswish, 
he  takcs  every  particle  of  the  land  to  bimself,  and  re-lete  the 
bouse  to  the  labonrer,  who  l.y  tliis  nieans  is  rendered  m i~<  r:i  1>K- ; 
the  poor  rate  increased :  the  value  of  the  estiitc  to  t  he  Landowner 
diminished;  and  thehouee  suffered  to  go  to  decay;  whichonce 
fallen  the  tenanl  will  aever  rebuild,  bul  the  landlord  mti 
a  conBiderable  ezpense.    Whoever  travels  througb  the  midland 
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counties,  and  will  take  the  trouble  of  inquinng,  will  generally 
receive  for  answer,  that  formerly  tliere  were  a  great  many  cot- 
tagers  who  kept  cows,  but  tbat  tlie  land  is  now  tkrown  to  the 
f  armers ;  and  if  he  inquires  still  f  urther,  he  will  find  that  in  those 
parishes  the  poor  rates  have  increased  in  an  amazing  degree, 
more  than  according  to  the  average  rise  throughout  England." — 
In  confirmation  of  his  Lordship's  statement  I  find  in  the  Agricul- 
tural  Reports,  that  the  county,  in  which  I  read  of  nothing  but 
farms  of  1000,  1500,  2000,  and  2500  acres,  is  likewise  that  in  which 
the  poor  rates  are  most  numerous,  the  distresses  of  the  poor  most 
grievous,  and  the  prevalence  of  revolutionary  principles  the  most 
alarming.  But  if  we  consider  the  subject  on  the  largest  scale  and 
nationally,  the  consequences  are,  that  the  most  important  rounds 
in  the  social  ladder  are  broken,  and  the  hope,  which  above  all 
other  things  distinguishes  the  free  man  from  the  slave,  is  extin- 
guished.  The  peasantry  theref ore  are  eager  to  have  their  children 
add  as  early  as  possible  to  their  wretched  pittances,  by  letting 
them  out  to  manufactories  ;  while  the  youths  take  every  oppor- 
tunity  of  escaping  to  towns  and  cities.  And  if  I  were  questioned 
as  to  my  opinion  respecting  the  ultimate  cause  of  our  Hability  to 
distresses  like  the  present,  the  caiise  of  what  has  been  called  a 
vicious  (*.  e.  excessive)  population,  with  all  the  furies  that  follow 
in  its  train — in  short,  of  a  state  of  things  so  remote  from  the  sim- 
plicity  of  nature,  that  we  have  almost  deprived  Heaven  itself  of 
the  power  of  blessing  us  ;  a  state  in  which,  without  absurdity,  a 
superabundant  harvest  can  be  complained  of  as  an  evil,  and  the 
recurrence  of  the  same  a  ruinous  calamity — I  should  not  hesitate 
to  answer — the  vast  and  disproportionate  number  of  men  who  are 
to  be  fed  from  the  produce  of  the  fields  on  which  they  do  not 
labour. 

What  then  is  the  remedy  ?  Who  the  physicians  ?  The  reply 
may  be  anticipated.  An  evil,  which  has  come  on  gradually,  and 
in  the  growth  of  which  all  men  have  more  or  less  conspired, 
cannot  be  removed  otherwise  than  gradually,  and  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  all.  If  we  are  a  Christian  nation,  we  must  learn  to  act 
nationally,  as  well  as  individually,  as  Christians.  We  must  remove 
half -truths,  the  most  dangerous of  errors  (as  those  of  thepoor  vision- 
aries  called  Spenceans)  by  the  whole  truth.  The  government  is 
employed  already  in  retrenchments ;  but  he  who  expects  imme- 
diate  relief  from  these,  or  who  does  not  even  know  that,  if  they 
do  anything  at  all,  they  must  for  a  time  tend  to  aggravate  the 
distress,  cannot  have  studied  tbe  operation  of  public  expenditure. 

I  am  persuaded  that  more  good  would  be  done,  not  only  ultimate 
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and  permanent,  but  inimediate  good,  by  tbe  abolition  of  tbe  lot- 
teries,  accompanied  witb  a  pubbc  and  paiiiamentary  declaration 
of  tbe  moral  and  religious  grounds  that  bad  determined  tbe  legis- 
lature  to  tbis  act ;  of  tbeir  bumble  confidence  in  tbe  blessing  of 
God  on  tbe  measure;  and  of  tbeir  bopes  tbat  tbis  sacrifice  to 
principle,  as  being  more  exemplary  from  tbe  present  pressure  on 
tbe  revenue  of  tbe  State,  would  be  tbe  more  effective  in  restoring 
oonfidence  between  man  and  man — I  am  deeply  convinced,  tbat 
more  sterling  and  visible  benefits  would  be  derived  from  tbis  one 
solemn  proof  and  pledge  of  moral  fortitude  and  national  faitb 
tban  f rom  retrencbments  to  a  tenf old  greater  amount.  Still  more, 
if  our  legislators  sbould  pledge  tbemselves  at  tbe  same  time  tbat 
tbey  would  bereafter  take  counsel  for  tbe  gradual  removal  or 
counteraction  of  all  similar  encouragements  and  temptations  to 
vice  and  folly,  tbat  bad  alas !  been  tolerated  bitberto,  as  tbe 
easiest  way  of  supplying  tbe  excbequer.  And  truly,  tbe  financial 
motives  would  be  strong,  indeed,  if  tbe  revenue  laws  in  question 
were  but  balf  as  productive  of  money  to  tbe  State  as  tbey  are  of 
guilt  and  wretcbedness  to  tbe  people. 

Our  manufacturers  must  consent  to  regulations;  om*  gentry 
must  concern  tbemselves  in  tbe  education  as  well  as  in  tbe  in- 
struction  of  tbeir  natural  ciients  and  depcndents — must  regard 
tbeir  estates  as  secured  indeed  from  all  buman  interforence  by 
every  pnnciple  of  law  and  pobxy,  but  yet  as  offices  of  trnst  witli 
duties  to  be  perfornied,  in  tbc  sigbt  of  God  and  thcir  country. 
Let  us  become  a  better  people,  and  tbe  reform  of  all  tbe  public 
(real  or  supposed)  grievances,  wbich  we  use  as  pega  whereon  to 
bang  our  own  errors  and  defeets,  will  follow  of  itxclt'.  In  short, 
let  every  man  measure  his  efforts  by  bis  power  and  bis  spbere  of 
action,  and  do  all  he  can  do  !  Let  him  contribnte  monev  whore 
be  cannot  act  personally  ;  but  let  him  aot  personally  and  in  dctail 
wherever  it  is  practicable.  Let  us  palliate  where  vre  cannot  oni-dj 
comfort  where  we  cannot  relieve ;  and  for  the  rest  rely  upon  thc 
promise  of  the  King  of  kings  by  the  mouth  of  His  Prophet— 
"  Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside  all  waters." 
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Sheikh  of  Alexandria  —  The  Inn  in  the 
Spessart.     Translated  by  Prof.  S.  Mendel. 

HAWTHORNE  S  Tales.    3  vols. 

Vol.  I. — Twice-told  Tales,  and  the  Snow 
Image. 

Vol.  II. — Scarlet  Letter,  and  the  House 
with  Seven  Gables. 

Vol.  III. — Transformation,  and  Blithe- 
dale  Romance. 

HAZLITT  S  (W.)  Works.   7  vols. 

Table-Talk. 

The  Literature    of  the   Age    of 

Elizabeth  and  Characters  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays. 

EnglishPoetsandEngllshConilc 

Writers. 

Thc  Plain  Speaker.    Opinions  on 

Books,  Men,  and  Things. 

Round    Table.      Conversations     of 

James  Northcote,  R.A.  ;   Characteristics. 

Sketches  and  Essays,  and  Winter- 

slow. 

Spirit    of   the    Age;    or,   Contem- 

porary  Portraits.  New  Edition,  by  W. 
Carew  Hazlitt. 

HEINE  3  Poems.  Translated  in  the 
ori^inal  Metres,  with  Life  by  E.  A.  Bow- 
ring,  C.B. 

1    Travel-Pictures.    The  Tour  in  the 

Harz,  Norderney,  and  Book  of  Ideas,  to- 
gether  with  the  Romantic  School.  Trans. 
byF.  Storr.     With  Maps  and  Appendices. 

HOFFMANN'S  Works.  The  Serapion 
Brethren.  Vol.  I.  Trans.  by  Lt.-Col. 
Ewing.  \Vol.  II.  in  tlie  press. 

HOOPER'S     (G.)      Waterloo  :     The 

Downfall  of  the  First  Napoleon  :  a  His- 
tory  of  the  Campaign  of  1315.  By  George 
Hooper.  With  Map;  and  Plans.  New 
Editijn,  revised. 


BOHWS  LIBRAKIES. 


HUGOS  iVictor)  Dramatic  Works: 

Hernani  — RuyBlas — TheKing'sDiversion. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland  and 
F.  L.  Slous. 

PoemSjchiefiy  Lyrical. 

H.  L.  Williams. 


LAMB'S  (Charles)  Speclmens  of 
Knglish  Dramatic  Poets  of  the  tirr.e  of 
Elixabcth.  Notes,  with  the  Eztracts  from 
the  Garrick  Plays. 

Collectedby        Talfourd'B   Letters  of  Charles 

Lamb.       New    Edition,    by    W.     Caxew 
Hailitt.    a  vols. 


HUNGARY:  its  Hiatory  and  Revo- 
lution,  with  Memoir  of  Kossuth.    Portrait. 

HUTCHINSON  (Colonel).  Memoirs 
of.  Ky  his  Widow,  with  her  Autobio- 
graphy,  and  the  Siege  of  Lathom  House. 
Portrail. 

IRVING^S    (Washington)    Complete 

Works.     15  vols. 

Life  and  LetterB.    Ey  his  Nephew, 

Pierre   E.    Irving.      Witli    Index    and    a 
Portrait.     2  vols. 

JAMESS  (G.  P.  R.)  Life  of  Richard 

Cceur  de  Lion.     Portraits  of  Richard  and 
Philip  Augustus.    2  vols. 

Loulfl  XIV.     Portraits.     a  vols. 

JAMESON  (Mrs.)  Shakespeare'a 
Hercines.  Charactenstics  of  Women.  By 
Mrs.  Jameson. 

JEAN  PAUL S*t  RLhter. 

JOHNSON'S    Lives    of    the    Pocts. 
Edited,  with    Notes,  by   Mrs.   Alexander 
Napier.      And  an    Introduction    by    Pro- 
.1.  W.  Hales,  M.A.     ;  \ 

JONSON  (Bcn).  Poems  of.— .'■< tCreau. 

JOSEPHUS   Flaviu6),The  Worksof. 
Whiston's  Translation.     Reviscd  by  Kev. 
A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.    With  I 
and    I  .1   Notes  by    ( 

C.  W.  Wflson,   K.c.i:. 

JUNIUS'S  Lottors.  With  WooJfairs 
Notcs.  An  Essay  on  the  Authorship.  Fac- 
similes  of  Handwriting.     ■  vols. 

LA  FONTArNE'S  Fables.  In  English 
Verse,  with  Essny  on  the  Kabulists.  By 
Elizur  Wright. 

LAMARTINES  The  Girondlets.  or 
Pcrsonal  Merr.oirs  of  the  PatriotS  0/  the 
French  Revolution.  Trans.  by  H.  T. 
Ryde.  Portraits  of  Robespicrre,  Madame 
Roland,  and  Charlotte  Corday.     3  vols. 

— —  Tho  Rostorntlon  of  Monarchy 
in  1'rance  (a  Scoucl  to  The  Girondists). 
5  Portraits.     4  rolt. 

The  Frcnch  Rovolutlon  of  1848. 

Portraits. 

LA>Tn'S  Cbnrles)  Ella  and  Ellana. 
Complete  EJition.     Portrait, 


LANZI'3  Hlstory  of  Palnting  ln 
Italy,  from  the  Period  of  the  Revivai  of 
the  Fir.e  Arts  to  the  End  of  the  iStb. 
Century.  With  Memoir  of  the  Author. 
Portraits  of  RarTaelle,  Titian,  and  Cor- 
reggio,  after  thc  Artists  themselves.  Trans. 
by  T.  Roscoe.     3  vols. 

LAPPENBERGS  England  under  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Kings.  Trans.  by  B.Thorpe, 
F.S.A.     2  vols. 

LESSING'S  Dramatlc  WorkB.  Com- 
plete.  By  E.  Bell,  M.A.  With  Memoir 
by  H.  Zimmern.     Portrait.     2  vols. 

Laokoon,  Dramatic  Notes,  and 

Representation  of  Death  by  the  Ancients. 
Frontispiece. 

LOCKE'S  PhiloBophlcal  Works,  con- 
taining  HumanUnderstanding,with  Bishop 
of  Worccster,  Malebranche's  Opinions,  Na- 
tural  Philosophy,  Reading  and  Study. 
Wuh  1'reliminary  Discourse,  Analysis.and 
Notes,  by  J.  A.  St.  John.    Portrait.  2  vols. 

Life  and  Lottors.  with  Extractsfrom 

his  Common-place  Books.     By  Lord  King. 

LOCEHART  (J.  Q.)-Ste  Burnt. 

LONSDALE  (Lord) See  Cnrrtl. 

LUTHER'S  Table-Talk.  Trans.  by  W. 
Haslitt  With  Life  by  A.  Chalmcrs,  and 
Luthks's  Catechis-m.  Portrait  after 
Cranach. 

Autobiography.— -SV<-  Mkhtiet, 

MACHIAVELLIS    History    of   Flo- 

rcnce,  Tni  Pfinck,  Savonarola,  Historical 
Tracts,  and  Memoir.     Portruil. 

MARLOWE.     Poems  ot.—Stt  Gtrene. 

MARTINEAUS  (Harrtct)  Hlstory 
of  England  (includine  rlistoryofthe  Peace) 

from  1S00-1846.     5  vols. 

MENZEL'S    Hlstory    of   Gormany, 

from   the   Karlicst   Pcriod  to  the  Crimean 
War.        Portraits.     3  vols. 

MICHELET'S  Autoblography  of 
I.uther      Tnns.  by   W.   Ha/litt.     With 

Notes. 

Tho   Frcnch    Rovolutlon    to    the 

Flight  of  the  King  in  1791.     A^.  S. 

MIGNET'S  The   French   Revolutlon, 

fiom  1^89  to   1614.      Tortrait  of  Napoleon. 


STANDARD  LIBRARY. 


MILTONS  Prose  Works.  With  Pre- 
face,  Preliminary  Remarks  by  J.  A.  St. 
John,  and  Index.     5  vols. 

Poetical  Works.    With  120  Wood 

Engravings.     2  vols. 

Vcl.  I. — Paradise  Lost,  complete,  with 
Memoir,  Notes,  and  Index. 

Vol.  II. — Paradise  Regained.  and  other 
Poems.  with  Verbal  Index  to  all  the  Poems. 

MITFORD'8  (Miss)  Our  Vlllage. 
Sketches  of  Rural  Character  and  Scenery. 
2  Engravings.     2  vols. 

MOLIERE'S    Dramatic    Works.     Ij 

English  Prose,  by  C.  H.  Wa!i.  With  a 
Life  and  a  Portrait.     3  vols. 

'  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  have 
here  probably  as  good  a  translation  of 
Moliere  as  can  be   given.' — Academy. 

MONTAGU.    Letters  and  Works  of 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  Lord 
Wharncliffe's  Third  Edition.  Edited  by 
W.  Moy  Thomas.  With  steel  plates.  2 
vols.     $s.  each. 

MONTESQUIEU'S  Splrlt  of  Laws. 
Revised  Edition,  with  D'Alembert's  Analy- 
sis,  Notes,  and  Memoir.     2  vo!s. 

NEANDER   (Dr.  A.)    History  of  the 

Christian  Rehgion  and  Church.  Trans.  by 
J.  Torrey.     With  Short  Memoir.     10  vols. 

Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  its  His- 

torical  Connexion  and  Development. 

The   Planting  and  Training  of 

the  Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles. 
With  the  Antignosticus,  or  Spirit  of  Ter- 
tullian.    Trans.  by  J.  E.  Ryland.     2  vols. 

Lectures     on     the    History    of 

Christian  Dogmas.  Trans.  by  J.  E.  Ry- 
land.     2  vols. 

Memorials  of  Christian  Life  ln 

the  Early  and  Middle  Ages ;  including 
Light  in  Dark  Places.  Trans.  by  J.  E. 
Ryland. 

OCKLEY  (S.)  Histovy  of  the  Sara- 
cens  and  their  Conquests  in  Syria,  Persia, 
and  Egypt.  Comprising  the  Lives  cf 
Mohammed  and  his  Successors  to  the 
Death  of  Abdalmelik,  the  Eleventh  Caliph. 
By  Simon  Ockley,  B.D.,  Prof.  of  Arabic 
in  Univ.  of  Cambridge.  Portrait  of  Mo- 
hammed. 

PASCAL'S  Thoughts.  Translated  from 
the  Text  of  M.  Auguste  Molinier  by 
C.  Kegan  Paul.     3rd  edition. 

PERCVS  Reliqnes  of  Ancient  Eng- 
lish  Poetry,  consisting  of  Ballads,  Songs, 
and  other  Pieccs  of  our  earlier  Poets,  with 
some  few  of  later  date.  With  Essay  on 
Ancient  Minstrels,  and  Glossary.     2  vols. 


PHLUP    DE   COMMINES.    Memoirs 

of.  Containing  the  Histories  of  Louis  XI. 
and  Charles  VIII.,  and  Charles  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  With  the  History  of 
Louis  XI.,  by  J.  de  Troyes.  With  a  Life 
and  Notes  by  A.  R.  Scoble.  Portraits. 
2  vols. 

PLUTARCH'S  LTVES.  Newly  Trans- 
lated,  with  Notes  and  Life,  by  A 
Stewart,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  G.  Long,  M.A. 
4  vols. 

POETRY  OF  AMERICA.    Selections 

from  One  Hundred  Poets,  from  1776  to 
1876.  With  Introductory  Review,  and 
Specimens  of  Negro  Melody,  by  W,  J. 
Linton.     Portrait  of  W.  Whitman. 

RACINE'S  (Joan)  Dramatic  Works. 

A  metrical  English  version,  with  Bio- 
graphical  notice.  By  R.  Bruce  Boswell, 
M.A.,Oxon.     Vol.  I. 

Contents  : — The  Thebaid  — Alexander 
the  Great — Andromache— The  Litigants— 
Britannicus — Berenice. 

RANEE  (L.)    Hlstory  of  the  Popes, 

their  Church  and  State,  and  their  Conflicts 
with  Protestantiim  in  the  i6th  and  i7th 
Centuries.  Trans.  by  E.  Foster.  Portraits 
of  Julius  II.  (after  Raphael),  Innocent  X. 
(after  Velasquez),  and  Clement  VII.  (after 
Titian) .     3  vols. 

History  cf  Servia.    Trans.  by  Mrs. 

Kerr.  To  which  is  added,  The  Slave  Pro- 
vinces  of  Turkey,  by  Cyprien  Robert. 

History  of  the  Latin  and  Tou- 

tonic  Nations.  1494-1514.  Trans.  by 
P.  A.  Ashworth,  translator  of  Dr.  Gneist  s 
*  History  of  the  English  Constitution.' 

REUMONT  (Alfrcd  de).—  Sec  Larafas. 

REYNOLDS'(Sir  J.)  Literary  Works. 

With  Memoir  and  Remarks  by  H.  W. 
Beechy.     2  vols. 

RICHTER   (Jean    Paul\     Leyana, 

a  Treatise  on  Education  ;  together  with  the 
Autobiography,  and  a  short  Memoir. 

Flower ,  Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieces, 

or  the  Wedded  Life,  Death,  and  Marriage 

of  Siebenkaes.  Translated  by  Alex.  Ewing. 

The  only  complete  English  translation. 

ROSCOE'S  (W.)  Life  of  Leo  X^,  with 
Notes,  Historical  Documents,  and  Disser- 
tation  on  Lucretia  Borgia.  3  Portraits. 
2  vols. 

Lorenzo    de'  Medici,  called    '  The 

Magnificent,'  with  Copyright  Notes, 
Poems,  Letters,  &c.  V/ith  Memoir  of 
Roscoe  and  Portrait  of  Lorenzo. 

RUSSIA,     History    of,    from    the 

earliest  Period  to  the  Crimean  War.  By 
W.  K.  Kelly.     3  Portraits.     2  vols. 


EGHWS  LIERAKIES. 


SCHILLERS  Works.    7  vols. 

Vol.  I.— H:stoo-oftheThirtyYe.-irs'War. 
Rey.  A.  J.  W.  Mcrrison,  M.A.     Portrait. 

Vol.  II.— History  of  the  Revolt  in  the 
Netherlands,  tlie  Trials  of  Counts  Egmont 
and  Horn,  the  Siege  of  Antwerp,  and  the 
Disl  !  rance  preceding  the  Reign 

of  Henry  IV.  Translated  by  Rev.  A.  J.  W. 
Morrison  and  L.  Dora  Schmitz. 

Vol.  III.— Don  Carlos.  R.  D.  Eoylan 
— Mary  Stuart.  Mellish  —  Maid  of  Or- 
leans.  Anna  Swanwick— Bride  of  Mes- 
sina.  A.  Lodge,  M.A.  Together  with  the 
Use  of  the  Chorus  in  Tragedy  (a  short 
Essay).     Engravings. 

These  Drainas  are  all  translated  in  metre. 

Vol.  IV.— Robbers— Fiesco—  Love  and 
Intrigue— Demetrius— Ghost  Seer— Sport 
of  Divinity. 

The  Dramas  in  this  volume  are  in  prose. 

Vol.  V.— Poems.     E.  A.  Bowring,  C.B. 

Vol.  VI. — Essays,  ./Esthetical  and  Philo- 
sophical,  including  the  Dissertation  on  the 
Connexion  betwcen  the  Animal  and  Spiri- 
tual  in  Man. 

Vol.  VII.  — Wallenstein's  Camp.  J. 
Chturchil).  —  1'iccolomini  and  Death  of 
Wallenstein.  S.  T.  Colcridge.— William 
Tell.  SirTheodoreMartin,  K.C.B.,  LL.D. 
SCHILLER  and  GOETHE.  Corre- 
spondence  between,  from  a.d.  1704-1805. 
With  Short  Notes  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz. 
2  vols. 

SCHLEGEL'S  (F.)  Lectures  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Life  and  the  Philosophy  of 
Language.     By  A.  J.  W.  Morrison. 

The  History  of  Literature,  Ancient 

and  Modern. 

The  Philosophy  of  Hlstory.  With 

Memoir  and  Portrait. 

Modcrn  History,  witfa  the  Lectures 

entitled  Caisar  and  Alexander,  and  The 
Beginnine  of  our  History.  liy  L.  Purcel 
and  R.  H.  Whitelock.     ' 

.ffisthctic    and    Misccllaneons 

Works,  containing    Lettcrs  on    Chri 
Art,    Essay  on   Gothic   Architecture,    Ke- 
marks  on  the  Romance  Poetry  of  the  Mid- 
<l!e  Ages.  on  Shakspeare,  the  Limitsof  the 

the   Language  anil  Wis- 

dom  of  the  [ndians.     By  K.  J.  Millington. 

SCHLEGEL  (A.  W.)  Drarnatic  Art 
and  I.itcratiirc.  ByJ.  Black.  With  Me- 
moil  by  A.  J.  W.  Morrison.     Portrait. 

SCHUMANN  (Robert),  His  Lifo  and 
W  rks.  By  A.  R<  <  mann.  Trans.  bv 
A.   I..  y 

Early  Lcttcrs.    Tn  1  May 

SHAKESPEARES  Drnmatic  Art. 
TheHutoryandl  •      liakspeare's 

Plaj  ■     1      1      i  t,  I  1  rans.  by  L. 

Dora  Schmitz.     2  \ 

SHAKESPEARE  (Willinni).  A 
I  n.  rary  Bii  ••..  ph  I         1       .   1  :    1 1  . 

LL.D 


SHERIDAN'S  Dramatic  Works.  With 
Memoir     Portrait   after  Reynolds). 

SKEAT    Rev.  W.  Y?.)-Scc  Chau.tr. 

SISMONDI'S  History  of  the  Litera- 
tureofthe  South  of  Europe.  With  Notes 
and  Memoir  by  T.  Roscoe.  Portraits  of 
Sismondi  and  Dante.     2  vols. 

The  specimens  of  early  Frcnch.  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Portugese  Poetry,  in  English 
Verse,  by  Cary  and  others. 

SMITH'S     (Adarn)    The    Wcalth    of 
Nations.     An  Inquirj-  into  the  Nature  and 
Causes    of.       Reprinted    from    the     E 
Edition.     With  an  Introduction  by  i 
Eelfort  Bax.     2  vols. 

SI\nTH'S  (Adam)  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments  ;  with  Essay  on  the  First  For- 
rnation  of  Languages,  and  Critical  Memoir 
by  Dugald  Stcwait. 

SMYTH'S  (Profcssor)  Lcctures  on 
Modern  History  ;  from  the  Irruption  of  the 
Northern  Nations  tothe  close  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Kevolution.     2  vols. 

Lectnres  on  the  French  Revolu- 

tion.     With  Index.     2  vols. 

SOUTHEY.-.SV,-  Cc-.u/xr,  WcsUy,  W 
(Illustralcti  Library)  Xclscn. 

STURM'S  Morning  Communlngs 
with  God,  or  Devotional  Meditations  for 
E\ery  Day.    1  rans.  by  W.  Johnstone,  M.A. 

SULLY.    Memoirs   of  the  Duke  of, 
i'  ime  Minister  to  Henry  the  Great.    Wiih 
X'  tes  and  Historical  Introduction.     . 
traits.     4  vols. 

TAYLOR'S  (Bishop  Jeremy)  Holy 
I.iving  and  Dying,  with  Praycrs,  contain- 
ing  the  Whole  Duty  of  a  Chnstian  and  the 

PEUrts  of  Devotion  fittcd  to  all  Occasions. 
ortrait. 
THIERRY'S  Conqnest  of  Enfjiand  by 
the  Normans  ;    its  Causcs,  and  its  Conse- 
1    England   and   the   Continent. 
By  W.  Hazlitt.  With  short  Memoir.  2  Por- 
traits.     2  vols. 
TROYES    ( Jean    do).  -  Su  PAi, 

Ccmti:ir.,s. 
ULRICI    Dr.)- Sct  Shakcsfcarc. 
VASARI.  Lives  of  the  most  Emincnt 
Painters.   Sculptors,   and   Architects. 
^irs.J.  Poster,  with  selected  Notes.     Por- 
trait.    6  vols.,  VOl.  VI.  hcmg  an  addilional 
Volume  of  Notes  by  J.  P.  Richtcr. 
WERNER'S    Tomplnrs    in     Cyprus. 

.   A.   M.    I 
WESLEY,  thc  Lifo  of,  and  tho  Rise 
and   I  1    MclhodiMii.     Ey   Ri 

Southcy.     Porlrait.     $s. 
WHEATLEY.    A  Rational  Illustra- 
tion  of  thc  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  bcing 
the  Substancc  of  cverything  Lilurgical  in 
all  formcr  Ritualist  Commcntators  upon  the 
subjc.  1.     Fronti  (>iece. 
YOUNG  (Arthur)  Travols  in  Frnnoo. 
rds.     With 
.1  I     Mrait. 


HISTORICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARIES. 


HISTORICAL    LIBRARY. 

22  Volumes  at  $s.  each.     ($1.  \os.  per  set.) 


EVELYN'S  Diary  and  Correspond- 

dence,  with  the  Private  Correspondence  of 
Charles  I.  and  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  and 
between  Sir  Edward  Hyde  (Earl  of  Claren- 
don)  and  Sir  Richard  Browne.  Edited  from 
the  Original  MSS.  by  W.  Bray,  F.A.S. 
4  vols.  iV.  S.  45  Engravings  (after  Van- 
dyke,  Lely,  Kneller,  and  Jamieson,  &c). 

N.B. — This  edition  contains  130  Ietters 
from  Evelyn  and  his  wife,  contained  in  no 
other  edition. 

PEPYS'  Diary  and  Correspondence. 

With  Life  and  Notes,  by  Lord  Braybrooke. 
4  vols.  JV.  .S-.  With  Appendix  containing 
additional  Letters,  an  Index,  and  31  En- 
gravings  (after  Vandyke,  Sir  P.  Lely, 
Holbein.  Kneller,  &c). 


JESSE'S   Memoirs    of  the  Court  of 

England  under  the  Stuarts,  including  the 
Protectorate.  3  vols.  With  Index  and  42 
Portraits  (after  Vandyke,  Lely,  &c). 

Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders  and 

their  Adherents.    7  Portraits. 

NUGENT'S  (Lord)  Memorials  of 
Hampden,  his  Party  and  Times.  With 
Memoir.  12  Portraits  (after  Vandyke 
and  others). 

STRICKLAND'S  (Agnes)  Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  England  from  the  Norman 
Concjuest.  From  authentic  Documents, 
pubhc  and  private.  6  Portraits.  6  vols. 
N.  S. 

Life   of  Mary  Queen   of   Scots. 

2  Portraits.     2  vols. 

Lives  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 

Princesses.     With  2  Portraits. 


PHILOSOPHICAL   LIBRARY. 

17  Vols.  at  $s.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise.     (3/.  igs.  per  set.) 


BACON'S  Novum  Organum  and  Ad- 

vancement  of  Learning.  With  Notes  by 
J.  Devey,  M.A. 

BAX.     A  Handbook  of  the  History 

of  Philosophy,  for  the  use  of  Students. 
By  E.  Belfort  Bax,  Editor  of  Kant's 
'  Prolegomena.*  5^. 
COMTE'S  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences. 
An  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  the 
Cours  de  Philoso/hie  Positive.  By  G.  H. 
Lewes,  Author  of  '  The  Life  of  Goethe.' 

DRAPER  (Dr.  J.  W.)    A  History  of 

the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe. 
2  vols. 

HEGEL'S  Philosophy  of  History.    By 
J.  Sibree,  M.A. 

KANT'S    Critique    of  Pure  Reason. 

By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn. 
Prolegomena  and  Metaphysical 

Foundations  of  Natural  Science,  with  Bio- 
graphy  and  Memoir  by  E.  Belfort  Bax. 
Portrait. 


LOGIC,  or  the  Science  of  Inference. 

A  Popular  Manual.     By  J.  Devey. 

MILLER  (Professor).    History  Philo- 

sophically  Illustrated,  from  the  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution. 
With  Memoir.     4  vols.     3J.  6d.  each. 

SCHOPENHAUER  on  the   Fourfold 

Root  of  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason, 
and  on  the  Will  in  Nature.  Trans.  from 
the  German. 

SPINOZ A'S  Chief  Works.  Trans.  with 
Introduction  by  R.  H.  M.  Elwes.    2  vols. 

Vol.   I. — Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus 
— Political  Treatise. 

Vol.   II. —  Improvement   of  the  Under- 
standing — Ethics — Letters. 

TENNEMANN'S  Manual  of  the  His- 
tory  of  Philosophy.  Trans.  by  Rev.  A. 
Johnson,  M.A. 


BOHWS  LIBRARIES. 


THEOLOGICAL    LIBRARY. 

15  Vols.  at  5-f.  eack,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise.     (3/.  13;.  fid.per  set.) 


BLEEK.  Introduetion  to  the  Old 
Testament.  By  Friedrich  Bleek.  Trans. 
under  thc  supervision  of  Rev.  E.  Venables, 
Residentiary  Canon  of  Lincoln.     2   vols. 

CHILLINGWORTH'8     Reliffion    of 

Prote-taots.     3*.  6d. 

EUSEBIDS.  Ecclesiastlcal  Hlstory 
of  Eusebius  Pamphilius,  Bishopof  Csesarea. 
Trans.  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Cruse,  M.A.  With 
Notes,  Life,  and  Chronological  Tables. 

EVAQRIUS.    History  of  the  Church. 

— See  Theodoret. 

HARDWICK.  History  of  the  Articlos 

of  Religion  ;  to  which  is  added  a  Series  of 
Documents  from  a.d.  1536  to  a.d.  1015. 
Ed.  by  Rev.  F.  Proctor. 

HENRY'S  (Matthew)  Expositlon  of 
the  Bookof  Psalms.    Numerous  Woodcuts. 

PEARSON  (John,  D.D.)  Exposltion 
ofthe  Creed.  Edit.  by  E.  Walford,  M.A. 
With  Notcs,  Analysis,  and  Iniexes. 


PHELO-JUDJEU5,  Works  of.  Ths 
Contemporary  of  Josephus.  Trans.  by 
C.  D.  Vonge.     4  vols. 

PHILOSTORGIUS.  Eccleslastlcal 
History  of. — See  Sozomen. 

SOCRATES'  Ecclesiastical  Hlstory. 
Comprising  a  History  of  the  Church  from 
Constantine,  a.d.  305,10  the  3?th  year  of 
Theodosius  II.  With  Short  Account  of 
the  Author,  and  selected  Notes. 

SOZOMEN'S  Ecclesiastical  History. 
a.d.  324-440.  With  Notes,  Prefatory  Re- 
marks  by  Valesius,  and  Short  Memoir. 
Togethei  with  the  Ecclksiastical  His 
tory  of  PmLOSTOKGivs.as  epitomised  by 
Photius.  Trans.byRev.  E.  Walford.M.A. 
With  Notes  and  brief  Life. 

THEODORET  and  EVAGRIUS.    His- 

tories  of  the  Church  from  A.t>.  332  to  the 
Death  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuesti.t,  a.d. 
427  ;  and  from  a.d.  431  to  a.d.  544.  With 
Memoirs. 

WIESELER'3    (Karl>    Chronologrlcal 

Synopsis  of  thc  Four  Gosp  I  •    us.  by 

Rev.  Canon  Venables. 


ANTIQUARIAN    LIBRARY. 

35  Vols.  at  $s.  each.     (8/.  15.'.  per  set.) 


ANGLO  SAXON    CHRONICLE.  -  Ste 

Btdc. 
ASSER'8  Llfo  of  Alfred See  Six  O  E. 

ChroHicles. 
BEDE'S  (Vonerablc)  Ecclesla»tlcal 
History  of  England.  Together  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chroniclb.  With  Notes, 
Short  I.ife,  Analysis,  and  Map.  Edit.  by 
J.  A.  Gilcs,  D.C.L. 

BOETHIUS'S   Consolatlon   of  Philo- 

sophy.  King  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  Vcr- 
sion  of.  With  an  Knglish  Translation  on 
opposite  pages,  Notes.  Introducrion,  and 
Glossary,  by  Rcv.  S.  Fox,  M.A.  To 
whichis  added  the  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of 
the  Mktrfs  of  Boktiiii  s,  with  a  free 
Translation  by  Martin  F.  Tupper,  D.C.L. 

BRAND'8  Popular  Antlqultiea  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Irclaml.  Illus- 
tr.mni:  the  Origu  of  our  Vulgu  and  Pro- 
vincial  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Super- 
stitions.  l!y  Sir  HenryKUis,  K.H.,  F.K.S. 
Frontispiece.     3  vols. 


CHRONICLES    of    the    CRUSADE3. 

Contemporary  Narratives  of  Richard  Cocur 
de  Lion,  by  Richard  of  Devizes  and  Geof- 
frey  de  Vinsauf;  and  of  the  Crusade  at 
Saint  Louis,  by  Lord  John  de  Joinville. 
With  Shorl  Notes.  Illuminated  Frontis- 
piece  from  an  old  MS. 

DYER'S  (T.  F.  T.)    Britieh  Popular 

i  ■•oms,  Present  and  Past.  An  Account 
of  th«  various  Games  and  Customs  asso- 
ciated  with  different  Days  of  the  Vear  in 
the  Briiisli  Isles,  arrangcd  accordina  to  the 
Calendar.  By  the  Rcv.  T.  F.  Tlnselton 
Dyer,  M.A. 

EARLY  TRAVELS  IN  PALESTENE. 
Comprisins  ihc  Narratives  of  Arculf, 
WiUibald,  r.rrn.trd,  Saiwulf,  Sigurd,  Ben- 
jamiu  of  Tudela,  Sir  John  Ma.indeville, 
1 1  •  la  Brocauiere,  and  Maundrell  ;  a)l  un- 
abridged.  With  Introduction  and  Note» 
by  Ihomai  Wiight.     Map  of  Jerusalem. 


ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRARY. 


ELLIS  (G.)  Specimena  of  Early  En- 
glish  Metrical  Romances,  relating  to 
Arthur,  Merlin,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion,  Charlemagne,  Roland,  &c. 
&c.  With  Historical  Introduction  by  J.  O. 
Halliwell,  F.R.S.  Illuminated  Frontis- 
piece  from  an  old  MS. 

ETHELWERD,  Chronicle  ot.  —  Sec 
Six  O.  £.  Chroniclcs. 

FLORENCE     OF    WORCESTER'S 

Chronicle,  with  the  Two  Continuations  : 
comprising  Annals  of  English  History 
from  the  Departure  of  the  Romans  to  the 
Reign  of  Edward  I.  Trans.,  with  Notes, 
by  Thomas  Forester,  M.A. 

GEOFFREY    OF    MONMOUTH. 

Chronicle  of. — See  Six  O.  E.  Chronkles. 

GESTA    ROMANORUM,    or    Enter- 

taining  Moral  Stories  invented  by  the 
Monks.  Trans.  with  Notes  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Swan.     Edit.  by  W.  Hooper,  M. A. 

GILDAS.    Chronicle  ot.—See  Six  O.  E. 

Chroniclcs. 

GIRALDUS   CAMBRENSIS'  Histori- 

cal  Works.  Containing  Topography  of 
Ireland,  and  Hrstory  of  the  Conquest  of 
Ireland,  by  Th.  Forester,  M.A.  Ifinerary 
through  Wales,  and  Description  of  Wales, 
by  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare. 

HENRY    OF    HUNTINGDON'S    Hie- 

tory  of  the  English,  from  the  Roman  In- 
vasion  to  the  Accession  of  Henry  II.  ; 
with  the  Acts  of  King  Stephen,  and  the 
Letter  to  Walter.  By  T.  Forester,  M.A. 
Frontispiece  from  ar»  old  MS. 

INGULPH'S  Chronicles  of  the  Abbey 

of  Croyland,  with  the  Continuation  by 
Peter  of  Blois  and  others.  Trans.  with 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A. 

KEIGHTLEY'S  (Thomas)  Fairy  My- 

thology,  illustrative  of  the  Romance  and 
Superstition  of  Various  Countries.  Frontis- 
piece  by  Cruikshank. 

LEPSIUS'S  Letters  from  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  and  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai ;  to 
whicb.  are  added,  Extracts  from  his 
Chronology  of  the  Egyptians,  with  refer- 
ence  to  the  Exodus  ofthe  Israelites.  By 
L.  and  J.  B.  Horner.  Mapsand  Coloured 
View  of  Mount  Barkal. 

MALLET'3  Northern  Autiquities,  or 

an  Historical  Account  of  the  Manners, 
Customs,  Religions,  and  Literature  of  the 
Ancient  Scandinavians.  Trans.  by  Bishop 
Percy.  With  Translation  of  the  Prose 
Edda,  and  Notes  by  J.  A.  Blackwell. 
Also  an  Abstract  of  the  '  Eyrbyggia  Saga  ' 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Witfl  dossary 
and  Coloured  Frontispiece. 


MARCO  POLO'S  Travels ;  with  Notes 
and   Introduction.     Edit.  by  T.   Wright. 

MATTHEW  PARIS'S  English  His- 
tory,  from  1235  to  1273.  By  Rev.  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.  With  Frontispiece.  3V0IS. — 
Sce  also  Roger  of  IVendover. 

MATTHEW    OF    WESTMTNSTER'3 

Flowers  of  History,  especially  such  as  re- 
late  to  the  affairs  of  Britain,  from  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  World  to  a.d.  1307.  By 
C.  D.  Yonge.     2  vols. 

NENNIUS.  Chronicle  ot.—  See  Six 
O.  E.  Chronicles. 

ORDERICUS  VIT  ALIS'  Ecclesiastieal 

History  of  England  and  Normandy.  With 
Notes,  Introduction  of  Guizot,  and  the 
Critical  Notice  of  M.  Delille,  by  T. 
Forester,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  the 
Chronicle  of  St.  Evroult.  WithGene- 
ral  and  Chronological  Indexes.     4  vols. 

PAULFS  (Dr.  R.)  Lifo  of  Alfred  the 

Great.  To  which  is  appended  Alfred's 
Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  Orosius.  With 
literal  Translation  interpaged,  Notes,  and 
an  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  Glossary, 
by  B.  Thorpe,  Esq.     Frontispiece. 

RICHARD    OF    CIRENCESTER. 

Chronicle  of. — See  Six  O.  E.  Chronicles. 

ROGER  DE  HOVEDEN'S  Annals  of 

English  History,  comprising  the  History 
of  England  and  of  other  Countries  of  Eu- 
rope  from  a.d.  732  to  A.D.  1201.  With 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.     2  vols. 

ROGER  OF  WENDOVER'5  Flowers 

of  History,  comprising  the  History  of 
England  from  the  Descent  of  the  Saxons  to 
A.D.  1235,  formerly  ascribed  to  Matthew 
Paris.  With  Notes  and  Index  by  J.  A. 
Giies,  D.C.L.    2  vols. 

SIX  OLD   ENGLISH  CHRONICLES  : 

viz.,  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred  and  the  Chroni 
cles  of  Ethelwerd,  Gildas,  Nennius,  Geof- 
frey  of  Monmouth,  and  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester.  Edit.,  with  Notes,  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.  L.     Portrait  ot  Alfred. 

WILLIAM     OF     MALMESBURY'3 

Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England,  from 
the  Earliest  Period  to  King  Stephen.  By 
Rev.  J.  Sharpe.  With  Notes  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C-L.     Frontispiece. 

YULE-TIDE  STORIE3.  A  Collection 
of  Scandinavian  and  North-German  Popu- 
lar  Talei  and  Traditions,  fromthe  Swedish, 
Danish,  and  German.    Edit.  by  B.  Thorpe. 
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BOHN'S  LIBRARIES. 


ILLUSTRATED    LIBRARY. 

83  Vols.  at  $s.  each,  exccpting  those  marked  otherwise.     (20/.  I$s.  Cd.  pcr  set.) 


ALLEN'S  (Joseph,  R.N.)  Battlea  of 
the  British  Navy.  Revised  edition,  with 
Indexes  of  Names  and  Events,  and  57  Por- 
traits  and  Plans.     2  vols. 

ANDERSEN'S   Danish   Fairy  Tales. 

By  Caroline  Peachey.  With  Short  Life 
and  120  Wood  Engravings. 

ARIOSTCS     Orlando     Furioso.     In 

English  Verse  by  W.  S.  Rose.  With  Notes 
and  Short  Memoir.  Portrait  after  Titian, 
and  24  Steel  Engravings.     2  vols. 

BECHSTEDX'S  Cage   and    Chamber 

Birds :  their  Natural  History,  Habits,  &c. 
Together  with  Sweet's  British  War- 
blers.   43  Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 

BONOMTS  Nineveh  and  its  Palaces. 

The  Discoveries  of  Botta  and  Layard 
applied  to  the  Elucidation  of  Holy  Writ. 
7  Plates  and  294  Woodculs. 

BUTLER'S  Hudibras,  with  Variorum 
Notes  and  Biography.  Portrait  and  28 
lllustrations. 

CATTERMOLE'S  Evcnings  at  Had- 
don  Hall.  Romantic  Tales  of  the  Olden 
'J  imcs.  With  24  Steel  Engravings  after 
Cattermole. 

CHINA,  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and 

Historical,  with  somc  account  of  Ava  and 
the  Burmese,  Siam,  and  Anam.  Map,and 
nearly  100  Illustrations. 

CRAIK'S   (G.  L.)   Pursuit    of  Know- 

ledgc  under  Difficuhies.  Illustrated  by 
Anccdotcsand  Memoirs.  Numcrous  Wood- 
cut  Portraits. 

CRUTKSHANK'S  Threo  Courses  and 
a  Dessert ;  comprising  three  Sets  of  Talcs, 
West  Country,  Irish,  and  Legal  ;  and  a 
Mdlange.  With  50  Illustrations  by  Cruik- 
shank. 

Punch  and  Judy.    The  Dialogue  of 

the  Puppel  Show  ;  an  Accountof  its  Origin, 
&c.  .•.)  lllustratjons  and  Colourcd  Plates 
by  Crtukshanlc, 

DIDRON'S    Christian    Iconography  ; 

■    Eiistory  <  f  Christian  Arl  in  tlic  Middle 

Bv  the  l;itc  A.  N.  Didron.     Trans. 

1  y  E.  J.  Millington,  and  complctcd,  with 

Additions  and   Appendicet,  by  Mjrg_aret 

ytolc    .  2Vols.  Wilh  numrrous  Illuslr.ttions. 

Vol.  I.  The  Historyofthe  Nimbus,  thc 
Aure<  le,  and  the  Glory;  R«-presentations 
of  the  Pei         of  the  Trinity. 

Vol.  II.  Ihc  Trinity;  Angcls;  Dcvils  ; 
'I  he  Soul ;  The  Cl  "e.  Appen- 

diccs. 


DANTE,  in  EnglishVersc,  by  I.  C.Wright, 
M.A.  With  Introduction  and  Memoir. 
Portrait  and  34  Steel  Engravings  after 
Flaxman. 

DYER  (Dr.  T.  H.)  Pompeii :  its  Build- 
ings  and  Antiquities.  An  Account  of  the 
City,  with  full  Description  of  the  Remains 
and  Recent  Excavations,  and  an  Itinerary 
for  Visitors.  By  T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D. 
Nearly  300  Wood  Engravings,  Map,  and 
Plan.     71.  dd. 

Ronie :    History   of   the    City,   with 

Introduction  on  recent  Excavations.  8 
Engravings,  Frontisoiece,  and  s  M.>ps. 

GIL    BLAS.     The    Advcntures    of. 

From  the  French  of  Le>age  by  Smollett. 
24  Engravings  after  Smirke,  and  10  Etch- 
ings  by  Cruikshank.     6i2pages.     6s. 

GRIMM'S  Gammcr  Grethel;  or,  Ger- 
man  Fairy  Tales  and  Popular  Slories, 
containing  42  Fairy  Tales.  By  F.dgar 
Taylor.  Numerous  Woodcuts  after  Cruik- 
shank  and  Ludwig  Grimm.     3*.  6rf. 

HOLBEIN'S  Danco  of  Death  and 
Bible  Cuts.  Upwards  of  150  Subjccts,  en- 
graved  in  facsimile,  with  Introduction  and 
Descriptions  by  thc  late  Francis  Douce 
and  Dr.  Dibdin. 

DNDIA,  Pictorial,  Dcscriptive,  and 
Historical,  from  thc  Earlicst  iimes.  100 
Engravings  on  Wood  and  Map. 

JESSE'S  Anccdotes  of  Dogs.  With 
40  Woodcuts  after  Harvev,  Bcwick,  and 
others  ;  and  34  Steel  Engravings  afler 
Cooper  and  Landseer. 

KINGS  (C.  W.)  Naturnl  History  of 
(lcms  or  Decorativc  Stoncs.  IUustra. 
tions.     ' .(. 

Natural     History    of     Prccioua 

Stoncs  and  Metals.     lllustralions.     6*. 

KITTO'S  Scripttiro  Lands.     Desi  ribcd 
in   a   scrics  ■>(   Historical,  Geographical, 
I  1  al  Sketches.    42  coloured 

Maps. 

KRUMMACHER'S  Parables.   40  UIo». 

tration-.. 

LINDSAT'S  (Lord)  Lottcrs  on  Egypt. 
m,  nnd    the    Holy    Land.      36    Wood 
Engravings  and  2  MapS. 


ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY. 
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LODGE'S     Portraits    of    IHustrions 

Personages  of  Great  Britain,  with  Bio- 
graphical  and  Historical  Memoirs.  240 
Portraits  engraved  on  Steel,  with  the 
respective  Biographies  unabridged.  Com- 
plete  in  8  vols. 

LONGFELLOWS    Poetical    Works, 

including  his  Translations  and  Notes.  24 
full-page  Woodcuts  by  Birket  Foster  and 
others,  and  a  Portrait. 

-  Without  the  Illustrations,  3$.  6d. 

• Prose  Works.     With  16    full-page 

Woodcuts  by  Birket  Foster  and  others. 

LOUDONS  (Mrs.)    Entertaining  Na- 

turalist.  Popular  Descriptions,Tales,  and 
Anecdotes,  of  more  than  500  Animals. 
Numerous  Woodcuts. 

MARRYATS    (Capt.,  R.N.)    Master- 

man  Ready  ;  or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific. 

(Written    for    Young    People.)    With    93 

Woodcuts.     3.J.  6d. 
Mission;    or,  Scenes  in  Africa. 

(Written  for   Young  People.)     Illustrated 

by  Gilbert  and  Dalziel.     3^.  6d. 
Pirate  and  Three  Cutters.   (Writ- 

ten  for  Young  People.)    With  a  Memoir. 

8  Steel  Engravings  after  Clarkson  Stan- 

field,  R.A.     35.  6d. 

Privateersman.    Adventures  by  Sea 

and  Land  One  Hundred  Years  Ago. 
(Written  for  Young  People.)  8  Steel  En- 
gravings.     3^.  6d. 

Settlers  in  Canada.    (Written  for 

Young  People.)  10  Engravings  by  Gilbert 
and  Dalziel.     35.  6d. 

Poor    Jack.     (Written    f°r    Young 

People.)  With  16  Illustrationsafter  Clark- 
son  Stanfield,  R.A.     3.J.  6d. 

Midshiprnan    Easy.     With  8  full- 

page  Illustrations.     Small  post  Svo.  3.J.  6d. 

Peter  Sirnple.   WithSfull-page  Illus- 

trations.     Small  post  8vo.  3.?.  6d. 

MAXWELL'S  Victories  of  Welling- 

ton  and  the  British  Armies.  Frontispiece 
and  4  Portraits. 

MICHAEL  ANGELOandRAPHAEL, 

Their  Lives  and  Works.  By  Duppa  and 
Quatremere  de  Quincy.  Portraits  and 
Engravings,  including  the  Last  Judgment, 
and  Cartoons. 

MTLLER'S    History    of    tlie    Anglo- 

Saxons,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Portrait  of  Alfred,  Map 
of  Saxon  Britain,and  12  Steel  Engravings. 

MUDIE'S  History  of  British  Birds. 

Revised  by  W.  C.  L.  Martin.  52  Figures  of 
Birds  and  7  coloured  Plates  of  Eggs. 
2  vols. 


NAVAL    and   MILITARY    HEROES 

of  Great  Britain  ;  a  Record  of  British 
Valour  on  every  Day  in  the  year,  from 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Battle  of 
Inkermann.  By  Major  Johns,  R.M.,  and 
Lieut.  P.  H.  Nicolas,  R.  M.  Indexes.  24 
Portraits  after  Holbein,  Reynolds,  &c.   6s. 

NICOLINPS  History  of  the  Jesuits  : 

their  Origin,  Progress,  Doctrines,  and  De- 
signs.    8  Portraits. 

PETRARCHS    Sonnets,     Triurnphs, 

and  other  Poems,  in  English  Verse.  With 
Life  by  Thomas  Campbell.  Portrait  and 
15  Steel  Engravings. 

PICKERING'S  History  of  the  Races 

of  Man,  and  their  Geographical  Distribu- 
tion  ;  with  An  Analytical  Synopsis  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Man.  By  Dr. 
Hall.  Map  of  the  World  and  12  coloured 
Plates 

PICTORIAL      HANDBOOK     OF 

Modern  Geography  on  a  Popular  Plan. 
Compiled  from  the  best  Authorities,  English 
and  Foreign,  by  H.  G.  Bohn.  150  Wood- 
cuts  and  51  coloured  Maps. 

Without  the  Maps,  3*.  6d. 

POPE'S  Poetical  Works,  including 
Translations.  Edit.,  with  Notes,  by  R. 
Carruthers.     2  vols. 

Homer's    niad,    with    Introduction 

and  Notes  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
With  Flaxman's  Designs. 

Homer's  Odyssey,  with  the  Battle 

of  Frogs  and  Mice,  Hymns,  &c,  by 
other  translators  including  Chapman.  In- 
troduction  and  Notes  by  J.  S.  Watson, 
M.A.    With  Flaxman's  Designs. 

Life,    including   many  of  his   Letters. 

By  R.  Carruthers.   Numerous  Illustrations. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN,  and 

other  objects  of  Vertu.  Comprising  an 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Bernal  Col- 
lection,  with  the  prices  and  names  of  the 
Possessors.  Also  an  Introductory  Lecture 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  an  Engraved 
List  of  all  Marks  and  Monograms.  By 
H.  G.  Bohn.     Numerous  Woodcuts. 

With  coloursd  Illustrations,  ior.  6d. 

PROUT'S  (Father)  Reliques.  Edited 
by  Rev.  F.  Mahony.  Copyright  edition, 
with  the  Authors  last  corrections  and 
additions.  21  Etchings  by  D.  Maclise, 
R.A.     Nearly  600  pages. 

RECREATIONS  IN  SHOOTING.  With 
some  Account  of  the  Game  found  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  Directionsfor  theManage- 
ment  of  Dog  and  Gun.  By  '  Craven.'  62 
Woodcuts  and  9  Steel  Engravings  after 
A.  Cooper,  R.A. 
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RENNIE.  Insect  Architecture.  Re- 
vised  by  Rev.  J  G.  Wood,  M.A.  186 
WoodcUts. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  With  Memoir  of 
Defoe,  12  Steel  Engravings  and  74  Wood- 
cuts  after  Stothard  and  Harvey. 

Without  the  Engravings,  -^s.  6d. 

ROME  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CEN- 

tury.  An  Account  in  1817  of  the  Ruins  ;f 
theAncientCity.andMonumentsofModem 
Times.  By  C.  A.  Eaton.  34  Steel  En- 
gravings.     2  vols. 

SHARPE  (S.)    The  History  of  Egypt, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  till  the  Conquest 
by  the  Arabs,  a.d.  640.  2  Maps  and  up- 
wards  of  400  Woodcuts.     2  vols. 

SOUTHEY'S  Life  of  Nelson.  With 
Additional  Notes,  Facsimiles  of  Nelson's 
Writing,  Portraits,  Plans,  and  50  Engrav- 
ings,  after  Birket  Foster,  &c. 

STARLTNCS  (Miss)  Noble  Deeds  of 
Women  ;  or,  Examplesof  Female  Courage, 
Fortitude,  and  Virtue.  With  14  SteelPor- 
traits. 

STUART  and  REVETT'S  Antiquitles 
of  Athens,  andother  Monumentsof  Greece  ; 
with  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Grecian 
Architecture.  71  Steel  Plates  and  numerous 
Woodcuts. 

SWEET'S  Britiah  Warblers.  ss.—Set 

Btchsicin. 

TALES    OF    THE    GENH ;    or,    the 

Delightful  Lessons  of  Horam,  the  Son  of 
Asmar.  Trans.  by  SirC.  Morrell.  Numer- 
ous  Woodcuts. 


TASSO'S    Jeruaalem    Delivered.    Ir. 

English  Spenserian  Verse,  with  Life,  by 
J.  H.  Wiffen.  With  8  En^ravings  and  24 
Woodcuts. 

WALKER'S  Manly  Exercises ;  con- 
taining  Skating,  Riding,  Driving,  Hunting, 
Shootmg,  Sailing,  Rowing,  Swimming,  &c. 
44  Engravings  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

WALTON'S  Complete  Angler,  or  the 

Contemplative  Man's  Recreation,  by  Izaak 
Walton  and  Charles  Cotton.  With  Me- 
moirs  and  Notes  by  E.  Jesse.  Also  an 
Account  of  Fishing  Stations,  Tackle,  &c, 
by  H.  G.  Bohn.  Portrait  and  203  Wood- 
cuts,  and  26  Engravings  on  Steel. 

Llvesof  Donne,Wottonj  Hooker, 

&c,  with  Notes.  A  Ncw  Edition,  re- 
vised  by  A.  H.  Bullen,  with  a  Memoir 
of  Izaak  Walton  by  William  Dowling.  6 
Portraits,   6  Autograph    Sienatures,    &c. 

WELLINGTON,  Lifo  of.  From  the 
Materials  of  Maxwell.  i3  Steel  En- 
gravings. 

Victories  of.— Scc  BTma  u  tO. 

WESTROPP  (H.  M.)   A  Handbook  ot 

Archaeology,   Egyptian,  Greek,   Kt: 
Roman.     By  H.  M.  Wcstropp.    NwnerotU 
Illustrations. 

WHITE'S  Natnral  History  of  Sol- 
bome,  with  Observations  on  various  Partl 
of  Nalure,  and  the  Naturalists'  Calendar. 
Sir  W.  Jardine.  F.dit.,  with  Notes  and 
Mcmoir,  by  E.  Jesse.  40  Portraiu  and 
coloured  Plates. 


CLASSICAL   LIBRARY. 

Translations  from  'iiie  Grekk  and  I.aiin. 


In 
4th 


103  Vols.  at  S.f.  each,  cxcepting  tkosi  marked  othtrwist.     (25/.  4J.  6J.  ftr  set.) 

ANTONTNUS  (M.  Atirelins),  Tho 
Thoughts  of.  Translatcd  litcrally,  with 
Note  al  Sketch,  and  Kuayon 

the    I'  ,  l>y  George   Long,    M.A. 

3J.  6d. 

APOLLONIUS  RHODIUS.  '  Tho  Ar- 
.     Transl.itcd  by  E.  P.  Colr 

APULEIUS,    Tho    Works    of.     Com 

len  Ass,  God  of  Socrates, 

onrse  of  Magic     With 

B  M  n  of  Cupid  and  Piyche, 

and     Mrs.      Tighes      Ptyche.       Frontis 

piece. 


AISCHYI.US,    The    Dranias    of. 

.h  Yer.sc  by   Anna   Swanwick. 
cJition. 

Tho  Tragedies  of.    In  Prose,  with 

Notes  and  Introduction,  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.     Portrait.     31.  6d. 

AMMIANUS   MARCELLINUS.    His- 

tory  of  1'  the  Keigns  of  Con- 

stantiui,  Julian,  Jovianus.Vftlentinian,  :inJ 
Valens,  by  C.  \).  Yonjre,  B.A.  Doublc 
volume.     7*.  6d. 


CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 
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ARISTOPHANES'  Comedies.  Trans., 
with  Notes  and  Extracts  from  Frere's  and 
other  Metrical  Versions,  by  W.  J.  Hickie. 
Portrait.     2  vols. 

ARISTOTLE'S  Nicomachean  Ethics. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  Analyticai  Introduc- 
tion,  and  Questions  for  Students,  by  Ven. 
Archdn.  Rrowne. 

« —  Politics  and  Economics.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  Analyses,  and  Index,  by  E. 
Walford,  M.A.,  and  an  Essay  and  Life  by 
Dr.  Gillies. 

-  Metaphysics.  Trans.,  with  Notes, 
Analysis,  and  Examination  Questions,  by 
Rev.  John  H.  M'Mahon,  M.A. 

-  History  of  Animals.  In  Ten  Books. 
Trans.,  v/ith  Notes  and  Index,  by  R. 
Cresswell,  M.A. 

— —  Organon ;  or,  Logical  Treatises,  and 
the  Introduction  of  Porphyry.  With  Notes, 
Analysis,  and  Introduction,  by  Rev.  O. 
F.  Owen,  M.A.     2  vols.     3*.  6d.  each. 

Rhetoric and  Poetics.  Trans.,with 

Hobbes'  Analysis,  Exam.  Questions,  and 
Notes,  by  T.  Buckley,  B.A.     Portrait. 

ATHENJEUS.    The   Deipnosophists ; 
or,  the  Banquet  of  the  Learned.     By  C.  D. 
Yonge,  B.A.     With  an  Appendix  of  Poeti- ( 
cal  Fragments.     3  vols. 

ATLAS   of  Classical  Geography.    22 

large  Coloured  Maps.  With  a  complete 
Index.     Imp.  8\o.     7$.  6</. 

BION.— See  Tkeocritus. 

CiESAR.      Commen£ariss    on    the 

Gallic  and  Civil  Wars,  with  the  Supple- 
mentary  Books  attributed  to  Hirtius,  in- 
cluding  the  complete  Alexandrian,  African, 
and  Spanish  Wars.  Trans.  with  Notes. 
Portrait. 

CATULLUS,  Tibulltts,  and  the  Vigil 

of  Venus.  Trans.  with  Notes  and  Bio- 
graphical  Introduction.  To  which  are 
added,  Metrical  Versions  by  Lamb, 
Grainger,  and  others.     Frontispiece. 

CICERO'S  Orations.  Trans.  by  C.  D. 
Vonge,  B.A.    4  vo!s. 

On  Oratory  and  Orators.    With 

Letters  to  Quintus  and  Brutus.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

On  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  Divi- 

nation,  Fate,  Laws,  a  Republic,  Consul- 
ship.  Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C.  D.  Yonge, 
B.A. 

Academics,  De  Finibus,  and  Tuscu- 

lan  Questions.  By  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 
With  Sketch  of  the  Greek  Phiiosophers 
mentioned  by  Cicero. 


CICERO'8  OrsSAona.—CoHtin-aed. 

Gfflces;    or,     Moral    Duties.      Cato 

Major,  an  Essay  on  Old  Age  ;  Lslius,  an 
Essay  on  Friendship  ;  Scipio's  Dream  ; 
Paradoxes ;  Letter  to  Quintus  on  Magis- 
trates.  Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C.  R.  Ed- 
monds.     Portrait.     3*.  6d. 

DEMOSTHENES'    Orations.     Trans., 

with  Notes,  Arguments,  a  Chronological 
Abstract,  and  Appendices,  by  C.  Rann 
Kennedy.     5  vols. 

DICTIONARY  of  LATIN  and  GREEK 

Quotations  ;  including  Proverbs,  Maxims, 
Mottoes,  Law  Terms  and  Phrases.  With 
the  Quantities  marked,  and  English  Trans- 
lations.  With  IndexVerborum(622  pages). 

Index  Verborum  to  the  above,  with  the 

Quantities  and  Accents  marked  (56  pages), 
hmp  cloth.     is. 

DIOGENES   LAERTIUS.    Li^ea  and 

Opinions  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 

EPICTETUS.      The    Discourses     of. 

With  the  Encheiridion  and  Fragments. 
With  Notes,  Life,  and  View  of  his  Phiio- 
sophy,  by  George  Long,  M.A. 

EURD7IDES.  Trans.,  with  Notes  and  In- 
troduction,  by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.  Por- 
trait.     2  vois. 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  In  English 
Prose  by  G.  Burges,  M.A.  With  Metrical 
Versions  by  Bland,  Merivale,  Lord  Den- 
man,  &c. 

GREEK  ROMANCES  of  Heliodorns, 

Longus,  and  Achilles  Tatius ;  viz.,  The 
Adventures  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea ; 
Amours  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe  ;  and  Loves 
of  Clitopho  and  Leucippe.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  Rev.  R.  Smith,  M.A. 

HERODOTUS.  Literally  trans.  by  Rev. 
Henry  Cary,  M.A.     Portrait. 

HESIOD,    CALLIMACHUS,    and 

Theognis.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Biographical  Notices  by  Rev.  J.  Banks, 
M.A.  Together  with  the  Metricai  Ver- 
sions  of  Hesiod,  by  Elton ;  Callimachus, 
by  Tytler ;  and  Theognis,  by  Frere. 

HOMER'S  Hiad.  In  English  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.     Portrait. 

Odyssey,     Hymns,     Epigrams,     and 

Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice.  In  Engiish 
Prose,  with  Notes  and  Memoir  by  T.  A. 
Buckley,  B.A. 

HORACE.  In  Prose  by  Smart,  with  Notes 
selected  by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.  Por- 
trait.     3J.  6d. 

JULIAN  THE  EMPEROR.  By  the 
Rev.  C.  W.  King,  M.A. 
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JUSTIN,   CORNELIUS  NEPOS,   and 

Eutrcpius.     Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  Rev. 

J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
JUVENAL,      PERSIUS,     SULPICIA, 

and    Lucilius.       In    Prose,    with     Notes, 

Chronological  Tables,  Arguments,  by  L. 

Evans.M.A.     To  which  is  added  the   Me- 

trical  Version  of  Juvenal  and  Persius  by 

Gifford.     Fronti-piece. 
LIVY.    The  History  of  Roine.    Trans. 

by  Dr.  Spillan  and  others.    4  vsls.     Por- 

trait. 
LUCAN'S    Pharsalia.      In    Prose,  with 

Notesby  H.T.  Riley. 
.l,UCIAN'S   Dialogues  of  the  Gods, 

of  the  Sea  Gods,  and  of  the  Dead.     Trans. 

by  Howard  Williams,  M.A. 
LUCRETIUS.     In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
rrapbical    Introduction  by  Rev.  J.  S. 

Watson,    M.A.     To    which   is   added   the 

Metrical  Version  by  J.  M.  Good. 
MARTIAL'S    Epigrams,  complete.    In 

Prosc,    with    Ycr-e    Translations   selected 
D    English    Poets,   and  other  sources. 

Dble.  vol.  (670  pages).     is.  6d. 

MOSCHUS.— Sce  Theocritus. 

OVID'S  Works,  complete.  In  Prose, 
with  Not<:s  and  Introduction.    3  vols. 

PAUSANIAS'  Description  of  Greeco. 
Translated  into  English,  with  Notes  and 
Index.  By  Arthur  Kichard  Shilleto,  M.A., 
sometime  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cain- 
bridge.     2  vols. 

PHALARIS.  Bentley'6  Dissertations 
upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  Themisto- 
clcs,  Socrates,  Euripides,  and  the  Fables 
of  ./Esop.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Prof.  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D. 

PINDAR.  In  Prose,  with  Introduction 
Notes  by  Dawson  W.  Turner.  To- 
gether  with  the  Metrical  Version  by  Abra- 
bam  Mo  ..-■:.     Portrait. 

PLATO'S  Worke.  Trans.,  with  Intro- 
duction  and  Notes.     6  vols. 

Dialogues.    ASummaryandAn.ily-.is 

of.     With    Analytical   Index  to  the  Greek 

1  . 1  ,  f  1      '  -,  11  •  -  >  thc  above 
translations,  by  A.  Day,  LL.D. 

PI.AUTUS'S  Comedlea.     In  Prosc,  with 
.    Indcx  by  II.  T.    Kilcy,  B.A. 

2  vols. 

PLINY'S    Natural    History.    Ti 
writhNotes,  l»y  J-  Bostock,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
.  ,  .:  II.  'I'.  Riley,  B.A.    I 

PLINY.     Thc    Lettcrs    of  Pliny   tho 

«11:.  '  hort  1  !■ ,  by  R<  ».  K.  C. 

T.  1  • ,    '   \ . 


PLUTARCH'S  Morals.  Theosophical 
Es.-ays.    Trans.  by  C.  W.  King,  M.A. 

Ethical  Essays.  \.  K. 

Shilleto,  M.A. 

Lives.    Sce page  7. 

PROPERTIUS,  The  Elegies  of.  With 
Notes,  Littrally  translated  by  the  Rev.  P. 
J.  F.  Gan.tillon,  M.A.,  with  metriial  ver- 
sions  of  Select  Elegies  by  Nott  and  Klton. 
2S.  td. 

QUINTILIAN'S  Institutes  of  Oratory. 
Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Biographical 
Notice,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
2  vols. 

SALLUST,  FLORUS,  and  VELLEIUS 

Paterculus.     Trans.,  with   Notes  and   Bio- 
graphical  Notices,  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

SENECA  DE  BENEFICIIS.  Newly 
translated  by  Aubrey  Stev.art,  M.A. 
3*.  6<t. 

SENECA'S  Minor  Essays.    Translaled 

by  A.  Stewart,  M.A. 
SOPHOCLES.    Thc  Tragedies  of.     In 

Prose,  with  Notes,  Arguments,  and  Intro- 

duction.     Portrait. 
STRABCS    Gcography.      Trans.,  with 

Notes,  by  W.  Falconer,  M.A.,  and  H.  C. 

Hamilton.     Copious  Index.giving  Ancient 

and  Modern  Names.     3  vols. 

SUETONIUS'   Lives   of  the    Twclve 

Cassars   and    Lives   of  the    Grammarians. 
lation  of  Thomson,  revised,  with 

Notes,  by  T.  Forester. 
TACITUS.      Thc  Works   of.     Trans., 

with  Nutcs.     2  vols. 
TERENCE  and  PHrEDRUS.     I; 

h-.li  Prose,  with  Notes  and  Argumcnts,  by 

II.   T.    Riley,    B.A.    To  which  i-<  added 
rt'«    Metrical     Version     of    Phsedrus. 

With  Frontispiece. 
THEOCRITUS,     BION,     MOSCHUS. 

and  TyrUeus.     In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
unentSi  by  Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.A.    To 

which  arc  appended  the  Mbtrical  Vi    - 

stONS  of  Chapman.    Portrait  of  Thcocritus. 

THUCYDIDES.  Thc  Pcloponncsian 
War.     Trans.,   with   N  -  ■  •'• 

.  vols.     3J.  6d.  cach. 

TYRTiEUS.-.Vr/-  ThtOi  >itus. 

VIKGIL.  Tho  Works  of.  In  Prose, 
uiih  Notes  by  Davidson.  Revised.  «iih 
additional  Notes  and  Hiocraphical  Notice, 
by  T.  A.  Bucklcy,  I!.A.     Portrait. 

XENOPHON'S  Works.  Tran';.,  with 
I.  S.  Watson,  M.A.,  and  others. 
Portr.iit.     In  3  vols. 
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10  Vols.  at  55.  cach.     (2/.  \os.  per  set.) 


DANTE.  The  Inferno.  Prose  Trans., 
with  the  Text  of  the  Original  on  the  same 
page,  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  John 
A.  Carlyle,  M.D.     Portrait. 

The  Purgatorio.    ProseTrans.,with 

the  Original  on  the  same  page,  and  Ex- 
planatory  Notes,  by  W.  S.  Dugdale. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  (The)  in  Greek. 

Griesbach's  Text,  with  the  Readings  of 
Mill  and  Scholz  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and 
Parallel  References  in  the  margin.  Also  a 
Critical  Introduction  and  Chronological 
Tables.  Two  Fac-similes  of  Greek  Manu- 
scripts.     650  pages.     3^.  6d. 

or  bound  up  with  a  Greek  and  English 

Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament  (250  pages 
additional,  making  in  all  900J.     5S. 

The   Lexicon    may  be  had  separately, 
price  2S . 

DOBREE'S  Adversaria.  (Notes  on  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Classics.)  Edited  by  the 
late  Prof.  Wagner.     2  vols. 


DONALDSON  (Dr.)    The  Theatre  of 

the  Greeks.  With  Supplementary  Treatise 
on  the  Language,  Melres,  and  Prosody  of 
the  Greek  Dramatists.  Numerous  Ulus- 
trations  and  3  Plans.  By  J.  W.  Donald- 
son,  D.D. 

KEIGHTLEY'S  (Thoinas)  Mythology 

of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy.  Revised  by 
Leonhard  Schmitz,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  12 
Plates. 

HERODOTUS,    Notes    on.     Original 

and  Selected  from  the  best  Commentators. 
By  D.  W.  Turner,  M.A.    Coloured  Map. 

Analysis  and  Summary  of,  with 

a  Synchronistical  Table  of  Events — Tables 
of  Weights,  Measures,  Money,  and  Dis- 
tances  —  an  Outline  of  the  History  and 
Geography — and  the  Dates  completed  from 
Gaisford,  Baehr,  &c.     By  J.  T.  Wheeler. 

THUCYDIDES.      An    Analysis    and 

Summary  of.  With  Chronological  Table 
of  Events,  &c,  by  J.  T.  Wheeler. 


SCIENTIFIC   LIBRARY. 

51  Vols.  at  55.  cach,  excepling  those  marked otherwise,     (13/.  gs.  6d.  per  set.) 


AGASSIZ    and    GOULD.    Outline  of 

Comparative  Physiology  touching  the 
Structure  and  Development  of  the  Races 
of  Animals  livingand  extinct.  For  Schools 
and  Colleges.  Enlarged  by  Dr.  Wright. 
With  Index  and  300  Illustrative  Woodcuts. 

BOLLEY'S    Manual    of   Technical 

Analysis ;  a  Guide  for  the  Testing  and 
Valuation  of  the  various  Natural  and 
Artificial  Substances  employed  in  the  Arts 
and  Domestic  Economy,  founded  on  the 
work  of  Dr.  Bolley.  Edit.  by  Dr.  Paul. 
100  Woodcuts. 


BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES. 

— —  Bell  (Sir  Charles)  on  the  Hand ; 
its  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments,  as 
evincing  Design.  Preceded  by  an  Account 
of  the  Author's  Discoveries  in  the  Nervous 
System  by  A.  Shaw.    Numerous  Woodcuts. 

Kirby  on   the  History,  Habits, 

and  Instincts  of  Animals.  With  Notes  by 
T.  Rymer  Jones.     100  Woodcuts.     2  vols. 

WhewelPs    Astronomy    and 

General  Physics,  considered  with  reference 
to  Natural  Theology.  Portrait  of  the  Earl 
of  Bridgewater.     %s.  id. 


BRIDGEWATER    TREATISES. 

Continued. 
Chalmers  on  the  Adaptation  of 

External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intel- 
Iectual  Constitution  of  Man.  With  Memoir 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Cumming.     Portrait. 

Proufs  Treatise  on  Chemistry, 

Meteorology,  and  the  Function  of  Diges- 
tion,  with  reference  to  Natural  Theology. 
Edit.  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Griffith.     2  Maps. 

Buckland's  Geology  and  Miner- 

alogy.  With  Additions  by  Prof.  Owen, 
Prof.  Phillips,  and  R.  Brown.  Memoir  of 
Buckland.  Portrait.  2  vols.  151.  Vol.  I. 
Text.  Vol.  II.  90  large  plates  withletter- 
press. 

Rogefs  Animal   and  Vegetablo 

Physiology.  463  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  6s. 
each. 

Kidd  on  the  Adaptation  of  Ex- 

ternal  Nature  to  the  Physical  Condition  of 
Man.     3.J.  6d. 

CARPENTER'S  (Dr.  W.  B.)  Zoology. 
A  Systematic  View  of  the  Structure,  Ha- 
bits,  Instincts,  and  Uses  of  the  principal 
Families  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  of 
the  chief  Forms  of  Fossil  Remains.  Re- 
vised  by  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  Numerous 
Wcodcuts.     2  vols.     6s.  each. 
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CARPENTER'6  Works.— Continued. 
Mechanical  Phiiosophy.  Astro- 

nomy,  and  Horology.  A  Popular  Expo- 
sition.     181  Woodcuts. 

Vegetable  Physlology  and  Sys- 

tematic  Botany.  A  complete  Introduction 
to  the  Knowledge  of  Plants.  Revised  by 
E.  Lankester,  M.D.,  &c.  Numerous 
Woodcuts.     ds. 

Animal  Physlology.    Revised  Edi- 

tion.     300  Woodcuts.    6s. 

CHEVREUL  on  Colonr.  Containing 
the  Principles  of  Harmony  and  Contrast 
of  Colours,  and  their  Application  to  the 
Arts  ;  including  Painting,  Decoration, 
Tapestries,  Carpets,  Mosaics,  Glazing, 
Staining,  Calico  Printing,  Letterpress 
Printing,  Map  Colouring,  Dress,  Land- 
scape  and  Flower  Gardening,  &c.  Trans. 
by  C.  Martel.     Several  Plates. 

With  an  additional  series  of  16  Plates 

in  Colours,  7*.  6d. 

ENNEMOSER'S  History  of  Maffic. 
Trans.  by  W.  Howitt.  With  an  Appendix 
of  the  most  remarkablc  andbest  authenti- 
cated  Stories  of  Apparitions,  Dreams, 
Second  Sight,  Table-Tuming,  and  Spirit- 
Rapping,  &c.    2  vols. 

HIND'S  Introdnction  to  Astronomy. 
With  Vocabulary  of  the  Terms  in  present. 
use.     Numerous  Woodcuts.     3*.  6d. 

HOGG'S  (Jabez)  Elements  of  Expert- 
mental  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Being 
!in  Easy  Introduction  to  tlie  Study  of 
Mcchanics,  Pneumatics,  Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics,  Acoustics,  Optics,  Caloric, 
tricity,  Voltaism,  and  Magnetism. 
40-3  Woodcuts. 

HUMEOLDT'8  Cosmos ;  or,  Sketch 
of  a  Physical  Dcscription  of  the  Universe. 
Trans.  by  E.  C.  Otte,  B.  H.  Paul,  and 
W.  S.  Dalias,  F.L.S.  Portrait.  5  vo!s. 
3$.  6d.  each,  excepting  vol.  v.,  $s. 

• ForsonalNarrativeofhisTravels 

in  Amcrica  during  thc  years  1799-1804. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  T.  Ross.     3  vols. 

Vicws  of  Nature  ;  or,  Contem- 

plntions  of  thc  Sublimc  Phenomena  of 
1  uion,  with  Scientific  Illustrations. 
Trans.  by  E.  C.  Otte. 

HUNT'S  (Robcrt)  Poetry  of  Scionco  ; 
ir,  Studies  of  tbc  PhysicaJ  Phenomena  of 
Natnre.  By  Robcrt  Hunt,  1'rofcs.  .r  ai 
the  School  of  Mincs. 

JOYCE'S  Bciontiflc  Dlnlog-uos.  A 
Familiar  Introduclion  to  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  For  Schools  and  Young  Pcople. 
Numcrous  Wooduit  ■■ 

JOYCE'S  Introdnction    to  tho  Arta 

ud    Sciencea.    for    Schools    and    Young 

!•    ple.     DWtnd  into   Leasoni  with  Ex- 

oatioD  Questions.     Woodcuts.    31.  6J. 


JUKES-BROWNE'S  Stndenfs  Han J- 
book  of  Physical  Geology.  By  A.  J. 
Jukes-Browne,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
England.  With  numerous  Diagrams  ar.d 
Illustrations,  6^. 

Tho    Studenfs     Handbook     of 

Historical  Geology.  By  A.  J.  Jukes- 
Brown,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  England  and  Wales.  With 
numerous  Diagrams  and  Illustrations.     6s. 

The    Building    of    tho    British 

Islands.  A  Study  In  Geographical  Evolu- 
tion.  By  A  J.  Jukes-Browne,  F.G.S. 
js.  6d. 

KNTGHT'S  (Charles)  Knowledgo  ls 
Powcr.  A  Popular  Manual  of  Political 
Economy. 

LILLY.  Introduction  to  Aetrologry. 
With  a  Grammar  of  Astrology  and  Tables 
for  calculating  Nativities,  by  Zadkiel. 

MANTELL'S  (Dr.)  Geological  Ex- 
cursions  through  the  Isle  of  Wight  artd 
along  the  Dorset  Coast.  Numerous  Wood- 
cuts  and  Geological  Map. 

Petrifactions  and  their  Teach- 

ings.  Handbook  to  the  Organic  Remains 
intheBritish  Museum.  Numerous  Wood- 
cuts.     6s. 

Wonders    of    Geologry ;     or,    a 

Familiar  Exposition  of  Geological  Pheno- 
rr.cna.  A  coloured  Geological  Map  of 
England,  Plate3,  and  200  Woodcuts.  » 
vols.  js.  6d.  each. 

SCHOUWS  Earth,  Planta,  andMan. 
Popular  Pictures  of  Nature.  And  Ko- 
bell's  Sketches  from  the  Mineral  Kingd.<m. 
Trans.  by  A.  Henfrey,  F.R.S.  Coloured 
Map  of  the  Geography  of  Plants. 

SMITH'S  (Pye)  Goologry  and  Scrip- 
ture ;  or,  the  Relation  between  the  Script urcs 
and  Geological  Science.     With  Memoir. 

STANLEY'S  Classlfied  Synopsis  of 
the  Principal  Painters  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Scliools,  including  an  Account  of 
some  of  the  carly  German  Masters.  By 
George  Stanlcy. 

STAUNTON'S  Choss  Works.  —  Stt 
/,Tfc  at. 

STOCKHARDT'S  Exporlmontal 
Chemistry.  A  Handbook  for  the  Study 
of  the  Science  by  simple  Experiments. 
Edit.  by  C.  W.  Heaton,  F.C.S.  Nu- 
merous  \V00dcuts. 

URE'S  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Manufnctnro 
of  Grcat  Britain,  lystematicallv  inveati* 
cated  :  with  an  Introductory  View 
Comparative  Statc  in  Koreign  Countrie*. 
Reviscd  by  P.  L.  Simmonds.  150  Illus- 
trations.     1  vols. 

Philosophy    of    Manufacturea, 

or  an  Exposition  of  the  Scicntific,  Moral, 
and  Commcrcial  Economy  of  the  Factory 
Systcm  of  Great  Brit.iin.  Reviscd  by 
P.  L.  Simmonds.  Numcrous  Figure*. 
800  pages.     7S.  6d. 


REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 
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ECONOMICS   AND    FINANCE. 

GILBART'S  History,  Principles,  and  Practico  of  Banking.    Revised  to  1881  by 
A.  S.  Michie,  of  the  Rcyal  Bankof  Scotland.     Portrait  of  Gilbart.     2  vols.     iot.     N.  S. 


REFERENCE   LIBRARY. 

30  Volumes  at  Various  Prices.     (9/.  5*.  fer  set. ) 


BLAIRS  Chronological  Tables. 
Comprehending  the  Chronology  and  His- 
tory  of  the  World,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
tothe  Russian  Treatyof  Peace,  April  1856. 
By  J.  W.  Rosse.     800  pages.     ios. 

Index    of    Dates.      Ccmprehending 

the  principal  Facts  in  the  Chronology  and 
History  of  the  World,  frorn  the  Earliest  to 
the  Present,alphabeticallyarranged ;  being 
a  complete  Index  to  the  foregoing.  By 
J.  W.  Rosse.     2  vols.  $s.  each. 

P.OHNS    Dietionary   of  Quotations 

from  the  English  Poets.  4th  and  cheaper 
Edition.     6s. 

BOND'S  Hpndy-book  of  Rules  and 

Tables  for  Verifying  Dates  with  the  Chris- 
tian  Era.     4th  Edition. 

ETJCHANAN'S  Dictionary  of  Scionce 

and  Technical  Terms  used  in  Philosophy, 
Literature,  Professions,  Commerce,  Arts, 
and  Trades.  By  W.  H.  Buchanan,  with 
Supplement.  Edited  by  Jas.  A.  Smith.  6s. 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  TOMBS.     A 

Select  Coliection  of  Epitaphs,  with  Essay 
on  Epitaphs  and  Observations  on  Sepul- 
chral  Antiquities.  By  T.  J.  Pettigrew, 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A.     s*. 

CLARK'S  (Hngb)  Introdnction  to 
Heraldry.  Revised  by  J.  R.  Planche.  5*. 
550  Illustrations. 

With  tht  Illustrations  colourtd,   i$s. 

COINS,  Manual  ot.—See  Hum/hreys. 

COOPER'S  Biographical  Dictionary. 

Cor.taining  concise  notices  of  upwards  of 
15,000  eminent  persons  cf  all  ages  and 
countries.     2  vols.     51.  each. 

DATES,  Index  of.—Scc  Blair. 

DICTTONARY  of  Obsolete  and  Pro- 

vincial  English.  Containing  Words  froro 
English  Writers  previous  to  the  ioth 
Century.  By  Thomas  Wright,  M.A. , 
F.S.A.,  &c.     2  vols.  5.1.  each. 

EPIGRAMMATISTS  ;The).  A  Selec- 
tion  from  the  Epigrammatic  Literature  ©f 
Ancient,  Medueval,  and  Modem  Times. 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  Observations, 
Illustrations,  an  Appendix  on  Worts  con- 
r.ected  with  Epigramrnatic  Litera(!>re, 
by  Rev.  H.  Dod:.  M.A.     ts. 


GAMES,  Handbook  of.  Comprising 
Treatises  on  above  40  Games  of  Chance, 
Skill,  and  Manuai  Dexterity,  including 
Whist,  Billiards,  &c.  Edit.  by  Henry  G. 
Bohn.     Numerous  Diagrams.     $s. 

HENFREY'S  Guide  to  English 
Coins.  Revised  Edition,  by  C.  F.  Keary 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  an  Historical  Intro-' 
duction.     Cs. 

HTJMPHREYS'  Coin  Collectors' 
Manual.  An  Historical  Account  of  the 
Progress  of  Coinage  from  the  Eariiest 
Time,  by  H.  N.  Humphreys.  140  Illus- 
trations.     2  vols.  5$.  each. 

LOWNDES'  Bibliographer'8  Manual 
of  English  Literature.  Containing  an  Ac- 
count  of  Rare  and  Curious  BooTcs  pub- 
lished  in  or  relating  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  from  the  Invention  of  Printing, 
with  Biographical  Notices  and  Prices, 
by  W.  T.  Lowndes.  Parts  I.-X.  (A  to  Z), 
y.  6d.  each.  Part  XI.  (Appendix  Vol.), 
SS.  Or  the  n  parts  in  4  vols.,  haif 
morocco,  2/.  2s. 

MEDICINE,  Handbook  of  Domestic, 

Popularly  Arranged.  By  Dr.  H.  Davies. 
700  pages.     55. 

NOTED  NAMES  OF  FICTION. 
Dictionary  of.  Including  also  Familiar 
Pseudon}'ms,  Surnames  bestowed  on  Emi- 
nent  Men,  &c.  By  W.  A.Wheeler,  M.A.  5^. 

POLITICAL     CYCLOP^EDIA.      A 

Dictionary  of  Political,  Constitutional, 
Statistical,  and  Forensic  Knowledge  ; 
forming  a  Work  of  Reference  on  subjects 
ofCivil  Administration,  Political  Economy, 
Finance,  Commerce,  Laws,  and  Social 
Relations.     4  vols.  3.5.  6d.  each. 

PROVERBS,    Handbook    of.        Con- 

taining  an  entire  Republication  of  Ray's 
Collection,  with  Additions  from  Foreign 
Languages  and  Sayings,  Sentences. 
Maxims,  and  Phrases.     5.5. 

A   Polyglot    of  Foreign.     Ccm- 

prising  French,  Italian,  German,  Dutch, 
Spanish.  Portuguese,  and  Danish.  Wiih 
English  Translalions.     5f. 

SYNONYMS  and    ANTONYMS ;    or, 

Kindred  Words  and  thtir  Opposites,  Col- 
lected  ar.d  Contrasted  by  Ven.  C.  J. 
Snvth,  M.A.     ss. 

WRIGHT  (Th.)-See  Dicticnary. 


B  OHN  'S  L IBRA  RIES. 


NOVELISTS'    LIBRARY. 

13  Vohimes  at  $s.  61.  each,  excepting  those  marked otherwise.    (2/.  8s.  6J.per  se!.) 


BJORNSON'S  Arnc  and  the  Fisher 
Lassie.  Transl.ued  from  the  Norse  with 
ai)  Introduction  by  W.  H.  Low,  M.A. 

BURNEVS  Evelina  ;  or,  a  Young 
I^ady^s  Entrance  into  the  World.  By  F. 
Burney  (Mme.  DArblay).  With  Intro- 
duction  and  Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis,  Author 
of  '  Sylvestra,'  &c. 

Cecilia.       With     Introduction    and 

Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis.     2  vols. 

DE  STAEL.  Coriune  or  Italy. 
By  Madame  de  Strte!.  Translated  by 
Emiiy  Bal  Iwin  and  Paulina  !>:: 


EBERS'   Egyptian  Princess. 
by  F.mma  Buchheim. 


Trans 


FIELDENCS    Joseph    Andrews  and 

his  Friend  Mr.  Abraham  Adams.      V. 

Roscoe's  Biography.     Cruiksliank's  Illus- 

tralions. 
Amelia.     Roscoe's  Edition,  revised. 

Cruikshank'  s  Illustrations.     $s. 
History  of  Tom  Jones,  a  Fonnd- 

ling.      Roscoe's    Edition.      Cruikshan';' s 

Illustrations.     2  vols. 

GROSSI'S    Marco    Visconti.      Tians. 
by  A.  F.  D. 

MANZONI.     Tho    Betrothed  : 

a     Translation    of    '  I     Promessi 
Numerous  Woodcuts.     1  vol.     5S. 

STOWE  (Mrs.  H.  B.)     Uncle  Tom'a 

Cabin  ;  or,  Life  among  the  Lowly.     8  full- 

lllustr.itions. 


beinz 
Sposi. 


ARTISTS'    LIBRARY. 

9  Volumes  at  Various  Frices.     (2/.  Ss.  61.  pcr  sef.) 


BELL  (Sir  Charles).     Tho  Anatomy 
Philosophy   of    Expression,   as  Con- 
nected  wilh  the  Fine  Arts.     5*. 

DEMMIN.  History  of  Arms  and 
Armour  from  the  Earliest  Pcriod.  By 
AugUSte  Demmin.  Trans.  by  C.  C. 
I  .  k,  M.A.,  Assistant  Keeper,  S.  K. 
Mu-.eum.     1900  Illustrations.     js.  6d. 

FAIRHOLT'S  Costumc  in  Enfrland. 
'Jiiird  Edition,    Etu&rged  and  Revised  by 

the    llon.    H.    A.    Dillon,    F.S.A.      With 
-   than   700    Engravings.      3   vols.    5*. 

Vol.  I.   rliatory.     Vol.  II.  Glossary. 

TI.AXMAN.  Lcctnres  on  Sculpture. 
U  iih  Thrcc  Addrcv.cs  to  the  R.A.  by  Sir 
I         WTestnU     Itt,     K.A.,    and     Mein 

1    uanan.  Portrait  and  53  Plates.  6$.  A'..V. 


HEATON'S  Concise  History  of 
Paintinc.      New     Edition,     revised     by 

W.  Co^::io  Monkhouse.    5*. 

LECTURES    ON     PAINTINa    by    the 

Royal  Academicians,  Barry,  Opie,  r  useli. 
With  Introductory  Essay  and  Notcs  by 
R.  Womum.     Portrait  of  Fuseli. 

LEONARDO  DA  VL\CI'S  Treatiso 
onPainting.  Trans.  by  J.  F.  Rigaud,  R.A. 
With  :i  I.ilc  and  an  Account  of  bis  Workl 

by  J.W.  Brown.   Numeroui  1'l.itcs.   51. 

PLANCHE'S  History  of  British 
Costtime,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the 
toth   Century.       Hy  J.    R.    Pl.inchc.      400 

[llustratiou.    s*. 


LIBRARY    OF    SPORTS   AND    GAMES. 

10   Vohtmes  al  $s.  cach.     (2!.  los.  per  sef.) 


BOHN'S     Handbooks     of     Athletic 

Sports.     In  5  vols. 

Vol.  I. — Cricket,  by  Hon.  and  Rev.  E. 
Lyttelton  ;  LawnTennis,  by  H.  W.  Wilber- 
force  ;  Tennis,  Rackets,  and  Fives,  by 
Julian  Marshall,  Major  Spens,  and  J.  A. 
Tait  ;  Golf,  by  W.  T.  Linskill ;  Hockey, 
by  F.  S.  Cresswell.  [Ready. 

Vol.  II. — Rowing  and  Sculling,  by  W. 
13.  Woodgate  :  Sailing,  by  E.  F.  Knight  ; 
Swimming,  by  M.  and  J.  R.  Cobbett. 

\Ready. 

Vol.  III.— Boxing,  by  R.  G.  AHanson- 
.Yinn  ;  Single  Stick  and  Sword  Exercise, 
by  R.  G.  Ailanson-Winn  and  C.  Phillipps 
Wolley  :  Wrestling,  by  Walter  Armstrong  ; 
Fencing,  by  H.  A.  Colmore  Dunn. 

\_In  t'ie  firess. 

Vol.  IV.— Cycling,  by  H.  H.  Griffin  ; 
Rugby  Football,  by  Harry  Vassall  ;  Asso- 
ciation  Football,  by  C.W.  Alcock  ;  Skating, 
by  Douglas  Adams.  [/«  thepress. 

Vol.  V. — Gymnastics,  by  A.  F.  Jenkin  ; 
Clubs  and  Dumb-bells.  [/«  the  press. 

BOHN'S  Handbooks  of  Games.    New 

Edition.     2  volumes. 

Vol.  I.  Table  Games. 

Contents  :— Billiards,  vvith  Pool,  Pyra- 
mids,  and  Snooker,  by  Major-Gen.  A.  W. 
Drayson,  F.R.A.S.,  with  a  preface  by 
W.  J.  Peall— Bagatelle,  by  '  Berkeley '— 
Chess,  by  R.  F.  Green— Draughts,  Back- 
gammon,  Dominoes,  Solitaire,  Reversi, 
Go  Bang,  Rouge  et  noir,  Roulette,  E.O., 
Ilazard,  Faro,  by  '  Berkeley." 

Vol.  II.  Card  Games. 
Contents  :— Whist,  by  Dr.  William  Pole, 


F.R.S.,  Author  of  '  The  Philosophy  of 
Whist,  &c.'— So!o  Whist,  by  R.  F.  Green  : 
Piquet,  Ecarte,  Euchre,  by  '  Berkeley  : 
Poker,  Loo,  Yingt-et-un,  Napoleon,  Neu- 
market,  Rouge  et  Noir,  Pope  Joan, 
Speculation,  &c.  &c,  by  Baxter-Wray. 

CHESS  CONGRESS  of  1862.  A  co!- 
lection  of  the  games  played.  Edited  by 
J.  Lowenthal.     New  edition,  5$. 

MORPHVS  Garnes  of  Chess,  being 
the  Matches  and  best  Games  played  by  the 
American  Champion,  with  explanatory  and 
analytical  Notes  by  J.  Lowenthal.  With 
short  Memoirand  Portrait  of  Morphy. 

STAUNTON'S  Chess-Player's  Hand- 

book.  A  Popular  and  Scientific  Intro- 
duction  to  the  Game,  with  numerous  Dia- 
grams  and  Coloured  Frontispiece. 

Chess  Praxis.     A  Supplement  to  the 

Chess-player's  Handbook.  Containingthe 
most  important  modern  Improvements  in 
the  Openings  ;  Code  of  Chess  Laws  ;  and 
a  Selection  of Morphy's  Games.  Annotated. 
636  pages.     Diagrams. 

Chess-Player's    Companion. 

Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Odds,  Collection 
of  Match  Games,  including  the  French 
Match  with  M.  St.  Amant,  and  a  Selection 
of  Original  Problems.  Diagrams  and  Co- 
loured  Frontispiece. 

Chess     Tonrnament     of    1851. 

A  Collection  of  Games  played  at  this  cele- 
brated  assemblage.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes.     Numerous  Diagrams. 
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BOHN'S  CHEAP  SERIES. 

Price  \s.  cach. 

A  Series  of  Ccmplete  Stories  or  Essays,  tnostly  reprinted  from   Vois 
Bohns  Libraries,  and  neatly  bound  in  stiff paper  cover,  witk 
cut  edges,  suitable  for  Railway  Reading. 


ASCHAM  (Roger).  Scholeniastcr. 
By  Professcr  Mayor. 

CARPENTER  (Dr.  W.  B.).  Phyei- 
ology  of  Tempemnce  and  Total  Abstinence. 

EMERSON.  England  and  Eaglish 
("haracteristics.  Lectures  on  the  Race, 
Ability,  Manners,  Truth,  Character, 
Wealth,  Religion.  &c.  &c. 

Na»ure :  An  Essay.     To  which  are 

added  Orations,  Lectures,  and  Addresses. 

Reprcsentative  Men  :  Seven  Lec- 

tures    on    Plato,    Swedenborg,    Mon- 
rAiGNE,  Shakespeare,  Napoi-kon,  and 

(JOETHE. 

Twenty  Essays  on  Various  Sub- 

jects. 

Tho  Conduct  of  Life. 

FRANKXIN  (Bcnjamin).  Autoblo- 
jcraphy.     Kdited  by  J.  Sparks. 

HAWTHORNE  (Nathanicl).  Twice- 
told  Taks.    Two  Vols.  i 

Snow  Imagc,  and  Other  1  'ales. 

Scarlct  Lettcr. 

Housc  with  tho  Scvcn  Gablcs. 

Transformation  ;    or    thc    Marble 

Fawn.     Two  Parts. 

HAZLITT  (W.).     Tablc-talk  :    I 
on  Men  and  Manners.     Thrce  I 

Plain  Spcakcr  :  Opinions  on  P.ooks, 

[1  ;ngs.     Thre<-  Pai 

Lccturcs  on  thc  Englii-.li  Comic 

Writi 

Lectures  on  tLc  English  Poets. 

Lccturcs  on  thc  Charactcrs  of 

Shakespeare's  Playi . 

LccUircs  on   the  Llteraturi 

the  Age  oi  ]  ic. 


IRVING     (Washington).      Livcs 

Successors  of  Mohammed. 

Life  of  Goldsmith. 

- —  Sketch-book. 

— -  Tales  of  a  Traveller. 

Tour  on  the  Prairies. 

Conauests     of     Ormnada     b 

Spain.     Two   1'arts. 

Life  and  Voyages  of  Columb- 

Two  Parts. 

Companions  of  Columbt-.s  : 

Voyages  and  Discovcries. 

Adventures  of  Captain  Boni 

ville  in  the  I 
West. 

. Knickcrbocker'6Histor 

Vork,  from  the  ticginning  of  thl 
the  End  •  f  I 

Talcs  of  the  Alhambrn. 

Conqucst  of  Florida  untlcr  H 

Abbotsford  &  Ncwstend  Abh 
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WEBSTEB'S     DICTIONABY 

OF  THE   ENOLISH   LANQUAGE. 

,,v  thauncey  A.  Goodrich,  D.D.,  LL.u., 

~uc    rillNEA    DiCTiONARY. 
iHE    GUINt.au  I  Words  and 

Bm  Edition  [1880],  witb  a  Supp^of  up.ards 

1628Pagea.     3000  Illusbrations. 

books  ever  published,  are  as  follows  :- 

1.  COMPI-ETENESS.-It  contains  U4,ooo  worcis. 

2      \CCURACY   OF   DEFINITION.  . 

3.  SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL  TeRMS. 

4.  Etymology.  -,.  „  F:xecl  rrinciples. 

5.  The  ORTHOGRAPHY  is  based,  as  far  as  possible,  on  F^xed 

6.  Pronunciation. 

7.  The  Illustrative  Citations. 
8    The  Synonyms. 

9!  The  Illustrations,  which  exeeed  5000. 
Cloth,  ;«, ;  half-bound  in  calf^^^  3«*  «  -  "— • 

„7,A  Xetu  IIU^^ 

THE   COMPLETE    DICTIONARY 

and  70  extra  pages  of  lllustrations,  grouped  and  class.fied. 

1  vol.  1919  pages,  cloth,  31*.  6d. 

.  Certainlv  tbe  best  practical  Eotfi*  Dictionary  estant,--»  M*-.  * 

/v^mt.  •**  ***""  **»' sentfcst  ** cn  apphcatl0n' 

*  *   Tobe  obtaincd  tkrough  all  Boohelieru 


Bohn's  Select  Library  of  Standard  Works. 


Price  is.  in  paper  covers,  and  i*.  6d.  in  cloth. 
i.  Bacon's  Essays.     With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

2.  LESSING'S  Laokoon.     Beasley's  Translation,  revised,  with  Intro- 

duction,  Notes,  &c,  by  Edward  Bell,  M.A. 

3.  Dante's  Inferno.     Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary. 

4.  Goethe's   Faust.     Part  I.     Translated,   with    Introduction,   by 

Anna  Swanwick. 

5.  Goethe's    Boyhood.     Bein£    Part    I.    of    the    Autobiography. 

Translated  by  J.  Oxenford. 

6.  Schiller's  Mary  Stuart  and  The  Maid  of  Orleans.   Trans- 

lated  by  J.  Mellish  and  Anna  Swanwick. 

7.  The  Queen's  English.     By  the  iate  Dean  Alford. 

8.  LlFE  and  Labours  of  the  late  Thomas  Brassey.      By  Sir 

A.  Helps,  K.C.B. 

9.  Plato'S  Dialogues  :  The  Apology—  Crito— Phaedo— Protagoras. 

With  Introductions. 

10.  Moliere'5  Plays:  The  Miser — Tartuffe— The  Shopkeeper  turned 

Gentleman.     Wiih  Lrief  Memoir. 

11.  Goethe's  Reixeke  Fox,  in  English  Hexameters.     By  A.  Roc;crs. 

12.  Oliver  Goldsmith's  Plays. 

13.  Lessing's  Plays  :  Nathan  the  Wise — Minna  von  Barnhelm. 

14.  PLAUTUS'S  COMEDIES  :  Trinummus  —  Menaechmi  —  Aulularia  — 

Captivi. 

15.  Waterloo  Days.     By  C.  A.  Eaton.     YVith  Preface  and  Notes  by 

Edward  Bell. 

16.  Demosthenes— On    the    Crown.      Translated    by    C.    Rann 

Kennedy. 

17.  Tm.  VlCAR  OF  WAKEFIELD. 

18.  Oliver  Cromwell.     By  Dr.  Reinhold  Pauli. 

19.  The  I'i  11 1 '  T  Lifi  .     By  Dr.  Channing.     Edited  by  his  nephew, 

Rev.  W.  H.  Channing. 

20.  Ladies  in  Parliament,  rlORACi    \T  Athens   and  other  pieces, 

by  Sir  George  Otto  Trcvclyan,  Bart. 

21.  Defoe's  Thi    Plague  in  London. 

22.  IKVINCS    I.H  1     OF    MAHOM]    I. 

23.  HORACE'    Od]    ,  by  various  hai  \Outofprint, 
z\.   BURKE'S    Kss.w  ox    'THE    SUBLIME  ANH     l'.|  \l  inil..'      With 

Short  Menioir. 

25.  Hauff's  Caravan. 

zf).  SHERIDAN1     l'l  vys. 

•-.  Dante's  Purgatorio.    Translated  by  Cary. 

28.    HARVEY1     TRl  \ii    i-    "••    Mii    ClRCULATION    "i    THE    iLO 
:<  1  Ri  1       I  1  11  NDSHIP  AND  <  >LD  AGE 

Dante's  ]       ■    ■         Ti  '   iry. 
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